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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  tale  suggested  itself  to 
the  writer  many  years  since;  though  the  de- 
tails are  altogether  of  recent  invention.  The 
idea  of  associating  seamen  and  savages,  in  in- 
cidents that  might  be  supposed  characteristic 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  having  been  mentioned  to 
a  Publisher,  the  latter  obtained  something 
like  a  pledge  from  the  Author,  to  carry  out 
the  design  at  some  future  day,  which  pledge 
is  now  tardily  and  imperfectly  redeemed. 


The  reader  may  recognise  an  old  friend, 
under  new  circumstances,  in  the  principal  cha- 
racter of  this  legend.  If  the  exhibition  made 
of  this  old  acquaintance,  in  the  novel  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  now  appears,  should 
be  found   not  to  lessen  his  favour  with  the 
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public,  it  will  be  a  source  of  extreme  gratifi- 
cation to  the  writer,  since  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  individual  in  question  that  falls  little 
short  of  reality.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  the  same  character  in  four 
separate  works,  and  to  maintain  the  peculiari- 
ties that  are  indispensable  to  identity,  with- 
out incurring  a  risk  of  fatiguing  the  reader 
with  sameness;  and  the  present  experiment 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  quite  as  much  from 
doubts  of  its  success  as  from  any  other  cause. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  undertaking,  it  must 
be  the  "  end  "  that  will  «  crown  the  work." 

The  Indian  character  has  so  little  variety, 
that  it  has  been  my  object  to  avoid  dwelling 
on  it  too  much  on  the  present  occasion ;  its 
association  with  the  sailor,  too,  it  is  feared, 
will  be  found  to  have  more  novelty  than  in- 
terest. 

It  may  strike  the  novice  as  an  anachronism, 
to  place  vessels  on  Ontario  in  the  middle  of 
the  dghteenth  century ;  but,  in  this  particu- 
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lar,  facts  will  fully  bear  out  all  the  licence  of  the 
fiction.    Although  the  precise  vessels  mention- 
ed in  these  pages  may  never  have  existed  on 
that  water  or  anywhere  else,  others  so  nearly 
resembling  them  are  known  to  have  navigated 
that  inland  sea,  even  at  a  period  much  earlier 
than  the  one  just   mentioned,   as  to  form  a 
sufficient  authority  for.  their  introduction  into 
a  work  of  fiction.     It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
remembered,  however   well   known  it  may  be^ 
that   there  are  isolated  spots,   along   the  line 
of  the  great  lakes,  that  date,  as  settlements,  as 
far  back  as  many  of  the  older  American  towns, 
and  which  were  the  'seats  of  a  species  of  ci- 
vilisation, long  before  the  greater  portion  of 
even  the  older  states  was  rescued  from  the  wil- 
derness. 

Ontario,  in  our  own  times,  has  been  the  scene 
of  important  naval  evolutions.  Fleets  have 
manoeuvred  on  those  waters,  which,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  as  deserted  as  waters  well  can 
be ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  whole 
of  that  vast  range  of  lakes  will  become  the  seat 


of  empire,  and  fraught  with  all  the  interests  of 
human  society.  A  passing  glimpse,  even  though 
it  be  in  a  work  of  fictioD»  of  what  that  vast  re- 
gion  so  lately  was,  may  help  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  knowledge  by  which  alone  a  just  appre- 
ciation can  be  formed  of  the  wonderful  means 
by  which  Providence  is  clearing  the  way  for  the 
advancement  of  civilisation  across  the  whole 
American  continent. 

Decehbeb,  1839. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine ; 
My  temple.  Lord !  that  arch  of  thine ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs. 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers. 

Moore. 

The  sublimity  connected  with  vastness  is 
familiar  to  every  eye.  The  most  abstruse,  the 
most  far-reaching,  perhaps  the  most  chastened 
of  the  poet^s  thoughts,  crowd  on  the  imagina«- 
tion  as  he  gazes  into  the  depths  of  the  illimit- 
able void.  The  expanse  of  the  ocean  is  seldom 
seen  by  the  novice  with  indifference ;  and  the 
mind,  even  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  finds  a 
parallel  to  that  grandeur,  which  seems  inse- 
parable from  images  that  the  senses  cannot 
compass.     With  feelings  akin  to  this  admira- 
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tion  and  awe  —  the  offspring  of  sublimity  — 
were  the  different  characters  with  which  the 
action  of  this  tale  must  open,  gazing  on  the 
&cene  before  them.  Four  persons  in  all  —  two 
of  each  sex  — they  had  managed  to  ascend  a 
pile  of  trees,  that  bad  been  uptorn  by  a  tem- 
pest, to  catch  a  view  of  the  objects  that  sur- 
rounded tbem<  It  is  still  the  practice  of  the 
country  to  call  these  spots  wind-rows.  By 
letting  in  the  light  of  heaven  upon  the  dark 
and  damp  recesses  of  the  wood,  they  form  a  > 
sort  of  oases  in  the  solemn  obscurity  of  the 
virgin  forests  of  America.  The  particular 
wind-row  of  which  we  are  writing,  lay  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  acclivity ;  and,  though  small, 
it  had  opened  the  way  for  an  extensive  view  to 
those  who  might  occupy  its  upper  mar^n,  a 
rare  occurrence  to  the  traveller  in  the  woods. 
As  usual,  the  spot  was  small,  but  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  lying  on  the  low  acclivity 
mentioned,  and  that  of  the  opetiing's  extending 
downward,  it  offered  more  than  common  ad- 
vantages to  the  eye.  Philosophy  has  not  yet 
determined  the  nature  of  the   power  that   so 
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often  lays  desolate  spots  of  this  description ; 
some  ascribing  it  to  the  whirlwinds  that  pro- 
duce water-spouts  on  the  ocean ;  while  others 
again  impute  it  to  sudden  and  violent  passages 
of  streams  of  the  electric  fluid;  but  the  effects 
in  the  woods  are  familiar  to  all.  On  the  upper 
margin  of  the  opening  to  which  there  is  allu- 
sion, the  viewless  influence  had  piled  tree  on 
tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  had  not  only  enabled 
the  two  males  of  the  party  to  ascend  to  an 
elevation  of  some  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  earth,  but,  with  a  little  care  and  encou- 
ragement, to  induce  their  more  timid  compa- 
nions to  accompany  them.  The  vast  trunks 
that  had  been  broken  and  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  gust,  lay  blended  like  jack-straws;  while 
their  branches,  still  exhaling  the  fragrance  of 
withering  leaves,  were  interlaced  in  a  manner 
to  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  hands.  One 
tree  had  been  completely  uprooted,  and  its 
lower  end,  filled  with  earth,  had  been  cast 
uppermost,  in  a  way  to  supply  a  sort  of  staging 
for  the  four  adventurers,  when  they  had  gained 
the  desired  distance  from  the  ground. 

b2 
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The  reader  is  to  anticipate  none  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  people  of  condition  in  the  dcscrip- 
lion  of  the  personal  appearances  of  the  group 
ill  question.  They  wltp  all  wayfarers  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  had  they  not  been,  neither 
their  previous  habits,  nor  their  actual  social 
positions,  would  have  accustomed  them  to  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  rank.  Two  of  the  party, 
indeed,  a  male  and  female,  belonged  to  the 
native  owners  of  the  soil,  being  Indians  of  the 
well-known  tribe  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  while 
their  companions  were  a  man,  who  bore  about 
him  the  peculiarities  of  one  who  had  passed  his 
days  on  the  ocean,  and  was  too  in  a  station  little, 
if  any,  above  that  of  a  common  mariner ;  while 
his  female  associate  was  a  maiden  of  a  class 
in  DO  great  degree  superior  to  his  own ;  though 
her  youth,  sweetness  of  countenance,  and  a 
modest,  but  spirited  mien,  lent  that  character 
of  intellect  and  refinement,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  beauty  in  the  sex.  On  the 
present  occasion,  her  full  blue  eye  reflected  the 
feeling  of  sublimity  that  the  scene  excited,  and 
her  pleasant  face  was  beaming  with  the  pensive 
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expression,  with  which  all  deep  emotions,  even 
though  they  bring  the  most  grateful  pleasure, 
shadow  the  countenances  of  the  ingenuous  and 
thoughtfuL 

And  truly  the  scene  was  of  a  nature  deeply 
to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 
Towards  the  west,  in  which  direction  the  faces 
of  the  party  were  turned,  and  in  which  alone 
could  much  be  seen,  the  eye  ranged  over  an 
ocean  of  leaves,  glorious  and  rich  in  the  varied 
and  lively  verdure  of  a  generous  vegetation, 
and  shaded  by  the  luxuriant  tints  that  belong 
to  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude.  The 
elm  with  its  graceful  and  weeping  top,  the 
rich  varieties  of  the  maple,  most  of  the  noble 
oaks  of  the  American  forest,  with  the  broad- 
leafed  linden  known  in  the  parlance  of  the 
country  as  the  bass-wood,  mingled  their  up- 
permost branches,  forming  one  broad,  and 
seemingly  interminable  carpet  of  foliage,  that 
stretched  away  towards  the  setting  sun,  until 
it  bounded  the  horizon,  by  blending  with  the 
clouds,  as  the  waves  and  the  sky  meet  at  the 
base  of  the  vault  of  heaven.     Here  and  there. 
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b;  some  accident  of  the  tempests,  or  by  a 
caprice  of  nature,  a  trifling  opening  among 
the&e  giaot  members  of  the  forest  permitted  an 
inferior  tree  to  struggle  upward  toward  the 
light,  and  to  lift  its  modest  head  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  eurruunding  surface  of  verdure. 
Of  this  class  were  the  birch,  a  tree  of  some 
nt'count  in  regiuDs  less  favoured,  the  quivering 
aspeu,  various  generous  nut-woods,  and  divers 
others  that  resembled  the  ignoble  and  vulgar, 
thrown  by  circumstances  into  the  presence  of 
the  stately  and  great.  Here  and  there  too,  the 
tall  straight  trunk  of  the  pine  pierced  the  vast 
field,  rising  high  above  it,  like  some  grand 
monument  reared  by  art  on  a  plain  of  leaves. 

It  was  the  vastness  of  the  view,  the  nearly 
unbroken  surface  of  verdure,  that  contained 
the  principle  of  grandeur.  The  beauty  was  to 
be  traced  in  the  delicate  tints,  relieved  by 
gradations  of  light  and  shade;  while  the  so- 
lemn repose  induced  the  feeling  allied  to  awe. 

*'  Uncle,"  said  the  wondering,  but  pleased 
girl,  addressing  her  male  companion,  whose 
arm   she  rather  touched    than   leaned   on,   to 
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Steady  her  own  light,  but  firm  footing,  **  this  is 
like  a  view  of  the  ocean  you  so  much  love  l^ 

*^  So  much  for  ignorance,  and  a  girl's  fancy. 
Magnet,^ —  a  term  of  affection  the  sailor  often 
used  in  allusion  to  his  niece^s  personal  attrac- 
tions,— ^*no  one  but  a  child  would  think  of 
likening  this  handful  of  leaves  to  a  look  at  the 
real  Atlantic.  You  might  seize  all  these  tree- 
tops  to  Neptune^s  jacket,  and  they  would  make 
no  more  than  a  nosegay  for  his  bosom." 

<*  More  fanciful  than  true,  I  think,  uncle. 
Look  thither ;  it  must  be  miles  on  miles,  and 
yet  we  see  nothing  but  leaves  !  what  more 
could  one  behold,  if  looking  at  the  ocean  ?'* 

**  More !"  returned  the  uncle,  giving  an  im- 
patient gesture  with  the  elbow  the  other 
touched,  for  his  arms  were  crossed,  and  the 
hands  were  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  a  vest  of 
red  cloth,  a  fashion  of  the  times, —  **  More, 
Magnet  ?  say,  rather,  what  less  ?  Where  are 
your  combing  seas,  your  blue  water,  your 
rollers,  your  breakers,  your  whales,  or  your 
water-spouts,  and  your  endless  motion,  in  this 
bit  of  a  forest,  child?'* 
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"  And  where  are  your  Iree-tops,  your  sulemii 
silence,  your  fragrant  leaves,  and  your  beauti- 
ful green,  uncle,  on  the  ocean  ?" 

"  Tut,  Magnet  ;  if  you  understood  the 
thing,  you  would  know  that  green  water  is  a 
sailor's  bane.  He  scarcely  relishes  a  greenhorn 
less." 

*'  But  green  trees  are  a  different  thing. — 
Hist !  that  sound  is  the  air  breathing  among 
the  leaves  I" 

*'  You  should  hear  a  nor-wester  breathe, 
girl,  if  you  fancy  wind  aloft.  Now,  where  are 
your  gales,  and  hurricanes,  and  trades,  and 
levanters,  and  such  like  tnctdenta,  in  this  bit  of 
a  forest  ?  and  what  fishes  have  you  swimming 
beneath  yonder  tame  surface  f 

"  That  there  have  been  tempests  here,  these 
ugns  around  us  plainly  show ;  and  beasts,  if 
not  fishes,  are  beneath  those  leaves." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  returned  the  uncle, 
with  a  sailorV  dogmatism.  **  They  told  us 
many  stories  at  Albany,  of  the  wild  animals  we 
should  fall  in  with,  and  yet  we  have  seen  no- 
thing to  frighten  a  seal.    I  doubt  if  any  of 
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your  inland  animals  will  compare  with  a  low 
latitude  shark.*** 

"  See!*'  exclaimed  the  niece,  who  was  more 
occupied  with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the 
**  boundless  wood,**  than  with  her  uncle's  argu- 
ments, ^*  yonder  is  a  smoke  curling  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  —  can  it  come  from  a  house  P  " 

"  Ay,  ay ;  there  is  a  look  of  humanity  in 
that  smoke,"  returned  the  old  seaman,  ^^  which 
is  worth  a  thousand  trees.  I  must  show  it  to 
Arrowhead,  who  may  be  running  past  a  port 
without  knowing  it.  It  is  probable  there  is  a 
caboose,  where  there  is  a  smoke." 

As  he  concluded,  the  uncle  drew  a  hand  from 
his  bosom,  touched  the  male  Indian,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
pointed  out  a  thin  line  of  vapour  that  was 
stealing  slowly  out  of  the  wilderness  of  leaves, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  was  diffusing 
itself  in  almost  imperceptible  threads  of  humi- 
dity, in  the  quivering  atmosphere.  The  Tus- 
carora  was  one  of  those  noble-looking  warriors 
that  were  oftener  met  with  among  the  abori- 
gines of  this  continent  a  century  since,  than  to- 
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(layi  and,  while  be  had  mingled  sufficiently 
with  the  colonists  to  be  familiar  with  their 
habits  and  even  with  their  language,  he  Jiad 
lost  little,  if  any,  of  the  wild  grandeur  and  sim- 
ple dignity  of  a  chief.  Between  him  and  the 
old  seaman  the  intercourse  had  been  friendly, 
but  distant ;  for  the  Indian  had  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  officerb  of  the 
different  mibtary  posts  he  had  frequented,  not 
to  understand  that  his  present  companion  was 
only  a  subordinate.  So  imposing,  indeed,  had 
been  the  quiet  superiority  of  the  Tuscarora's 
reserve,  that  Charles  Cap,  for  so  was  the  sea- 
man named,  in  bis  most  dogmatical  or  facetious 
moments,  had  not  ventured  bn  familiarity,  in 
an  intercourse  that  had  now  lasted  more  than  a 
week.  The  sight  of  the  curling  smoke,  how- 
ever, had  struck  the  latter  like  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  sail  at  sea ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  met,  he  ventured  to  touch  the  war- 
rior, as  has  been  related. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  Tuscarora  instantly 
caught  a  sight  of  the  smoke;  and  for  quite  a 
minute,  he   stood,   slightly  raised   on   tiptoe, 
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with  distended  nostrils,  like  the  buck  that 
scents  a  taint  in  the  air,  and  a  gaze  as  ri- 
veted as  that  of  the  trained  pointer  while  he 
waits  his  master^s  aim.  Then  falling  back  on 
his  feet,  a  low  exclamation,  in  the  soft  tones 
that  form  so  singular  a  contrast  to  its  harsher 
cries,  in  the  Indian  warrior's  voice,  was  barely 
audible ;  otherwise,  he  was  undisturbed.  His 
countenance  was  calm,  and  his  quick,  dark« 
eagle  eye  moved  over  the  leafy  panorama,  as  if 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  every  circumstance  that 
might  enlighten  his  mind.  That  the  long  jour- 
ney they  had  attempted  to  make  through  a 
broad  belt  of  wilderness,  was  necessarily  at- 
tended with  danger,  both  uncle  and  niece  well 
knew;  though  neither  could  at  once  determine 
whether  the  sign  that  others  were  in  their  vici- 
nity was  the  harbinger  of  good  or  evil. 

*^  There  must  be  Oneidas,  or  Tuscaroras, 
near  us.  Arrowhead,*^  said  Cap,  addressing  his 
Indian  companion  by  his  conventional  English 
name ;  ^^  will  it  not  be  well  to  join  company 
with  them,  and  get  a  comfortable  berth  for  the 
night  in  their  wigwam  ?^ 


in  his  immofid  ^oeuniMr^^  txM>  mtidi  tfee.*^ 

**  Bat  liidfaiQB^nliiil  be  llwe ;  peffaaps  tome 
old  meMm^es  of  jour  own,  Mastar  Arrow- 
head/*    * 

**  Nb  Toactamm— >ao  <tee^ — oo  Mohawk 
—  pafeJioe  fife."* 

'<  The  cbivil  it  si !  Well,  Magnet,  this  sur- 
passes  a  seainaii's  philosophy :  we  M  sea^ogs 
can  tell  a  soldier'^s  from  a  sailor^s  quid,  or  a 
lubber^s  nest  from  a  maters  hammock  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  oldest  admiral  in  his  Majesty^s 
fleet  can  tell  a  king'^s  smoke  from  a  coUier^s.''' 

The  idea  that  human  beings  were  in  their 
vicinity,  in  that  ocean  of  wilderness,  had  deep- 
ened the  flush  on  the  blooming  cheek  and 
brightened  the  eye  of  the  fair  creature  at  his 
side ;  but  she  soon  turned  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise to  her  relative,  and  said,  hesitatingly,  for 
both  had  often  admired  the  Tuscarora's  know- 
ledge, or,  we  might  almost  say,  instinct — 

**  A  pale- face's  fire !  Surely,  uncle,  he  can- 
not know  that  ?  " 

'^  Ten  days  since,  child,  I  would  have  sworn 
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to  it ;  but  now  I  hardly  know  what  to  believe. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking.  Arrowhead, 
why  you  fancy  that  smoke,  now,  a  pale-face's 
smoke,  and  not  a  red-skin's?" 

**  Wet  wood,''  returned  the  warrior,  with 
the  calmness  with  which  the  pedagogue  might 
point  out  an  arithmetical  demonstration  to  his 
puzzled  pupil.  ^  Much  wet — much  smoke; 
much  water  —  black  smoke/' 

**  But,  begging  your  pardon.  Master  Arrow- 
head, the  smoke  is  not  black,  nor  is  there  much 
of  it.  To  my  eye,  now,  it  is  as  light  and  fan- 
ciful a  smoke  as  ever  rose  from  a  captain's  tea- 
kettle, when  nothing  was  left  to  make  the  fire 
but  a  few  chips  from  the  dunnage." 

**  Too  much  water,"  returned  Arrowhead, 
with  a  slight  nod  of  the  head :  *^  Tuscarora  too 
cunning  to  make  fire  with  water  ;  pale-face  too 
much  book,  and  burn  anything;  much  book, 
little  know." 

**  Well,  that  *s  reasonable,  I  allow,"  said  Cap, 
who  was  no  devotee  of  learning :  ^'  he  means 
that  as  a  hit  at  your  reading.  Magnet ;  for  the 
chief  has   sensible  notions  of    things    in   his 
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own  way.  How  tar,  now.  Arrowhead,  do 
you  make  us,  by  your  calculation,  from  tbe 
bit  of  a  pond  that  you  call  the  Great  Lake, 
and  towards  which  we  have  been  so  many 
days  shaping  our  course  f  " 

The  Tuscarora  looked  at  the  seaman  with 
quiet  superiority,  as  he  answered — 

"  Ontario,  like  heaven ;  one  sun,  and  the 
great  traveller  will  know  it." 

*'  Well,  I  have  been  a  great  traveller,  I 
cannot  deny,  but  of  all  my  v'y'ges  this  has 
been  the  longest,  the  least  profitable,  and  the 
farthest  inland.  If  this  body  of  fresh  water 
is  so  nigh.  Arrowhead,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
so  large,  one  might  think  a  pair  of  good  eyes 
would  6nd  it  out;  for,  apparently,  everything 
within  thirty  miles  is  to  be  seen  from  this 
look-out." 

"  Look,"  said  Arrowhead,  stretching  an 
arm  before  him  with  quiet  grace ;  *'  Ontario ! " 
"  Uncle,  you  are  accustomed  to  cry  '  land 
ho!'  but  not  '  water  ho  !*  and  you  do  not 
see  it,"  cried  the  niece,  laughing,  as  girls  will 
laugh  at  their  own  idle  conceits. 
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How  now,  Magnet,  dost  suppose  that  I 
shouldn'^t  know  my  native  element,  if  it  were 
in  sight  ?  ** 

^^  But,  Ontario  is  not  your  native  element, 
dear  uncle;  for  you  come  from  the  salt  wateri 
while  this  is  fresh." 

^*  That  might  make  some  difference  to  your 
young  mariner,  but  none  in  the  world  to  the 
old  one.  I  should  know  water,  child,  were 
I  to  see  it  in  China.**^ 

*^  Ontario,^  repeated  the  Arrowhead,  with 
emphasis,  again  stretching  his  hand  towards 
the  north-west. 

Cap  looked  at  the  Tuscarora,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  acquaintance,  with  something 
like  an  air  of  contempt,  though  he  did  not 
fail  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  chiefs  eye 
and  arm,  both  of  which  were  directed,  to  all 
appearance,  toward  a  vacant  point  in  the  hea- 
vens, a  short  distance  above  the  plain  of 
leaves. 

**  Ay,  ay  ;  this  is  much  as  I  expected, 
when  I  left  the  coast  to  come  in  search  of  a 
fresh-water  pond,"*    resumed   Cap,   shrugging 
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his  shoulders  tike 

one  whotie  mind  was  made 

up,  and   who 

thought  no  more  need 

be  said. 

"  Ontario  may  be 

there,  or, 

,  for  thai 

matter, 

il  may  be  in  my 

pocket. 

Well,    I 

suppose 

there  will  be 

room 

enough, 

when  we 

reach  it, 

to  work  our  i 

canoe. 

But,  A 

rroivhead, 

,  if  there 

be  pul^fares 

in  our  neighbc 

.urhood,  ] 

t  confess 

I  should  like  to  get 

.within  hail  of  tliem." 

The  Tusca 

rora  i 

low  gave  1 

I  quiet  indinalion 

of  his  head,  and  the  whole  party  descended 
from  the  roots  of  the  uptorn  tree  in  silence. 
When  they  had  reached  the  ground,  Arrow- 
head intimated  his  intention  to  go  towards 
the  fire,  and  ascertain  who  had  lighted  it ; 
while  he  advised  his  wife  and  the  two  others 
to  return  to  a  canoe,  which  they  had  left  in 
the  adjacent  stream,  and  await  his  return. 

*'  Why,  chief,  this  might  do  on  soundings, 
and  in  an  offing  where  one  knew  the  channel," 
returned  old  Cap;  "  but  in  an  unknown  region 
like  this,  I  think  it  unsafe  to  (rust  the  pilot 
alone  too  far  from  the  ship:  so,  with  your 
.leave,  we  will  not  part  company." 

"  What    my   brother    want  ? "    asked    the 
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Indian,  gravely,  though  without  taking  offence 
at  a  distrust  that  was  sufficiently  plain. 

**  Your  company,  Master  Arrowhead,  and 
DO  more.  I  wHl  go  with  you,  and  speak  these 
strangers.^ 

The  Tuscarora  assented  without  difficulty, 
and  again  he  directed  his  patient  and  sub- 
missive little  wife,  who  seldom  turned  her  full 
rich  black  eye  on  him,  but  to  express  equally 
her  respect,  her  dread,  and  her  love,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  boat  But,  here.  Magnet  raised 
a  difficulty.  Although  spirited,  and  of  un- 
usual energy  under  circumstances  of  trial,  she 
was  but  woman  ;  and  the  idea  of  being  en- 
tirely deserted  by  her  two  male  protectors, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  that  her  senses 
had  just  told  her  was  seemingly  illimitable, 
became  so  keenly  painful,  that  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  accompany  her  uncle. 

**  The  exercise  will  be  a  relief,  dear  sir, 
after  sitting  so  long  in  the  canoe,"  she  added, 
as  the  rich  blood  slowly  returned  to  a  cheek 
that  had  paled,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  be 
calm;  "and  there  may  be  females  with  the 
strangers.'' 
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*'  Conic,  then,  child ;  it  is  but  a  cable's 
length,  and  we  shall  return  an  hour  before 
the  Bun  selK." 

With  this  permissioD,  the  girl,  whose  real 
name  was  Mabel  Dunham,  prepared  to  be  of 
the  party;  while  the  Dew-of-June,  aa  the  wife 
of  Arrowhead  was  called,  pas&ively  went  her 
way  towards  the  canoe,  too  much  accustomed 
to  obedience,  solitude,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
forest,  to  feel  apprehension. 

The  three  who  remained  in  the  wind-row, 
now  picked  their  way  around  its  tangled  maze, 
and  gained  the  margin  of  the  woods,  in  the 
necessary  direction.  A  few  glances  of  the  eye 
sufficed  for  Arrowhead ;  but  old  Cap  deliberate- 
ly set  the  smoke  by  a  pocket-compass,  before 
he  trusted  himself  within  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

"  This  steering  by  the  nose,  Magnet*  may  do 
well  enough  for  an  Indian,  but  your  thorough- 
bred knows  the  virtue  of  the  needle^"  said  the 
unde,  as  he  trudged  at  the  heels  of  the  light- 
stepping  Tuscarora.  "  America  would  never 
have  been  discovered,  take  my  word  for  it,  if 
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Columbus  had  been  nothing  but  nostrils. 
Friend  Arrowhead,  didst  ever  see  a  machine 
like  this  ?" 

The  Indian  turned,  cast  a  glance  at  the  com- 
pass, which  Cap  held  in  a  way  to  direct  his 
course,  and  gravely  answered — 

^  A  pale-&ce  eye.  .  The  Tuscarora  see  in  his 
head.  The  Salt-water  (for  so  the  Indian  styled 
his  companion)  all  eye  now  ;  no  tongue." 

^  He  means,  uncle,  that  we  had  needs  be 
silent ;  perhaps  he  distrusts  the  persons  we 
are  about  to  meeV." 

^  Ay — 't  is  an  Indian's  fashion  of  going  to 
quarters.  You  perceive  he  has  examined  the 
priming  of  his  rifle,  and  it  may  be  as  weU,  if 
I  look  to  that  of  my  own  pistols.'' 

Without  betraying  alarm  at  these  prepara- 
tions, to  which  she  had  become  accustomed  by 
her  long  journey  in  the  wilderness,  Mabel  fol- 
lowed with  a  step  as  light  and  elastic  as  that 
of  the  Indian,  keeping  close  in  the  rear  of  her 
companions.  For  the  first  half  mile,  no  other 
caution  beyond  a  rigid  silence  was  observed ; 
but   as  the    party  drew   nearer  to   the   spot 
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where  the  6re  was  known  to  be,  much  greater 
care  became  necessary. 

The  forest,  as  usual,  had  little  to  intercept 
the  view,  below  the  branches,  but  the  tall 
straight  trunks  of  trees.  Everv'hing  belong- 
ing to  vegetation  bad  struggled  towards  the 
light,  and  beneath  thi;  leafy  canopy  one  walk- 
ed, as  it  might  be,  through  a  vast  natural 
vault,  that  was  upheld  by  myriads  of  rustic 
coluunis.  These  columns,  or  trees,  however, 
often  served  to  conceal  the  adventurer,  the 
hunter,  or  the  foe;  and  as  Arrowhead  swiftly 
approached  the  spot  where  his  practised  and 
unerring  senses  told  him  the  strangers  ought 
to  be,  his  footstep  gradually  became  lighter, 
his  eye  more  vigilant,  and  his  person  was  more 
carefully  concealed. 

"  See,  Sidt-water,"  he  said  exultingly,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  through  the  vista  of  trees, 
"  pale-face  fire .'" 

"By  the  Lord,  the  fellow  is  right!"  mut- 
tered Cap ;  "  there  they  are,  sure  enough,  and 
eating  their  grub  as  quietly  as  if  they  were  in 
the  cabin  of  a  three-decker." 
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Arrowhead  is  but  half  right !"  whispered 
Mabel ;  ^^  for  there  are  two  Indians  and  only 
one  white  man." 

**  Pale-faces,"  said  the  Tuscarora,  holding 
up  two  fingers ;  "  red  man,"  holding  up  one. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Cap,  "it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  One  is 
entirely  whiter  and  a  fine  comely  lad  he  is,  with 
an  air  of  life  and  respectability  about  him  ; 
one  is  a  red-skin  as  plain  as  paint  and  nature 
can  make  him  ;  but  the  third  chap  is  half- 
rio^ged,  being  neither  brig  nor  schooner." 

"  Pale-faces,"  repeated  Arrowhead,  again 
raising  two  fingers ;  "  red  man,"  showing  but 
one. 

"  He  must  be  right,  uncle ;  for  his  eye  seems 
never  to  fail.  But  it  is  now  urgent  to  know 
whether  we  meet  as  friends  or  foes.  They 
may  be  French." 

"  One  hail  will  soon  satisfy  us  on  that  head," 
returned  Cap.  "  Stand  you  behind  this  tree, 
Magnet,  lest  the  knaves  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  fire  a  broadside  without  a  parley,  and  I 
will  soon  learn  what  colours  they  sail  under.^ 
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The  uncle  had  placed  his  two  hands  to  his 
mouth  to  form  a  trumpet,  and  was  about  to 
give  the  promised  hail,  when  a  rapid  movement 
from  the  hand  of  Arrowhead  defeated  the  in- 
tention by  deranging  the  instrument. 

"  Red  man,  Mohican,"  said  the  Tuscarora  ; 
"good;  pale-faces,  Yengeese." 

"  These  are  heavenly  tidings,"  murmured 
Mabel,  who  little  relished  the  prospect  of  a 
deadly  fray  in  that  remote  wilderness.  "  J>t 
us  approach  at  onc^  dear  uncle,  and  proclaim 
ourselves  friends." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Tuscarora ;  **  red  man  cool, 
and  know;  pale-face,  hurried,  and  fire.  Let 
the  squaw  go." 

"  What !"  said  Cap,  in  astonishment,  *'  send 
little  Magnet  ahead,  as  a  look-out,  while  two 
lubbers,  like  you  and  me,  lie-to,  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  land-fall  she  will  make !     If  I  do, 

"  It  is  wisest,  uncle,"  interrupted  the  gene- 
rous girl,  "  and  I  have  no  fear.  No  Christian, 
seeing  a  woman  approach  alone,  would  fire 
upon  her ;  and  my  presence  will  be  a  pledge  of 
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peace.  Let  me  go  forward,  as  Arrowhead 
wishes,  and  all  will  be  well.  We  are,  as  yet, 
unseen,  and  the  surprise  of  the  strangers  will 
not  partake  of  alarm.*^ 

"  Good,*'  returned  Arrowhead,  who  did  not 
conceal  his  approbation  of  Agnes^  spirit. 

*Mt  has  an  unseaman-like  look,*^  answered 
Cap ;  *^  but,  being  in  the  woods,  no  one  will 
know  it.     If  you  think,  Mabel — ''* 

"  Uncle^  1  know.  There  is  no  cause  to  fear 
for  me ;  and  you  are  always  nigh  to  protect  me.'** 

'*  Well,  take  one  of  the  pistols,  then — ^^ 

"  Nay,  I  had  better  rely  on  my  youth  and 
feebleness,*"  said  the  girl,  smiling,  while  her 
colour  heightened  under  her  feelings.  "  Among 
Christian  men,  a  woman's  best  guard  is  her 
claim  to  their  protection.  I  know  nothing  of 
arms,  and  wish  to  live  in  ignorance  of  them.'*' 

The  uncle  desisted ;  and,  after  receiving  a  few 
cautious  instructions  from  the  Tuscarora,  Ma« 
bel  rallied  all  her  spirit,  and  advanced  alone 
towards  the  group  seated  near  the  fire.  Al- 
though the  heart  of  the  girl  beat  quick,  her 
step  was  firm,  and  her  movements,  seemingly. 
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were  wiAoat  rdoctwaee.  A  deRthi|U[e  silenpe 
reigned  fa  tbe  ibfettf  for  tibey  towards  viiom 
she  approadicdf  wa«  too  siucli  oeeupied  in 
appeiflin|^  tlnil  great  natimd  lippetitei  linnger, 
to  afiil'iiifr  UxAm^  for  an  imtant,  tscm  the 
importaiil  business  in  wfaieh  tlicj  irare  idlen* 
gaged.  Wbmi  Agnes,  bowever,  had  got  widun 
a  hundred  feet  of  the  fire,  die  trod  upon  a  dialed 
stick,  ud  the  tiifling  noise  that  was  prodiraed 
by  her  light  footstep  caused  the  Mohican,  as 
Arrowhead  had  pronounced .  the  Indian  to  be, 
and  his  companion,  whose  character  had  been 
thought  so  equivocal,  to  rise  to  their  feet,  as 
quick  as  thought.  Both  glanced  at  the  rifles  that 
leaned  against  a  tree ;  and  then  each  stood  with- 
out stretching  out  an  arm,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  form  of  the  girl.  The  Indian  uttered  a  few 
words  to  his  companion,  and  resumed  his  seat 
and  his  meal,  as  calmly  as  if  no  interruption 
had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  white  man 
left  the  fire,  and  came  forward  to  meet  Mabel. 
The  latter  saw,  as  the  stranger  approached, 
that  she  was  about  to  be  addressed  by  one  of 
her  own  colour,  though  his  dress  was  so  strange 
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a  mixture  of  the  habits  of  the  two  races^  that  it 
required  a  near  look  to  be  certain  of  the  fact. 
He  was  of  middle  age;  but  there  was  an  open 
honesty,  a  total  absence  of  guile,  in  his  face, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought 
handsome,  that  at  once  assured  Magnet  she 
was  in  no  danger.  Still  she  paused,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  of  her  habits  if  not  of  nature, 
which  rendered  her  averse  to  the  appearance  of 
advancing  too  freely  to  meet  one  of  the  other 
sex,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed. 

**  Fear  nothing^  young  woman,"  said  the 
hunter,  for  such  his  attire  would  indicate  him 
to  be ;  "  you  have  met  Christian  men  in  the 
wilderness,  and  such  as  know  how  to  treat  all 
kindly  that  are -disposed  to  peace  and  justice. 
I  am  a  man  well  known  in  all  these  parts,  and 
perhaps  one  of  my  names  may  have  reached 
your  ears.  By  the  Frenchers  and  the  red- 
skins on  the  other  side  of  the  Big  Lakes,  I  am 
called  La  Longue  Carabine ;  by  the  Mohicans,  a 
just-minded  and  upright  tribe,  what  is  left  of 
them.  Hawk  Eye;  while  the  troops  and  rangers 
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reports.  The  efTect  on  Agnes  was  ioBlaot** 
oeous.  The  moiuent  she  heard  the  last  io6ri- 
quet,  she  clasped  her  hands  eagerly  and  repeated 
the  word — 

"  Pathfinder!" 

*'  So  they  call  me,  young  woman,  and  many 
a  great  lord  has  got  a  title  that  he  did  not  half 
so  well  merit ;  though,  if  truth  be  said,  I  rather 
pride  myself  in  finding  my  way  where  tliere  is 
no  path,  than  in  finding  it  where  there  is.  But 
the'  r^ular  troops  are  by  no  means  particular, 
add  half  the  time  they  don't  know  the  differeooe 
between  a  trail  and  a  path,  though  one  u  a 
matter  for  the  eye,  while  the  other  is  little  more 
than  scent.* 
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**  Then  you  are  the  friend  my  father  pro- 
mised to  send  to  meet  us  ?^ 

^*  If  you  are  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter, 
the  great  Prophet  of  the.  Delawares  never  ut- 
tered more  truth." 

'^  I  am  Mabel»  and  yonder,  hid  by  the  trees, 
are  my  uncle,  whose  name  is  Cap,  and  a  Tus^ 
easora  called  Arrowhead.  We  did  not  hope 
to  meet  you  until  we  had  nearly  reached  the 
shores  of  the  lake.'' 

^  I  wish  a  juster-minded  Indian  had  been 
your  guides"  said  Pathfinder ;  **  for  I  am  no 
lover  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  have  travelled  too 
far  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers  always  to 
renember  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  Arrowhead  is 
an  ambitious  chief.  Is  the  Dew-of-June  with 
him?" 

*^  His  wife  accompanies  u^  and  a  humble 
and  mild  creature  she  is.^ 

^  Ay,  and  true-hearted ;  which  is  more  than 
any  who  know  him  will  say  of  Arrowhead. 
Well,  we  must  take  the  fare  that  Providence 
bestows,  while  we  follow  the  trail  of  life.  I 
suppose  worse  guides  might  have  been  found 
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than  the  Tuscarora ;  though  he  has  tog  much 
Mingo  blood  for  one  who  coneorls  altogether 
with  the  Delawares." 

*'  It  is,  then,  perhaps,  fortunate  we  have 
met,"  said  Mabel. 

"  It  is  not  misfortunate,  at  any  rate ;  for  I 
promised  the  Sergeant  I  would  see  his  child  safe 
to  the  garrison,  though  I  died  for  it.  We  ex- 
pected to  meet  you  before  you  reached  the  Falls, 
where  we  have  left  our  own  canoe ;  while  we 
thought  it  might  do  no  harm  to  come  up  a  few 
miles,  in  order  to  be  of  service  if  wanted.  It 
is  lucky  we  did,  for  I  doubt  if  Arrowhead  be 
the  man  to  shoot  the  current." 

"  Here  come  my  uncle  and  the  Tuscarora, 
and  our  parties  can  now  join." 

As  Mabel  concluded^  Cap  and  Arrowhead, 
who  saw  that  the  conference  was  amicable, 
drew  nigh ;  and  a  few  words  sufficed  to  let  them 
know  as  much  as  the  girl  herself  had  learned 
from  the  strangers.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  party  proceeded  towards  the  two  who  still 
remained  near  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Yea !  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Hath  kept  her  temple  undefiled 

By  simple  sacrifice^ 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own. 
He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  amid  the  skies  I 

Wilson. 

The  Mohican  continued  to  eat,  though  the 
second  white  man  rose,  and  courteously  took 
off  his  cap  to  Mabel  Dunham.  He  was  young, 
healthful,  and  manly  in  appearance;  and  he 
wore  a  dress  which,  while  it  was  less  rigidly 
professional  than  that  of  the  uncle,  also  denot- 
ed one  accustomed  to  the  water.  In  that  age, 
real  seamen  were  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  their  ideas,  ordinary  lan- 
guage^ and  attire,  being  as  strongly  indicative 


-     J 

uf  their  calling,  as  the  opinions,  speech,  an3 
dress  of  a  Turk  denote  a  Mussulman.  Al*i 
though  the  Pathfinder  was  scarcely  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Mabel  had  met  him  with  a  Gte»>. 
diness  that  may  have  been  the  consequence  of 
having  braced  her  nerves  for  the  interview; 
but,  when  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
young  man  at  the  fire,  they  fell  before  the 
jraze  of  admiration  with  which  she  saw,  or  fan- 
cied she  saw,  be  greeted  her.  Each,  in  truth, 
felt  that  interest  in  the  other,  which  similarity 
of  age,  condition,  mutual  comeliness,  and  thor 
novel  situation  would  be  likely  to  inspire  in  the 
young  and  ingenuous. 

"  Heire,"  said  Pathfinder,  with  ati  honest 
smile  bestowed  on  Mabel,  "  are  the  friends 
your  worthy  father  has  sent  to  meet  you.  This 
is  a  great  Delaware ;  and  one  that  has  had  ho- 
nours  as  well  as  troubles  in  bis  day.  He  has 
an  Indian  name  fit  for  a  chief;  but  as  the  lan- 
guage is  not  always  easy  for  the  inexperi^ced 
to  pronounce,  we  naturally  turn  it  into  Eng- 
lish, and  call  him  the  Big  Sarpenl.  You  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  by  this  name  we 
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fvi^h  to  Bay  that  be  is  treacherous^  beyond  what 
is  lawful  in  a  red-skin  ;  but  that  be  is  wise,  and 
ha3  the  cunning  that  becomes  a  warrion  ,  Ar- 
rowhead,  there,  knows  what  I  fnean." 

,    While  the  Pathfinder  was  delivering  this  a^- 

I     ' .  I     .111' 

dneas^  the  two  Indians  gazed  on  each  other 
steadily,  and  the  Tuscarora  advanced  and 
spoke  to  the  other  in  an  apparently  friendly 
manner. 

^*  I  like  to  see  this,"  continued  Pathfinder ; 
**  the  salutes  of  two  red-skins  in  the  woods. 
Master  Cap,  are  like  the  hailing  of  friendly  ves- 
sels on  the  ocean.  But,  speaking  of  water,  it 
reminds  me  of  my  young  friend,  Jasper  West- 
ern, here,  who  can  claim  to  know  something  of 
these  matters,  seeing  that  he  has  passed  his  days 
OD  Ontaria" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  friend,'*  said  Cap, 
giving  the  young  fresh-water  sailor  a  cordial 
gripe ;  **  though  you  must  have  something  still 
to  learn,  considering  the  school  to  which  you 
have  been  sent.  This  is  my  niece,  Mabel ;  I 
call  her  Magnet,  for  a  reason  she  never  dreams 
of,  though  you  may,  possibly,  have  education 
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enough  to  gmM  at  it|  having  tome  preteaMOi 
to  ttiKferttand  the  oompassy  I  suppoBe/* 

*'The  fcaton  is  «Mly  oomprdbeiided)*  aaUl 
the  young  ni«i,  inWuntarily  fastenifig  Us  kfioi 
dark  eye»  tt  the  same  time,  cm  the  suffused  hot 
of  the  girl;  <<and  I  fed  sure  that  die  sdkf 
who  steers  by  yourMi^et  will  never  make  a 
bad  land-fiOI.'* 

*'  Ha,  you  do  make  use  of  some  of  the  tens% 
I  find,  and  that  with  propriety  and  understand- 
ing; though,  on  the  whole,  I  fear  you  have  seen 
roore  green  than  blue  water." 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  get 
some  of  the  phrases  that  belong  to  the  land; 
for  we  are  seldom  out  of  sight  of  it,  twenty* 
four  hours  at  a  time." 

"  Morels  the  pity,  boy  ;  more'^s  the  pity.  A 
very  little  land  ought  to  go  a  great  way  with  a 
seafaring  man.  Now,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
Master  Western,  1  suppose  there  is  more  or  less 
land  all  round  your  lake." 

^^  And,  uncle,  is  there  not  more  or  less  land 
around  the  ocean  ?"  said  Magnet,  quickly  ;  for 
she   dreaded  a  premature  display  of  the  old 
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seaman's    peculiar    dogmatism,    not    to    say, 
pedantry. 

^^  No,  child,  there  is  more  or  less  ocean  all 
round  the  land  ;  that^s  what  I  tell  the  people 
ashore,  youngster.  They  are  living,  as  it  might 
be^  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  without  knowing  it ; 
by  sufferance,  as  it  were,  the  water  being  so 
much  the  more  powerful,  and  the  largest*  But 
there  is  no  end  to  conceit  in  this  world ;  for  a 
fellow  who  never  saw  salt  water,  often  fancies  he 
knows  more  than  one  who  has  gone  round  the 
Horn.  No,  no,  this  earth  is  pretty  much  an 
island ;  and  all  that  can  be  truly  said  not  to  be 
so,  is  water.*' 

Young  Western  had  a  profound  deference  for 
a  mariner  of  the  ocean,  on  which  he  had  often 
pined  to  sail ;  but  he  had,  also,  a  natural  regard 
for  the  broad  sheet  on  which  he  had  passed  his 
life,  and  which  was  not  without  its  beauties  in 
his  eyes. 

"  What  you  say,  sir,''  he  answered  modestly, 

^*  may  be  true,  as  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  we  have 

a  respect  for  the  land,  up  here,  on  Ontario.*^ 

**  That  is  because  you  are  always  land-lock- 

c5 
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Indian  frf^ds,  T  nifal^fr  nb  doubt  i»e%!II"fe- 
member  it/' 

Master  Cap  uttered  more  than  he  was  aWare 
of  at  the  time.  Jasper  Western  did  attend  to 
the  wants  of  Mabel,  and  she  long  remembered 
the  kind  manly  attention  of  the  ydling  sdlor, 
at  this  their  first  interview.  He  placed  the  end 
of  a  log  for  a  seat,  obtained  for  her  a  delicious 
morsel  of  the  venison,  gave  her  a  draught  of  pure 
water *from  the  spring,  and  as  he  sat  near  and 
opposite  to  her,  fast  won  his  way  to  her  esteem 
by  his  gentle  but  frank  manner  of  manifesting 
his  care  ;  homage  that  woman  always  wishes  to 
receive,  but  which  id  never  so  flattering  or  so 
agreeable,  as  when  it  comes  from  the  young  to 


^IjbMe  oCtii^ir.Pwp.iig9--^rom  the,  m^ily.  to  the 
igODtl^  aiike  paqst  of  thpS(^:,whot  pa^s  their  time 
^ex<4|;Mied  frQQ)  tbe  .society,  of  the  « softer  sex, 
, jouqg  \^iestfera  wd9  earnest,  sincere,  and  kind 
in  his  attentions,  )vhicb,. though  they  wanted  a 
qpnyentipoal  refinement,  that,  perhaps^  Mabel 
qeyer  nttsse^^  had  those  winning  qualities  that 
fypove  very  sufficient  as  substitutes.     Leaving 
these,  two  inexf>erienced  and  unsophisticated 
young  people  to  become  acquainted  through 
their    feelings,    rather    than    their    expressed 
thoughts,  we  will  turn  to  the  group,  in  which 
,  the  uncle,  with  a  facility  of  taking  care  of  him- 
^f  that  never  deserted  him,  had  already  be- 
.  come  a  principal  actor. 
.  The  party  had  taken  their  places  around  a 
{datter  of  venison  steaks,  which  served  for  the 
.  common  use,  and  the  discourse  naturally  par- 
took of  the  characters  of  the  different  indivi- 
duals that   composed   it.      The  Indians  were 
sUent  and  industrious,  the  appetite  of  the  ab- 
original American  for  venison  being  seemingly 
inappeasable,  while  the  two  white  men  were 
communicative  and  discursive,  each  pf  the  lat- 
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t  er  bdng  gwnildiis  mA  opfauooasad  m  hit  w^m 
But,  «•  the  diilflgiie  will  Mrre  to  pat  tht 
reader  in  poiBtiiioii  df ^certttn  fiieti  thtt  umf 
render  the  tueoetdliiig  oarritiTe  more  deMr«  i| 
will  be  weU  to  teoaxd  it* 

*<Thece  mutt  be  aati^betion  in  this  lilr4€ 
joursi  no  doabi,  Mr.  Pathfinder,^  oootfaaedl 
Cajh  when  the  hunger  of  the  traveUeri  'wnm 
8o  fiur  appeased  that  thepbqpui  to.  pidc  sail 
choose  among  the  savoury  morsels ;  ^*  it  has 
some  of  the  chances  and  luck  that  we  seamen 
like;  and  if  ours  is  all  water,  yours  is  all  land/' 

•*  Nay,  we  have  water  tcx),  in  our  journey- 
ings  and  marches,^^  returned  his  white  com- 
panion ;  **  we  border-men  handle  the  paddle 
and  the  spear  almost  as  much  as  the  rifle  and 
the  hunting-knife/^ 

"  Ay ;  but  do  you  handle  the  brace  and  the 
bow-line,  the  wheel  and  the  lead-line,  the 
reef-point  and  the  top-rope  ?  The  paddle  is  a 
good  thing,  out  of  doubt,  in  a  canoe ;  but  of 
what  use  is  it  in  the  ship  ?^ 

"  Nay,  I  respect  all  men  in  their  callings, 
and  I  can  believe  the  things  you  mention  have 
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their  uses.  One  who  has  lived,  like  myself, 
in  company  with  many  tribes,  understands  dif- 
ferences in  usages.  The  paint  of  a  Mingo  is 
not  the  paint  of  a  Delaware ;  and  he  who 
should  expect  to  see  a  warrior  in  the  dress  of  a 
squaw  might  be  disappointed.  I  am  not  yet 
Tery  old,  but  I  have  lived  in  the  woods,  and 
have  some  acquaintance  with  human  natur\  I 
never  believed  much  in  the  learning  of  them 
that  dwell  in  towns,  for  I  never  yet  met  with 
one  that  had  an  eye  for  a  rifle,  or  a  trail.'' 

"That's  my  manner  of  reasoning,  Master 
Pathflnder,  to  a  yarn.  Walking  about  streets, 
going  to  church  of  Sundays,  and  hearing  ser- 
mons, never  yet  made  a  man  of  a  human  being. 
Send  the  boy  out  upon  the  broad  ocean,  if 
you  wish  to  open  his  eyes,  and  let  him  look 
upon  foreign  nations,  or,  what  I  call  the  face 
of  nature,  if  you  wish  him  to  understand  his 
own  character.  Now,  there  is  my  brother-in- 
law,  the  Sergeant,  he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
broke  a  biscuit,  in  his  way ;  but  what  is  he, 
after  all  ?  why,  nothing  but  a  soldier.  A  Ser- 
geant, to  be  sure,  but  that  is  a  sort  of  a  soldier. 
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yoo  know.  When  he  wbhed  to  marry  pbor 
liridget,  mj  sister,  I  told  the  girl  what  he  was, 
as  HI  duty  bound,  and  what  she  might  expect 
from  such  a  husband;  but  you  know  huw  it 
is  with  girls  when  their  minds  are  jammed  by 
un  inclination.  It  la  true,  the  Ser^^ant  has 
risen  in  his  calling,  and  they  say  he  is  an  im- 
portant man  at  the  fort ;  but  his  poor  wife  has 
not  lived  to  see  it  all,  fur  she  has  now  been 
dead  these  fourteen  years." 

"  A  soldier's  calling  is  an  honourable  caHing, 
provided  lie  has  G't  only  on  the  aide  x^ right," 
returned  the  Pathfinder ;  "  and  as  the  French- 
ers  are  always  wron^  and  his  Sacred  Majesty 
and  these  colonies  are  always  right,  I  take,  it 
the  Sei^ant  has  a  quiet  conscience,  as  well  as 
a  good  cliaraater.  I  have  never  slept  Qtore 
sweetly  than  when  I  have  fi't  thai  Mingos, 
though  it  is  the  law  with  me  to  fight  alwAys 
like  a  white  man,  and  never  like  an  Ixidwp. 
The  Sarpent,  heiv,  has  his  fashioas,  and  I'  have 
mine;  and  yet  have  we  fi't,  side  by  side* 
these  many  years,  without  cither's  thinking  a 
hard  iboaght  consaroing  (he  other's  ways.     I 
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teU  him  there  it  but  one  heaven  and  one  hell, 
notwithstanding  his  traditions,  though  there 
are  many  paths  to  both.**^ 

^^  That  is  rational ;  and  he  is  bound  to  be- 
liete  you,  though,  I  fancy,  most  of  the  roads 
to  the  last  are  on  dry  land.  The  sea  is  what 
my  poor  sister  Bridget  used  to  call  a  ^  purifying 
place/  and  one  is  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
when  ont  of  sight  of  land.  I  doubt  if  as  much 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  your  lakes,  up  here- 
away.'' 

*^  That  towns  and  settlements  lead  to  sin,  I 
will  allow ;  but  our  lakes  are  bordered  by  the 
forests,  and  one  is  every  day  called  upon  to 
worship  God  in  such  a  temple.     That  men  are 
not  always  the  same,  even  in  the  wilderness,  I 
mast  admit,  for  the  difference  between  a  Mingo 
and  a  Delaware  is  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  the 
difference  between  the  sun  and  the  moon.     I 
am  glad,  friend  Cap,  that  we  have  met,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  only  that  you  may  tell  the  Big 
Barpent  liere,  that  there  are  lakes  in  which  the 
water  is  salt.     We  have  been  pretty  much  of 
one  mind  since  our  acquaintance  began,  and 
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ir  the  Mohican  has  only  half  the  faith 
that  1  have  in  liim,  he  believes  all  that  I  have 
told  him  touching  the  white  men's  wa^'s  and 
natur's  Idnrg  ;  but  it  has  alwaj'S  seemed  to  me 
that  none  of  the  red-skins  have  given  as  free  a 
l^elief  as  an  honest  man  likes  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Big  Salt  Lakes,  and  to  that  of  there 
being  rivers  that  flow  up  stream." 

"  This  comes  of  getting  things  wrong  end 
foremost,"  answered  Cap,  with  a  condescending 
nod.  "  You  have  thought  of  your  lakes  and 
rifts,  as  the  ship ;  and  of  the  ocean  and  the 
tides,  as  the  boat.  Neither  Arrowhead  nor 
the  Serpent  need  doubt  what  you  have  said 
concerning  both,  though  I  confess,  myself,  to 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  tale  about 
there  being  inland  seas  at  all,  and  still  more 
that  there  is  any  sea  of  fresh  water.  I  have  - 
come  this  long  journey  as  much  to  satisfy  my 
own  eyes  and  palate  concerning  these  facts,  as 
to  oblige  the  Sergeant  and  Magnet,  though  the 
first  was  my  sister's  husband,  and  I  love  the 
last  like  a  chdd." 

"  You  aie  wrong  —  you  are  wrong,  friend 
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Cap,  very  wrong  to  distrust  the  power  of  Ood, 

in  anything,^  returned  Pathfinder,   earnestly. 

"They  that  live  in  the   settlements  and  the 

towns  get  to  have  confined  and  unjust  opinions 

ooDsarning  the  might  of  His  hand,  but  we,  who 

pass  our  time  in  His  very  presence,  as  it  might 

be,  see  things  differently  —  I  mean,  such  of  us 

as  have  white  natur's.      A  red-skin   has   his 

notions,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so ; 

and  if  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  as   a 

Christian  white  man^s,  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 

SdU,  there  are  matters  that  belong  altogether 

to  the  ordering  of  God's  providence ;  and  these 

salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  are  some  of  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  these  things, 

but  I  think  it  the  duty  of  all  to  believe  in 

them.      For  my  part,  I  am  one   of  them  who 

think   that    the   same   hand  which    made   the 

sweet  water  can  make  the  salt." 

"  Hold  on  there,  Master  Pathfinder,''  inter- 
rupted Cap,  not  without  some  heat ;  "  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  and  manly  faith,  I  will  turn 
my  back  on  no  one,  when  afloat.  Although 
more  accustomed  to  make  all  snug  aloft,  and  to 


the  huiricane  Moieft,  lianQm  ibal  fptriiu^rlwt 
hdlplaif.  nipir(ii)#Hiii  tiato%  {an<l  J.l^^  ^y 
revefaiQ^.irbenB f^mr^Bce.Jb  dii^  A$U[  pcMt 
to  a«j^  aiid  AalJ^^rathorifiliUDiM^ 
is  thifl;,\P!h|ch  la,  88  yoaall  kiHMii^mof|)yf|||i 
intimalkm  tholi  being  accuatomed  to  .set  jn^ct 
in  Uurge  bodieB  stdt,  I  sblHiU  like  to  laste  M 
bdbie.I^aiiibelieiieilfiobefbsb.^  .     t 

**  God  has  given  the  salt  lick  to  the  deer ; 
,and  he  has  given  to  man,  red-skin  and  white, 
the  delicious  spring  at  which  to  slake  his  thirst 
It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may  not 
have  given  lakes  of  pure  water  to  the  west« 
and  lakes  of  impure  water  to  the  east."" 

Cap  was  awed,  in  spite  of  his  overweening 
dogmatism,  by  the  earnest  simplicity  of  the 
Pathfinder,  though  he  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  believing  a  fact  which,  for  many  years,  he 
had  pertinaciously  insisted  could  not  be  true. 
Unwilling  to  give  up  the  point,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  unable  to  maintain  it  against  a 
reasoning  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and 
which   possessed   equally    the   force   of  truth. 
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fidth,  and  probability,  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
oftbesabject  by  evasioQ. 

« WeU,  weU,  friend  Pathfinder,**  he  said, 
**  ve  will  leave  the  argument  where  it  is ; 
tod,  as  the  Sergeant  has  sent  you  to  give  us 
pOotage  to  this  same  lake,  we  can  try  the  wa- 
ter when  we  once  reach  it  Only  mark  my 
^wds— I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  fresh 
on  the  rarfaoe;  the  Atlantic  is  sometimes  fresh 
OB  the  surface,  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers ; 
hit,  reiy  on  it,  I  shall  show  you  a  way  of 
Ming  the  water  many  fathoms  deep,  of  which 
fni  never  dreamed ;  and  then  we  shall  know 
fflore  about  it." 

The  guide  seemed  content  to  let  the  matter 
M,  and  the  conversation  changed. 

'^  We  are  not  oveivconceited  oonsarning  our 
jlffts,**  observed   the  Pathfinder  after  a  short 
pause,  ^  and  well  know  that  such  as  live  in 
che  towns,  and  near  the  sea — ^ 
"  On  the  sea,*  interrupted  Cap. 
*  On  the  sea,  if  you  wish  it,  friend,  have 
opportunities  that  do  not  befall  us  of  the  wil- 
derness.      Still,   we    know  our  own   callings. 
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and  they  are  what  I  consider  natural  callings 
and  are  not  parvarted  by  vanity  and  wanton- 
ness. Now,  my  gifts  are  with  the  rifle,  and 
on  a  trail,  and  in  the  way  of  game  and  scout* 
ing ;  for,  though  I  can  use  the  spear  and  the 
paddle,  I  pride  not  myself  on  either.  The 
youth,  Jasper,  there,  who  is  discoursing  witli 
the  Sergeant's  daughter,  is  a  different  cratur'; 
fur  he  may  he  said  to  hreatlie  the  water,  aa 
it  might  be,  like  a  fish.  The  Indians  and 
Frenchers  of  the  north  shore  call  him  £au- 
douce,  on  account  of  his  gifts  in  this  par- 
ticular. He  is  better  at  the  oar,  and  the  rope 
too,  than  in  making  fires  on  a  trail." 

"  There  must  be  something  about  these 
gifts  of  which  you  speak,  after  all,*'  said  Cap. 
"  Now  this  fire,  I  will  acknowledge,  has  over- 
laid all  my  seamanship.  Arrowhead,  there, 
said  the  smoke  came  from  a  pale-face's  fire, 
and  that  is  a  piece  of  philosophy  that  I  hold 
to  be  equal  to  steering  in  a  dark  night  by  the 
edges  of  the  sand." 

**  It 's  no  great  secret,  it 's  no  great  secret," 
returned  Pathfinder,  laughing   with  great  in- 
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ward  glee,  though  habitual  caution  prevented 
the  emission  of  any  noise.  ^*  Nothing  is  easier 
to  us  who  pass  our  time  in  the  great  school  of 
Providence,  than  to  lam  its  lessons.  We 
should  be  as  useless  on  a  trail,  or  in  carrying 
tidings  through  the  wilderness,  as  so  many 
woodchucks,  did  we  not  soon  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  these  niceties.  Eau-douce,  as  we  call 
him,  is  so  fond  of  the  water,  that  he  gathered 
a  damp  stick  or  two  for  our  fire,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  as  well  as  those  that  are  tho- 
roughly dried,  lying  scattered  about ;  and  wet 
will  bring  dark  smoke,  as  I  suppose  even  you 
followers  of  the  sea  must  know.  It 's  no  great 
secret  —  it 's  no  great  secret  —  though  all  is 
mystery  to  such  as  doesnU  study  the  Lord  and 
His  mighty  ways  with  humility  and  thankful- 
ness." 

"  That  must  be  a  keen  eye  of  Arrowhead^s 
to  see  so  slight  a  difference/' 

"  He  would  be  but  a  poor  Indian  if  he 
did'nt.  No,  no;  it  is  war-time,  and  no  red- 
skin is  outlying  without  using  his  senses. 
Every  skin  has  its  own  natur',  and  every  na- 
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tur'  has  its  own  Isws,  as  well  as  its  onn  skiihl  ] 
It  was  many  years  before  I   could  master  aUt'l 
these  higher  branches  of  a  forest  edication  ;  f<nf  I 
red-skill   knowledge   doesn't   come   as   easy  ttx  ] 
white-skin  natur',  as  what  I  suppose  is  intend- 
ed lobe  while-akiu  knowledge;    though  J  havQ 
but  little  of  the  latter,  having  passed  most  o£ 
my  time  in  the  wilderness." 

"  You  have  been  a  ready  scholar,  Maslec  I 
Pathfinder,  as  is  seen  by  ymir  understanding 
these  things  so  well.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
no  grett  matter,  for  a  man  regularly  brought 
up  to  the  sea,  to  catch  these  trifles,  if  be 
could  only  bring  his  mind  fairly  to  bear  upon 
them." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  The  white  man  has 
bis  difficulties  in  getting  red-skin  habits,  quite 
as  much  as  the  Indian  in  getting  white-skin. 
ways.  As  for  the  real  natur%  it  is  my  opi- 
nion that  neither  can  actually  get  that  of  the 
other." 

"  And  yet  we  sailors,  who  run  about  the 
world  so  much,  say  there  is  but  one  nature, 
whether  it  be  in  the  China-man  or  a  Dutch- 
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man.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  of  that 
way  of  ihinkiDg  too;  for  I  have  generally 
found  that  all  nations  like  gold  and  silver, 
and  most  men  relish  tobacco/' 

**  Then  you  seafaring  men  know  little  of 
the  red-skins.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of 
your  China-men  who  could  sing  their  deaths 
songs,  with  their  flesh  torn  with  splinters, 
and  cut  with  knives,  the  fire  raging* around 
their  naked  bodies,  and  death  staring  them 
in  the  face  ?  Until  you  can  find  me  a  Chin»* 
man,  or  a  Christian-man,  that  can  do  all  this, 
you  cannot  find  a  man  with  a  red-skin  natur\ 
Ut  him  look  ever  so  valiant,  or  know  how  to 
read  all  the  books  that  were  ever  printed.'' 

**  It  is  the  savages  only  that  play  each 
other  such  hellish  tricks,"  said  Master  Cap, 
glancing  his  eyes  about  him  uneasily  at  the 
apparently  endless  arches  of  the  forest.  ^^  No 
white  man  is  ever  condemned  to  undergo  these 
trials.'' 

^  Nay,  therein  you  are  again  mistaken,^ 
returned  the  Pathfinder,  cooUy  selecting  a 
dclidatfe  morsel  of  the  •  venison  as  his  bonne 
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hoiiche  ;    "  for   t}iough   these  torments  belong^' 
only   to   the   red-skin   natur",   in   the   way  oP 
bearing   them    like   braves,    vhite-skin   natur"' 
■  may   be,   and   often    has   been,    agonized    b^  i 
them." 

"  Happily,"  said  Cap,  with  an  effort  to  clear 
his  throat,  "  none  of  his  Majesty's  allies  will 
he  likely  to  attempt  such  damnable  cruelties 
on  any  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects.  I  have  J 
not  served  much  in  the  royal  nary,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  have  served,  and  that  is  something; 
and,  in  the  way  of  privateering  and  worrying 
the  enemy  in  his  ships  and  cargoes,  Vve  done 
my  full  share.  But  I  trust  there  are  no 
French  savages  on  this  side  the  lake,  and  I 
think  you  said  that  Ontario  is  a  broad  sheet 
of  water  P  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  broad  in  our  eyes,"  returned 
Pathfinder,  not  caring  to  conceal  the  smile 
which  lighted  a  face  that  bad  been  burnt  by 
exposure  to  a  bright  red,  "  though  I  mistrust 
that  some  may  think  it  narrow  ;  and  narrow 
it  is,  if  you  wish  it  to  keep  off  the  foe.  On- 
tario has   two  ends,   and   the  enemy    that   is 
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a&aid  to  cross  it,   will  be  certain  to   come 
round  it" 

**Ab!   that   comes  of  your  d        d  fresh- 
water ponds  !^  growled  Cap,  hemming  so  loud- 
Ij  IS  to  cause  him  instantly  to  repent  the  in- 
discretion.    ^  No  man,  now,  ever  heard  of  a 
pinte  or  a  ship  getting  round  one  end  of  the 
Atlantic!'' 
**  Mayhap  the  ocean  has  no  ends  ?^ 
'^That  it   hasnH;   nor   sides,  nor   bottom. 
The  nation  that  is  snugly  moored  on  one  of  its 
(outs,  need  fear  nothing  from  the  one  anchored 
Abeam,  let  it  be  ever  so  savage,  unless  it  pos* 
ttsaes  the  art  of  ship-building.     No,  no !  the 
people  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
seed  fear  but   little  for  their  skins  or  their 
icalps.     A   man   may  lie  down   at  night,   in 
tboae  regions,   in    the    hope    of    finding    the 
hair  on   his  head   in  the  morning,  unless  he 
wears  a  wig."" 

*'  It  isn't  so  here.  I  don't  wish  to  flurry  the 
young  woman,  and  therefore  I  will  be  in  no  way 
particular,  though  she  seems  pretty  much  lis- 
tening to  £au-douce,  as  we  call  him ;  but  with- 
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out  the  edication  I  have  received,  1  should 
thhik  it,  at  this  very  moment,  ft  risky  journey 
to  go  over  the  very  ground  that  lies  between  us 
and  the  garrison,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
frontier.  There  are  alwut  as  many  Iroquois 
oi)  this  side  of  Ontario,  as  there  are  on  the 
other.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  friend  Cap, 
that  the  Sergeant  has  engaged  us  to  come  out 
and  show  you  the  path." 

"  What !  do  the  knaves  dure  to  cruise  so  near 
the  guns  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  works  ?" 

"  Do  not  the  ravens  resort  near  the  carcass 
of  the  deer,  though  the  fowler  is  at  hand? 
They  come  this-a-way,  as  it  might  he,  natu- 
rally. There  are  more  or  less  whites  passing 
between  the  forts  and  the  settlements,  and  (hey 
are  sure  to  be  on  their  trails.  Tiie  Sarpent  has 
come  up  one  side  of  the  river,  and  I  have  come 
up  the  other,  in  order  to  scout  for  the  outlying 
rascals,  while  Jasper  brought  up  the  canoe,  like 
a  bold-hearted  sailor  as  he  is.  The  Sergeant 
told  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all  about  his 
child,  and  how  his  heart  yearned  for  her,  and 
how  gentle  and  obedient  she  was,  until  I  think 
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the  lad  would  have  dashed  iDto  a  Mingo  camp, 
single-handed,  rather  than  not  a-come.'* 

**  We  thank  him  —  we  thank  him,  and 
shall  think  the  better  of  him  for  his  readiness ; 
though  I  suppose  the  boy  has  run  no  great 
risk,  after  all.** 

**  Only  the  risk  of  being  shot  from  a  coTer, 
as  he  forced  the  canoe  up  a  swift  rift,  or  turned 
an  elbow  in  the  stream,  with  his  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  the  eddies.  Of  all  the  risky  journeys, 
that  on  an  ambushed  river  is  the  most  risky, 
in  my  judgment,  and  that  risk  has  Jasper 
run." 

**  And  why  the  devil  has  the  Sergeant  sent  for 
me  to  travel  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  this 
outlandish  manner  ?  Give  me  an  ofBng,  and 
the  enemy  in  sight,  and  I  ^11  play  with  him  in 
his  own  fashion,  as  long  as  he  pleases,  long 
bows  or  close  quarters ;  but  to  be  shot  like  a 
turtle  asleep  is  not  to  my  humour.  If  it  were 
not  for  little  Magnet  there,  I  would  tack  ship 
this  instant,  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to 
York,  and  let  Ontario  take  care  of  itself,  salt 
water  or  fresh  water.** 
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**  That  wouldn't  mend  the  mmtter  math, 
friend  mariner,  as  the  mad  to  return  it  mud) 
longer  and  almost  as  bad  as  tbe  road  to  go  on. 
Trust  ta  us,  and  we  will  cany  jou  throu^ 
safely,  or  lose  our  scalpa." 

Cap  wore  a  ti^t  solid  queues  daaa  up  in  cd- 
skin,  wbile  the  top  of  his  bead  was  nearly  bald ; . 
and  be  mechanically  passed  hia  hand  overbotbt. 
as  if  to  m^e  certain  that  eath  was  in  ita  right 
place.  He  was  at  the  bottom,  however,  a 
brave  man,  and  had  often  faced  death  with 
coolnesx,  though  never  in  the  frightful  forms 
in  which  it  presented  itself  under  the  brief  but 
graphic  picture  of  bis  companion.  It  was  too 
late  to  retreat ;  aud  he  determined  to  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  though  he  could  not 
avoid  muttering  inwardly  a  few  curses  on  the 
indifference  and  indiscretion  with  which  his 
brother-in-law,  tbe  Sergeant,  had  led  him  into 
his  present  dilemma. 

"  I  make  no  doubt,  Master  Pathfinder,"  he 
answered,  when  these  thoughts  bad  found  time 
to  glance  through  his  mind,  "  that  we  shall 
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reach  port  in  safety.     What  distance  may  we 
DOW  be  from  the  fort  ?*• 

** Little  more  than  fifteen  miles;  and  swift 
nfles  too,  as  the  river  runs,  if  the  Mingos  let 
us  go  dear." 

**  And  I  suppose  the  woods  will  stretch  along 
starboard  and  larboard,  as  heretofore  ?^ 
"Anan?** 

^  I  mean  that  we  shall  have  to  pick  our  way 
through  these  damned  trees.^ 

^  Nay,  nay,  you  will  go  in  the  canoe,  and 
the  Osw^o  has  been  cleared  of  its  flood- wood 
by  the  troops.  It  will  be  floating  down  stream, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  swift  current." 

*^  And  what  the  devil  is  to  prevent  these 
minks  of  which  you  speak,  from  shooting  us  as 
we  double  a  headland,  or  are  busy  in  steering 
clear  of  the  rocks  ?^ 

"  The  Lord !  —  he  who  has  so  often  helped 
others,  in  greater  difficulties.  Many  and  many 
is  the  time  that  my  head  would  have  been 
stripped  of  hair,  skin,  and  all,  hadnH  the  Lord 
fi^t  of  my  side.     I  never  go  into  a  skrimmage. 
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friend  mariner,  without  thinking  of  this  great 
ally,  who  can  do  more  in  battle  than  all  the 
battalions  of  the  60th,  were  they  brought  into 
a  single  line.^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  this  may  do  well  enough  for  a 
Bcouter ;  but  wc  seamen  like  our  ofEng,  and  to 
go  into  action  with  nothing  in  our  minds  but 
the  business  before  us  —  plain  broadside  and 
broadside  work,  and  no  trees  or  rocks,  to 
thicken  the  water." 

"  And  no  Lord,  too,  I  dare  to  say,  if  the 
truth  were  known.  Take  my  word  for  it. 
Master  Cap,  that  no  battle  is  the  worse  fi't 
for  having  the  Lord  on  your  side.  Look  at 
the  head  of  the  Big  Sarpent,  there ;  you  can 
see  the  mark  of  a  knife  all  along  by  his  left 
ear  :  now,  nothing  but  a  bullet  from  this  long 
rifle  of  mine  saved  his  scalp  that  day ;  for  it 
had  fairly  started,  and  lialf  a  minute  more 
would  have  left  him  without  the  war-lock. 
When  the  Mohican  squeezes  my  hand,  and 
intermates  that  I  befriended  him  in  that  matter, 
I  tell  him,  no;  it  was  the  Lord,  who  led  me  to 
the  only  spot  where  execution  could  be  done,  or 
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his  necessity  be  made  known,  on  account  of  the 
smoke.  Sartaio  when  I  got  the  right  position, 
I  finished  the  affair  of  my  own  accord ;  for  a 
friend  under  the  tomahawk  is  apt  to  make  a 
man  think  quick,  and  act  at  once,  as  was  my 
case,  or  the  Sarpent's  spirit  would  be  hunting 
in  the  happy  land  of  his  people,  at  this  very 
moment." 

*^  Come,  come.  Pathfinder,  this  palaver  is 
worse  than  being  skinned  from  stem  to  stern; 
we  have  but  a  few  hours  of  sun,  and  had  better 
be  drifting  down  this  said  current  of  yours, 
while  we  may.  Magnet,  dear,  are  you  not 
ready  to  get  under  way  ?'' 

Magnet  started,  blushed  brightly,  and  made 
her  preparations  for  an  immediate  departure. 
Not  a  syllable  of  the  discourse  just  related  had 
she  heard ;  for  Eau-douce,  as  young  Jasper  was 
ofltener  called  than  anything  else,  had  been  fill- 
ing her  ears  with  a  description  of  the  yet  dis- 
tant port  towards  which  she  was  journeying, 
with  accounts  of  her  father  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  a  child,  and  with  the  manner  of  life 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  frontier  garrisons. 
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Unconsciously,  she  had  become  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  her  thoughts  had  been  too  intently 
directed  to  these  matters  to  aUow  any  of  the 
less  agreeable  subjects  discussed  by  those  sn 
near  to  reach  her  ears.  The  bustle  of  depar- 
ture put  an  end  to  the  conversation  entirely, 
and  the  baggage  of  the  scouts,  or  guides, 
being  trilling,  in  a  few  minutea  the  whole  party 
was  ready  to  proceed.  As  they  were  about 
to  quit  the  spot,  however,  to  the  surprise  of 
even  his  fellow-guides,  Pathfinder  collected 
a  quantity  of  branches,  and  threw  them 
upon  the  embers  of  the  fire,  taking  care  even 
to  see  that  some  of  the  wood  was  damp,  in 
order  to  raise  as  dark  and  dense  a  smoke  as 
possible. 

"When  you  can  hide  your  trail,  Jasper," 
he  said,  "  a  smoke  at  leaving  an  encantpment 
may  do  good,  instead  of  barm.  If  there  are 
a  dozen  Mingos  within  ten  miles  of  us,  some 
on  'em  are  on  the  heights,  or  in  the  trees,  look- 
ing out  for  smokes ;  let  them  see  this,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  them.  They  are  wel- 
come to  our  leavings." 
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^  But  may  tbey  not  strike  and  follow  on 
our  trail?''  asked  the  youth  whose  interest 
in  the  hazard  of  his  situation  had  much  in- 
creased since  the  meeting  with  Magnet.  *'  We 
shall  leave  a  broad  path  to  the  river/' 

^  The  broader  the  better ;  when  there^  it  will 
surpass  Mingo  cunning,  even,  to  say  which 
way  the  canoe  has  gone ;  up  stream  or  down. 
Water  is  the  only  thing  in  natur'  that  will 
thoroughly  wash  out  a  trail,  and  even  water 
will  not  always  do  it  when  the  scent  is  strong. 
Do  you  not  see,  Eau-douce,  that  if  any  Mingos 
have  seen  our  path  below  the  falls,  they  will 
strike  off  towards  this  smoke,  and  that  they 
will  naturally  conclude  that  they  who  began 
by  going  up  stream,  will  end  by  going  up 
stream.  If  they  know  anything,  they  now 
know  a  party  is  out  from  the  fort,  and  it  will 
exceed  even  Mingo  wit  to  fancy  that  we  have 
come  up  here  just  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
back  again,  and  that,  too,  the  same  day,  atid 
at  the  risk  of  our  scalps." 

^^  Certainly,**  added  Jasper,  who  was  talking 
apart  with  the  Pathfinder,  as  they  moved  to- 
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wards  the  wind-row,  "they  cannot  know  any- 
thing about  the  Sergeant's  daughter,  for  the 
greatest  secrecy  has  been  observed  on  her  ac- 
count." 

"And  they  will  learn  nothing  here,"  return- 
ed Pathfinder,  causing  his  companion  to  see 
that  he  trod  with  the  utmost  care  on  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  leaves  by  the  little  foot 
of  Mabel,  "unless  this  old  salt-water  fish  has 
been  taking  his  niece  about  io  the  wind-^ov, 
like  a  fa'a  playing  by  the  side  of  the  old 
doe." 

"  Buck,  you  mean,  Pathfinder." 

"  Isn't  he  a  queerity  P  Now  I  can  consort 
with  such  a  sailor  as  yourself,  Eau-douce,  and 
find  nothing  very  contrary  in4>ur  gifts,  though 
yours  belong  to  the  lakes,  and  mine  to  the 
woods.  Hark'e,  Jasper,"  continued  the  scout, 
laughing  in  his  noiseless  manner;  "  suppose  we 
try  the  temper  of  his  blade,  and  run  him  over 
the  falls  P^ 

**  And  what  would  be  done  with  the  pretty 
niece,  in  the  mean  while  P" 

"  Nay,  nay,  no  harm  shall  come  to  her ;  she 
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must  walk  round  the  portage,  at  any  rate ;  but 
you  and  I  can  try  this  Atlantic  oceaner,  and 
then  all  parties  will  become  better  acquainted. 
We  shall  find  out  whether  his  flint  will  strike 
fire ;  and  he  may  come  to  know  something  of 
frontier  tricks.** 

Young  Jasper  smiled,  for  he  was  not  averse 
to  fun,  and  had  been  a  little  touched  by  Cap^s 
superciliousness;  but  Mabel's  fair  face,  light 
agile  form,  and  winning  smiles,  stood  like  a 
shield  between  her  uncle  and  the  intended  ex- 
periment. 

**  Perhaps  the  Sergeant's  daughter  will  be 
frightened,"  he  said. 

•*  Not  she,  if  she  has  any  of  the  Sergeant's 
spirit  in  her.  She  doesn't  look  like  a  skeary 
thing,  at  all.  Leave  it  to  me,  then,  Eau- 
douce,  and  I  will  manage  the  afiair  alone." 

**  Not  you.  Pathfinder ;  you  would  only 
drown  both.  If  the  canoe  goes  over,  I  roust 
go  m  It. 

^*  Well ;  have  it  so,  then ;  shall  we  smoke 
the  pipe  of  agreement  on  the  bargain  ?'" 

Jasper  laughed,  nodded  his  head,  by  way 
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of  consent,  and  then  the  subject  was  droi>- 
ped,  as  the  party  had  reached  the  canoe  so 
often  mentioned,  and  fewer  words  had  deter- 
mined much  greater  things  between  the  par- 
ties. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Before  these  fields  were  shorn  and  till'd. 
Full  to  the  brim  our  rivers  flow'd  ; 

The  melody  of  waters  fiU'd 
The  fresh  and  boundless  wood ; 

And  torrents  dashM,  and  rivulets  play'd, 

And  fountains  spouted  in  the  shade. 


Bryant. 


It  is  generally  known,  that  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  southern  side  of  Ontario  are,  in 
general,  narrow,  sluggish,  and  deep.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  many  of 
the  rivers  have  rapids,  or,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  language  of  the  region,  ^^  rifts,^  and  some 
have  falls.  Among  the  latter  was  the  parti- 
cular stream  on  which  our  adventurers  were 
now  journeying.  The  Oswego  Is  formed  by* 
the  junction  of  the  Oneida  and  the  Onondaga, 
both  of  which  flow  from  lakes ;  and  it  pursues 
its  way,  through  a  gently  undulating  country, 
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some  eight  or  ten  miles,  until  it  readies  tbe 
margin  of  a  .sort  of  natural  terrace,  dovfU 
which  it  tumbles  tome  tea  or  fifteen  feet,  to 
another  level,  acrou  which  it  ^de»,  or  gUnce% 
or  pursues  its  course  with  the  silent '  stealthy 
progress  oF  deep  wfter*  ui^  it  throws  its  tri- 
bute into  the  broad  receptacle  of  the  Ootario. 
The  canoe  in  wbicli  (Jap  and  bis  pMrty  had 
travelled  from  Fort  Stanwix,  the  kat  military 
station  on  the  Mohawk,  lay  by  the  nde  of  this 
river,  and  into  it  the  whole  party  now  entered, 
with  the  exception  of  Pathfinder,  who  remain- 
ed on  the  land,  in  order  to  shove  the  light 
vessel  off. 

"Let  her  starn  drift  down  stream,  Jasper," 
said  the  man  of  the  woods  to  the  young  ma- 
riner of  the  lake,  who  had  dispossessed  Arrow- 
head of  his  paddle  and  taken  his  own  station 
as  steersman  ;  let  it  go  down  with  the  current. 
Should  any  of  these  infarnals,  the  Mingos, 
strike  our  tnul,  or  follow  it  to  this  point,  they 
will  not  fail  to  look  for  the  signs  in  the  mud ; 
and  if  they  discover  that  we  have  left  the  shore 
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with  the  nose  of  the  canoe  up-stream,  it  is  a 
natural  belief  to  think  we  went  up-stream. 

This  direction  was  followed ;  and,  giving  a 
vigorous  shove,  the  Pathfinder,  who  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  strength  and  activity,  made  a 
leap,  landing  lightly,  and  without  disturbing 
its  equilibrium,  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  As 
soon  as  it  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  river 
or  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  boat  was 
turned,  and  it  began  to  glide  noiselessly  down 
the  stream. 

The  vessel  in  which  Cap  and  his  niece  had 
embarked  for  their  long  and  adventurous  jour- 
ney, was  one  of  the  canoes  of  bark,  which  the 
Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  constructing,  and 
which,  by  their  exceeding  lightness  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  propelled,  are  admi* 
rably  adapted  to  a  navigation  in  which  shoals, 
flood-wood,  and  other  similar  obstructions,  so 
often  occur.  The  two  men  who  composed  its 
original  crew  had  several  times  carried  it,  when 
emptied  of  its  luggage,  many  hundred  yards ; 
and  it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  strength  of 
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a  single  man  to  lift  its  weight.  Still  it  was 
long,  and,  for  a  canoe,  wide ;  a  want  of  steadi- 
ness being  its  principal  defect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated.  A  few  hours'  practice,  how> 
ever,  in  a  great  measure  remedied  this  evil,  and 
both  Mabel  and  her  uncle  had  learned  so  far  to 
humour  its  movements,  that  they  now  main- 
tained their  places  with  perfect  composure ; 
nor  did  the  additional  weight  of  the  three  guides 
tax  its  power  in  any  particular  degree,  the 
breadth  of  the  rounded  bottom  allowing  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water  to  be  displaced, 
without  bringing  the  gunwale  very  sensibly 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  stream.  Its  work- 
manship   was   neat;  the   timbers   were   small. 
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some  of  her  own  effects,  behind  her  uncle, 
while  the  Pathfinder  and  Eau-douce  stood  erect, 
the  one  in  the  bow,  and  the  other  in  the  stern, 
each  using  a  paddle,  with  a  long,  steady,  noise- 
less  sweep.  The  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  low  tones,  all  of  the  party  beginning  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  prudence,  as  they  drew  nearer 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  fort,  and  had  no  longer 
the  cover  of  the  woods. 

The  Oswego,  just  at  that  place,  was  a 
deep  dark  stream  of  no  great  width,  its  still 
gloomy-looking  current  vending  its  way  among 
overhanging  trees,  that,  in  particular  spots,  al- 
most shut  out  the  light  of  the  heavens.  Here 
and  there  some  half-fallen  giant  of  the  forest 
lay  nearly  across  its  surface,  rendering  care  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  the  limbs ;  and  most  of  the 
distance,  the  lower  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  of  smaller  growth  were  laved  by  its  wa- 
ters. The  picture  which  has  been  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  our  own  admirable  poet,  and 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  an  epigraph,  was  here  realised ;  the 
earth   fattened  by  the  decayed  vegetation  of 
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centuries,  and  black  with  loam,  the  stream  that  1 
filled  the  banks  nearly  to  overflowing,  and  tlie  j 
"  £cesb  and  bniwrllngn  WiQod,"  baogJtll  ^  viu|i>  ' 
ble  to  the  eye,  «■  (be  pen  of  Brjwot  has  |d#e- 
whoe  yividly  prefeittvd  them  to  the  iiwigiff^- 
tioo.  Ia  flhiHt,  tlw  entire  weoe  wjw  pqb  al  ^ 
rich  and  bepteroleiat  nstUEie,  be(Ebte  it  ha4  be9> 
subjected  t0  tike  U8CI  «oid  dearet  of  man ;  In^ 
uriant,  wild,  full  of  proouB^  apd  not  vit^mt 
the  charm  of  the  picturesque,  even  in  its  rudest 
state.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  in 
the  year  175-,  or  long  before  even  speculation 
had  brought  any  portion  of  western  New  York 
within  the  bounds  of  civilisation  or  the  pro- 
jects of  the  adventurous.  At  that  distant 
day,  there  were  two  great  channels  of  military 
communication  between  the  inhabited  portion 
of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  the  frontiers 
that  lay  adjacent  to  the  Canadas : — that  by 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and  that  by 
means  of  the  Mohawk,  Wood  Creek,  the  Onei- 
da, and  the  rivers  we  have  been  describing. 
Along  both  these  lines  of  communication,  mi- 
litary posts  had  been  established,  though  there 
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existed  a  blank  space  of  a  hundred  miles  be- 
tveen  the  last  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Oswego,  which  embraced 
oo6t  of  the  distance  that  Cap  and  Mabel  had 
jouroejed    under    the    protection   of  Arrow- 


^  I  sometimes  vash  for  peace,  again,'* .  said 

tlie  Pathfinder,  '<  when  one  can  range  the  forest 

tithout  searching  for  any  other  enemy  than 

the  beasts  and  fishes.    Ah^s  !  me;  many  is  the 

daj  that  the  Sarpent,  there^  and  I  have  passed 

hafpHy  among  the  streams,  living  on  venison, 

salmon,  and  trout,  without  thought  of  a  Mingo 

or  a  scalp  !     I  sometimes  wish  that  them  bles$> 

ed  days  might  come  back,  for  it  is  not  my  real 

gift  to  slay  my  own  kind.      I^m  sartain  the 

Sergeant's  daught^  don^t  think  me  a  wretch 

that  takes  pleasure  in  preying  on  human  na- 

tur'?'* 

As  this  remark,  a  sort  of  half  interrogatory, 
vas  made.  Pathfinder  looked  behind  him  ;  and, 
though  the  most  partial  friend  could  scarcely 
term   his   sun-burnt  and  hard  features  hand- 
some^ even  Mabel  thought  hi^  smile  attractive. 
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by  its  simple  ingenuousness  and  the  up^igh^■ 
neu  that  beamed  in  enry  lineament  ai  Ui 
honest  countenance.  ^ 

"  I  do  not  think  my  &ther  would  bare  sent 
one  like  ^Kwe  you  meotloa  to  tee  hii  daughttt 
through  the  wildemcH,"  the  young  woman  a» 
swesed,  Rturning  the  nnile  as  frankly  aa  it  waa 
given,  and  mudi  mtwe  sweetly. 

'<Tbat  be  wouldn%  that  he  wouldn't;  the 
Sergeant  is  a  man  of  feeling,  and  many  is  the 
march  and  the  fight  that  we  have  had^stood 
shoulder  tu  shoulder  in,  as  he  would  call  it  — 
though  I  always  keep  my  limbs  free,  when  near 
a  Frencher  or  a  Mingo." 

**  You  are,  then,  the  young  friend  of  whom 
my  father  has  spoken  eo  often  in  his  letters  f  " 

"  His  young  friend  —  the  Sergeant  has  the 
advantage  of  me  by  thirty  years ;  yes,  he  is 
thirty  years  my  senior,  and  as  many  my  bet- 
ter." 

"  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughter,  perhaps, 
friend  Pathfinder,"  put  in  Cap,  whose  spirits 
began  to  revive,  when  he  found  the  water  once 
more  flowing  around  him.     '*  The  thirty  years 
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that  you  mention,  are  not  often  thought  to  be 

ao  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  girls  of  nine- 
teen." 

Mabel  coloured ;  and,  in  turning  aside  her 
&ce^  to  avoid  the  looks  of  those  in  the  bow  of 
tbecaooe,  she  encountered  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  joung  man  in  the  stem.  As  a  last  re- 
source her  spirited  but  soft  blue  eyes  sought 
vrfnge  in  the  water.  Just  at  this  moment  a 
dull  heavy  sound  swept  up  the  avenue  formed 
hythe  trees,  borne  along  by  a  light  air  that 
lutfdly  produced  a  ripple  on  the  water. 

^  That  sounds  pleasantly,"  said  Cap,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears  like  a  dog  that  hears  a  distant 
hajing ;  "  it  is  the  surf  on  the  shores  of  your 
lake  I  suppose  ?  ^ 

**  Not  so  —  not  so,"  answered  the  Pathfinder ; 
••it  is  merely  this  river  tumbling  over  some 
rocks,  half  a  mile  below  us." 

"  Is  there  a  fall  in  the  stream  ?"  demanded 
Mabel,  a  still  brighter  flush  glowing  in  her 
bee, 

"The  devil!  Master  Pathfinder,  or  you, 
Mr.  Eau-deuce,'"  (for  so  Cap  began  to  style 


I 
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Jasper,  by  way  of  entering  cordially  into  the 
border  usages,)  *'  had  you  not  better  give  the 
canoe  a  sheer,  and  get  nearer  to  the  shore  ? 
These  waterfalls  have  generally  rapids  above 
them,  and  one  might  as  well  get  into  the  Mael- 
strom at  once,  as  to  run  into  their  suction." 

"  Trust  to  us  —  trust  to  us,  friend  Cap,"  an- 
swered Pathfinder;  '*  we  are  but  fresh-water 
sailors,  it  is  true,  and  I  cannot  boast  of  being 
much  even  of  that;  but  we  understand  rifts, 
and  rapids,  and  cataracts ;  and,  in  going  down 
these,  we  shall  do  our  endeavours  not  to  dis- 
grace our  edication." 

"  In  going  down ! "  exclaimed  Cap.  *'  The 
devil,  man  !  you  do  not  dream  of  going  down  a 
waterfall,  in  this  egg-shell  of  bark  !" 

"Sartain  ;  the  path  lies  over  the  falls,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  shoot  them,  than  to  unload 
the  c^iioe,  and  to  carry  that  and  all  it  con- 
tains around  a  portage  of  a  mile,  by  hand." 

Mabel  turned  her  pallid  countenance  towards 
the  young  man  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe ;  for, 
just  at  that  moment,  a  fresh  roar  of  the  fall 
was  borne  to  her  ears,  by  a  new  current  of  the 
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air,  and  it  really  sounded  ferrific,  now  that  the 
cause  was  understood. 

^^  We  thought  that,  bj  landing  the  females 
and  the  two  Indians/'  Jasper  quietly  observed, 
^  we  three  white  men,  all  of  whom  are  used  to 
the  water,  might  carry  the  canoe  over  in  safety, 
for  we  often  shoot  these  falls.**^ 

^^  And  we  counted  on  you,  friend  mariner,  as 
a  mainstay,''  said  Pathfinder,  winking  at  Jasper 
over  his  shoulder;  ^^for  you  are  accustomed  to 
see  waves  tumbling  about ;  and  without  some 
one  to  steady  the  cargo,  all  the  finery  of  the 
Sergeant's  daughter  might  be  washed  into  the 
river,  and  be  lost." 

Cap  was  puzzled.  The  idea  of  going  over 
a  waterfall  was,  perhaps,  more  serious  in  his 
eyes  than  it  would  have  been  in  those  of  one 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  pertained  to  boats  ; 
for  be  understood  the  power  of  the  element,  and 
the  total  feebleness  of  man  when  exposed  to  its 
fury.  Still  his  pride  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  deserting  the  boat,  while  others  not  only 
steadily,  but  coolly,  proposed  to  continue  in 
it.     Notwithstanding  the  latter  feeling,  and  his 


tile  human  head,  taken  so  strong 
fancy,  as  to  induce  liim  to  imagine 
sort  of  sanctuary. 

**  What  is  to  be  done  with  Magn 
manded,  affection  for  his  niece  raisi 
qualm  in  his  conscience.  **  We  a 
Magnet  to  land  if  there  are  enem^ 
near?'' 

"  Nay,  no  Mingo  will  be  near  th 
for  that  is  a  spot  too  public  for  theii 
answered  the  Pathfinder,  confidently 
is  natur',  and  it  is  an  Indian's  natur*  i 
where  he  is  least  expected.  No  feai 
a  beaten  path ;  for  he  wishes  to  come 
when  unprepared  to  meet  him,  and  tl 
lains  make  it  a  point  to  deceive  you, 
another.     Sheer  in,  Eau-douce,  and  w 
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the  eiceptioD  of  Pathfinder  and  the  two  sailors. 
Notwitbtanding  his  professional  pride,  Cap 
would  have  gladl J  followed ;  but  he  did  not  like 
to  exhibit  so  unequivocal  a  weakness  in  the  pre- 
8«Jce  of  a  fresh- water  sailor. 

**  I  call  all  hands  to  witness,^  he  said,  as  those 
vbo  had  landed  moved  away,  *^  that  I  do  not 
Mi  on  this  affair  as  anything  more  than  canoe- 
ing io  the  woods.  There  is  no  seamanship  in 
tombUng  over  a  waterfall,  which  is  a  feat  the 
g^test  lubber  can  perform  as  well  as  the  old- 
«t  mariner."" 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  needn''t  despise  the  Oswego 
Falls,  neither,"  put  in  Pathfinder,  "  for  though 
^hey  may  not  be  Niagara,  nor  the  Genessee,  nor 
tile  Cahoos,  nor  Glenn's,  nor  those  on  the  Cana- 
da, they  are  narvous  enough  for  a  new  beginner. 
Let  the  Sergeant^s  daughter  stand  on  yonder 
rock,  and  she  will  see  the  manner  in  which  we 
ignorant  backwoodsmen  get  over  a  difficulty 
that  we  can''t  get  under.     Now,  Eau-douce,  a 
steady  hand  and  a  true  eye,  for  all  rests  on  you, 
seeing  that  we  can  count  Master  Cap  for  no 
more  than  a  passenger.^ 

VOL.  1.  E 


tfiiking  to  hcT  companion  of  the 
uncle  so  unnecessarily  ran,  while  he 
riveted  on  the  agile  and  vigorous  fo 
douce,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the  stern  • 
boat,  governing  its  movements.  As 
ever,  as  she  reached  a  point  where 
view  of  the  fall,  she  gave  an  invol 
suppressed  scream,  and  covered  hei 
the  next  instant,  the  latter  were  agai 
the  entranced  girl  stood  immovable  i 
a  scarcely  breathing  observer  of  all  t 
The  two  Indians  seated  themselves  p 
a  log,  hardly  looking  towards  the  sti 
the  wife  of  Arrowhead  came  near  I 
appeared  to  watch  the  motions  of 
with  some  such  interest  as  a  child  r 
leaps  of  a  tumbler. 
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nion.  The  latter  still  stood  erect ;  and,  as  he 
kept  his  eye  on  some  object  bejond  the  fall,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  carefully  looking  for 
the  spot  proper  for  their  passage. 

**  Further  west,  boy  ;  further  west,*^  muttered 
Pathfinder ;  ^^  there  where  you  see  the  water 
foam.  Bring  the  top  of  the  dead  oak  in  a  line 
with  the  stem  of  the  blasted  hemlock.^ 

£au-douce  made  no  answer;  for  the  canoe 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  with  its  head 
pointed  towards  the  fall,  and  it  had  already  be- 
gun to  quicken  its  motion,  by  the  increased 
force  of  the  current.  At  that  moment.  Cap 
would  cheerfully  have  renounced  every  claim 
to  glory  that  could  possibly  be  acquired  by  the 
feat,  to  have  been  safe  again  on  shore.  He 
heard  the  roar  of  the  water,  thundering  as  it 
might  be,  behind  a  screen,  but  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct,  louder  and  louder,  and  be- 
fore him  he  saw  its  line  cutting  the  forest  below, 
along  which  the  gi*een  and  angry  element  seem- 
ed stretched  and  shining,  as  if  the  particles  were 
about  to  lose  their  principle  of  cohesion. 

Down  with  your  helm,  down  with  your 

e2 
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helm,  man  !"  he  exclaimed,  unable  any  longer 
to  suppress  his  anxiety,  as  the  canoe  glided 
towards  the  edge  of  the  fall. 

"  Ay,  ay,  down  it  is,  sure  enough,"  answer- 
ed Pathfinder,  looking  behind  him  for  a  single 
instant,  with  his  silent  joyous  laugh — "  down 
we  go,  of  a  sartainty  !  Heave  her  starii  up, 
boy ;  further  up  with  her  starn  P 

The  rest  was  like  the  passage  of  the  viewless 
wind.  Eau-douce  gave  the  rerjuired  sweep  with 
his  paddle,  the  canoe  glanced  into  the  channel, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  to  Cap  that 
he  was  tossing  in  a  caldron.  He  felt  the 
bow  of  the  canoe  tip,  saw  the  raging  foaming 
water  careering  madly  by  his  side,  was  sen- 
sible that  the  light  fabric  in  which  he  floated 
was  tossed  about  like  an  egg-shell,  and  then, 
not  less  to  his  great  joy  than  to  his  surprise, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  gliding  across  the 
basin  of  still  water,  below  the  fall,  under  the 
steady  impulse  of  Jasper's  paddle. 

The  Pathfinder  continued  to  laugh;  but  be 
arose  from  his  knees,  and,  searching  for  a  tin 
pot  and  a  horn  spoon,  he  began   deliberately 
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to  measure  the  water  that  had  been  taken'  in 
in  the  passage. 

*^  Fourteen  spoonfuls,  Eau-douce ;  fourteen 
fairly  measured  spoonfuls.  I  have,  you  must 
acknowledge,  known  you  to  go  down  with 
only  ten.** 

**  Master  Cap  leaned  so  hard  up  stream,^ 
returned  Jasper,  seriously,  *^  that  I  bad  diffi- 
culty in  trimming  the  canoe." 

^'  It  may  be  so,  it  may  be  so;  no  doubt  it 
was  so,  since  you  say  it;  but  I  have  known 
you  go  over  with  only  ten." 

Cap  now  gave  a  tremendous  hem,   felt  for 
his  queue  as  if  to  ascertain  its  safety,  and  then 
looked  back    in  order  to  examine  the  danger 
he   had   gone   through.     His  safety  is  easily 
explained.     Most  of  the  river  fell  perpendicu- 
larly ten  or  twelve  feet;  but  near  its  centre, 
the  force  of  the  current  had  so  far  worn  away 
the   rock,   as   to   permit    the   water   to   shoot 
through   a   narrow   passage,    at    an   angle   of 
about  forty  or  forty-five  degrees.     Down  this 
ticklish  descent  the  canoe  had  glanced,  amid 
fragments  of  broken   rock,  whirlpools,  foam. 


the  very  lightness  of  the  canoe  had 
its  descent ;  for,  borne  on  the  cres 
waves,  and  directed  by  a  steady  ey 
arm  full  of  muscle,  it  had  passed  like 
from  one  pile  of  foam  to  another, 
permitting  its  glossy  side  to  be  wetted 
were  a  few  rocks  to  be  avoided,  th 
direction  was  to-be  rigidly  observed, 
fierce  current  did  the  rest.* 

To  say  that  Cap  was  astonished  w 
be  expressing  half  his  feelings :  he  fe 
for  the  profound  dread  of  rocks,  wh 
seamen  entertain,  came  in  aid  of  hit 
ation  of  the  boldness  of  the  exploit, 
was  indisposed  to  express  all  he  felt 
might  be  conceding  too  much  in  fi 
fresh   water  and  inland   navigation ; 
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sooner  bad  be  cleared  bis  throat  witb  the 
aforesaid  hem,  than  he  loosened  his  tongue 
in  the  usual  strain  of  superiority. 

**  I  do  not  gainsay  your  knowledge  of  the 
channel.  Master  £au-douce  (for  such  he  re- 
ligiously believed  to  be  Jasper''s  sobriquet  ); 
and,,  after  all,  to  know  the  channel  in  such 
a  place  is  the  main  point.  I  have  had  cock- 
swains  with  me  who  could  come  down  that 
shoot  too,  if  they  only  knew  the  channel." 

^^  It  isn't  enough  to  know  the  channel, 
friend  mariner,**  said  Pathfinder ;  *^  it  needs 
narves  and  skill  to  keep  the  canoe  straight, 
and  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  rocks  too.  There 
isn''t  another  boatman  in  all  this  region  that 
can  shoot  the  Oswego,  but  Eau-douce  there, 
with  any  sartainty;  though,  now  and  then, 
one  has  blundered  through.  I  can't  do  it  my- 
self unless  by  means  of  Providence,  and  it 
needs  Jasper''s  hand  and  Jasper's  eye  to  make 
sure  of  a  dry  passage.  Fourteen  spoonfuls, 
after  all,  are  no  great  matter,  though  I  wish 
it  had  been  but  ten,  seeing  that  the  Sergeant's 
daughter  was  a  looker-on." 
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"  And  yet  you  conned  the  canoe ;  you  told 
him  how  to  head,  and  how  to  sheer." 

"  Human  frailty,  master  mariner ;  that  was 
a  little  of  white-skin  natur\  Now,  had  the 
Sarpent,  yonder,  been  in  the  b<iat,  not  a  word 
would  he  have  spoken,  or  thought  would  he 
have  given  to  the  public.  An  Indian  knows 
how  to  hold  hia  tongue ;  but  we  white  folk 
fancy  we  are  always  wiser  than  our  fellows. 
I'm  curing  myself  fast  of  the  weakness,  but 
it  needs  time  to  root  up  the  tree  that  has  been 
growing  more  than  thirty  years." 

"  I  think  little  of  this  affair,  sir ;  nothing 
at  all,  to  speak  my  mind  freely.  ItV  a  mere 
wash  of  spray  to  shooting  London  Bridge, 
which  is  done  every  day  by  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, and  often  by  the  most  delicate  ladies  in 
the  land.  The  King's  Majesty  has  shot  the 
bridge  in  his  royal  person," 

*'  Well,  I  want  no  delicate  ladies  or  king's 
majesties  (God  bless  'em)  in  the  canoe,  in 
going  over  these  falls;  for  a  boat's  breadth, 
either  way,  may  make  a  drowning  matter  of  it. 
Eau-douce,  we  shall  have  to  carry  the  Sergeant's 
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brother  over  Niagara  yet,  to  show  him  what 
may  be  done  on  a  frontier.^ 

^*  The  devil !  Master  Pathfinder,  you  must 
be  joking,  now  !  Surely  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
bark  canoe  to  go  over  that  mighty  cataract  ?" 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken.  Master 
Cap,  in  your  life.  Nothing  is  easier,  and  many 
is  the  canoe  I  have  seen  go  over  it  with  my 
own  eyes ;  and  if  we  both  live,  I  hope  to  satisfy 
you  that  the  feat  can  be  done.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  largest  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  the 
ocean,  might  be  carried  over,  could  she  once  get 
into  the  rapids.'^ 

Cap  did  not  perceive  the  wink  which  Path- 
finder exchanged  with  Eau-douce,  and  he  re- 
mained siledt  for  some  time ;  for,  sooth  to  say, 
he  had  never  suspected  the  possibility  of  going 
down  Niagara,  feasible  as  the  thing  must  ap- 
pear to  every  one,  on  a  second  thought,  the  real 
difficulty  existing  in  going  up  it. 

By  this  time,  the  party  had  reached  the 
place  where  Jasper  had  left  his  own  canoe,  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes,  and  they  all  re-embarked ; 
Cap,  Jasper,  and  his  niece,  in  one  boat,  and 

£5 
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Pathfinder,  Arrowhead,  and  the  wife  of  the 
latter,  in  the  other.  The  Mohican  had  already 
passed  down  the  banks  of  the  river  by  land, 
louking  cautiously,  and  with  the  skill  of  his 
people,  for  the  signs  of  an  enemy. 

The  cheek  of  Mabel  did  not  recover  all  its 
bloom  until  the  canoe  was  again  in  the  current, 
down  which  it  floated  swiftly,  occasionally  im- 
pelled by  the  paddle  of  Jasper.  She  witnessed 
the  descent  of  the  falls  with  a  degree  of  terror 
that  had  rendered  her  mute ;  but  her  fright  bad 
not  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  admiration  of 
the  steadiness  of  the  youth  who  directed  the 
movement,  from  blending  with  the  passing  ter- 
ror. In  truth,  one  much  less  quick  and  sensi- 
tive might  have  had  her  feelings  awakened  by 
the  cool  and  gallant  air  with  which  Eau-douce 
had  accomplished  this  clever  exploit.  He  hsd 
stood  firmly  erect,  notwithstanding  the  plunge ; 
and  to  those  who  were  on  the  shore,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  by  a  timely  application  of  his  skill 
and  strength,  the  canoe  had  received  a  sheer 
that  alone  carried  it  clear  of  a  rock,  over  which 
the  boiling  water  was  leaping  in  Jels  tTeau,— 
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JDow  leaving  the  brown  stone  visible,  and  now 
covering  it  with  a  limpid  sheet,  as  if  machinery 
controlled  the  play  of  the  element.  The  tongue 
cannot  always  express  what  the  eyes  view ;  but 
Mabel  saw  enough,  even  in  that  moment  of 
fear,  to  blend  for  ever  in  her  mind  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  plunging  canoe  and  the  un- 
moved steersman.  She  admitted  that  insidious 
feeling  which  binds  woman  so  strongly  to  man, 
by  feeling  additional  security  in  finding  herself 
under  his  care;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Fort  Stanwix,  she  was  entirely  at  her 
ease  in  the  frail  bark  in  which  she  travelled. 
As  the  other  canoe  kept  quite  near  her  own, 
however,  and  the  Pathfinder,  by  floating  at  her 
side,  was  most  in  view,  the  conversation  was 
principally  maintained  with  that  person  ;  Jasper 
seldom  speaking  unless  addressed,  and  con- 
stantly exhibiting  a  wariness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  boat,  that  might  have  been 
remarked  by  one  accustomed  to  his  ordinarily 
confident  careless  manner,  had  such  an  observer 
been  present  to  note  what  was  passing. 
*'  We   know   too  well  a  woman'^s  gifts,  to 
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think  of  carrying  thp  Sergeant's  daughter  over 
the  falls,"  said  Pathfinder,  looking  at  Mabel, 
while  he  addressed  her  uncle;  "  though  I  've 
been  acquainted  with  some  of  her  sex,  in  these 
regions,  that  would  think  but  little  of  doing  the 
thing." 

*'  Mabel  is  faint-hearted,  like  her  mother," 
returned  Cap,  "  and  you  did  well,  friend,  to 
humour  her  weakness.  You  will  remember  the 
child  has  never  been  at  sea." 

"  No,  no,  it  was  easy  to  discover  that ;  by 
your  own  fearlessness,  any  one  might  have  seen 
how  little  you  cared  about  the  matter.  I  went 
over  once  with  a  raw  hand,  and  he  jumped  out 
of  the  canoe  just  as  it  tipped,  and  you  may 
judge  what  a  time  he  had  of  it." 

"  What  became  of  the  poor  fellow  ?'*  asked 
Cap,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  take  the  other's 
manner  which  was  so  dry,  while  it  was  so  sim- 
ple, that  a  less  obtuse  subject  than  the  old 
sailor  might  well  have  suspected  its  sincerity. 
*'  One  who  has  passed  the  place  knows  how  to 
feel  for  him." 

"  He  was  a  poor  fellow,  as  you  say  ;   and 
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a  poor  frontier  man  too^  though  he  came 
out  to  show  his  skill  among  us  ignoranters. 
What  became  of  him  ?  —  why,  he  went  down 
the  falls  topsy-turvy  like,  as  would  have  hap- 
pened to  a  court-house  or  a  fort.^ 

"  If  it  should  jump  out  of  a  canoe,**  inter* 
rupted  Jasper,  smiling,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently more  disposed  than  his  friend^  to  let  the 
passage  of  the  falls  be  forgotten. 

"  The  boy  is  right,"  rejoined  Pathfinder, 
laughing  in  Mabel's  face,  the  canoes  being  now 
so  near  that  they  almost  touched ;  "  he  is 
sartainly  right.  But  you  have  not  told  us 
what  you  think  of  the  leap  we  took  ?" 

**  It  was  perilous  and  bold,"  said  Mabel ; 
**  while  looking  at  it,  I  could  have  wished 
that  it  had  not  been  attempted,  though,  now 
it  is  over,  I  can  admire  its  boldness  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  it  was  made." 

"  Now,  do  not  think  that  we  did  this  thing 
to  set  ourselves  off  in  female  eyes'.  It  may 
be  pleasant  to  the  young  to  win  each  other's 
good  opinions,  by  doing  things  that  may  seem 
praiseworthy  and  bold  ;  but  neither  Eau-douce 


twt*  ,  iiui  »uuiu  11  ue  iiKeiy  to  Je; 
a  vanity  of  this  sort  wliilc  out  on 
for  Jasper,  he  would  sooner  go  o^ 
wego  Falls,  without  a  looker-on, 
before  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes.  I 
lad  well  from  use  and  much  consc 
I  am  sure  he  is  not  boastful  or  vaii 

Mabel  rewarded  the  scout  witi 
that  served  to  keep  the  canoes  to 
some  time  longer;  for  the  sight  of 
beauty  was  so  rare  on  that  remot 
that  even  the  rebuked  and  self-mor 
ings  of  this  wanderer  of  the  forest 
sibly  touched  by  the  blooming  lo^ 
the  girl. 

*•  We  did  it  for  the  best,"  Pathfi 
tinued  ;  *^  *t  was  all  for  the  best.  Hac 
ed  to  carry  the  canoe  across  the  por 
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**  But  we  can  have  little  to  fear,  now.  The 
canoes  move  swiftly,  and  two  hours,  you  have 
said,  will  carry  us  down  to  the  fort.^ 

^*  It  shall  be  a  cunning  Iroquois  who  hurts 
a  hair  of  your  head,  pretty  one;  for  all  here 
are  bound  to  the  Sergeant,  and  most,  I  think, 
to  yourself,' to  see  you  safe  from  harm.  Ha! 
Eau-douce;  what  is  that  in  the  river,  at  the 
lower  turn,  yonder,  beneath  the  bushes,— I 
mean  standing  on  the  rock  ?" 

"  'T  is  the  Big  Serpent,  Pathfinder ;  he  is 
making  signs  to  us  in  a  way  I  don't  under* 
stand."" 

"  "T  is  the  Sarpent,  as  sure  as  I  'm  a  white 
man,  and  he  wishes  us  to  drop  in  nearer  to 
his  shore.  Mischief  is  brewing,  or  one  of  his 
deliberation  and  steadiness  would  never  take 
this  trouble.  Courage,  all !  we  are  men,  and 
must  meet  devilry  as  becomes  our  colour  and 
our  callings.  Ah  !  I  never  knew  good  come 
of  boasting;  and  here,  just  as  I  was  vaunting 
of  our  safety,  comes  danger  to  give  me  the 
lie."" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


An,  siryving  to  compare 

With  nature,  did  ao  arber  greune  diipred, 
Fram'd  of  wanton  y»ie  flowing  fayre, 

Tlirougli  whicli  the  fragrant  eghntmes  did  spred. 


The  Oswego,  below  the  falls,  is  a  more 
rapid  unequal  stream,  than  it  is  above  them. 
There  are  places  where  the  river  flows  in  the 
quiet  stillness  of  deep  water,  but  many  shoals 
and  rapids  occur;  and,  at  that  distant  day, 
when  everything  was  in  its  natural  state,  some 
of  the  passes  were  not  altogether  without  ha- 
zard. Very  little  exertion  was  required  on 
the  part  of  those  who  managed  the  canoes, 
except  in  those  places  where  the  swiftness  of 
the  current  and  the  presence  of  the  rocks 
required  care;  ,when,   indeed,   not   only   vigi- 
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"  Mingos  are  in  the  woods." 

"  That  we  have  believed  these  two  days : 
does  the  chief  know  it  ?" 

The  Mohican  quietly  held  up  the  head  of  a 
pipe  formed  of  stone. 

"  It  lay  on  a  fresh  trail  that  led  towards  the 
garrison," — for  so  it  was  the  usage  of  that 
frontier  to  term  a  military  work,  whether  it 
was  occupied  or  not. 

"  That  may  be  the  bowl  of  a.  pipe  belonging 
to  a  soldier.    Many  use  the  red-skin  pipes." 

"  See,"  said  the  Big  Serpent,  again  holdinj; 
the  thing  he  had  found  up  to  the  view  of  his 
fiiend. 

The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  of  soap-stone,  aud 
it  bad  been  carved  with  great  care,  and  with  a 
very  respectable  degree  of  skill;  in  its  centre 
was  a  small  Latin  cross,  made  with  an  accuracy 
that  permitted  no  doubt  of  its  meaning. 

"  That  does  foretell  devilry  and  wicked- 
ness," said  the  Pathfinder,  who  had  all  the  pro- 
vincial horror  of  the  holy  symbol  in  question 
that  then  pervaded  the  country,  and  which  be- 
came  so  incorporated  with  its  prejudices,  by 
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confounding  men  with  things,  as  to  have  left  its 
traces  strong  enough  on  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  community  to  be  discovered  even  at   the 
present  hour;  **no  Indian  who  had  not  been 
parvarted  by  the  cunning  priests  of  the  Cana- 
das,  would  dream  of  carving  a  thing  like  that 
on  his  pipe.      1 11  warrant  ye,  the  knave  prays 
to  the  image  every  time  he  wishes  to  sarcum- 
vent  the  innocent,  and  work  his  fearful  wicked- 
ness.    It  looks  fresh,  too,  Chingachgook  ?^ 
^'  The  tobacco  was  burning  when  I  found 


it/' 


**  That  is  close  work,  chief.  Where  was  the 
trail?" 

The  Mohican  pointed  to  a  spot  not  a  hun« 
dred  yards  from  that  where  they  stood. 

The  matter  now  began  to  look  very  serious, 
and  the  two  principal  guides  conferred  apart  for 
several  minutes,  when  both  ascended  the  bank, 
approached  the  indicated  spot,  and  examined 
the  trail  with  the  utmost  care.  After  this  in- 
vestigation had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
white  man  returned  alone,  his  red  friend  hav- 
ing disappeared  in  the  forest. 
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The  ordinary  expression  of  the  countenance  ) 
of  the  Pathfinder  was  that  of  simplicity,  inte-  [ 
grily,  and  sincerity,  blended  in  an  air  of  self-  ' 
reliance  that  usually  gave  great  confidence  to 
those  who  found  themselves  under  his  care ;  but  1 
now  a  look  of  concern  cast  a  shade  over  hit  \ 
honest  face,  thai  struck  the  whole  party. 

"  What  cheer,  Master  Pathfinder?"  de- 
manded Cap,  permitting  a  voice  that  was 
usually  deep,  loud,  and  confident,  to  sink  into 
the  cautious  tones  that  better  suited  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wilderness ;  *'  has  the  enemy  got 
between  us  and  our  port  P" 

"  Anan?" 

"  Have  any  of  these  painted  scaramouches 
anchored  off  the  harbour  towards  which  we  are 
running,  with  the  hope  of  cutting  us  off  in  en- 
tering ?" 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,  friend  Cap,  but 
I  am  none  the  wiser  for  your  words  ;  and,  in 
ticklish  times,  the  plainer  a  man  makes  his 
English,  the  easier  he  is  understood.  I  know 
nothing  of  ports  and  anchors;  but  there  is  a 
direful  Mingo  trail  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
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this  very  spot,  and  as  fresh  as  venison  without 
salt.  If  one  of  the  fiery  devils  has  passed,  so 
have  a  dozen ;  and^  what  is  worse,  they  have 
gone  down  towards  the  garrison,  and  not  a  soul 
crosses  the  clearing  around  it,  that  some  of 
their  piercing  eyes  will  not  discover,  when  sar- 
tain  bullets  will  follow.'^ 

^*  Cannot  this  said  fort  deliver  a  broadside^ 
and  clear  everything  within  the  sweep  of  its 
hawse  ?  " 

**  Nay,  the  forts  this-a-way  are  not  like  forts 
in  the  settlements,  and  two  or  three  light  can- 
non are  all  they  have  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  and  then,  broadsides  fired  at  a  dozen 
out-lying  Mingoes,  lying  behind  logs,  and  in  a 
forest,  would  be  powder  spent  in  vain.  We 
have  but  one  course,  and  that  is  a  very  nice 
one.  We  are  judgmatically  placed  here,  both 
canoes  being  hid  by  the  high  bank  and  the 
bushes,  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  any 
lurker  directly  opposite.  Here,  then,  we  may 
stay,  without  much  present  fear ;  but  how  to 
get  the  blood-thirsty  devils  up  the  stream 
again? — Ha!    I  have  it  —  I  have  it — if  it 
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does  DO  good,  it  can  do  no  tiann.     Do  you  I 
see  the  wide-topped  chestnut  here,  Jasper,  BtJ 
the  last  turn  in  the  river?  on  our  own  side  o 
the  stream,  I  mean  ?" 

"  That  near  the  fallen  pine  ?" 
"  The  very  same.  Take  the  flint  and  tinder- 
hox,  creep  along  the  bank,  and  light  a  fife  at 
that  spot :  may  be  the  smoke  will  draw  them 
above  us.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will  drop  the 
canoes  carefully  down  beyond  the  point  below, 
and  find  another  shelter.  Bushes  are  plenty, 
and  covers  are  easily  to  be  had  in  this  region^ 
as  witness  the  many  amhushments.^ 

"  1  will  do  it,  Path6nder,"  said  Jasper, 
springing  to  the  shore.  "  In  ten  minutes  the 
fire  shall  be  lighted." 

"  And,  Eau-douce,  use  plenty  of  damp  wood, 
this  time,"  half  whispered  the  other,  laughing 
lieartily,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner :  "  when 
smoke  is  wanted,  water  helps  to  thicken  it.** 

The  young  man  who  too  well  understood 
his  duty  to  delay  unnecessarily,  was  soon  off, 
making  his  way  rapidly  towards  the  desired 
point.     A  slight  attempt  of  Mabel  to  object 
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to  the  risk  was  disregarded,  and  the  party 
immediately  prepared  to  change  its  position, 
as  it  could  be  seen  from  the  place  where  Jasper 
intended  to  light  his  fire.  The  movement  did 
not  require  haste,  and  it  was  made  leisurely 
and  with  care.  The  canoes  were  got  clear  of 
the  bushes,  then  suffered  to  drop  down  with 
the  stream  until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  chestnut,  at  the  foot  of  which  Jasper 
was  to  light  the  fire,  was  almost  shut  out 
from  view,  when  they  stopped,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  adven- 
turer. 

"  There  goes  the  smoke ! "  exclaimed  the 
Pathfinder,  as  a  current  of  air  whirled  a  little 
column  of  the  vapour  from  the  land,  allowing 
it  to  rise  spirally  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
*^  A  good  flint,  a  small  bit  of  steel,  and  plenty 
of  dry  leaves,  make  a  quick  fire.  I  hope  Eau- 
douce  will  have  the  wit  to  bethink  him  of  the 
damp  wood  now  when  it  may  serve  us  all  a 
good  turn." 

"Too  much  smoke  —  too  much  cunning,** 
said  Arrowhead,  sententiously. 
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"  That  is  Gospel  truth,  Tiiscarora,  if  tte. 
Mingos  didn't  know  thai  they  are  near  sol«, 
diers;  but  soldiers  tommonly  think  more  of 
their  dinner,  at  a  halt,  than  of  ihcir  wisJoin 
and  danger.  No,  no ;  let  the  boy  pile  on  his 
logs,  and  smoke  them  well  too ;  it  will  all  bft 
laid  to  the  stupidity  of  some  Scotch  or  Irisbj 
blunderer,  who  is  thinking  more  of  hia  oat- 
meal or  his  potatoes,  than  of  Indian  aarcum-  ^ 
ventionsor  Indian  rifles." 

"  And  yet  I  should  think,  from  alt  we  have 
heard  in  the  towns,  that  the  soldiers  on  this 
frontier  are  used  to  the  artifices  of  their  ene- 
mies," said  Mabel ;  "  and  have  got  to  be  al- 
most as  wily  as  the  red-men  themselves." 

"  Not  thevi  not  they.  Experience  makes 
them  but  little  wiser;  and  they  wheel,  and 
platoon,  and  battalion  it  about,  here  in  the 
forest,  just  as  they  did  in  their  parks  at 
home,  of  which  they  are  all  so  fond  of  talk- 
ing. One  red-skin  has  more  cunning  in  his 
natur'  than  a  whole  regiment  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water;  that  is,  what  I  call  cun- 
ning   of    the    woods.      But    there    is    smoke 
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enough,  of  all  conscience,  and  we  had  better 
drop  into  another  cover.  The  lad  has  thrown 
the  river  on  his  fire,  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  Mingos  will  believe  a  whole  regiment  is 
out." 

While  speaking,  the  Pathfinder  permitted 
his  canoe  to  drift  away  from  the  bush  by 
which  it  had  been  retained,  and  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  the  bend  in  the  river  concealed 
the  smoke  and  the  tree.  Fortunately  a  small 
indentation  in  the  shore  presented  itself,  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  point  they  had  just 
passed;  and  the  two  canoes  glided  into  it, 
under  the  impulsion  of  the  paddles. 

A  better  spot  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  purpose  of  the  travellers  than  the 
one  they  now  occupied  The  bushes  were 
thick  and  overhung  the  water,  forming  a 
complete  canopy  of  leaves.  There  was  a  small 
gravelly  strand  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
bay,  where  most  of  the  party  landed  to  be 
more  at  their  ease^  and  the  only  position  from 
which  they  could  possibly  be  seen,  was  a  point 
on    the   river   directly  opposite.     There   was 

VOL.  I.  ' 


wet  and    marshy,  as  to  rcnde 
be  trodden. 

*'  This  is  a  safe  cover,'*  said 
after  he  had  taken  a  scrutinizii 
position  ;  ^^  but  it  may  be  nece 
safer.  Master  Cap,  I  ask  noti 
silence,  and  a  quieting  of  sui 
may  have  got  at  sea,  while  the 
I  make  provision  for  the  evil  ho 

The  guide  then  went  a  sho 
the  bushes,  accompanied  by  th< 
the  two  cut  off  the  larger  stem 
ders  and  other  bushes,  using 
not  to  make  a  noise.  The  enc 
trees,  for  such  in  fact  they  wc 
into  the  mud,  outside  of  the  cai 
of  the  water  being  very  triflin 
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rangement,  in  which  the  two  workmen  were 
essentially  favoured  by  the  natural  formation 
of  the  bank,  the  indentation  in  the  shores  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  aud  the  manner  in 
which    the  tangled    bushes    dipped  into   the 
stream.     The  Pathfinder  had   the  address  to 
look  for  bushes  that  had  curved  stems,  things 
easily  found  in  such  a  place ;  and  by  cutting 
them  some  distance  beneath  the  bend,  and  per^ 
mitting  the  latter  to  touch  the  water,  the  arti- 
ficial little  thicket  had  not  the  appearance  of 
growing  in  the  stream,  which  might  have  ex- 
cited suspicion ;    but,   one  passing  it,  would 
have  thought  that  the  bushes  shot  out  hori- 
zontally from  the  bank   before  they  inclined 
upwards    towards  the  light.      In   short,   the 
shelter  was  so  cunningly  devised,  and  so  art- 
fully prepared,  that  none  but  an  unusually  dis- 
trustful eye  would  have  been  turned  for  an 
instant  towards  the  spot,  in  quest  of  a  hiding- 
place. 

**  This  is  the  best  cover  I  ever  yet  got  into," 
said  the  Pathfinder,  with  his  quiet  laugh,  after 
having  been  on   the  outside  to  reconnoiter; 

f2 
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"  the  leaves  of  our  new  trees  fairly  tou< 
of  the  bushes  over  our  heads,  and  i 
painter  who  has  been  in  the  garrison  of  late, 
could  not  tell  which  belong  to  Providence,  and 
which  are  ours.  Hist ! — yonder  conies  Eau- 
douce,  wading,  like  a  sensible  boy,  as  he  is,  to 
leave  his  trail  in  the  water  !  and  we  shall  soon 
see  whether  our  cover  is  good  for  anything  or  J 
not."  ^ 

Jasper  had,  indeed,  returned  from  his  duty 
above ;  and  missing  the  canoes,  be  at  once  in- 
ferred that  they  had  dropped  round  the  next 
bend  in  the  river,  in  order  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  tire.  His  habits  of  caution  immediately 
suggested  the  expediency  of  stepping  into  the 
water,  in  order  that  there  might  exist  no  visi- 
ble communication  between  the  marks  left  on 
the  shore  by  the  party,  and  the  place  where  be 
believed  them  to  have  taken  refuge  below. 
Should  the  Canadian  Indians  return  on  thnr 
own  trail,  and  discover  that  made  by  the  Path- 
finder and  the  Serpent  in  their  ascent  from, 
and  descent  to  the  river,  the  clue  to  their 
movements  would   cease  at  the  shore,    water 
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leaving  no  prints  of  footsteps.  The  young 
man  had,  therefore,  waded,  knee-deep,  as  far  as 
the  point,  and  was  now  seen  making  his  way 
slowly  down  the  margin  of  the  stream,  search- 
ing curiously  for  the  spot  in  which  the  canoes 
were  hid. 

It  was  in  the  power  of   those  behind   the 
bushes,  by  placing  their  eyes  near  the  leaves, 
to  find  many  places  to  look  through,  while  one 
at  a  little  distance  lost  this  advantage ;  or,  even 
did  his  sight   happen   to  fall  on  some  small 
opening,   the  bank  and   the  shadows  beyond 
prevented  him  from  detecting  forms  and  out- 
lines of  sufficient  dimensions  to  expose  the  fu- 
gitives.    It  was  evident  to  those  who  watched 
his  motions  from  behind  their  cover,  and  they 
were  all  in  the  canoes,  that  Jasper  was  totally 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  the  Pathfinder  had 
secreted  himself.     When  fairly  round  the  curv- 
ature in  the  shore,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  fire 
he  had  lighted  above,  the  young  man  stopped 
and   began    examining   the  bank  deliberately 
and  with  great  care.     Occasionally,  he  advanc- 
ed eight  or  ten  paces,  and  then  halted  again,  to 


ana  came  so  near  the  artif 
lie  niiuht  liave  touched  it  \v 
he  detected  nothing,  and  w 
the  spot    when  Pathfinder 
beneath  the  branches  and  < 
low  voice,  to  enter. 

"  This  is  pretty  well,^  sa 
laughing;  though  pale-face 
eyes  are  as  different  as  hum, 
would   wager,   with  the   Sei 
here,   a  horn  of  powder  agi 
belt  for  her  girdle,  that  hei 
should  march  by  this  embank 
never  find  out  the  fraud  !     B 
actually  get  down  into  the 
where  Jasper  passed,  I  shouL 
plantation.      It  will  do,  for 
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get  under  way  at  once,  and  carry  sail  hard 
down  stream,  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  these 
rascals  are  fairly  astern  of  us  ?  We  seamen 
call  a  stern  chase  a  long  chase.^ 

•*  I  wouldn'^t  move  from  this  spot,  until  we 
bear  from  the  Sarpent,  with  the  Sergeant^s 
pretty  daughter  here  in  our  company,  for  all 
the  powder  in  the  magazine  of  the  fort  below. 
Sartain  captivity  or  sartain  death  would  follow. 
If  a  tender  fa^n,  such  as  the  maiden  we  have  in 
charge,  could  thread  the  forest  like  old  deer,  it 
might,  indeed,  do  to  quit  the  canoes;  for,  by 
making  a  circuit,  we  could  reach  the  garrison 
before  morning.*** 

"  Then  let  it  be  done,**  said  Mabel,  springs 
ing  to  her  feet,  under  the  sudden  impulse  of 
awakened  energy.  *^  I  am  young,  active,  used 
to  exercise,  and  could  easily  outwalk  my  dear 
uncle.  Let  no  one  think  me  a  hindrance.  I 
cannot  bear  that  all  your  lives  should  be  ex- 
posed  on  my  account.^ 

**  No,  no,  pretty  one ;  we  think  you  any- 
thing but  a  hindrance  or  anything  that  is  un- 
becoming, and  would  willingly  run  twice  this 
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risk  to  do  you  and  the  honest  Sergeant  a  aervioe. 
Do  I  not  speak  your  mind,  Eau-douoeP^ 

*<  To  do  Aer  a  service !"  said  Jasper  with 
emphasis.  **  Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  de- 
sert Mabel  Dunham  until  she  is  safe  in  her 
fatber^s  arms.^ 

<<  Well  said,  lad ;  bravely  and  honestly  laid^ 
too ;  and  I  join  in  it,  heart  and  hand.  No^ 
no ;  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  sex  I  have 
led  through  the  wilderness,  and  never  but  onoe 
did  any  harm  befall  any  of  them:  — that  was 
a  sad  day,  certainly;  but  its  like  may  never 
come  again.'' 

Mabel  looked  from  one  of  her  protectors  to 
the  other,  and  her  fine  eyes  swam  in  tears. 
Frankly  placing  a  hand  in  that  of  each,  she 
answered  them,  though  at  first  her  voice  was 
choked  — 

"  I  have  no  right  to  expose  you  on  my 
account.  My  dear  father  will  thank  you,  I 
thank  you,  God  will  reward  you ;  but  let 
there  be  no  unnecessary  risk.  I  can  walk  far, 
and  have  often  gone  miles  on  some  girlish 
fancy ;  why  not  now  exert  myself  for  my  life  ? 
nay,  for  your  precious  lives?" 
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"  She  is  a  true  dove,  Jasper,**  said  the  Path- 
finder,  neither  relinquishing  the  hand  he  held 
until  the  girl  herself,  in  native  modesty,  saw  fit 
to  withdraw  it,  **  and  wonderfully  winning ! 
We  get  to  be  rough,  and  sometimes  even  hard-* 
hearted,  in  the  woods,  Mabel ;  but  the  sight  of 
one  like  you  brings  us  back  again  to  our  young 
feelings,  and  does  us  good  for  the  remainder  of 
our  days.  I  dare  say  Jasper  here  will  tell  you 
the  same;  for,  like  me  in  the  forest,  the  lad 
sees  but  few  such  as  yourself  on  Ontario,  to 
soften  his  heart,  and  remind  him  of  love  for 
his  kind.  Speak  out,  now,  Jasper,  and  say  if 
it  is  not  so.'^ 

^*  I  question  if  many  like  Mabel  Dunham  are 
to  be  found  anywhere,*"  returned  the  young 
man  gallantly,  an  honest  sincerity  glowing  in 
his  face^  that  spoke  more  eloquently  than  his 
tongue;  ^^you  need  not  mention  woods  and 
lakes  to  challenge  her  equals,  but  I  would  go 
into  the  settlements  and  towns.^' 

**  We  had  better  leave  the  canoes,"  Mabel 
hurriedly  rejoined ;  "  for  I  feel  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  be  here.*^ 

F  5 
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'*  You  can  never  do  it,  you  can  never  da 
it.  It  would  be  a  march  of  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  that  too  of  tramping  over  brush  and 
roots,  and  through  swamps,  in  the  dark  ;  the 
trail  of  such  a  party  would  he  wide,  and  we 
might  have  to  fight  our  way  into  the  garriaaii>. 
after  all.     Wc  will  wait  for  tlie  Mohican." 

Such  appearing  to  be  the  decision  of  him 
whom  all,  iti  their  present  strait,  looked  up  fair', 
counsel,  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  party  now  broke  up  into  groups ;  Ar- 
rowhead and  his  wife  sitting  apart  under  the 
bushes,  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  though  the 
man  spoke  sternly,  and  the  woman  answered 
with  the  subdued  mildness  that  marks  the  de- 
graded condition  of  a  savage's  wife.  Path- 
finder and  Cap  occupied  one  canoe,  chatting  of 
their  different  adventures  by  sea  and  land; 
while  Jasper  and  Mabel  sat  in  the  other,  mak- 
ing greater  progress  in  intimacy  in  a  single 
hour  than  might  have  been  effected  under 
other  circumstances  in  a  twelvemonth.  Not- 
withstanding their  situation  as  regards  the 
enemy,  the  time  flew  by  swiftly,  and  the  young 
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peofde,  in  particular,  were  astonished  when 
Cap  informed  Ibem  how  long  ^tbey  had  been 
thus  occupied. 

'*  If  one  could  smoke.  Master  Pathfinder,^ 
observed  the  old  sailor,  ^'  this  berth  would  be 
aoug  enough ;  for,  to  give  the  devil  his  due, 
you  have  got  the  canoes  handsomely  land- 
locked, and  into  moorings  that  would  defy  a 
monsoon.  The  only  hardship  is  the  denial  of 
the  pipe.** 

^*  The  scent  of  the  tobacco  would  betray  us ; 
and  where  is  the  use  of  taking  all  these  pre- 
cautions against  the  Mingo^s  eyes,  if  we  are  to 
tell  him  where  the  cover  is  to  be  found  through 
the  nose?  No,  no;  deny  your  appetites; 
deny  your  appetites,  and  learn  one  virtue  from 
a  red-skin,  who  will  pass  a  week  without  eat- 
ing even,  to  get  a  single  scalp.  Did  you  hear 
nothing,  Jasper  ?'^ 

**  The  Serpent  is  coming." 

**  Then  let  us  see  if  Mohican  eyes  are  better 
than  them  of  a  lad  who  follows  the  water.^ 

The  Mohican  had  indeed  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  same  direction  as  that  by  which 


moved  close  under  the   bank 
utmost  caution,  got  a  positior 
look  back,  with  his  person  su 
ed  by  the  bushes  to  prevent  i 
any  in  that  quarter. 

**  The  Sarpent  sees  the  kna 
Pathfinder.  "  As  I  'm  a  Chri 
they  have  bit  at  the  bait,  and 
the  smoke ! " 

Here  a  hearty  but  silent  la 
his  words,  and  nudging  Cap 
they  all  continued  to  watch  th 
Chingachgook  in  profound  still 
hican  remained  stationary  as  th 
he  stood,  fully  ten  minutes ;  i 
apparent  that  something  of  intc 
red  within  his  view,  for  he  drc 
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quickly  down  it,  taking  care  to  lose  his  trail  in 
the  shallow  water.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
hurry  and  concerned,  now  looking  behind  him, 
and  then  casting  eager  glances  towards  every 
spot  on  the  shore,  where  he  thought  a  canoe 
might  be  concealed. 

"  Call  him  in,^  whispered  Jasper,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  his  impatience ;  '*  call  him  in, 
or  it  will  be  too  late.  See !  he  is  actually  pass- 
ing us.** 

*^  Not  so,  not  so,  lad ;  nothing  presses,  de- 
pend on  it,"  returned  his  companion,  "  or  the 
Sarpent  would  begin  to  creep.  The  Lord  help 
us  and  teach  us  wisdom !  I  do  believe  even 
Chingachgook,  whose  sight  is  as  faithful  as 
the  hound's  scent,  overlooks  us,  and  will  not 
find  out  the  ambushment  we  have  made !" 

This  exultation  was  untimely  ;  for  the  words 
were  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  Indian,  who 
had  actuaUy  got  several  feet  lower  down  the 
stream  than  the  artificial  cover,  suddenly 
stopped  ;  fastened  a  keen«riveted  glance  among 
the   transplant^   bushes;   made  a  few   hasty 


-  1  lie  accursed  iMinfjos  ! "  s 
as  soon  as  his  friend  was  neai 
addressed  with  prudence. 

"  Iroquois,**  returned  the  s 
dian. 

"  No  matter,  no  matter ;  1 
Mingo,  Mengwes,  or  furies — 
much  the  same.  I  call  all  n 
Gome  hither,  chief,  and  let  u 
tionally.'* 

The  two  then  stepped  aside, 
earnestly    in    the    dialect   of   t 
When  their  private  communica 
Pathfinder  rejoined  the  rest,   a] 
acquainted  with  all  he  had  learni 

The  Mohican  had  followed  th 
enemies  some  distance  towards 
the  latter  PAiicyhf  o  cirrl^f  ^^^  ♦Vi^ 
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tion,  to  find  a  cover  where  he  could  secrete 
himself,  until  the  party  might  pass.  It  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  him,  that  the  savages 
were  so  intent  on  this  recent  discovery,  that 
they  did  not  bestow  the  ordinary  attention 
on  the  signs  of  the  forest.  At  all  events,  they 
passed  him  swiftly,  fifteen  in  number,  treading 
lightly  in  each  others^  footsteps;  and  he  was 
enabled  again  to  get  into  their  rear.  After 
proceeding  to  the  place  where  the  footsteps 
of  Pathfinder  and  the  Mohican  had  joined  the 
principal  trail,  the  Iroquois  had  struck  off  to 
the  river,  which  they  reached  just  as  Jasper 
had  disappeared  behind  the  bend  below.  The 
smoke  being  now  in  plain  view,  the  savages 
plunged  into  the  woods,  and  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  fire  unseen.  Chingachgook  pro- 
fited by  this  occasion  to  descend  to  the  water, 
and  to  gain  the  bend  in  the  river  also,  which 
he  thought  had  been  effected  undiscovered. 
Here  he  paused,  as  has  been  stated,  until  he 
saw  his  enemies  at  the  fire,  where  their  stay, 
however,  was  very  short. 

Of  the  motives  of  the  Iroquois  the  Mohican 
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aniituition    of    the*    spot,    they 
some    plunging    again    into    tli 
six  or  eight  had  followed  the 
per  along  the  shore,  and  come  ( 
towards  the  place  where  the  car 
What    course  they   might   tal 
that  spot,  was  only  to  be  conje 
Serpent  had  felt  the  emergency 
ing  to  delay  looking  for  his  frie 
From  some  indications  that  wex 
ed  from   their  gestures,  howevc 
it   probable  that   their  enemie< 
down  in  the  margin  of  the  stn 
not  be  certain. 

As  the  Pathfinder  related  thi 
companions,  the  professional  f 
two  other   white   men   came  u 
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Jasper,  eagerly ;  ^^  the  current  is  strong,  and 
by  using  the  paddles  vigorously  we  shall  soon 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  these  scoundrels !  ^* 

"  And  this  poor  flower,  that  first  blossom* 
ed  in  the  clearings  —  shall  it  whither  in  the 
forest?'*  objected  his  friend,  with  a  poetry 
that  he  had  unconsciously  imbibed  by  his  long 
association  with  the  Delawares. 

^'  We  must  all  die  first,**  answered  the  youth, 
a  generous  colour  mounting  to  his  temples; 
**  Mabel  and  Arrowhead's  wife  may  lie  down 
in  the  canoes,  while  we  do  our  duty,  like  men, 
on  our  feet.'' 

**  Ay,  you  are  active  at  the  paddle  and  the 
oar,  Eau-douce,  I  will  allow,  but  an  accursed 
Mingo  is  more  active  at  his  mischief;  the 
canoes  are  swift,  but  a  rifle-buUet  is  swifter." 

*Mt  is  the  business  of  men,  engaged  as  we 
have  been  by  a  confiding  father,  to  run  this 
risk—" 

*^  But  it  is  not  their  business  to  overlook 
prudence.'' 

**  Prudence !  a  man  may  carry  his  prudence 
so  far  as  to  forget  his  courage." 


his  hands  clasped  the  barrel,  at 
own  shoulders.    As  Jasper  threv 
and  unmerited  imputation,  the 
comrade'^s  face  maintained  its  1 
though  the  young  roan  perceive 
gers  grasped  the  iron  of  the  gun 
city  of  a  vice.     Here  all  betra 
ceased. 

"  You  are  young  and  hot-hea 
Pathfinder,  with  a  dignity  that 
listeners  with  a  keen  sense  of  his 
rity ;  **  but  my  life  has  been 
dangers  of  this  sort,  and  my  e 
gifts  are  not  to  be  mastered  by  t 
of  a  boy.     As  for  courage,  Jasp 
send  back  an  angry  and  unmea 
meet  an  angry  and  an  unmeanin 
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easier   sarcumvented   by   prudence   than    out- 
witted by  foolishness/' 

**  I  ask  your  pardon.  Pathfinder,^  said  the 
repentant  Jasper,  eagerly  grasping  the  hand 
that  the  other  permitted  him  to  seize ;  **  I  ask 
your  pardon,  humbly  and  sincerely.  ^T  was  a 
foolish,  as  well  as  wicked  thing  to  hint  of  a  man 
whose  heart,  in  a  good  cause,  is  known  to  be  as 
6nn  as  the  rocks  on  the  lake  shore." 

For  the  first  time  the  colour  deepened  on  the 
cheek  of  the  Pathfinder,  and  the  solemn  dignity 
that  he  had  assumed,  under  a  purely  natural 
impulse,  disappeared  in  the  expression  of  the 
earnest  simplicity  that  was  inherent  in  all  his 
feelings.  He  met  the  grasp  of  his  young  friend, 
with  a  squeeze  as  cordial  as  if  no  chord  had  jar- 
red between  them,  and  a  slight  sternness  that 
had  gathered  about  his  eye  disappeared  in  a 
look  of  natural  kindness. 

"Tis  well,  Jasper, 'tis  well,'' he  answered, 
laughing,  **  I  bear  no  ill-will,  nor  shall  any  one 
in  my  behalf.  My  natur'  is  that  of  a  white 
man,  and  that  is  to  bear  no  malice.  It  might 
have  been  ticklish  work  to  have  said  half  as 


to  cease.     Mabel  was  standi 
noe,  her  light,  but  swelling 
in  an  attitude  of  graceful  ear 
on  her  lips,  her  head  averted 
riveted  on  an  opening  in  tl 
arm  extended  with  a  fishin 
which  had  touched  the  Pathi 
bowed  his  head  to  a  level  wil 
which  he  had  intentionally  1 
then  whispered  to  Jasper — 

'^  The  accursed  Mingos !  S> 
my  men,  but  lay  quiet  as  th 
trees!'' 

Jasper  advanced  rapidly,  I 
the  canoe,  and  with  a  gentle 
Mabel  to  place  herself  in  8U( 
concealed  her  entire  body. 


•  « 
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He  then  took  bis  own  post  near  her,  with  his 
rifle  cocked  and  poised,  in  readiness  to  Are. 
Arrowhead  and  Chingachgook  crawled  to  the 
cover,  and  lay  in  wait  like  snakes,  with  their 
arms  prepared  for  service,  while  the  wife  of  the 
former  bowed  her  head  between  her  knees,  co- 
vered it  with  her  calico  robe,  and  remained 
passive  and  immovable.  Cap  loosened  both 
his  pistols  in  their  belt,  but  seemed  quite  at 
a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  The  Pathfinder 
did  not  stir.  He  had  originally  got  a  position 
where  he  might  aim  with  deadly  effect  through 
the  leaves,  and  where  he  could  watch  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemies ;  and  he  was  far  too  steady 
to  be  disconcerted  at  a  moment  so  critical. 

It  was  truly  an  alarming  instant.  Just  as 
Mabel  touched  the  shoulder  of  her  guide,  three 
of  the  Iroquois  had  appeared  in  the  water,  at 
the  bend  of  the  river,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  cover,  and  halted  to  examine  the  stream 
below.  They  were  all  naked  to  the  waist,  arm- 
ed for  an  expedition  against  their  foes,  and  in 
their  war-paint.     It  was  apparent  that   they 


and  tho  third  towards  the  op 
evulentlv  doubted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Death  is  here,  and  death  is  there, 
Death  is  busy  everywhere. 

Shelley. 

It  was  a  breathless  moment.  The  only  clue 
the  fugitives  possessed  to  the  intentions  of 
thdr  pursuers,  was  in  their  gestures,  and 
the  indications  that  escaped  them  in  the  fury 
of  disappointment.  That  a  party  had  return- 
ed already,  on  their  own  footsteps,  by  land, 
was  pretty  certain;  and  all  the  benefit  ex- 
pected from  the  artifice  of  the  fire  was  neces- 
sarily lost.  But  that  consideration  became  of 
little  moment,  just  then ;  for  the  party  was 
menaced  with  an  immediate  discovery,  by  those 
who  had  kept  on  a  level  with  the  river.  All 
the  facts  presented  themselves  clearly,  and  as 


act  ill  concert.  \\Mthout  inakini;  aiiv  i 
therefore,  he  managed  to  get  the  two  In 
and  Jasper  near  him,  when  he  openec 
communications  in  a  whisper. 

"  We  must  be  ready,  we  must  be  rei 
he  said.     **  There  are  but  three  of  the  i 
ing  devils,  and  we  are  five,  four  of  whom 
be   set  down  as  manful  warriors,  for  si 
skrimmage.     Eau-douce,  do  you  take  tb 
low  that  is  painted  like  death  ;  Chingach 
I  give  you  the  chief;  and  Arrowhead 
keep  his  eye  on  the  young  one.     There 
be  no  mistake;    for  two   bullets  in  the 
body  would  be  sinful  waste,  with  one  lil 
Sergeant'^s  daughter  in  danger.     I  shall 
myself  in  resarve  against  accident,  lest  a  j 
reotile  appear,  for  one  of  your  bands 
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within  hearing.  Jasper^  boy,  in  case  of  any 
movement  behind  us,  on  the  bank,  I  trust 
to  you  to  run  out  the  canoe  with  the  Sergeant's 
daughter,  and  to  pull  for  the  garrison,  by  Gbd's 
leave." 

The  Pathfinder  had  no  sooner  given  these 
directions  than  the  near  approach  of  their 
enemies  rendered  profound  silence  necessary. 
The  Iroquois  in  the  river  were  slowly  descend- 
ing the  stream,  keeping  of  necessity  near  the 
bushes  that  overhung  the  water,  while  the 
rustling  of  leaves  and  the  snapping  of  twigs 
soon  gave  fearful  evidence  that  another  party 
was  moving  along  the  bank,  at  an  equally 
graduated  pace  and  directly  abreast  of  them. 
In  consequence  o{  the  distance  between  the 
bushes  planted  by  the  fugitives  and  the  true 
shore,  the  two  parties  became  visible  to  each 

m 

Other  when  opposite  that  precise  point.  Both 
stopped,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  that  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  directly  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  were  concealed.  Indeed  nothing 
sheltered  the  travellers,  but  the  branches  and 
leaves   of  plants  so  pliant  that  they  yielded 

VOL.  I.  o 


sitrjit    carried    the   eyes  of  the 
>avagcs,   whether  they  stood  i 
on  the  land,  above  the  bushes 
appeared  blended  in  a  way  tc 
picion.     Perhaps  the  very  bolt 
pedient    alone    prevented    an 
posure.      The   conversation    tl 
was  conducted  earnestly,  but  ii 
as  if  those  who  spoke  wished  t 
tentions  of  any  listeners.     It  ^ 
that  both  the  Indian  warriors 
as  the  Pathfinder,  understood, 
comprehended  a  portion  of  whai 
"  The  trail  is  washed  away 
said  one  from  below,  who  sto 
artificial  cover  of  the  fugitives, 
have  been  struck  by  the  salmo 
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^^  canoes,**  answered  the  speaker  on    the 

''It  cannot  be.     The  rifles  of  our  warriors 
'ffoir  are  certam." 

Tie  Pathfinder  gave  a  significant  glance  at 
«'asper,  and  he  clenched  his  teeth  in  order  to 
suppress  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing. 

''Let  my  young  men  look  as  if  their  eyes 

tone  eagles^,''   said  the  eldest  warrior  among 

those  who  were  wading  in  the  river.     "  We 

have  been  a  whole  moon  on  the  war-path,  and 

have  found  but  one  scalp.     There  is  a  maiden 

among   them,  and  some  of  our  braves  want 


Happily  these  words  were  lost  on  Mabel;  but 
Jasper^s  frown  became  deeper,  and  his  face 
fiercely  flushed. 

The  savages  now  ceased  speaking,  and  the 
party  that  was  concealed  heard  the  slow  and 
guarded  movements  of  those  who  were  on  the 
hank,  as  they  pushed  the  bushes  aside  in  their 
wary  progress.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
latter  had  passed  the  cover ;  but  the  group  in 
the  water  still  remained,  scanning  the   shore 

o2 
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with  eyes  that  glared  through  their  war-pair^ 
like  coals  of  living  fire.  After  a  pause  of  t«<^ 
or  three  minutes,  these  three  began  also  1^^ 
descend  the  stream,  though  it  was  step  by  step^ 
as  men  move  who  look  for  an  object  that  ha^ 
been  lost.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  aiti- 
iicial  screen,  and  Pathfinder  opened  his  mouth, 
in  that  hearty  but  noiseless  laugh,  that  nature 
and  habit  had  contributed  to  render  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  man.  His  triumph,  however,  was 
premature;  for  the  last  of  the  retiring  party, 
just  at  this  moment  casting  a  look  behind  him, 
suddenly  stopped;  and  his  fixed  attitude  and 
steady  gaze  at  once  betrayed  the  appalling  fact 
that  some  neglected  bush  had  awakened  his 
suspicions. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  concealed, 
that  the  warrior  who  manifested  these  fearful 
signs  of  distrust  was  young,  and  had  still  a 
reputation  to  acquire.  He  knew  the  import- 
ance of  discretion  and  modesty  in  one  of  his 
years,  and  most  of  all  did  he  dread  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  that  would  certainly  follow  a 
false  alarm.    Without  recalling  any  of  his  com* 
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panioDS,  therefore,  he  turned  on  his  own  foot- 
steps ;  and  while  the  others  continued  to  descend 
the  river,  he  cautiously  approached  the  bushes, 
on  which  his  looks  were  still  fastened,  as  by  a 
charm.  Some  of  the  leaves  which  were  exposed 
to  the  sun  had  drooped  a  little,  and  this  slight 
departure  from  the  usual  natural  laws  had 
caught  the  quick  eyes  of  the  Indian ;  for  so 
practised  and  acute  do  the  senses  of  the  savage 
become,  more  especially  when  he  is  on  the  war- 
path, that  trifles  apparently  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant sort  often  prove  to  be  clues  to  lead 
him  to  his  object 

The  trifling  nature  of  the  change  which  had 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  this  youth,  was  an 
additional  motive  for  not  acquainting  his  com- 
panions with  his  discovery.  Should  he  really 
detect  anything,  his  glory  would  be  the  greater 
for  being  unshared ;  and  should  he  not,  he 
might  hope  to  escape  that  derision  which  the 
young  Indian  so  much  dreads.  Then  there 
were  the  dangers  of  an  ambush  and  a  surprise, 
to  which  every  warrior  of  the  woods  is  keenly 
alive,  to  render  his  approach  slow  and  cautious. 


the  yoLinf^  savage  was  agai 
bushes  of  the  Pathfinder 
his  hand. 

Notwithstanding  their  c 
whole  party  behind  the  c 
fastened  on  the  working  • 
young  Iroquois,  who  was  a 
ing  feelings.     First  came  th 
taining  success  where  somt 
rienced  of  his  tribe  had  ft 
degree  of  glory  that  had  { 
share  of  one  of  his  years  or 
war-path ;  then  followed  do 
ing  leaves  seemed  to  rise  age 
the  currents  of  air ;  and  dist: 
ger  lent  its  exciting  feeling  U 
features  in  play.     So  very  si 
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odved.  As  no  man  ever  distrusts  strongly 
without  using  all  convenient  means  of  satisfying 
his  doubts,  however,  the  young  warrior  cau- 
tiously pushed  aside  the  branches*  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  within  the  hiding-place,  when  the 
forms  of  the  concealed  party  met  his  gaze,  re- 
sembling so  many  breathless  statues.  The  low 
exclamation,  the  slight  start,  and  the  glaring 
eye,  were  hardly  seen  and  heard,  before  the  arm 
of  Chingachgook  was  raised,  and  the  tomahawk 
of  the  Delaware  descended  on  the  shaven  head 
of  his  foe.  The  Iroquois  raised  his  hands 
frantically,  bounded  backward,  and  fell  into 
the  water,  at  a  spot  where  the  current  swept 
the  body  away,  the  struggling  limbs  still  tosbing 
and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death.  The  De- 
laware made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  seize  an  arm,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
the  scalp  ;  but  the  blood-stained  waters  whirled 
down  the  current,  carrying  with  them  their 
quivering  burthen. 

All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute ;  and 
the  events  were  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  men  less  accustomed  than  the  Pathfinder 
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and  his  associates  to  forest  warfare,  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 

**  There  is  not  a  moment  to  losei"  said  Jas- 
per, tearing  aside  the  bushes,  as  he  spoke 
earnestly,  but  in  a  suppressed  voice.  ''Do 
as  I  do.  Master  Cap,  jf  you  would  save  your 
niece ;  and  you,  Mabel  lie  at  your  length  in 
the  canoe. 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when^  seii- 
ing  the  bow  of  the  light  boat,  he  dragged  it 
along  the  shore,   wading  himself  while  Cap 
aided  behind,  keeping  so  near  the  bank  as  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  savages  below,  and 
striving  to  gain  the  turn  in  the  river  above 
him,  which  would  effectually  conceal  the  party 
from  the  enemy.    The  Pathfinder's  canoe  lay 
nearest  to  the  bank,  and  it  was  necessarily  the 
last  to  quit  the  shore.     The  Delaware  leaped 
on  the  narrow  strand,  and  plunged  into  the 
forest,  it  being  his  assigned  duty  to  watch  the 
foe  in  that  quarter,  while  Arrowhead  motioned 
to  his  white  companion  to  seize  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  to  follow  Jasper.     All  this  was  the 
work  of  an  instant :   but  when  the  Pathfinder 
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reached  the  current  that  was  sweeping  round 
the  turn,  he  felt  a  sudden  change  in  the  weight 
he  was  dragging ;  and  looking  back,  he  found 
that  both  the  Tuscarora  and  his  wife  had  desert- 
ed him.  The  thought  of  treachery  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  but  there  was  no  time  to  pause ; 
for  the  wailing  shout  that  arose  from  the  party 
below,  proclaimed  that  the  body  of  the  young 
Iroquois  had  floated  as  low  as  the  spot  reached 
by  his  friends.  The  report  of  a  rifle  followed  ; 
and  then  the  guide  saw  that  Jasper,  having 
doubled  the  bend  in  the  river,  was  crossing 
the  stream,  standing  erect  in  the  stern  of  the 
canoe,  while  Cap  was  seated  forward,  both 
propelling  the  light  boat  with  vigorous  strokes 
of  the  paddles.  A  glance,  a  thought,  and  an 
expedient  followed  each  other  quickly  in  one 
so  trained  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  frontier 
warfare.  Springing  into  the  stern  of  his  own 
canoe,  he  urged  it  by  a  vigorous  shove  into 
the  current,  and  commenced  crossing  the 
stream  himself,  at  a  point  so  much  lower 
than   that  of  his  companions  as  to  ofier  his 

own  person  for   a  target  to  the  enemy,  well 

o  5 
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knowing  that  their  keen  desire   to  secure   t 
■calp  would  control  all  other  fe^ngs. 

"  Keep  well  up  the  current  Jatpef;'"  shout- 
ed the  gallant  guide,  as  he  swept  the  water 
with  long,  steady,  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
paddle;  "keep  well  up  the  current,  and  pull 
for  the  alder  bushes  opponte.  Presarre  the 
Sergeant's  daughter  before  all  things,  and 
leave  these  Mingo  knaves  to  the  Sarpent  and 


Jasper  flourished  bis  paddle,  as  a  signal  of 
understanding,  while  shot  succeeded  shot  in 
quick  succession,  all  now  being  aimed  at  the 
solitary  man  in  the  nearest  canoe. 

"  Ay,  empty  your  rities,  like  simpletons,  ^ 
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warrior ;  but  I  may  say  here,  all  alone  by  my- 
self, that  you  are  little  better  than  so  many 
men  from  the  town  shooting  at  robins  in 
the  orchards.  That  was  well  meant,"^  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  as  a  rifle-bullet  cut  a  lock 
of  hair  from  his  temple ;  ^^  but  the  lead  that 
misses  by  an  inch  is  as  useless  as  the  lead 
that  never  quits  the  barrel.  Bravely  done, 
Jasper !  the  Sergeants  sweet  child  must  be 
saved,  even  if  we  go  in  without  our  own 
scalps.^ 

By  this  time  the  Pathfinder  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  and  almost  abreast  of  his  enemies, 
while  the  other  canoe,  impelled  by  the  vigorous 
arms  of  Cap  and  Jasper,  had  nearly  gained  the 
opposite  shore  at  the  precise  spot  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them.  The  old  mariner 
now  played  his  part  manfully ;  for  he  was  on 
bis  proper  element,  loved  his  niece  sincerely, 
had  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  person,  and 
was  not  unused  to  fire,  though  his  experience 
certainly  lay  in  a  very  different  species  of  war- 
fare. A  few  strokes  of  the  paddles  were  given, 
and  the  canoe  shot  into  the  bushes,  Mabel  was 
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hurried  to  land  by  Jasper,  and,  for  the  present^ 
all  three  of  the  fugitives  were  safe^ 

Not  8o  with  the  Pathfinder :  his  hardy  idf- 
devotion  had  brought  him  into  a  situation  of 
unusual  exposure^  the  hasards  of  which  were 
much  increased  by  the  fact  that  just  as  be 
drifted  nearest  to  the  enemyf  the  party  on  the 
shore  rushed  down  the  bank,  and  joined  their 
friends  who  still  stood  in  the  water.  The  Os- 
wego was  about  a  cable's  length  in  width  at 
this  point,  and  the  canoe  being  in  the  centre^ 
the  object  was  only  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  rifles  that  were  constantly  discharged  at 
it ;  or,  at  the  usual  target  distance  for  that 
weapon. 

In  this  extremity  the  steadiness  and  skill  of 
the  Pathfinder  did  him  good  service.  He  knew 
that  his  safety  depended  altogether  on  keep- 
ing in  motion  ;  for  a  stationary  object,  at  that 
distance,  would  have  been  hit  nearly  every 
shot.  Nor  was  motion  of  itself  sufficient ; 
for,  accustomed  to  kill  the  bounding  deer, 
his  enemies  probably  knew  how  to  vary  the 
line  of  aim  so  as   to   strike  him,  should  he 
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coDtinue  to  move  in  any  one  direction.  He 
was  consequently  oompeUed  to  change  the 
course  of  the  canoe, — at  one  moment  shooting 
down  with  the  current,  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow ;  and  at  the  next  checking  its  pro- 
gress in  that  direction,  to  glance  athwart  the 
stream.  Luckily  the  Iroquois  could  not  re- 
load their  pieces  in  the  water,  and  the  bushes 
that  everywhere  fringed  the  shore,  rendered 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  fugitive  in  view,  when 
on  the  land.  Aided  by  these  circumstances, 
and  having  received  the  fire  of  all  his  foes, 
the  Pathfinder  was  gaining  fast  in  distance, 
both  downwards  and  across  the  current,  when 
a  new  danger  suddenly,  if  not  unexpectedly, 
presented  itself,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
party  that  had  been  left  in  ambush  below 
with  a  view  to  watch  the  river. 

These  were  the  savages  alluded  to  in  the 
short  dialogue  that  has  been  already  related. 
They  were  no  less  than  ten  in  number;  and 
understanding  all  the  advantages  of  their 
bloody  occupation,  they  had  posted  them- 
selves   at    a    spot    where    the    water    dashed 
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among  rocks  and  ovm- shallows,  in  a  wayti'  ' 
form  a  rapid  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  colled  a  rift.  The  Path6nder  saw 
that,  if  he  entered  this  rift,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  approach  a  point  where  the  Iroquois 
had  posted  thetnaelves,  for  the  current  was 
irresistible,  and  the  rocks  allowed  do  other 
safe  passage,  while  death  or  captivity  would 
be  the  probable  result  of  the  altempt.  AH 
his  efforts,  therefore,  were  turned  towards 
reaching  the  western  shore,  the  foe  being  all 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river ;  but  the 
exploit  surpassed  human  power,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  stream,  would  at  once  have 
so  far  diminished  the  motion  of  the  canoe  as 
to  render  aim  certain.  In  this  exigency  Uie 
guide  came  to  a  decision  with  his  usual  cool 
promptitude,  making  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly. Instead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
channel,  he  steered  towards  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  stream,  on  reaching  which  he 
seized  his  rifle  and  pack,  leaped  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  began  to  wade  from  rock  to  rock 
taking    the    direction  of  the   western    shore. 
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The  canoe  whirled  about  in  the  furious  cur- 
rent, now  rolling  over  some  slippery  stone, 
now  filling,  and  then  emptying  itself,  until  it 

« 

lodged  on  the  shore,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  Iroquois  had  posted  them- 
selves. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Pathfinder  was  far 
from  being  out  of  danger :  for  the  first  mi- 
nute^ admiration  of  his  promptitude  and  dar- 
ing, which  are  so  high  virtues  in  the  mind  of 
an  Indian,  kept  his  enemies  motionless;  but 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  cravings  for  the 
much-prized  trophy,  soon  overcame  this  tran- 
sient feeling,  and  aroused  them  from  their 
stupor.  Rifle  flashed  after  rifle,  and  the  bul- 
lets whistled  around  the  head  of  the  fugitive, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  waters.  Still  he  pro- 
ceeded like  one  who  bore  a  charmed  life;  for 
while  his  rude  frontier  garments  were  more 
than  once  cut,  his  skin  was  not  rased. 

As  the  Pathfinder,  in  several  instances,  was 
compelled  to  wade  in  water  that  rose  nearly 
to  his  arms,  while  he  kept  his  rifle  and  am- 
munition  elevated  above  the  raging  current. 
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the  toil  soon  fatigued   liim,  and  he  was  glad 
to  stop  at  a  Urge  stone,  or  a  small  rock,  which.'l 
rose  so  high  above   the   river,  that  its  uppepJ 
surface  was  dry.     On  this   stone  he  placed  hiflu 
powder-horn,  getting  behind  it  himself,  so  as  J 
to   have  the  advantage  of  a  partial  cover  for  I 
his   body.     The  western   shore  was  only  fifty  ] 
feet  distant,  but  the  quiet,  swift,  dark  current  1 
that  glanced  through  the  interval,  sufficiently 
showed  that  here  he  would  be  compelled  t 
swim. 

A  short  cessation  in  the  firing  now  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who  gather^ 
ed  about  the  canoe,  and  having  found  (he 
paddles,  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river. 

"  Pathfinder,"  called  a  voice  from  among 
the  bushes,  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  per- 
son addressed,  on  the  western  shore. 

"  What  would  you  have,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Be  of  good  heart — friends  are  at  hand,  and 
not  a  single  Mingo  shall  cross  without  suffering 
for  his  boldness.  Had  you  not  better  leave 
the  ride  on  the  rock,  and  swim  to  us  before  the 
rascals  can  get  afloat  ?" 
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*'  A  true  woodsman  never  quits  his  piece, 
while  he  has  any  powder  in  his  horn,  or  a  bul- 
let in  his  pouch.  I  have  not  drawn  a  trigger 
this  day,  Eau-douce,  and  shouldn't  relish  the 
idea  of  parting  with  those  reptiles  without 
causing  them  to  remember  my  name.  A  little 
water  will  not  harm  my  legs ;  and  I  see  that 
bla6kguard,  Arrowhead,  among  the  scamps, 
and  wish  to  send  him  the  wages  he  has  so 
faithfully  earned.  You  have  not  brought 
the  Sergeant's  daughter  down  here  in  a  range 
with  their  bullets,  I  hope,  Jasper  ?  " 

^^  She  is  safe,  for  the  present  at  least ;  though 
all  depends  on  our  keeping  the  river  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  They  must  know  our  weak- 
ness now ;  and  should  they  cross,  no  doubt 
some  of  their  party  will  be  left  on  the  other 
side." 

**  This  canoeing  touches  your  gifts  rather 
than  mine,  boy,  though  I  will  handle  a  paddle 
with  the  best  Mingo  that  ever  struck  a  salmon. 
If  they  cross  below  the  rift,  why  can 't  we 
cross  in  the  still  water  above,  and  keep  playing 
at  dodge  and  turn  with  the  wolves  ?  ^ 
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"  Because,  as  I  have  said,  they  will  lea' 
party  on  the  other  shore ;  and  then,  Pathfinder- 
would  you  expose  Mabel  to  the  rifles  of  ih  • 
Iroquois?" 

"The  Sergeant's  daughter  must  be  saved,'" 
returned  the  guide  with  calm  energy.  "You  | 
are  right,  Jasper ;  she  has  no  gift  to  authorise  I 
lier  in  offering  her  sweet  face  and  tender  bodf  I 
to  a  Mingo  rifle.  What  can  be  done  then?  1 
They  must  be  kept  from  crossing  for  an  hour 
or  two,  if  possible,  when  we  must  do  our  best 
in  the  darkness." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Pathfiader, if  it  can  be 
effected ;  but,  are  we  strong  enough  for  such  a 
purpose?" 

"The  Lord  is  with  us,  boy;  the  Lord  is 
with  us;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  one  like  the  Sergeant's  daughter  will  be 
altogether  abandoned  by  Providence,  in  such 
a  strait.  There  is  not  a  boat  between  the  falls 
and  the  garrison,  except  these  two  canoes,  to 
my  sartain  knowledge ;  and  I  think  it  will  go 
beyond  recUskin  gifts  to  cross  in  the  face  of 
two  rifles  like  these  of  your'n  and  mine.     I 
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will  not  Taunt,  Jasper ;  but  it  is  well  known  on 
all  this  frontier  that  killdeer  seldom  fails.**^ 

*'  Your  skill  is  admitted  by  all,  far  and  near, 
Pathfinder ;  but  a  rifle  takes  time  to  be  load- 
ed ;  nor  are  you  on  the  land,  aided  by  a  good 
cover,  where*  you  can  work  to  the  advantage 
you  are  used  to.  If  you  had  our  canoe,  might 
you  not  pass  to  the  shore  with  a  dry  rifle  P  " 

"Can  an  eagle  fly,  Jasper ?**  returned  the 
other,  laughing  in  his  usual  manner,  and  look- 
ing back  as  he  spoke.  *^  But  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  expose  yourself  on  the  water ;  for  them 
miscreants  are  beginning  to  bethink  them  again 
of  powder   and   bullets.^ 

*^  It  can  be  done  without  any  such  chances. 
Master  Cap  has  gone  up  to  the  canoe,  and  will 
cast  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  the  river  to  try 
the  current,  which  sets  from  the  point  above 
in  the  direction  of  your  rock.  See,  there  it 
comes  already ;  if  it  float  fairly,  you  must  raise 
your  arm,  when  the  canoe  will  follow.  At  all 
events,  it*  the  boat  should  pass  you,  the  eddy 
below  will  bring  it  up,  and  I  can  recover  it." 

While  Jasper  was  still  speaking,  the  floating 
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branch  came  id  sight;  and  quickening  its  pi 
greas  with  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, it  swept  swiftly  down  towards  the  Path- 
finder, who  seized  it  as  it  was  passing,  and 
held  it  in  the  air,  as  a  sign  of  success.  Cap 
understood  the  signal,  and  presently  the  canoe 
was  launched  into  the  stream,  with  a  cautiofl 
and  an  intcUigence  that  the  habits  of  tlHT* 
mariner  had  fitted  him  to  observe.  It  floated' 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  branch,  and  in 
a  minute  was  arrested  by  the  Pathfinder. 

"  This  has  been  done  with  a  frontier  man's 
judgment,  Jasper,"  said  the  guide,  laughing ; 
'*  but  you  have  your  gifts  which  incline  most 
to  the  water,  p£  mine  incline  to  the  woods. 
Now,  let  them  Mingo  knaves  cock  their  rifles 
and  get  rests,  for  this  is  the  last  chance 
they  are  liltely  to  have  at  a  man  without  a 
cover." 

"  Nay,  shove  the  canoe  towards  the  shore, 
quartering  the  current,  and  throw  yourself 
into  it  as  it  goes  olF,"  said  Jasper,  eagerly. 
"There  is  little  use  in  running  any  risk." 

"  I  love  to  stand  up  face  to  face  with  my 
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enemies  like  a  man,  while  they  set  me  the  ex- 
ample,'* returned  the  Pathfinder,  proudly.  •*  I 
am  not  a  red-skin  bom,  and  it  is  more  a  whfte 
man's  gifts  to  fight  openly,  than  to  lie  in  am- 
bushment.^ 

"  And  Mabel  ?^ 

**  True^  boy,  true ;  the  Sergeant's  daughter 
must  be  saved ;  and,  as  you  say,  foolish  risks 
only  become  boys.  Think  you  that  you  can 
catch  the  canoe  where  you  stand  ?^ 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  you  give  a 
vigorous  push.''' 

Pathfinder  made  the  necessary  efibrt ;  the 
light  bark  shot  across  the  intervening  space, 
and  Jasper  seized  it  as  it  came  to  land.  To 
secure  the  canoe,  and  to  take  proper  positions 
in  the  cover,  occupied  the  friends  but  a  mo- 
ment, when  they  shook  hands  cordially,  like 
those  who  had  met  after  a  long  separation. 

^*  Now,  Jasper,  we  shall  see  if  a  Mingo  of 
them  all  dares  cross  the  Oswego  in  the  teeth  of 
killdeer  !  You  are  handier  with  the  oar  and 
the  paddle,  and  the  sail,  than  with  the  rifle, 
perhaps;  but  you  have  a  stout  heart,  and  a 
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steady  hand,  and  them  are  things  that  count  in 
a  fight." 

"  Mabel  will  find  me  between  her  and  ho* 
enemie^'*  said  Jasper' calmly. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  the  Sergeant's  daughter  must  be 
protected.  I  like  you,  boy,  on  your  own  ac- 
count ;  but  I  like  you  all  the  better  that  you 
think  of  one  so  feeble  at  a  moment  when  there 
is  need  of  all  your  manhood.  See !  Jasper, 
three  of  the  knaves  are  actually  getting  into 
the  canoe  !  They  must  believe  we  have  fled, 
or  they  would  not  surely  venture  so  much, 
directly  in  the  very  face  of  kiUdeer." 

Sure  enough   the  Iroquois  did  appear  bent 
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As  the  Path6nder  had  said,  three  warriors 
were  in  the  canoe,  two  holding  their  rifles  at  a 
poise,  as  they  knelt  in  readiness  to  aim  the 
deadly  weapons,  and  the  other  standing  erect 
in  the  stem  to  wield  the  paddle.  In  this 
manner  they  left  the  shore,  hairing  had  the 
precaution  to  haul  the  canoe,  previously  to 
entering  it,  so  far  up  the  stream  as  to  have  got 
into  the  comparatively  still  water  above  the 
rift.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the 
savage  who  guided  the  boat  was  skilled  in  the 
art ;  for  the  long  steady  sweep  of  his  paddle 
sent  the  light  bark  over  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  tranquil  river,  as  if  it  were  a  feather  floating 
in  air. 

^'  Shall  I  fire  P**^  demanded  Jasper  in  a  whis- 
per, trembling  with  eagerness  to  engage. 

**  Not  yet,  boy ;  not  yet.  There  are  but 
three  of  them,  and  if  Master  Cap  yonder  knows 
how  to  use  the  popgunb  he  carries  in  his  belt, 
we  may  even  let  them  land,  and  then  we  shall 
recover  the  canoe.'" 

"  But,  Mabel  ?— '^ 
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^'  No  fear  for  the  Sergeant's  daughter.  Sh^ 
is  safe  in  the  hollow  ttump,  you  8ay»  with  th^ 
opening  judgmaticaUy  hid  by  the  bramfalew 
If  what  you  tcU  me  at  the  manner  in  which 
you  concealed  the  trail  be  true,  the  tweet-one 
might  lie  there  a  month,  and  laugh  at  the 
Mingos.** 

*<  We  are  never  certain.  I  wish  we  had 
brought  her  nearer  to  our  own  cover  !" 

<<  What  for,  Eau-douce  ?  To  place  her 
pretty  little  head  and  leaping  heart  among 
flying  bullets  ?  No,  no ;  she  is  better  where 
she  is,  because  she  is  safer.^ 

*'  We  are  never  certain.  We  thought  our 
selves  safe  behind  the  bushes,  and  yet  you  sa^ 
that  we  were  discovered." 

^*  And  the  Mingo  imp  paid  for  his  curiosif 
as  these  knaves  are  about  to  do  — '" 

The  Pathfinder  ceased  speaking ;  for  at  t 
instant  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  was  he 
when   the  Indian  in  the  stern   of  the  c 
leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  into  the  w 
holding    the  paddle  in   his  hand.      A 
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wreath  of  smoke  floated  out  from  amoDg  the 
bushes  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  was  soon 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere. 

**  That  is  the  Sarpent  hissing !  ^  exclaimed 
the  Pathfinder  exultingly.  *^  A  bolder  or  a 
truer  heart  never  beat  in  the  breast  of  a  Dela- 
ware. I  am  sorry  that  he  interfered;  but  he 
could  not  have  known  our  condition  —  he 
could  not  have  known  our  condition.**' 

The  canoe  had  no  sooner  lost  its  guide  than 
it  floated  with  the  stream,  and  was  soon  sucked 
into  the  rapids  of  the  rift.  Perfectly  helpless, 
the  two  remaining  savages  gazed  wildly  about 
them,  but  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  element.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nate  for  Chingachgook  that  the  attention  of 
most  of  the  Iroquois  was  intently  given  to  the 
situation  of  those  in  the  boat,  else  would  his 
escape  have  been,  to  the  last  degree,  difficult, 
if  not  totally  impracticable.  But  not  a  foe 
moved,  except  to  conceal  his  person  behind 
some  cover;  and  every  eye  was  riveted  on 
the  two  remaining  adventurers.  In  less  time 
than  has  been  necessary  to  record  these  occur- 
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rences,  the  canoe  was  whirling  and  toBtdng  in 
the  rift,  while  both  the  saTages  bad  stretched 
themselves  id  its  bottom,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  equilibrium.  This  natural  ex- 
pedient soon  failed  them;  for,  striking  a  rock, 
the  light  craft  rolled  over,  and  the  two  warriors 
were  thrown  into  the  river.  The  water  is 
seldom  deep  on  a  rift,  except  in  particular 
places  where  it  may  have  worn  channels;  and 
there  was  little  to  be  apprehended  from  drown- 
ing, though  their  arms  were  lost ;  and  the  two 
savages  were  fain  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  friendly  shore,  swimming  and  wad- 
ing as  circumstances  required.  The  canoe 
itself  lodged  on  a  rock  in  the  ccnlrc  of  the 
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bullet  sped  from  his  rifle  as  he  spoke ;  but  use- 
lessly, as  It  would  seem,  for  both  the  fugitires 
tossed  their  arms  in  disdain.  The  Pathfinder 
did  not  fire. 

**  No,  no,  Eau-douce,^  he  answered  ;  ^^  I  do 
not  seek  blood  without  a  cause ;  and  my  bullet 
is  well  leathered  and  carefully  driven  down, 
for  the  time  of  need.  I  love  no  Mingo,  as  is 
just,  seeing  how  much  I  have  consorted  with 
the  Delawares,  who  are  their  mortal  and  na- 
tural enemies ;  but  I  never  pull  trigger  on  one 
of  the  miscreants  unless  it  be  plain  that  his 
death  will  lead  to  some  good  end.  The  deer 
never  leaped  that  fell  by  my  hand  wantonly. 
By  living  much  alone  with  God  in  the  wilder- 
ness a  man  gets  to  feel  the  justice  of  such 
opinions.  One  life  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
wants ;  and  there  may  yet  be  occasion  to  use 
killdeer  in  behalf  of  the  Sarpent,  who  has 
done  an  untimorsome  thing  to  let  them  ram- 
pant devils  so  plainly  know  that  he  is  in  their 
neighbourhood.  As  I  ^m  a  wicked  sinner, 
there  is  one  of  them  prowling  along  the  bank 
this  very  moment,  like  one  of  the.  boys  of  the 
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garrison  sculking  behind  a  fallen  tree  to  get    ^ 
shot  at  a  squirrel  P 

As  the  Path6nder  pointed  with  his  fing^^ 
while  speaking)  the  quick  eye  tX.  Jasper  809*^ 
caught  the  object  towards  which  it  was  d&' 
rected.     One  of  the  young  warriors  of  tk^B 
enemy,  burning  with  a  desire  to  disdnguisto 
himself,  had   stolen  from  his  party  toward* 
the  cover  in  which  Chingachgook  had  ood- 
cealed  himself;  and  as  the  latter  was  deceiTed 
by  the  apparent  apathy  of  his  foes,  as  weD  as 
engaged  in  some  further  preparations  of  hif 
own,    he    had   evidently  obtained  a  position 
where  he  got  a  sight  of  the  Delaware.    Tins 
circumstance  was    apparent  by  the  arrange- 
ments  the   Iroquois   was  making  to  fire,  for 
Chingachgook  himself  was   not  visible  from 
the  western  side  of  the  river.     The  rift  was 
at  a  bend  in  the  Oswego,  and  the  sweep  of  the 
eastern   shore  formed  a  curve  so  wide  that 
Chingachgook  was  quite  near  to  his  enemies 
in  a  straight  direction,  though  separated  by 
several  hundred  feet  on   the  land,  owing  to 
which    fact   air    lines   brought   both    parties 
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nearly  equidistant  from  the  Pathfinder  and 
Jasper.  The  general  width  of  the  river  being 
a  little  less  than  two  hundred  yards,  such 
necessarily  was  about  the  distance  between  his 
two  observers  and  the  sculking  Iroquois. 

**  The  Sarpent  must  be  thereabouts,'"  ob- 
served Pathfinder,  who  never  turned  his  eye 
for  an  instant  from  the  young  warrior ;  "  and 
yet  he  must  be  strangely  off  his  guard  to 
allow  a  Mingo  devil  to  get  his  stand  so  near, 
with  manifest  signs  of  bloodshed  in  his  heart.** 

"  See,^  interrupted  Jasper, — "  there  is  the 
body  of  the  Indian  the  Delaware  shot  !  It 
has  drifted  on  a  rock,  and  the  current  has 
forced  the  head  and  face  above  the  water/^ 

*^  Quite  likely,  boy ;  quite  likely.  Human 
natur^  is  little  better  than  a  log  of  drift  wood, 
when  the  life  that  was  breathed  into  its  nos- 
trils has  departed.  That  Iroquois  will  never 
harm  any  one  more  ;  but  yonder  sculking 
savage  is  bent  on  taking  the  scalp  of  my  best 
and  most  tried  friend '^ 

The  Pathfinder  suddenly  interrupted  him- 
self, by  raising  his  rifle,  a  weapon  of  unusual 
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lengthy  with  admintUe  prednoD,  and  firing^ 
the  instant  it  had  got  its  lereL  The  Iroqi 
on  the  opposite  shore,  was  in  the  act  of 
ing  when  the  fatal  messenger  from  kiUdeHff 
arrived.  His  rifle  was  discharged,  it  is  triK'^ 
but  it  was  with  the  muscle  in  the  air,  wUI^ 
the  man  himself  plunged  into  the  bushes,  qmt^ 
evidently  hurt,  if  not  slain. 

**  The  sculking  reptyle  brought  it  on  him- 
self,^ muttered  Pathflnder,  sternly,  as  drofH* 
ping  the  but  €i  his  rifle,  he  carefully  com- 
menced   reloading   it.      **  ChingachgodK  and 
I  have  consorted  together  since  we  were  bojs^ 
and  have  fi*t  in  company,  on   the   Horioani 
the  Mohawk,  the  Ontario,  and  all  the  other 
bloody    passes    between    the    country  of   the 
Frenchers  and  our  own ;  and  did  the  foolish 
knave  believe  that  I  would  stand  by  and  see 
my  best  friend  cut  oiFin  an  ambushment  ?" 

"  We  have  served  the  Serpent  as  good  a 
turn  as  he  served  us.  Those  rascals  are 
troubled,  Pathfinder,  and  are  falling  back  into 
their  covers,  since  they  find  we  can  reach  them 
across  the  river.** 
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^*  The  shot  is  no  great  matter,  Jasper  ;  no 
great  matter.  Ask  any  of  the  60th,  and  they 
can  tell  you  what  killdeer  can  do,  and  has 
done,  and  that  too  when  the  bullets  were 
flying  about  our  heads  like  hailstones.  No, 
no  I  this  is  no  great  matter,  and  the  un- 
thoughtful  vagabond  drew  it  down  on  him- 
self.'' 

^^  Is  that  a  dog,  or  a  deer,  swimming  to- 
wards this  shore  ? '' 

Pathfinder  started,  for  sure  enough  an  ob- 
ject was  crossing  the  stream,  above  the  rift, 
towards  which,  however,  it  was  gradually  set- 
ting by  the  force  of  the  current.  A  second 
look  satisfied  both  the  observers  that  it  was 
a  man,  and  an  Indian,  though  so  concealed  as, 
at  first,  to  render  it  doubtful.  Some  stratagem 
was  apprehended,  and  the  closest  attention 
was  given  to  the  movements  of  the  stranger. 

^^  He  is  pushing  something  before  him,  as 
he  swims,  and  his  head  resembles  a  drifting 
bush,**  said  Jasper. 

"  'T  is  Indian  devilry,  boy :  but  Christian 
honesty  shall  sarcumvent  their  arts." 
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As  the  inan  filowly  approached,  the  observers 
began  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  first  im- 
pressions, and  it  was  only  when  two  thirds  of 
the  stream  were  passed,  that  the  truth  was 
really  known. 

"  The  Big  Sarpent,  as  I  lire !"  excUumed 
Pathfinder,  looking  at  his  companion,  and 
laughing  until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes, 
with  pure  delight  at  the  success  of  the  arti- 
fice. "  He  has  tied  bushes  to  his  head,  so  as 
to  hide  it,  put  the  horn  on  top,  lashed  the 
rifle  to  that  bit  of  log  he  is  pushing  before 
him,  and  has  come  over  to  join  his  friends. 
Ah's  me !  The  times  and  times,  that  be  and 
I  have  cut  such  pranks,  right  in  the  teeth  of 
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Cross,  and  the  Freocbers  set  their  table-cloths 
to  fluttering  in  the  wind,  with  all  the  stains 
of  flsh-bones  and  venison  steaks  upon  them. 
Now,  you  see  the  eye,  lad,  and  it  is  the  eye 
of  a  chief.  But,  Eau-douce,  fierce  as  it  is  in 
battle,  and  glassy  as  it  looks  from  among  the 
leaves,"  —  here  the  Pathfinder  laid  bis  finger 
lightly  but  impressively  on  his  companion's 
arm, — ^  I  have  seen  it  shed  tears  like  rain. 
There  is  a  soul  and  a  heart  under  that  red 
skin,  rely  on  it ;  although  they  are  a  soul  and 
a  heart  with  gifts  different  from  our  own.*" 

*^  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  chief 
ever  doubted  that.**^ 

"  I  know  it,*'  returned  the  other,  proudly, 
^*  for  I  have  consorted  with  him  in  sorrow  and 
in  joy  :  in  one  I  have  found  him  a  man,  how- 
ever stricken  ;  in  the  other,  a  chief  who  knows 
that  the  women  of  his  tribe  are  the  most  seemly 
in  light  merriment.  But,  hist !  It  is  too  much 
like  the  people  of  the  settlements  to  pour  soft 
speeches  into  another's  ear;  and  the  Sarpent 
has  keen  senses.  He  knows  I  love  him,  and 
that  I  speak  well  of  him  behind  his  back ;   but 
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a  Delaware  has  modesty  in  his  inmost  natur 
though  he  will  brag  like  a  sinner  when  tk 
to  a  stake.** 

The  Serpent  now  reached  the  shore,  directl^^ 
in  the  front  of  his  two  comrades^  with  wh< 
precise  position  he  must  have  been  acquaint 
before  leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  river-9 
and  rising  from  the  water  he  shook  himadf 
like  a  dog,  and  made  the  usual  exclamation^— 
«  Hugh  I" 
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These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God. 

Thomson. 

As  the  chief  landed  he  was  met  by  the  Path- 
finder, who  addressed  him  in  the  language  of 
the  warrior's  people. 

**  Was  it  well  done,  Chingachgook,"  he  said, 
reproachfully,  ^to  ambush  a  dozen  Mingos, 
alone?  Killdeer  seldom  fails  me,  it  is  true; 
but  the  Oswego  makes  a  distant  mark,  and 
that  miscreant  showed  little  more  than  his  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  bushes,  and  an  on- 
practysed  hand  and  eye  might  have  failed. 
You  should  have  thought  of  this,  chief ;  you 
should  have  thought  of  this  I  ^ 

**  The  Great  Serpent  is  a  Mohican  warrior — 
he  sees  only  his  enemies  when  he  is  on  the 
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war-patb,  and  his  fathers  have  itruck  the  Hin- 
gofl  from  behind,  since  the  waters  began  to 


*'  I  Itnow  your  ptta,  I  know  your  gifts,  and 
respect  them  too.  No  man  shall  hear  me  com- 
plain that  a  red-skin  obsarred  red-skin  natur*. 
but  prudence  as  much  becomes  a  warrior  as 
valour ;  and  had  not  the  Iroquois  devils  been 
looking  after  their  friends  who  were  in  the 
water,  a  hot  trail  they  would  have  made  of 
youPn." 

"  What  is  the  Delaware  about  to  do  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Jasper,  who  observed  at  that  moment 
that  the  chief  had  suddenly  left  the  Pathfinder, 
and  advanced  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently 
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**  hark'e,  lad;  Chingachgook  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian white  man,  like  ourselves,  but  a  Mohican 
chief,  who  has  his  gifts  and  traditions  to  tell 
him  what  he  ought  to  do;  and  he  who  con- 
sorts with  them  that  are  not  strictly  and  alto- 
gether of  his  own  kind,  had  better  leave  natur^ 
and  use  to  govern  his  comrades.  A  king^s  sol- 
dier will  swear,  and  he  will  drink,  and  it  is 
of  little  use  to  try  to  prevent  him ;  a  gentle- 
man likes  his  delicacies,  and  a  lady  her  fea- 
thers, and  it  does  not  avail  much  to  struggle 
against  either ;  whereas  an  Indian^s  natur'  and 
gifts  are  much  stronger  than  these,  and  no 
doubt  were  bestowed  by  the  Lord  for  wise 
ends,  though  neither  you  nor  me  can  follow 
them  in  all  their  windings." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  —  See,  the  Dela- 
ware is  swimming  towards  the  body  that  is 
lodged  on  the  rock?  Why  does  he  risk 
this?" 

"  For  honour,  and  glory,  and  renown,  as 
great  gentlemen  quit  their  quiet  homes  beyond 
seas,  where,  as  they  tell  me,  heart  has  nothing 
left  to  wish  for,  that  is,  such  hearts  as  can  be 
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satisGed  in  a  clearing,  to  come  hitber  to  live  a 
game  and  fight  the  Freiichers." 

"  I  understand  you  —  your  friend  has  goo*  4 
to  secure  ihi?  scalp." 

"  'T  is  his  gift,  and  let  him  enjoy  il.  We  are 
white  men,  and  cannol  mangle  a  dead  enemy; 
but  it  is  honour  in  the  eyes  of  a  red-skin  to  da  a 
so.  It  may  seem  singular  to  you,  Eau-doucei  J 
but  I've  known  white  men  of  great  name  and^i 
character  manifest  as  remarkable  idees  consarn-  ' 
ing  their  honour,  I  have." 

"  A  savage  will  be  a  savage,  Pathfinder,  let 
him  keep  what  company  he  may." 

"  It  is  well  for  us  to  say  so,  lad ;  but,  as  I 
tell  you,  white  honour  will  not  always  conform 
to  reason,  or  to  the  will  of  God.  I  have  passed 
days  thinking  of  these  matters,  out  in  the  silent 
woods,  and  I  have  come  to  the  opinion,  boy, 
that,  as  Providence  rules  all  things,  no  gift  is 
bestowed  without  some  wise  and  reasonable 
end.  If  Indians  are  of  no  use,  Indians  would 
not  have  been  created ;  and  I  do  suppose,  could 
one  dive  to  the  bottom  of  things,  it  would  be 
found  that  even  the  Mingo  tribes  were  produced 
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for  some  rational  and  proper  purpose,  though  I 
confess  it  surpasses  my  means  to  say  what 
itis.'' 

**  The  Serpent  greatly  exposes  himself  to  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  get  his  scalp  !  This  may 
lose  us  the  day." 

**  Not  in  his  mind,  Jasper.  That  one  scalp 
has  more  honour  in  it,  according  to  the  Sar- 
penf  s  notions  of  warfare,  than  a  field  covered 
with  slain,  that  kept  the  hair  on  their  heads. 
Now,  there  was  the  fine  young  captain  of  the 
60th  that  threw  away  his  life,  in  trying  to  bring 
off  a  three-pounder  from  among  the  Frenchers, 
in  the  last  skrimmage  we  had  ;  he  thought  he 
was  sarving  honour ;  and  I  have  known  a  young 
ensign  wrap  himself  up  in  his  colours,  and  go  to 
sleep  in  his  blood,  fancying  that  he  was  lying 
on  something  softer  even  than  buffalo-skins  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  one  can  understand  the  merit  of 
not  hauling  dowir  an  ensign." 

**  And  the^  are  Chingachgook's  colours  — he 
will  keep  them  to  show  his  children's  children'* 
—  here  the  Pathfinder  interrupted  himself, 
shook  his  head  in  melancholy,  and  slowly  added, 
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"  Ah's  me  !  no  shoot  of  the  old  Mobicao  sten^ 
remains !  He  has  no  children  to  delight  witM 
his  trophies;  no  tribe  to  honour  by  his  deeds  - 
he  is  a  lone  man  in  this  world,  and  yet  he  stand  ^ 
true  to  his  training  and  hia  gifts!  Therein 
!4oniething  honest  and  respectable  in  these,  yoLM 
must  allow,  Jasper ;  yes,  (here  is  something 
decent  in  that."  i 

Here  a  great  outcry  from  among  the  Iroquois,  j 
was  succeeded  by  the  quick  reports  of  their 
rifles,  and  so  eager  did  the  enemy  become,  in 
the  desire  to  drive  the  Delaware  back  from  bii 
victim,  that  a  dozen  rushed  into  the  river, 
several  of  whom  even  advanced  near  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  foaming  current,  as  if  they  actually 
meditated  a  serious  sortie.  But  Chingachgoofc 
continued  unmoved,  as  he  remained  unhurt 
by  the  missiles,  accomplishing  his  task  with 
the  dexterity  of  long  habit.  Flourishing  his 
reeking  trophy,  he  gave  the  war-wbiiop  in  its 
most  fiightful  intonations,  and  for  a  minute  the 
arches  of  the  silent  woods,  and  the  deep  vista 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  river,  echoed  with 
cries  so  terrific  that  Mabel  bowed  her  head,  in 
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irrepressible  fear,  while  her  uncle  for  a  single 
instant  actually  meditated  flight. 

**  This  surpasses  all  I  have  heard  from  the 
wretches,''  Jasper  exclaimed,  stopping  his  ears, 
equally  in  horror  and  disgust. 

^*  ^T  is  their  music,  boy ;  their  drum  and 
fife;  their  trumpets  and  clarions.  No  doubt 
they  love  those  sounds ;  for  they  stir  up  in  them 
fierce  feelings,  and  a  desire  for  blood,"  returned 
the  Pathfinder,  totally  unmoved.  ^^  I  thought 
them  rather  frightful  when  a  mere  youngster  ; 
but  they  have  got  to  be  like  the  whistle  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  or  the  song  of  the  cat-bird  in 
my  ear  now.  All  the  screeching  reptyles  that 
could  stand  between  the  falls  and  the  garrison, 
would  have  no  effect  on  my  narves,  at  this  time 
of  day.  I  say  it  not  in  boasting,  Jasper  ;  for 
the  man  that  lets  in  cowardice  through  the 
ears,  must  have  but  a  weak  heart,  at  the  best ; 
sounds  and  outcries  being  more  intended  to 
alarm  women  and  children,  than  such  as  scout 
the  forest  and  face  the  foe.  I  hope  the  Sar- 
pent  is  now  satisfied,  for  here  he  comes  with 
the  scalp  at  his  belt." 
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Jasper  turned  away  his  head  as  the  Delaware 
rose  from  the  water,  in  pure  disgust  at  his  Isle 
errand ;  but  the  Pathfinder  r^arded  his  friend 
with  the  philosophical  indifference  of  one  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  indifferent  to 
things  he  deemed  immaterial.  As  the  Delaware 
passed  deeper  into  the  bushes,  with  a  view  to 
wring  his  trifling  calico  dress,  and  to  prepare 
his  rifle  for  service,  he  gave  one  ^ance  of  tri- 
umph at  his  companions,  and  then  all  emotioQ 
connected  with  the  recent  exploit  seemed  to 
cease. 

^'  Jasper,**  resumed  the  guide,  *'  step  down 
to  the  station  of  Master  Cap,  and  ask  him  to 
join  us :  we  have  little  time  for  a  council,  and 
yet  our  plans  must  be  laid  quickly,  for  it  will 
not  be  long  before  them  Mingos  will  be  plot- 
ting our  ruin." 

The  young  man  complied ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  four  were  assembled  near  the  shore, 
completely  concealed  from  the  view  of  their 
enemies,  while  they  kept  a  vigilant  watch  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  con* 
suit  on  their  own  future  movements. 
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By  this  time  the  day  had  so  far  advanced 
as  to  leave  but  a  few  minutes  between  the  pass- 
ing light  and  an  obscurity  that  promised  to  be 
even  deeper  than  common.  The  sun  had  al- 
ready set,  and  the  twilight  of  a  low  latitude 
would  soon  pass  into  the  darkness  of  deep 
night.  Most  of  the  hopes  of  the  party  rested 
on  this  favourable  circumstance,  though  it  was 
not  without  its  dangers  also,  as  the  very  ob- 
scurity which  would  favour  their  escape  would 
be  as  likely  to  conceal  the  movements  of  their 
wily  enemies. 

"The  moment  has  come,  men,"  Pathfinder 
commenced,  "  when  our  plans  must  be  coolly 
laid,  in  order  that  we  may  act  together,  and 
with  a  right  understanding  of  our  errand  and 
gifts.  In  an  hour^s  time  these  woods  will  be 
as  dark  as  midnight ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  gain 
the  garrison,  it  must  be  done  under  favour  of 
this  advantage.  What  say  you.  Master  Cap  ? 
for  though  none  of  the  most  experienced  in 
combats  and  retreats  in  the  woods,  your  years 
entitle  you  to  speak  first  in  a  matter  like  this, 
and  in  a  council.** 
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"  And  my  near  relationship  to  Mabel,  Path- 
finder, ought  to  count  for  something — " 

"  I  don't  know  that,  I  don't  know  that 
Regard  is  regard,  and  liking,  liking,  whether 
it  be  a  gift  of  natur",  or  come  from  one's  own 
judgment  and  inclinations,  I  will  say  nothing 
for  the  Sarpent,  who  is  paat  placing  his  mind 
OR  the  women,  but  as  for  Jasper  and  myself, 
we  are  as  ready  to  stand  between  the  Sergeant's 
daughter  and  the  Mingos  as  her  own  brave  fa- 
ther himself  could  be.  Do  I  say  more  thau 
the  truth,  kd  ?" 

"  Mabel  may  count  on  me  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood,""  Baid  Jasper,  speaking  low,  but  speak- 
ing with  intense  feeling. 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  the  uncle,  "  we  will 
not  discuss  this  matter,  as  all  seem  willing  to 
serve  the  girt,  and  deeds  are  better  than  words. 
In  my  judgment,  all  we  have  to  du  is  to 
go  on  board  the  canoe  when  it  gets  to  be 
so  dark  the  enemy's  look-outs  can't  see  us, 
and  run  for  the  haven,  as  wind  and  tide  will 
allow." 

"  That  is  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  donc^" 
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returned  the  guide.  "  We  shall  be  more  ex- 
posed in  the  river  than  by  following  the  woods, 
and  then  there  is  the  Oswego  rift  below  us,  and 
I  am  far  from  sartain  that  Jasper  himself  can 
carry  a  boat  safely  through  it,  in  the  dark. 
What  say  you,  lad,  as  to  your  own  skill  and 
judgment?" 

'^  I  am  of  Master  Cap's  opinion  about  using 
the  canoe.  Mabel  is  too  tender  to  walk  through 
swamps  and  among  roots  of  trees,  in  such  a 
night  as  this  promises  to  be,  and  then  I  always 
feel  myself  stouter  of  heart  and  truer  of  eye, 
when  afloat  than  when  ashore.*" 

**  Stout  of  heart,  you  always  be,  lad,  and  I 
think  tolerably  true  of  eye  for  one  who  has  lived 
so  much  in  broad  sunshine,  and  so  little  in  the 
woods.  Ah^s  me  !  the  Ontario  has  no  tites,  or 
it  would  be  a  plain  to  delight  a  hunter'^s  heart ! 
As  to  your  opinion,  friends,  there  is  much  for, 
and  much  against  it.  For  it,  it  may  be  said 
water  leaves  no  trail — ^ 

"  What  do  you  call  the  wake  ?*"  interrupted 
the  pertinacious  and  dogmatical  Cap. 

"  Anan  ?" 
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"  Go  on,'"  said  Jasper ;   Master  Gap  thioU^ 
he  is  on  Ihe  ocean — water  leaves  no  trail — " 

"  II     leaves    none,     Eau-douce,     Iiereaway" 
though   I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  it   ma^9 
leave  on  the  sea.     Then  a  canoe  is  both  swiF^ 
and  easy,  when  it  floats  with  the  current,  antS 
the   tender  limbs  of  the   Sergeant's  daughteHT" 
will  be  favoured  by  its  motion.     But,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  the  river  will  have  no  cover   buC 
the  clouds  in  the  heavens ;  the  rift  is  a  ticklisK 
thing  for  boats  to  venture  into,  even  by  day- 
light; and  it  is  six  fairly  measured  miles,  bj 
water,  from  this  spot  to  the  garrison.     Th« 
a  trail  on  land  is  not  easy  to  be  found  in  the 
dark.     I   am   troubled,  Jasper,  to  say  wbich 
way  we  ought  to  counsel  and  advise." 

**  If  the  Serpent  and  myself  could  swim  into 
the  river,  and  bring  off  the  other  canoe,*'  the 
young  sailor  replied,  "it  would  seem  to  m^ 
that  our  safest  course  would  be  the  water," 

"  If,  indeed  I  and  yet  it  might  easily  be  donc^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  little  darker.  Well,  well, 
considering  the  Sergeant's  daughter,  and  her 
gifts,  I  am  not  sartain  it  will  not  be  the  best 
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Though  were  we  only  a  party  of  men,  it  would 
be  like  a  hunt  to  the  lusty  and  brave,  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek  with  yonder  miscreants  on  the 
other  shore.  Jasper,^  continued  the  guide,  into 
whose  character  there  entered  no  ingredient  that 
belonged  to  vain  display  or  theatrical  effect, 
^  will  you  undertake  to  bring  in  the  canoe  ?" 

^  I  will  undertake  anything  that  will  serve 
and  protect  Mabel,  Pathfinder." 

^  That  is  an  upright  feeling,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  natur^.  The  Sarpent,  who  is  nearly  naked 
already,  can  help  you  ;  and  this  will  be  cutting 
off  one  of  the  means  of  them  devils  to  work 
their  harm." 

This  material  point  being  settled,  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  party  prepared  themselves 
to  put  the  project  in  execution.  The  shades 
of  evening  fell  fast  upon  the  forest ;  and  by  the 
time  all  was  ready  for  the  attempt,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  discern  objects  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Time  now  pressed ;  for  Indian 
cunning  could  devise  so  many  expedients  for 
passing  so  narrow  a  stream,  that  the  Pathfinder 
was  getting  impatient  to  quit  the  spot    While 
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Jasper  and  his  companion  entered  the  river, 
armed  with  nothing  but  their  knives  and  the 
Delaware's  tomahawk,  observing  the  greatcit 
caution  not  to  betray  their  movementSy  the 
guide  brought  Mabel  from  her  plaoe  of  eon- 
cealmeut,  and  bidding  her  and  Cap  prooeei 
along  the  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids^  be 
got  into  the  canoe  that  remained  in  his  pos* 
session,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  same  phce. 

This  was  easily  effected.  The  canoe  was 
laid  against  the  bank,  and  Mabel  and  her 
unde  entered  it,  taking  their  seats  as  usual; 
while  the  Path6nder,  erect  in  the  stem,  held 
by  a  bush,  in  order  to  prevent  the  swift  stream 
from  sweeping  them  down  its  current  Seve- 
ral  minutes  of  intense  and  breathless  expect- 
ation followed,  while  they  awaited  the  result 
of  the  bold  attempt  of  their  comrades. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  two  adventur- 
ers were  compelled  to  swim  across  a  deep  and 
rapid  channel,  ere  they  could  reach  a  part  of 
the  rift  that  admitted  of  wading.  This  por- 
tion of  the  enterprise  was  soon  effected ;  and 
Jasper  and  the  Serpent  struck  the  bottom,  side 
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by  side,  at  the  same  instant.  Having  secured 
firm  footings  they  took  hold  of  each  other's 
hands,  and  waded  slowly  and  with  extreme 
caution,  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  canoe. 
But  the  darkness  was  already  so  deep,  that 
they  soon  ascertained  they  were  to  be  but  little 
aided  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  that  their 
search  must  be  conducted  on  that  species  of 
instinct  which  enables  the  woodsman  to  find 
his  way,  when  the  sun  is  hid,  no  stars  appear, 
and  all  would  seem  chaos  to  one  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Jasper  submitted  to  be 
guided  by  the  Delaware,  whose  habits  best 
fitted  him  to  take  the  lead.  Still  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  wade  amid  the  roaring  element 
at  that  hour,  and  retain  a  clear  recollection  of 
the  localities.  By  the  time  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  the 
two  shores  were  discernible  merely  by  masses 
of  obscurity  denser  than  common,  the  outlines 
against  the  clouds  being  barely  distinguishable 
by  the  ragged  tops  of  the  trees.  Once  or 
twice  the  wanderers   altered  their  course,  in 
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consequence  of  unespccletlly  stepping  into  dtef^ 
water;  for  they  knew  that  the  boat  had  lodge*^ 
(311  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Hft.  In  shorl*^ 
with  this  fact  for  their  compass,  Jasper  and  hi« 
companion  wandered  about  in  the  water  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  which  began  to  appear  ititermio- 
ahle  to  the  young  man,  they  found  themselves 
apparently  no  nearer  the  object  of  their  search 
than  they  had  been  at  its  commencement.  Just 
as  the  Delaware  was  about  to  stop,  in  order  to 
inform  his  associate  that  they  would  do  wcJl 
to  return  to  the  land,  in  order  to  take  a  fresh 
departure,  he  saw  the  form  of  a  man  moring 
about  in  the  water,  almost  within  reach  of  his 
arm.  Jasper  was  at  his  side,  and  he  at  oitce 
understood  that  the  Iroquois  were  engaged  (Ml 
the  same  errand  as  he  was  himself 

"  Mingo  ! "  he  uttered  in  Jasper's  ear : — 
•'  the  Serpent  will  show  his  brother  how  to 
Le  cunning." 

The  young  sailor  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
figure  at  that  instant,  and  the  startling  truth 
also  flashed  on  his  mind.     Understaading  the 
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necessity  of  trusting  all  to  the  Delaware  chief, 
he  kept  back,  while  his  friend  moved  cau- 
tiously in  the  direction  in  which  the  strange 
form  had  vanished.  In  another  moment  it 
was  seen  again,  evidently  moving  towards 
themselves.  The  waters  made  such  an  up- 
roar, that  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
ordinary  sounds,  and  the  Indian,  turning  his 
head,  hastily  said  — 

*'  Leave  it  jto  the  cunning  of  the  Great  Ser- 
pent." 

^^  Hugh ! "  exclaimed  the  strange  savage^ 
adding,  in  the  language  of  his  people  —  *^  the 
canoe  is  found,  but  there  were  none  to  help 
me.    Come,  let  us  raise  it  from  the  rock.** 

"  Willingly ;  ^  answered  Chingachgook,  who 
understood  the  dialect  — "  lead  ;  we  will  fol- 
low." 

The  stranger,  unable  to  distinguish  between 
voices  and  accents,  amid  the  raging  of  the 
rapid,  led  the  way  in  the  necessary  direction ; 
and,  the  two  others  keeping  close  at  his  heels, 
all  three  speedily  reached  the  canoe.  The 
Iroquois  laid  hold  of  one  end,  Chingachgook 
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placed  himself  in  the  centre,  and  Jasper  went 
to  the  opposite  extremity,  as  it  was  iinportaot 
that  the  stranger  should  not  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  a  pale-face,  a  discovery  that  might 
be  made  by  the  parts  of  the  dress  the  young 
maD  still  wore,  as  well  as  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  his  head. 

'*  Lift,^  said  the  Iroquois,  in  the  sententious 
manner  of  his  race ;  and  by  a  trifling  effort  the 
canoe  was  raised  from  the  rock,  held  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air  to  empty  it,  and  then  placed 
carefully  on  the  water,  in  its  proper  position. 
All  three  held  it  firmly,  lest  it  should  escape 
from  their  hands,  under  the   pressure  of  the 
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necessity  of  extreme  caution.  Men  less  bold 
and  determined  would  have  thought  that  they 
were  incurring  too  great  a  risk,  by  thus  ven- 
turing into  the  midst  of  their  enemies;  but 
these  hardy  borderers  were  unacquainted  with 
fear,  were  accustomed  to  hazards,  and  so  well 
understood  the  necessity  of  at  least  preventing 
tlieir  foes  from  getting  the  boat,  that  they 
would  have  cheerfully  encountered  even  greater 
risks  to  secure  their  object.  So  all-important 
to  the  safety  of  Mabel,  indeed,  did  Jasper 
deem  the  possession  or  the  destruction  of  this 
canoe,  that  he  had  drawn  his  knife,  and  stood 
ready  to  rip  up  the  hark,  in  order  to  render 
the  boat  temporarily  unserviceable,  should 
anything  occur  to  compel  the  Delaware  and 
himself  to  abandon  their  prize. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Iroquois,  who  led 
the  way,  proceeded  slowly  through  the  water, 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  party,  still  grasp- 
ing the  canoe,  and  dragging  his  reluctant  fol- 
lowers in  his  train.  Once,  Chingachgook  rais* 
ed  his  tomahawk,  and  was  about  to  bury  it 
in  the  brain  of  his  confiding  and  unsuspicious 
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neighbour ;  but  the  probability  that  the  death- 
cry  or  the  floating  body  might  give  the  alarm, 
induced  that  wary  chief  to  change  his  pur- 
pose. At  the  next  moment  he  regretted  thi* 
indeciMon,  for  the  three  who  clung  to  the 
canoe  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  a  party  of  no  leas  than  four  others  who 
were  in  quest  of  it. 

After  the  usual  brief  characteristic  exclama^ 
tions  of  satisfaction,  the  savages  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  the  canoe,  for  all  seemed  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  this  important 
boat,  the  one  side  in  order  to  assail  their  foes, 
and  the  other  to  secure  their  retreat.  The 
addition  to  the  party,  however,  was  so  un- 
looked-for, and  so  completely  gave  the  enemy 
the  superiority,  that,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
ingenuity  and  address  of  even  the  Delaware 
were  at  fault.  The  five  Iroquois,  who  seem- 
ed  perfectly  to  understand  their  errand,  press- 
ed forward  towards  their  own  shores  without 
pausing  to  converse  ;  their  object  being  in 
truth  to  obtain  the  paddles,  which  they  bad 
previously  secured,  and   to   embark  three  or 
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four  warriors,  with  all  their  rifles  and  powder- 
horns,  the  want  of  which  had  alone  prevented 
their  crossing  the  river,  by  swimming,  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark. 

In  this  manner,  the  body  of  friends  and  foes 
united  reached  the  margin  of  the  eastern  chan- 
nel, where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  western,  the 
river  was  too  deep  to  be  waded.  Here  a  short 
pause  succeeded,  it  being  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  canoe  was  to  be 
carried  across.  One  of  the  four  who  had  just 
reached  the  boat,  was  a  chief;  and  the  habitual 
deference  which  the  American  Indian  pays  to 
merit,  experience,  and  station,  kept  the  others 
silent,  until  this  individual  had  spoken. 

The  halt  greatly  added  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  Jasper,  in  particular, 
who  however  had  the  precaution  to  throw  the 
cap  he  wore  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
Being  without  his  jacket  and  shirt,  the  outline 
of  his  figure,  in  the  obscurity,  would  now  be 
less  likely  to  attract  observation.  His  position, 
too,  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  a  little  favoured 
his  concealment,  the  Iroquois  naturally  keeping 
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th«r  looks  directed  the  other  way.  Not  bo 
with  Chingachgook.  This  warrior  was  literally 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  deadly  foes,  and  he 
could  scarcely  move  without  touching  one  of 
them.  Yet  be  was  apparently  unmoved,  though 
be  kept  all  his  Benses  on  the  alert,  in  readiness 
to  escape,  or  to  strike  a  blow,  at  the  proper 
tnoment.  By  carefully  abstaining  from  looking 
towards  those  behind  biio,  he  lessened  the 
chances  of  discovery,  and  waited  with  the  indo- 
mitable patience  of  an  ludlan  for  the  instant 
when  he  should  be  required  to  act. 

"  Let  all  my  young  men  but  two,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  canoe,  cross  and  get  their  arms," 
said  the  Iroquois  chief.     "  Let  the  two  push 
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were  already  swimming.  As  soon  as  this  fact 
was  certain,  the  Delaware  rose,  resumed  his 
former  station,  and  began  to  think  the  moment 
for  action  was  come. 

One  less  habitually  under  self-restraint  than 
this  warrior,  would  probably  have  now  aimed 
his  meditated  blow  ;  but  Chingachgook  knew 
there  were  more  Iroquois  behind  him  on  the 
rift,  and  he  was  a  warrior  much  too  trained  and 
experienced  to  risk  anything  unnecessarily.  He 
suffered  the  Indian  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe  to 
push  off  into  the  deep  water,  and  then  all  three 
were  swimming  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
shore.  Instead,  however,  of  helping  the  canoe 
across  the  swift  current,  no  sooner  did  the  Dela- 
ware and  Jasper  find  themselves  within  the  in- 
fluence of  its  greatest  force,  than  both  began  to 
swim  in  a  way  to  check  their  further  progress 
across  the  stream.  Nor  was  this  done  suddenly, 
or  in  the  incautious  manner  in  which  a  civil- 
ized man  would  have  been  apt  to  attempt  the 
artifice,  but  warily,  and  so  gradually  that  the 
Iroquois  at  the  bow  fancied  at  first  he  was 
merely  struggling  against  the  strength  of  the 
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current.  Of  course,  while  acted  on  by  theses 
opposing  efforts,  the  canoe  drifted  down  streanif 
and  in  about  a  minute  it  was  floating  in  still 
deeper  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rift.  Hcre» 
however,  the  Iroquois  was  not  slow  in  finding 
that  something  unusual  retarded  iheir  advance, 
and  looking  back  he  first  learned  that  he  wbk  re- 
sisted by  the  efforts  of  liis  companions. 

That  second  nature,  which  grows  up  through 
habit,  instantly  told  the  young  Iroqunis  thst 
he  was  alone  with  enemies.  Dashing  the  water 
aside,  he  sprang  at  the  throat  of  Chingachgookf 
and  the  two  Indians,  relinquishing  their  hcAi 
of  thecanoe,  seized  each  other  like  tigers.  In 
tiK  midst  of  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  night, 
and  floating  in  an  element  so  dangerous  to  man 
wlien  engaged  in  deadly  strife,  they  appeared  to 
forget  everything  but  their  fell  animosity,  and 
their  mutual  desire  to  conquer. 

Jasper  had  now  complete  command  of  the 
canoe,  which  flew  off  like  a  feather  impelled  by 
the  breath,  under  the  violent  reaction  of  the 
struggles  of  the  two  combatants.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  the  youth  was  to  swim  to  the  aid  of  the 
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Delaware,  but  the  importance  of  securing  tlie 
boat  presented  itself  with  ten-fold  force,  while 
he  listened  to  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  war- 
riors as  they  throttled  each  other,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  possible  towards  the  western 
shore.  This  he  soon  reached ;  and  after  a  short 
search,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party,  and  in  procuring  his 
clothes.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  Delaware, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  canoe  had  been 
obtained. 

When  those  who  had  been  left  behind  had 
heard  the  explanations  of  Jasper,  a  profound 
stillness  reigned  among  them,  each  listening 
intently  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  some 
clue  to  the  result  of  the  fearful  struggle  that 
had  just  taken  place,  if  it  were  not  still  going 
on  in  the  water.  Nothing  was  audible  be- 
yond the  steady  roar  of  the  rushing  river ;  it 
being  a  part  of  the  policy  of  their  enemies  on 
the  opposite  shore  to  observe  the  most  death- 
like stillness. 

"  Take  this  paddle,  Jasper,""  said  Pathfinder, 
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calmly,  though  the  listeners  thought  his  *oi( 

sounded  more  melancholy  than  usual 

follow    with    your    own    canoe.  —  It    is  unsaft 

for  UB  to  remain  here  longer." 

"  But  the  Serpent  ?" 

"The  Great  Sarpent  ia  in  the  hands  of  hi' 
own  Deity,  and  will  live  or  die,  according  ti 
the  intentions  of  Providence.  We  can  dii^ 
hitn  no  good,  and  may  risk  too  much  by 
maining  here  in  idleness,  like  women  talking 
over  their  distresses.  This  darkness  is  very 
precious — " 

A  loud,  long)  piercing  yell  came  from  the 
shore,  and  cut  short  the  words  of  the  guides 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  uproar, 
Master  Path6nder  ?"  demanded  Cap.  "  It 
sounds  more  like  the  outcries  of  devils  than 
anything  that  can  come  from  the  throats  of 
Christians  and  men." 

"  Christians  they  are  not,  and  do  not  pr^ 
tend  to  be,  and  do  not  wish  to  be ;  and  in 
calling  them  devils,  you  have  scarcely  mis- 
named them.  That  yell  is  one  of  rejoicing, 
and   it  is  as  conquerors   they  have  given  it. 
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The  body  of  the  Sarpent,  no  doubt,  dead  or 
alive,  is  in  their  power  I^ 

"  And  we  — ^  exclaimed  Jasper,  who  felt  a 
pang  of  generous  regret,  as  the  idea  that  he 
might  have  averted  the  calamity  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  had  he  not  deserted  his 
comrade. 

<<  We  can  do  the  chief  no  good,  lad,  and 
must  quit  this  spdii|as  f^atH  as^kessible.'* 

**  Without  one  "aittempt  to  rescue  him  ? — 
without  even  knowing  whether  he  be  dead 
or  living?" 

"  Jasper  is  right,"  said  Mabel,  who  could 
speak,  though  her  voice  sounded  huskily  and 
smothered ;  *^  I  have  no  fears,  uncle,  and  will 
stay  here  until  we  know  what  has  become  of 
our  friend." 

This  seems  reasonable.  Pathfinder,"  put  in 
Cap.  "  Your  true  seaman  cannot  well  de- 
sert a  messmate ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
motives  so  correct  exist  among  those  fresh- 
water people." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  returned  the  impatient  guide, 
forcing  the  canoe  into  the  stream  as  he  spoke. 
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"  ye  know  nothing,  and  ye 

fear 

nothing. 

,,■   value 

your   lives, 

think 

of 

reaching 

garrison. 

and    leave 

the 

Delaware    in 

hands  of  Providence. 

Ah's  me  ! 

the  deer  t1 

goes    too 

often  to  th 

e  lick' 

meets  the  hun 

at  last!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Aivd  is  this — Yarrow  ? — this  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished 
So  faithfully  a  waking  dream  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perish'd  ? 
Oh  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near^ 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence^from  the  air, 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness ! 

Wordsworth. 

Thb  scene  was  not  without  its  sublimity^ 
and  the  ardent  generous-minded  Mabel  felt 
her  blood  thrill  in  her  veins,  and  her  cheeks 
flush,  as  the  canoe  shot  into  the  strength  of 
the  stream  to  quit  the  spot.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  had  lessened,  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  clouds;  but  the  overhanging  woods 
rendered  the  shores  so  obscure,  that  the  boats 
floated  down  the  current  in  a  belt  of  gloom 
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that  effectually  secured  them  from  detection. 
Still,  there  was  necessarily  a  strong  feding  of 
insecurity  in  all  on  board  them  ;  and  eten 
Jasper,  who  by  this  time  began  to  tremble 
in  behalf  of  the  girl,  at  every  unusual  aooiid 
that  arose  from  the  forest,  kept  casting  uneasy 
glances  around  him,  as  he  drifted  on  in  com- 
pany. The  paddle  was  used  lightly,  and  only 
with  exceeding  care;  for  the  slightest  sound 
in  the  breathing  stillness  of  that  hour  and 
place,  might  apprise  the  watchful  ears  of  the 
Iroquois  of  their  position. 

AH  these  accessaries  added  to  the  impressiTe 
grandeur  of  her  situation,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  moment  much  the  most  exciting 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  brief  existence 
of  Mabel  Dunham.  Spirited,  accustomed  to 
self-reliance,  and  sustained  by  the  pride  of  con- 
sidering herself  a  soldier's  daughter,  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  yet  her  heart  often  beat  quicker  than 
common,  her  fine  blue  eye  lighted  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  resolution  that  was  wasted  in  the 
darkness,  and  her  quickened  feelings  came  in 
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aid  of  the  real  sublimity  that  belonged  to  the 
scene,  and  to  the  incidents  of  the  night. 

^  Mabel !  '*  said  the  suppressed  voice  of  Jas- 
per, as  the  two  canoes  floated  so  near  each 
other  that  the  hand  of  the  young  man  held 
them  together;  **you  have  no  dread,  you  trust 
freely  to  our  care  and  willingness  to  protect 
you  r 

^*  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  as  you  know, 

« 
Jasper  Western,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 

confess  fear." 

"  Rely  on  me — on  us  all.  Your  uncle,  Path- 
finder, the  Delaware  were  the  poor  fellow  here, 
I  myself  will  risk  everything  rather  than  harm 
should  reach  you." 

"  I  believe  you,  Jasper,"  returned  the  girl, 
her  hand  unconsciously  playing  in  the  water. 
^^  I  know  that  my  uncle  loves  me,  and  will 
never  think  of  himself  until  he  has  first 
thought  of  me ;  and  I  believe  you  are  all  my 
father's  friends,  and  would  willingly  assist  his 
child.  But  I  am  not  so  feeble  and  weak- 
minded  as  you  may  think ;  for  though  only  a 
girl  from  the  towns,  and   like  most  of  that 
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class,  a  little  disposed  to  see  daDger  when 
there  is  none,  I  promise  you,  Jasper,  do  foolish 
fears  of  mine  slmll  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
doing  your  duty." 

"  The  Sergeant's  daughter  is  right,  and  she 
is  worthy  of  being  honest  Thomas  Dunham '■ 
child,"  put  in  the  Pathfinder.  "  Ah's  me! 
pretty  one,  many  is  the  time  that  your  father 
and  I  have  scouted  and  marched  together  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  in  night* 
darker  than  this,  and  that  too  when  we  did 
not  know  but  the  next  moment  would  lead 
us  into  ■  bloody  ambushment.  I  was  at  hia 
side  when  he  got  the  wound  in  his  shoulder ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  will  tell  you,  when  you 
meet,  the  manner  in  which  we  contrived  to 
cross  the  river  that  lay  in  our  rear,  in  order 
to  save  his  scalp." 

"  He  hat  told  me,"  said  Mabel,  with  more 
energy  perhaps  than  her  situation  rendered 
prudent.  "  I  have  his  letters,  in  which  he  has 
mentioned  all  that,  and  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  service,  God  will 
remember  it,  Pathfinder ;  and  there  is  no  gra- 
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titude  that  you  can  ask  of  the  daughter,  which 
she  will  not  cheerfully  repay  for  her  father's 
life." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  way  with  all  your  gentle 
and  pure-hearted  creatures.  I  have  seen  some 
of  you  before,  and  have  heard  of  others.  The 
Sergeant,  himself,  has  talked  to  me  of  his  own 
young  days ;  and  of  your  mother,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  courted  her,  and  of  all  the 
crossings  and  disappointments,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last." 

"  My  mother  did  not  live  long  to  repay  him 
for  what  he  did  to  win  her,"  said  Mabel,  with 
a  trembling  lip. 

**  So  he  tells  me.  The  honest  Sergeant  has 
kept  nothing  back ;  for  being  so  many  years 
my  senior,  he  has  looked  on  me,  in  our  many 
scou tings  together,  as  a  sort  of  son." 

**  Perhaps,  Pathfinder,"  observed  Jasper, 
with  a  huskiness  in  his  voice  that  defeated  the 
attempt  at  pleasantry,  ^*he  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  for  one  in  reality." 

"  And  if  he  did,  Eau-douce,  where  would 
be  the  sin  of  it  ?     He  knows  what  I  am  on  a 
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trail  or  a  scout,  and  he  has  seen  me  often  fac  '^^■ 
to  face  with  the  Frenchers.  I  have  some-^ 
times  thought,  lad,  that  we  all  ought  to 
for  wives;  for  the  man  that  lives  altogethi 
in  the  woods,  and  in  company  with  his  enemieitf 
or  his  prey,  gets  to  lose  some  of  the  feeling  oC 
kind  in  the  end." 

^^  From  the  specimen  I  have  seen,"  obaervei. 
Mabel,  ^  I  should  say  that  they  who  live  much 
in  the  forest,  forget  to  learn  many  of  the  de- 
ceits and  vices  of  the  towns." 

**  It  is  not  easy,  Mabel,  to  dwell  always  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  not  feel  the  power 
of  His  goodness.  I  have  attended  church^sar- 
vice  in  the  garrisons,  and  tried  hard,  as  be* 
comes  a  true  soldier,  to  join  in  the  prayers ; 
for  though  no  enlisted  sarvant  of  the  King,  I 
fight  his  battles  and  sarve  his  cause,—  and  so 
I  have  endeavoured  to  worship  garrison-fashion, 
but  never  could  raise  within  me  the  solemn 
feelings  and  true  affection  that  I  feel  when 
alone  with  God  in  the  forest.  There  I  seem 
to  stand  face  to  face   with  my  Master;   all 
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around  me  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  as  it  came 
from  His  hand  ;  and  there  is  no  nicety,  or  doc- 
trine, to  chill  the  feelings.  No,  no ;  the  woods 
are  the  true  temple,  after  all,  for  there  the 
thoughts  are  free  to  mount  higher  even  than 
the  clouds." 

"  You  speak  the  truth,  Master  Pathfinder," 
said  Cap,  **  and  a  truth  that  all  who  live  much 
in  solitude  know.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
reason  that  seafaring^men,  in  general,  are  so 
religious  and  conscientious  in  all  they  do,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  often  alone  with  Pro- 
vidence, and  have  so  little  to  do  with  the 
wickedness  of  the  land.  Many  and  many  is 
the  time  that  I  have  stood  my  watch,  under 
the  equator  perhaps,  or  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
when  the  nights  are  lighted  up  with  the  fires 
of  heaven ;  and  that  is  the  time,  I  can  tell  you, 
my  hearties,  to  bring  a  man  to  his  bearings, 
in  the  way  of  his  sins.  I  have  rattled  down 
mine,  again  and  again,  under  such  circum- 
stances, until  the  shrouds  and  lanyards  of  con- 
science  have  fairly  creaked   with   the   strain. 
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1  o^ee  witli  you,  Master  Pathfinder,  thcr^ 
lore,  in  saying,  if  ynu  want  a  truly  religio^ 
man,  go  to  fe&,  or  go  into  the  wuodii. 

"Uncle,  I  thought  scauien  had  little  credS) 
generally,  fur  their  respci't  for  rpligion  ?" 

"  All  il — d  slander,  girl !  ask  your  seafarin| 
man  what  his  real  private  opinion  is  of  yoti^ 
landsmen,  parsons  and  all,  and  you  will  heat' 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  know  oA 
class  of  men  who  have  Iieen  so  belied  as  sea- 
faring<inen  in  this  particular  ;  and  it  ii  all 
because  they  do  not  stay  at  home  to  defend 
themselves,  and  pay  the  clergy.  They  haven't 
as  much  doctrine,  perhaps,  as  some  ashore; 
but  as  for  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
the  seaman  beats  the  landsman  haDd>over- 
hand.^' 

*'  I  will  not  answer  for  all  this,  Master 
Cap,"  returned  Pathfinder;  *' but  I  dare  mf 
some  of  it  may  be  true.  I  want  no  thunder 
and  lightning  to  remind  me  of  my  Ood,  nor  am 
I  as  apt  to  bethink  on  most  of  all  His  good- 
ness in  trouble  and  tribulations,  as  on  a  calm, 
solemn,  quiet  day,  in  a  forest,  when  His  voice 
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is  heard  in  the  creaking  of  a  dead  branch,  or 
in  the  song  of  a  bird,  as  much  in  my  ears  at 
least,  as  it  is  ever  heard  in  uproar  and  gales. 
How  is  it  with  you,  Eau-douce ;  you  face  the 
tempests  as  well  as  Master  Cap,  and  ought  to 
know  something  of  the  feelings  of  storms?'' 

^^  I  fear  that  I  am  too  young  and  too  inexpe- 
rienced to  be  able  to  say  much  on  such  a  sub- 
ject,^^  modestly  answered  Jasper. 

"  But  you  have  your  feelings  ! ""  said  Mabel, 
quickly.  "  You  cannot  —  no  one  can  live 
among  such  scenes  without  feeling  how  much 
they  ought  to  trust  in  God  !" 

^'  I  shall  not  belie  my  training  so  much 
as  to  say  I  do  not  sometimes  think  of  these 
things,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  as  often  or  as  much 
as  I  ought.'* 

"  Fresh  water !''  resumed  Cap,  pithily ;  "  you 
are  not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  young  man, 
MabeL  I  think  they  call  you,  sometimes,  by 
a  name  which  would  insinuate  all  this :  Eau- 
de-vie,  is  it  not.**" 

**  Eau-douce,"  quietly  replied  Jasper,  who 
from  sailing  on  the  lake  had  acquired  a  know- 
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ledge  of  French,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the 
Indian  dialects.  **  It  is  a  name  the  Iroquois 
have  given  me  to  distinguish  me  from  some 
of  my  companions  who  once  sailed  upon  the 
sea,  and  are  fond  of  filling  the  ears  of  the 
natives  with  stories  of  their  great  salt-water 
lakes." 

**  And  why  shouldn'^t  they  ?  I  dare  say  they 
do  the  savages  no  harm.  They  may  not  dviliie 
them,  but  they  will  not  make  them  greater  bar- 
barians than  they  are.  Ay,  ay,  Eau-deuoe; 
that  must  mean  the  white  brandy,  which  is 
no  great  matter  after  all,  and  may  well  enough 
be  called  the  deuce,  for  deuced  stuff  it  is  I" 

"  The  signification  of  Eau-douce  is  sweet- 
water,  or  water  that  can  be  drunk,  and  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  express  fresh- 
water," rejoined  Jasper,  a  little  nettled  at  the 
distinction  made  by  Cap,  although  the  latter 
was  the  uncle  of  Mabel. 

"  And  how  the  devil  do  they  make  water 
out  of  Eau-in-deuce,  when  it  means  brandy  in 
Eau-de-vie?  This  may  be  the  French  used 
hereaway,  but  it  is  not  that  they  use  in  Burdux 
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and  other .  French  ports ;  besides,  among  sea- 
men, Eau  always  means  brandy ;  and  Eau-de- 
vie,  brandy  of  a  high  proof.  I  think  nothing 
of  your  Ignorance,  young  man  ;  for  it  is  natural 
to  your  situation,  and  cannot  be  helped.  If 
you  will  return  with  me,  and  make  a  v'y'ge 
or  two  on  the  Atlantic,  it  will  serve  you  a  good 
turn  the  remainder  of  your  days  ;  and  Mabel, 
there,  and  all  the  other  young  women  near  the 
coast,  will  think  all  the  better  of  you,  should 
you  live  to  be  as  old  as  one  of  the  trees  in  this 
forest." 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted  the  single-hearted 
and  generous  guide,  ^*  Jasper  wants  not  for 
friends  in  this  region,  I  can  assure  you;  and 
though  seeing  the  world,  according  to  his  ha- 
bits, may  do  him  good  as  well  as  another,  we 
shall  think  none  the  worse  of  him  if  he  never 
quits  us.  Eau-douce  or  Eau-de-vie,  he  is  a 
brave  true-hearted  youth,  and  I  always  sleep 
as  soundly  when  he  is  on  the  watch  as  if  1  was 
up  and  stirring  myself;  ay,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, sounder  too.  The  Sergeant's  daughter, 
here,  doesn't  believe  it  necessary  for  the  lad 
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to  go  to  sea,  in  order  to  make  a  man  of  hiw^ 

or  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  respected  and  »^ 

teemed," 

Mabel  made  no  reply  to  this  appeal,  ani 
she  even  looked  towards  the  western  shore,  dr ' 
though  the  darkness  rendered  the  natural  move- 
meiit  unnecessary  to  conceal  her  face.  But  Jeft- 
per  felt  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  savii 
wmethingi  the  pride  of  youth  and  manhood' 
revolting  st  the  idea  of  his  being  in  a  ctMiditioii 
not  to  command  the  respect  of  his  fellows  or 
the  smiles  of  bis  equals  of  the  other  sex.  Stjll 
he  was  unwilling  to  utter  aught  that  might  be 
considered  harsh  to  the  uncle  of  Mabel ;  aad 
bis  self-command  was,  perhaps,  more  creditable 
than  bis  modesty  and  spirit. 

*'  1  pretend  not  to  things  I  don't  poaseai,"  he 
said,  *'  and  lay  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  ocean  or  of  navigation.  We  steer  by  the 
stars  and  the  compass  on  these  lakes,  rusning 
from  headland  to  headland ;  and,  having  littk 
need  of  figures  and  calculations,  make  no  use 
of  them.  But  we  have  our  claims,  notwith- 
standing, as  I  have  often  beard  from  those  who 
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have  passed  years  on  the  ocean.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  always  the  land  aboard,  and 
much  of  the  time  on  a  lee-shore,  and  that  I 
have  frequently  heard  makes  hardy  sailors. 
Our  gales  are  sudden  and  severe,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  run  for  our  ports  at  all  hours — '^ 

**  You  have  your  leads,^  interrupted  Cap. 

**  They  are  of  little  use,  and  are  seldom 
cast" 

**  The  deep-seas — ^ 

^*  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  confess  I 
never  saw  one." 

•*  Oh  !  deuce,  with  a  vengeance.  A  trader, 
and  no  deep-sea  !  Why,  boy,  you  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  anything  of  a  mariner.  Who  the 
devil  ever  heard  of  a  seaman  without  his  deep- 
sea.?" 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  particular  skill. 
Master  Cap—** 

*^  Except  in  shooting  falls,  Jasper ;  except 
in  shooting  falls  and  rifts,"  said  Pathfinder, 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  **  in  which  business, 
even  you,  Master  Cap,  must  allow  he  has  some 
handiness.     In  my  judgment,  every  man  is  to 
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be  esteemed  or  condemned  according  to  his 
gifts;  Bod  if  Master Csp  is  useless  in  running 
the  Oswego  falls,  I  try  to  remember  that  he  is 
useful  when  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  if  Jasper 
be  useless  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  I  do  not 
forget  that  he  has  a  true  eye  and  steady  hand 
when  running  the  falls." 

"  But  Jasper  is  not  useless — would  not  be 
nseless,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,"  said  Mabel, 
with  a  spirit  and  energy  that  caused  her  clear 
sweet  voice  to  be  startling,  amid  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  extraordinary  scene.  "  No  one 
can  be  useless  there,  who  can  do  so  much  here, 
is  what  I  mean ;  though,  I  dare  say,  he  is  not  as 
well  acquainled  with  ships  as  my  uncle. 
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enemies  that  have  landed  in  this  country,  French 
and  English  ;  let  me  inquire^  niece?" 

"  Sure  enough,  where  are  they  !"  ejaculated 
Pathfinder.  "  None  can  tell  better  than  we 
who  dwell  in  the  woods,  Master  Cap.  I  have 
often  followed  their  line  of  march  by  bones 
bleaching  in  the  rain,  and  have  found  their  trail 
by  graves,  years  after  they  and  their  pride  had 
vanished  together.  Generals  and  privates,  they 
lay  scattered  throughout  the  land,  so  many 
proofs  of  what  men  are  when  led  on  by  their 
love  of  great  names,  and  the  wish  to  be  more 
than  their  fellows." 

^^  I  must  say.  Master  Pathfinder,  that  you 
sometimes  utter  opinions  that  are  a  little  remark* 
able  for  a  man  who  lives  by  the  rifle ;  seldom 
snuffing  the  air  but  he  smells  gunpowder,  or 
turning  out  of  his  berth  but  to  bear  down  on 
an  enemy.'' 

"  If  you  think  I  pass  my  days  in  warfare 
against  my  kind,  you  know  neither  me  nor  my 
history.  The  man  that  lives  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  frontiers,  must  take  the  chances  of  the 
things  among  which  he  dwells.     For  this  I  am 
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not  accountable,  being  but  an  humble  and 
powerless  hunter,  and  scout,  and  guide.  My 
real  calling  is  to  hunt  for  the  army,  on  its 
marches,  and  in  times  of  peace;  although  1 
am  more  especially  engaged  in  the  service  oi 
one  ofEcer,  who  is  now  absent  in  the  settle 
inenls,  where  1  never  follow  him.  No,  no ; 
bloodshed  and  warfare  are  not  my  real  gifts, 
but  peace  and  mercy.  Still,  I  must  face  the 
enemy  as  well  as  another;  and  as  for  a  Mingo, 
I  took  upon  him  as  man  looks  on  a  snake,  ' 
a  creatur'  to  be  put  beneath  the  heel  vheneva 
a  fitting  occasion  offers." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  have  mistaken  your  calling, 
which  I  bad  thought  as  regularly  warlike  as 
that  of  a  ship's  gunner.  There  is  my  brother- 
in-law,  now ;  he  has  been  a  soldier  since  be 
was  sixteen,  and  he  looks  upon  his  trade  as 
every  way  as  respectable  as  that  of  a  seaforinfj^ 
man,  which  is  a  point  I  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  dispute  with  him." 

'*  My  father  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
it  is  honourable  to  carry  arms,^'  said  Mabel, 
'*  for  his  father  was  a  soldier  before  him." 
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Yes,  yes,''  resumed  the  guide,  *•  most  of 
the  Sergeant's  gifts  are  martial,  and  he  looks  at 
most  things  in  this  world  over  the  barrel  of  his 
musket.  One  of  his  notions,  now,  is  to  prefer 
a  king^s  piece  to  a  regular,  double-sighted,  long- 
barrelled  rifle.  Such  conceits  will  come  over 
men,  from  long  habit ;  and  prejudice  is,  per- 
haps, the  commonest  failing  of  human  natur\^ 

"  Ashore,  I  grant  you,'*  said  Cap.  "  I  never 
return  from  a  v'y'ge  but  I  make  the  very  same 
remark.  Now,  the  last  time  I  came  in,  I  found 
scarcely  a  man  in  all  York,  who  would  think 
of  matters  and  things  in  general  as  I  thought 
about  them  myself.  Every  man  I  met,  ap- 
peared to  have  bowsed  all  his  idees  up  into  the 
wind's  eye ;  and  when  he  did  fall  off  a  little 
from  his  one-sided  notions,  it  was  commonly 
to  wear  short  round  on  his  heel,  and  to  lay  up 
as  close  as  ever  on  the  other  tack.*" 

"  Do  you  understand  this,  Jasper?''  the 
smiling  Mabel  half-whispered  to  the  young 
man,  who  still  kept  his  own  canoe  so  near  as  to 
be  close  at  her  side. 

"  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between 
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salt  and  fresh  water  that  ve  who  pass  od 
on  them  cannot  comprehend  each  other.' 
no  great  merit,  Mabel,  to  understand  til 
guage  of  our  trade." 

'*  Even  religion,"  continued  Cap, 
moored  in  exactly  the  same  place  it  was 
young  days.  They  veer  and  haul  U| 
ashore  as  they  do  on  all  other  things,  aH 
no  wonder  if  now  and  then  they  get  j» 
Kverylhing  seems  to  change  but  the  co 
and  even  that  has  its  variations." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Pathfinder,"  I 
Christianity  and  the  compass  both  pr 
lionary." 

"  So  they  are  afloat,  bating  the  t 
Religion  at  sea  is  just  the  same  thii 
that  it  was  when  I  first  put  my  ham 
tar-bucket.     No  one  will  dispute  i 
the  fear  of  God  before  his   eyes, 
no  difference  between  the  state  of 
board  ship  now,  and  what  it  was  w 
younker.      But  it   is   not   so  asb 
means.     Take  my  word  for  it, 
finder,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  fi 
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mean  a  landsman  —  who  views  these  matters 
to-day  exactly  as  he  looked  at  them  forty  years 
ago.'' 

**  And  yet  Ood  is  unchanged  ;  His  works  are 
unchanged ;  His  Holy  Word  is  unchanged  ;  and 
all  that  ought  to  bless  and  honour  His  name, 
should  be  unchanged  too." 

"  Not  ashore.  That  is  the  worst  of  the 
land ;  it  is  all  the  while  in  motion,  I  tell  you, 
though  it  looks  so  solid.  If  you  plant  a  tree, 
and  leave  it,  on  your  return  from  a  three  years' 
v'y'ge  you  don't  find  it  at  all  the  sort  of  thing 
you  left  it.  The  towns  grow,  and  new  streets 
spring  up ;  the  wharfs  are  altered ;  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  undergoes  change. 
Now,  a  ship  comes  back  from  an  India  v'y'ge 
just  the  thing  she  sailed,  bating  the  want  of 
paint,  wear  and  tear,  and  the  accidents  of 
the  sea.*" 

"  That  is  too  true.  Master  Cap,  and  more 's 
the  pity.  Ah 's  me !  the  things  they  call  im- 
provements and  betterments  are  undermining 
and  defacing  the  land.      The  glorious  works  of 

Ood  are  daily  cut  down  and  destroyed,  and  the 
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hand  of  man  seema  to  be  upraised  in  contempt 
(if  His  mighty  will.  They  tell  me  there  are 
fearful  signs  of  what  we  may  all  come  to,  to  be 
met  with  west  and  south  of  the  great  lakes, 
though  I  have  never  yet  visited  that  region." 

"  What   do  you    mean,  Pathfinder,?'* 
destly  inquired  Jasper. 

"  I  mean  the  spots  marked  by  the  vengeance  I 
of  Heaven,  or  which,  perhaps,  have  been  raised  % 
Up  as  solemn  warnings  to  the  thoughtless  and 
wasteful  hereaways.  They  call  them  prairies ; 
and  I  have  heard  as  honest  Delawarea  as  I  ever 
knew  declare,  that  the  finger  of  God  has  been 
laid  BO  heavily  on  them  that  they  are  totally 
without  trees.  This  is  an  awful  visitatitm  to 
befall  innocent  earth,  and  can  only  mean  to 
show  to  what  frightful  consequences  a  heedless 
desire  to  destroy  may  lead." 

"  And  yet  I  have  seen  settlers  who  have 
much  fancied  these  open  spots,  because  they 
saved  them  the  toil  of  clearing.  You  relish 
your  bread.  Pathfinder,  and  yet  wheat  will  not 
ripen  in  the  shade." 

*'  But  honesty  will,  and  simple  wishes,  and 
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a  love  of  Oody  Jasper.  Even  Master  Cap  will 
tell  you,  a  treeless  plain  must  resemble  a  desert 
island .'" 

**  Why,  that  as  it  may  be,''  put  in  Cap. 
^*  Desert  islands,  too,  have  their  uses ;  for  they 
serve  to  correct  the  reckonings  by.  If  my 
taste  is  consulted,  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  a 
plain  for  wanting  trees.  As  nature  has  given 
a  man  eyes  to  look  about  with,  and  a  sun  to 
shine,  were  it  not  for  ship-building,  and  now 
and  then  a  house,  I  can  see  no  great  use  in 
a  tree ;  especially  one  that  don't  bear  monkeys 
or  fruit." 

To  this  remark  the  guide  made  no  answer, 
beyond  a  low  sound,  intended  to  enjoin  silence 
on  his  companions.  While  the  desultory  con- 
versation just  related  had  been  carried  on 
in  subdued  voices,  the  canoes  were  dropping 
slowly  down  with  the  current  within  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  western  shore,  the  paddles  be- 
ing used  merely  to  preserve  the  desired  direc- 
tion and  proper  positions.  The  strength  of 
the  stream  varied  materially,  the  water  being 
seemingly  still  in  places,  while  in  other  reaches 
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it  flowed  at  a  rate  exceeding  two»  or  even  three 
miles  in  the  hour.  On  the  rifU  it  even  dashed 
forward  with  a  velocity  that  was  appalling  to 
the  unpractised  eye.  Jasper  was  of  opinion 
that  they  might  drift  down  with  the  current  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  two  hours  froni  the 
time  they  left  the  shore>  and  he  and  the  Path- 
tinder  had  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  suffer- 
ing the  canoes  to  float  of  themselves  for  a  time, 
or  at  least  until  they  had  passed  the  first 
dangers  of  their  new  movement.  The  dialogue 
had  been  carried  on  in  voices  too,  guardedly 
low ;  for,  though  the  quiet  of  deep  solitude 
reigned  in  that  vast  and  nearly  boundless  forest, 
nature  was  speaking  with  her  thousand  tongues 
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howl  of  a  distant  wolf,  of  which  a  few  prowled 
through  these  woods;  but  it  was  a  transient 
and  doubtful  cry,  that  might  possibly  have 
been  attributed  to  the  imagination.  When  he 
desired  his  companions,  however,  to  cease  talk- 
ing, in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  his  vigilant 
ear  had  caught  the  peculiar  sound  that  is  made 
by  the  parting  of  a  dried  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
which,  if  his  senses  did  not  deceive  him,  came 
from  the  western  shore.  All  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  that  particular  sound  will  understand 
how  readily  the  ear  receives  it,  and  how  easy  it 
is  to  distinguish  the  tread  which  breaks  the 
branch  from  every  other  noise  of  the  forest. 

*^  There  is  the  footstep  of  a  man  on  the 
bank,"  said  Pathfinder  to  Jasper,  speaking  in 
neither  a  whisper  nor  yet  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  any  distance.  ^*  Can 
the  accursed  Iroquois  have  crossed  the  river, 
already,  with  their  arms,  and  without  a  boat?'' 

"It  may  be  the  Delaware.  He  would  fol- 
low us  of  course  down  this  bank,  and  would 
know  where  to  look  for  us.  Let  me  draw 
closer  in  to  the  shore,  and  reconnoitre.^ 
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"  Go,  boy,  but  be  li^t  with  the  paddle, 
and,  on  no  account,  venture  ashore  on  an 
onsartajnty." 

"  Ib  this  prudent  f"  demanded  Mabel,  with 
an  impetuosity  that  rendered  her  incautious  in 
modulating  her  sweet  voice. 

"  Very  imprudent,  i{  you  speak  so  loud,  fair 
one.  I  like  your  voice,  which  is  soft  and 
pleasing,  after  listening  so  long  to  the  tones 
of  men ;  but  it  must  not  be  heard  loo  much, 
or  too  freely,  just  now.  Your  father,  the  ho- 
nest Sergeant,  will  tell  you,  when  you  meet 
him,  that  silence  is  a  double  virtue  on  a  trail. 
Go,  Jasper,  and  do  justice  to  your  own  cha- 
racter for  prudence." 
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speaking,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  one 
breathing,  so  strong  was  the  general  desire  to 
catch  the  minutest  sound  that  should  come 
from  the  shore.  But  the  same  solemn,  we 
might  indeed  say  sublime,  quiet,  reigned  as 
before ;  the  washing  of  the  water,  as  it  piled 
up  against  some  slight  obstruction,  and  the 
sighing  of  the  trees,  alone  interrupting  the 
slumbers  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod mentioned,  the  snapping  of  dried  branches 
were  again  faintly  heard,  and  the  Pathfinder 
fancied  that  the  sound  of  smothered  voices 
reached  him. 

^*  I  may  be  mistaken,^  he  said,  '*  for  the 
thoughts  often  fancy  what  the  heart  wishes; 
but  these  were  notes  like  the  low  tones  of  the 
Delaware,^ 

"  Do  the  dead  of  the  savages  ever  walk  ?" 
demanded  Cap. 

"  Ay,  and  run,  too,  in  their  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  but  nowhere  else.  A  red^skin  finishes 
with  the  'arth,  after  the  breath  quits  the  body. 
It  is  not  one  of  his  gifts  to  linger  around  his 
wigwi^m,  when  his  hour  has  passed.** 
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"  I  see  some  object  on  the  water,"  whisperetJK^ 
Mabel,  wliose  eye  had  not  ceased  to  dwell  orwri 
the  hotly  of  gloom,  with  close  intensity,  sinc^^ 
the  disappearance  of  Jasper. 

"  It  is  the  canoe."  reluroed  the  guide^^ 
greully  relieved.  "  All  must  be  safe,  or  we— = 
should  have  heard  from  the  lad." 

In  another  minute  the  two  canoes,  whichiH 
became  visible  to  those  they  carried,  only  atf^ 
they  drew  near  each  other,  again  floated  sider 
by  side,  and  the  form  of  Jasper  was  recog- 
nised at  the  stem  of  his  own  boat.  The 
figure  of  a  second  man  was  seated  in  the  bow  ; 
and  as  the  young  sailor  so  wielded  his  pad- 
dle, as  to  bring  the  face  of  his  companion  near 
the  eyes  of  the  Pathfinder  and  Mabel,  they 
both  recognised  the  person  of  the  Delaware. 

" Chingachgook  —  my  brother!"  said  the 
guide,  in  the  dialect  of  the  other's  people,  a 
tremour  shaking  his  voice  that  betrayed  the 
strength  of  his  feelings. — "  Chief  of  the  Mohi- 
cans !  my  heart  is  very  glad.  Often  have  we 
passed  through  blood  and  strife  together,  but 
I  was  afraid  it  was  never  to  be  so  again." 
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« 


Hugh  !  —  The  Mingos  are  squaws !  — 
Three  of  their  scalps  hang  at  my  girdle.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  strike  the  Great  Serpent 
of  the  Dela wares.  Their  hearts  have  no  blood ; 
and  their  thoughts  are  on  their  return  path, 
across  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake.*' 

^^  Have  you  been  among  them,  chief  ?  and 
what  has  become  of  the  warrior  who  was  in  the 
river  ?  " 

^^  He  has  turned  into  a  fish,  and  lies  at  the 
bottom  with  the  eels !  Let  his  brothers  bait 
their  hooks  for  him.  Pathfinder,  I  have 
counted  the  enemy,  and  have  touched  their 
rifles." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  he  would  be  venturesome!" 
exclaimed  the  guide,  in  English.  **  The  risky 
fellow  has  been  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  has 
brought  us  back  their  whole  history.  Speak, 
Chingachgook,  and  I  will  make  our  friends  as 
knowing  as  ourselves.'*^ 

The  Delaware  now  related  in  a  low  earnest 
manner,  the  substance  of  all  his  discoveries, 
since  he  was  last  seen  struggling  with  his  foe 
in  the  river.     Of  the  fate  of  his  antagonist  he 
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said  no  more,  it  not  being  usual  for  o.  warrio**^ 
to  boast  in  his  mote  direct  and  useful  narra— ^^ 
lives,     Ab  fioon  as  he  had  conquered  in  thatV-' 
fearful  strife,  however,  he  swam  to  the  easterevr^ 
shore,   landed   with    caution,   and    wound  hi^^K 
way    in    amongst    the    Iroquois,   concealeil    by       ■ 
the    darkness,    undetected,   and,   in    the   niain,^ 
even  unsuspected.     Once,  indeed,  he  had  bceiu^H 
questioned ;  but  answering  that  he  was  Arrow— S 
head,  no  further  inquiries  were  made.     By  'be 
passing  remarks,  he  soon  ascertained  that  the 
party   was  out  expressly   to  intercept  Mabel 
and  her  uncle,  concerning  whose  rank,  how- 
ever, they  had  evidently  been  deceived.      He 
also  ascertained  enough  to  justify  the  suspi- 
cion that  Arrowhead    had   betrayed   tbem  to 
their  enemies,  for  some  motive  that  it  was  not 
now  easy  to  reach,  as  he  had  not  yet  received 
the  reward  of  his  services. 

Pathfinder  communicated  no  more  of  this 
intelligence  to  his  companions  than  he  thought 
might  relieve  their  apprehensions,  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  now  was  the  moment  for 
exertion,  the  Iroquois  not  having  yet  entirely 
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recovered  from  the  confusion  created  by  their 
losses. 

^<  We  shall  find  them  at  the  rift,  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt,"  he  continued  ;  "  and  there  it 
will  be  our  fate  to  pass  them,  or  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  distance  to  the  garrison  will 
then  be  so  short,  that  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  plan  of  landing  with  Mabel,  myself,  that  I 
may  take  her  in,  by  some  of  the  by-ways,  and 
leave  the  canoes  to  their  chances  in  the  rapids.** 

**  It  will  never  succeed,  Pathfinder,**  eagerly 
interrupted  Jasper.  "  Mabel  is  not  strong 
enough  to  tramp  the  woods  in  a  night  like  this. 
Put  her  in  my  skifi^,  and  I  will  lose  my  life,  or 
carry  her  through  the  rift  safely,  dark  as  it  is.'* 

^^  No  doubt  you  will,  lad ;  no  one  doubts 
your  willingness  to  do  anything  to  serve  the 
Sergeant's  daughter;  but  it  must  be  the  eye  of 
Providence,  and  not  your  own,  that  will  take 
you  safely  through  the  Oswego  rift  in  a  night 
like  this.** 

"  And  who  will  lead  her  safely  to  the  gar- 
rison if  she  land?  Is  not  the  night  as  dark 
on  shore  as  on  the  water  ?  or  do  you  think  I 
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know   less  of  my  calling  than  you  know  oi 
yours?*" 

*^  Spiritedly  said,  lad ;  but  if  I  should 
my  way  in  the  dark — and  I  believe  no  man 
say  truly  that  such  a  thing  ever  yet  ha 
to  me  —  but,  if  I  should  lose  my  way,  no 
harm  would  come  of  it  than  to  pass  a  night  in 
the  forest ;  whereas  a  false  turn  of  the  paddle^ 
or  a  broad  sheer  of  the  canoe,  would  put  yoa 
and  the  young  woman  into  the  livery  out  of* 
which  it  is  more  than  probaUe  the  Sefgeantfs 
daughter  would  never  come  alive" 

**  I  will  leave  it  to  Mabel  herself;  I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  will  feel  more  secure  in  the  canoe.* 

**  I  have  great  confidence  in  you  both,**  an- 
swered the  girl ;  ^^  and  have  no  doubts  that 
cither  will  do  all  he  can  to  prove  to  my  father 
how  much  he  values  him ;  but  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  to  quit  the  canoe,  with  the  certainty 
we  have  of  there  being  enemies  like  those  we 
have  seen,  in  the  forest.  But  my  uncle  can 
decide  for  me  in  this  matter.** 

^*  I  have  no  liking  for  the  woods,^  said  Cap; 
^'  while  one  has  a  clear  drift  like  this  on  the 
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river.  Besides,  Master  Pathfinder,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  savages,  you  overlook  the 
sharks.^ 

^'  Sharks !  who  ever  heard  of  sharks  in  the 
wilderness  ?  ^ 

"  Ay  !  sharks,  or  bears,  or  wolves  —  no  matter 
what  you  call  a  thing,  so  it  has  the  mind  and 
power  to  bite.*" 

"  Lord,  lord,  man ;  do  you  dread  any  creatur* 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  forest  ?  A 
catamount  is  a  skeary  animal,  I  will  allow,  but 
then  it  is  nothing  in  the  hands  of  a  practised 
hunter.  Talk  of  the  Mingos,  and  their  deviU 
ries,  if  you  will ;  but  do  not  raise  a  false  alarm 
about  bears  and  wolves." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Master  Pathfinder,  this  is  all  well 
enough  for  you,  who  probably  know  the  name 
of  every  creature  you  would  meet.  Use  is 
everything,  and  it  makes  a  man  bold  when  he 
might  otherwise  be  bashful.  I  have  known 
seamen  in  the  low  latitudes  swim  for  hours  at  a 
time,  among  sharks  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  they  were  doing, 
than  a   couhtryman  thinks  of    whom    he   is 
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amongst,  when  he  comes  out  of  a  church-door 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon." 

"  This  is  extraordinary  !"  exclaimed  Jasper, 
who,  in  good  Booth,  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
material  part  of  his  trade,  the  ability  to  spin  a 
yam.  "  I  have  always  heard  Uiat  it  was  cer- 
tain death  to  venture  in  the  water  among 
sharkaP" 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that  the  lads  always  took 
capstan-bars,  or  gunners'  handspikes,  or  crows 
with  them,  to  rap  the  beasts  over  the  noses,  if 
they  got  to  be  troublesome.  No,  no,  I  have 
DO  liking  for  bears  and  wolves,  though  a  whale, 
in  my  eye,  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  fish  as 
a  red-herring,  after  it  is  dried  and  salted.     Ma- 
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daughter  will  be  safer  in  your  canoe  than  in 
this ;  and,  though  I  would  gladly  keep  her 
near  myself,  I  have  her  welfare  too  much  at 
heart,  not  to  give  her  honest  advice.  Bring 
your  canoe  close  alongside,  Jasper,  and  I  will 
give  you  what  you  must  consider  as  a  precious 
treasure." 

^^  I  do  so  consider  it,^  returned  the  youth, 
not  losing  a  moment  in  complying  with  the 
request ;  when  Mabel  passed  from  one  canoe 
to  the  other,  taking  her  seat  on  the  effects 
which  had  hitherto  composed  its  sole  cargo. 

As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  made, 
the  canoes  separated  a  short  distance,  and  the 
paddles  were  used,  though  with  great  care  to 
avoid  making  any  noise.  The  conversation 
gradually  ceased ;  and  as  the  dreaded  rift  was 
approached,  all  became  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  moment.  That  their  enemies 
would  endeavour  to  reach  this  point  before 
them,  was  almost  certain;  and  it  seemed  so 
little  probable  any  one  should  attempt  to  pass 
it,  in  the  profound  obscurity  which  reigned, 
that  Pathfinder  was  confident  parties  were  on 
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both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting them  when  they  might  land.  He 
would  not  have  made  the  proposal  he  did, 
had  he  not  felt  sure  of  his  own  ability  to 
convert  this  very  anticipation  of  success,  into 
a  means  of  defeating  the  plans  of  the  Iro- 
quois. As  the  arrangement  now  stood,  how- 
ever, everything  depended  on  the  skill  of  those 
who  guided  the  canoes;  for  should  either 
hit  a  rock,  if  not  split  asunder,  it  wuuld 
almost  certainly  be  upset,  and  then  would 
come  not  only  all  the  hazards  of  the  river 
itself,  but,  for  Mabel,  the  certainty  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  her  pursuers.  The  utmost 
circumspection  consequeotly  became  necessary, 
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the  outlines  of  the  wooded  shore,  and  of  the 
gloomy  vault  above  his  head.  He  retained  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  falls,  and  his  ima- 
gination was  not  now  idle  in  swelling  the 
dangers  of  the  rift  to  a  level  with  those  of 
the  headlong  descent  he  had  that  day  made, 
and  even  to  increase  them,  under  the  influence 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  this,  however, 
the  old  mariner  was  mistaken,  for  the  Oswego 
Rift  and  the  Oswego  Falls  are  very  different 
in  their  characters  and  violence;  the  former 
being  no  more  than  a  rapid,  tliat  glances 
among  shallows  and  rocks,  while  the  latter 
really  deserved  the  name  it  bore,  as  has  beea 
already  shown. 

Mabel  certainly  felt  distrust  and  apprehen* 
sion ;  but  her  entire  situation  was  so  novel, 
and  her  reliance  on  her  guide  so  great,  that 
she  retained  a  self-command  that  might  not 
have  existed  had  she  clearer  perceptions  of 
the  truth,  or  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
helplessness  of  men,  when  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  power  and  majesty  of  Nature. 

**'  That  is  the  spot  you  have  mentioned  ? '' 

VOL.  I.  L 
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she  said  to  Jasper,  when  the  roar  of  the  rift 

first  came  freshly  and  diatiDctly  on  her  ear. 

"  It  is;  and  I  beg  you  to  have  confidence 
ID  me.  We  are  not  old  acquaintances,  M»- 
be] ;  but  we  Uie  many  days  in  one,  in  this 
wilderness.  I  think  already,  that  1  have 
known  you  years  I" 

"  And  I  do  not  feel  as  if  you  were  a  stran- 
ger to  roe,  Jasper.  I  have  every  reliance  on 
your  skill,  as  well  as  on  your  disposition  to 
serve  tne." 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see.  Pathfiuckv 
is  striking  the  rapids  too  near  the  cetitre  of 
the  river ;  the  bed  of  the  water  is  doaer  to 
the  eastern  shore;  but  I  cannot  make  him 
hear  me  now.  Hold  firmly  to  the  canoe, 
Mabel,  and  fear  nothing." 

At  the  next  moment  the  swift  current  bad 
sucked  them  into  the  rift,  and  for  three 
or  four  minutes  the  awe-struck,  rather  tbaa 
the  alarmed  girl  saw  nothing  around  her  but 
sheets  of  glancing  foam,  heard  nothing  but 
the  roar  of  waters.  Twenty  times  did  the 
canoe  appear  about  to  dash  against  some  <iurl- 
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iDg  and  bright  wave  that  showed  itself  even 
amid  that  obscurity ;  and  as  often  did  it  glide 
away  again  unharmed,']  impelled  by  the  vigo- 
rous arm  of  him  who  governed  its  move- 
ments. Once,  and  once  only,  did  Jasper  seem 
to  lose  command  of  his  frail  bark,  during 
which  brief  space  it  fairly  whirled  entirely 
round ;  but,  by  a  desperate  effort,  he  brought 
it  again  under  control,  recovered  the  lost 
channel,  and  was  soon  rewarded  fidr  all  his 
anxiety,  by  finding  himself  floating  quietly 
in  the  deep  water  below  the  rapids,  secure 
from  every  danger,  and  without  having  taken 
in  enough  of  the  element  to  serve  for  a 
draught. 

^^  All  is  over,  Mabel,"  the  young  man  cried, 
cheerfully.  '^  The  danger  is  past,  and  you 
may  now,  indeed,  hope  to  meet  your  father 
this  very  night." 

*^  God  be  praised !  Jasper,  we  shall  owe 
this  great  happiness  to  you." 

^'  The  Pathfinder  may  claim  a  full  share  in 
the  merit ;  but  what  has  become  of  the  other 
canoe?" 

L  2 
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"  I  see  something  near  us  on  the  water : 
is  it  not  the  boat  of  our  friends?" 

A  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  brought  Jasper 
to  the  side  of  the  object  in  question:  k  ffu 
the  other  canoe,  emply  and  bottom  upwards- 
Nu  sooner  did  the  young  man  ascertain  thit 
fact,  than  he  began  to  search  for  the  swimmers; 
and,  to  his  great  joy,  Cap  was  soon  discovered 
drifting  down  with  the  current ;  the  old  sc*- 
man  preferring  the  chances  of  drowning  to 
those  of  landing  among  savages.  He  was 
hauled  into  the  canoe,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  and  (hen  the  search  ended ;  for 
Jasper  was  persuaded  that  the  Pathfinder 
would  wade  to  the  shore,  (he  water  being 
shallow,  in  preference  to  abandoning  his  be- 
loved rifle. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  was  short, 
though  made  amid  darkness  and  doubt.  After 
a  short  pause,  a  dull  roaring  sound  was  heard, 
which -at  times  resembled  the  mutterings  of 
distant  thunder,  and  then  again  brought  with 
it  the  washing  of  waters.  Jasper  announced 
to    his    companions    that  they   now  heard  the 
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surf  of  the  lake.  Low  curved  spits  of  land 
lay  before  them,  into  the  bay  formed  by  one 
of  which  the  canoe  glided,  and  then  it  shot 
up  noiselessly  upon  a  gravelly  beach.  The 
transition  that  followed  was  so  hurried  and 
great,  that  Mabel  scarcely  knew  what  passed. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  sen- 
tinels had  been  passed,  a  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  agitated  girl  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  a  parent  who  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  her. 


THE    PATHFINDER. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  lend  of  love,  and  a.  land  of  light, 
Witbouleri  aun,  or  moon,  or  night : 
Where  the  rirer  nra'd  &  living  ttieaai. 
And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  bean  : 
The  land  of  vision,  it  would  seem 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

Queen'i  Wakt. 

The  rest  that  succeeds  fatigue,  and  which 
attends  a  newly  awakened  sense  of  security, 
is  generally  sweet  and  deep.  Such  was  the 
fact  with  Mabel,  who  did  not  rise  from  her 
humble  pallet  —  such  a  bed  as  a  Sergeant's 
daughter  might  claim  in  a  remote  frontier 
post — until  long  after  the  garrison  had  obeyed 
the  usual  summons  of  the  drums,  and  had 
assembled  at  the  morning  parade.  Sergeant 
Dunham,  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the  task  of 
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attending  to  these  ordinary  and  daily  duties, 
had  got  through  all  his  morning  avocations, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  of  his  breakfast, 
ere  his  child  left  her  room,  and  came  into  the 
fresh  air,  equally  bewildered,  delighted,  and 
grateful,  at  the  novelty  and  security  of  her 
new  situation. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  Os- 
wego was  one  of  the  extreme  frontier  posts 
of  the  British  possessions  on  this  continent. 
It  had  not  been  long  occupied,  and  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  battalion  of  a  regiment  that  had 
been  originally  Scotch,  but  into  which  many 
Americans  had  been  received  since  its  arrival 
in  this  country ;  an  innovation  that  had  led 
the  way  to  MabePs  father  filling  the  humble, 
but  responsible  situation  of  the  oldest  Ser- 
geant. A  few  young  officers,  also,  who  were 
natives  of  the  colonies,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  corps.  The  fort  itself,  like  'most  works 
of  that  character,  was  better  adapted  to  resist 
an  attack  of  savages,  than  to  withstand  a  regu- 
lar siege;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting heavy  artillery  and  other  necessaries 
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rendered  the  occurrence  of  the  Utter  a  pro- 
bability 6o  remote,  as  scarcely  to  enter  into 
the  estimate  of  the  engineers  who  had  planned 
llie  defences.  There  were  bastions  of  earth 
and  logs,  a  dry  ditch,  a  stockade,  a  parade  of 
considerable  extent,  and  barracks  of  logs,  that 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  dwellings  and 
fortifications.  A  few  light  field-pieces  stood 
in  the  area  of  the  fort,  ready  to  be  conveyed 
to  any  point  where  they  might  be  wanted, 
and  one  or  two  heavy  iron  guns  looked  out 
from  the  summits  of  the  advanced  angles,  as 
so  many  admonitions  to  the  audacious  to  re- 
spect  their  power. 

When  Mabel,  quitting  the  convenient,  but 
comparatively  retired  hut  where  her  father 
had  been  permitted  to  place  her,  issued  into 
the  pure  air  of  the  morning,  she  found  herself 
at  the  foot  of  a  bastion,  that  lay  invitiogly 
before  her,  with  a  promise  of  giving  a  coup 
ifxil  of  all  that  had  been  concealed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  preceding  night.  Tripping 
up  the  grassy  ascent,  the  light-hearted,  as 
well  as  light-footed  girl  found  herself  at  once 
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on  a  point  where  the  sight,  at  a  few  varying 
glances,  qould  take  in  all  the  external  novelties 
of  her  new  situation. 

To  the  southward  lay  the  forest  through 
which  she  had  been  journeying  so  many  weary 
days,  and  which  had  proved  sa  full  of  dangers^ 
It  was  separated  from  the  stockade  by  a  belt 
of  open  land,  that  had  been  principally  cleared  « 
of  its  woods  to  form  the  martial  constructions 
around  her.  This  glacis,  for  such  in  fact  was 
its  military  uses,  might  have  covered  a  hun-* 
dred  acres  ;  but  with  it  every  sign  of  civilisation 
ceased.  All  beyond  was  forest ;  that  dense 
interminable  forest  that  Mabel  could  now  pic« 
ture  to  herself,  through  her  recollections,  with 
its  hidden  glassy  lakes,  its  dark  rolling  stream, 
and  its  world  of  nature. 

Turning  from  this  view,  our  heroine  felt  her 
cheek  fanned  by  a  fresh  and  grateful  breeze, 
such  as  she  had  not  experienced  since  quitting 
the  far-distant  coast.  Here  a  new  scene  pre- 
sented  itself:  although  expected,  it  was  not 
without  a  start,  and  a  low  exclamation  indi- 
cative of  pleasure,  that  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
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girl  drank  in  its  beauties.     To  the  north,  and 
east)  and  west,  in  every  direction,  in  short, 
over  one  entire  half  of  the  novel  panorama, 
lay  a  field  of  rolling  waters*     The  element 
was  neither  of  that  glassy  green  whioh  diadn- 
guishes  the  American  waters  in  genemly  aor 
yet  of  the  deep  Uue  of  the  ocean ;  the  eeloiir 
•  being  of  a  sHghtly  amber  hue^  that  scaicdy 
affected  its  limpidity.    No  land  was  to  be  atea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  adjacent  coaat,.  wbidi 
stretched  to  tbe  right  and  left,  in  an  unbiokan 
outline  of  forest,  with  wide  bays  and  low  head- 
lands or  points ;  still  much  of  the  shore  was 
rocky,  and  into  its  caverns  the  sin^gidi  waters 
occasionally  rolled,  producing  a  hollow  aouml, 
that  resembled  the  concussions  of  a  distant 
gun.     No  sail  whitened  the  surface,  no  whale 
or  other  fish  gambolled  on  its  bosom,  no  sigr 
of  use  or  service  rewarded   the  longest  an 
most  minute  gaze  at  its   boundless  expan; 
It  was  a  scene,  on  one  side,  of  apparently  er 
less  forests,  while  a  waste  of  seemingly  in 
minable  water  spread  itself  on  the  other, 
ture  had  appeared   to  delight  in    prodr 
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grand  effects,  by  setting  two  of  her  principal 
agents  in  bold  relief  to  each  other,  neglecting 
details ;  the  eje  turning  from  the  broad  carpet 
of  leaves  to  the  still  broader  field  of  fluid, 
from  the  endless  but  gentle  heavings  of  the 
lake  to  the  holy  calm  and  poetical  solitude 
of  the  forest,  with  wonder  and  delight* 

Mabel  Dunham,  though  unsophisticated,  like 
most  of  her  countrywomen  of  that  period, 
and  ingenuous  and  frank  as  any  warm-hearted 
and  sincere-minded  girl  well  could  be,  was  not 
altogether  without  a  feeling  for  the  poetry  of 
this  beautiful  earth  of  ours.  Although  she 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  educated  at  all, 
for  few  of  her  sex  at  that  day,  and  in  this 
country,  received  much  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  plain  English  instruction,  still  she 
had  been  taught  much  more  than  was  usual 
for  young  women  in  her  own  station  in  life ; 
and,  in  one  sense  certainly,  she  did  credit  to 
her  teaching.  The  widow  of  a  field-oflBcer, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  same  regiment 
as  her  father,  had  taken  the  child  in  charge 
at  the  death  of  its  mother ;  and  under  the  care 
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of  this  lady,  Mabel  had  acquired  some  tasteft 
and  many  ideas,  which  otherwiae  might  always 
have  remained  straDgers  to  her.  Her  situslioD 
in  the  family  had  been  lesB  that  of  a  domestic 
ihan  of  a  humble  companion,  and  the  results 
were  quite  apparent  in  her  attire,  her  lan- 
guage, her  sentiments,  and  even  in  her  feel- 
ings, though  neither,  perhaps,  rose  to  the  levd 
of  those  which  would  properly  characterize  s 
lady.  She  had  lost  the  coarser  and  less  refined 
habits  and  manners  of  one  in  her  original  posi- 
tion, without  having  quite  reached  a  point  that 
disqualified  her  for  the  situation  in  life  that 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  would  pro- 
bably compel  her  to  fill.  AH  else  that  was 
distinctive  and  peculiar  in  her,  belonged  to 
natural  character. 

With  such  antecedents,  it  will  occasion  the 
reader  no  wonder,  if  he  learns  that  Mabel  view- 
ed the  novel  scene  before  her  with  a  pleasure 
far  superior  to  that  produced  by  vulgar  sur- 
prise. She  felt  its  ordinary  beauties,  as  most 
would  have  felt  them,  but  she  had  also  a  feel- 
ing for  its  sublimity — for  that  softened  solitude, 
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that  calm  grandeur,  and  eloquent  repose  that 
ever  pervades  broad  views  of  natural  objects 
which  are  yet  undisturbed  by  the  labours  and 
struggles  of  man. 

<*  How  beautiful !''''  she  exclaimed,  uncon- 
scious of  speaking,  as  she  stood  on  the  solitary 
bastion,  facing  the  air  from  the  lake,  and  expe* 
riencing  the  genial  influence  of  its  freshness 
pervading  both  her  body  and  her  mind.  "  How 
very  beautiful !  and  yet  how  singular  !" 

The  words,  and  the  train  of  her  ideas,  were 
interrupted  by  a  touch  of  a  finger  on  her  shouU 
der,  and  turning,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
her  father,  Mabel  found  Pathfinder  at  her  side. 
He  was  leaning  quietly  on  his  long  rifle,  and 
laughing  in  his  quiet  manner,  while,  with  an 
outstretched  arm,  he  swept  over  the  whole  pa«P 
norama  of  land  and  water. 

"  Here  you  have  both  our  domains,"''  he  said, 
"  Jasper's  and  mine.  The  lake  is  for  him,  and 
the  woods  are  for  me.  The  lad  sometimes 
boasts  of  the  breadth  of  his  dominions ;  but  I 
tell  him  my  trees  make  as  broad  a  plain  on  the 
face  of  this  "arth,  as  all  his  water.     Well,  Ma- 
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bel,  you  are  fit  for  either ;  for  I  do  not  see  that 
fear  tA  the  Mingos,  or  night  marches,  can  de- 
stroy your  pretty  looks." 

"  It  is  a  new  character  for  the  Pathfinder  ta>j 
appear  in,  to  compliment  a  eilly  girl." 

"  Not  silly,  Mabel ;  no,  not  in  the  least  silly. 
The  Sergeant's  daughter  would  do  discredit  to  I 
her  worthy  father,  were  she  to  do,  or  say,  any- 
thing that,  in  common  honesty,  could  be  called  \ 
silly," 

"  Then  she  must  take  care  and  oot  put  too 
much  faith  in  treacherous  flattering  words. 
But,  Pathfinder,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  among  us 
again ;  for,  though  Jasper  did  not  seem  to  fed 
much  uneasiness,  I  was  afraid  some  accident 
might  have  happened  to  you  and  your  friend, 
on  that  frightful  rift." 

"  The  lad  knows  us  both,  and  was  sartain  that 
we  should  not  drown,  which  is  scarcely  one  of 
my  gifts.  It  would  have  been  bard  swimming, 
of  a  sartainty,  with  a  long-barrelled  rifle  in  the 
hand ;  and  what  between  the  game,  and  the  sa- 
vages, and  the  French,  killdeer  and  I  have  gone 
through  too  much   in   company  to   part  very 
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easily.  No,  no ;  we  waded  ashore,  the  rift  be- 
ing shallow  enough  for  that  with  small  excep- 
tions, and  we  landed  with  our  arms  in  our 
hands.  We  had  to  take  our  time  for  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Iroquois,  I  will  own  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  sculking  vagabonds  saw  the  lights  that 
the  Sergeant  sent  down  to  your  canoe,  we  well 
understood  they  would  decamp,  since  a  visit 
might  have  been  expected  from  some  of  the 
garrison.  So  it  was  only  sitting  patiently  on 
the  stones  for  an  hour,  and  all  the  danger  was 
over.  Patience  is  the  greatest  of  virtues  in  a 
woodsman." 

'*  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  for  fatigue  itself 
could  scarcely  make  me  sleep,  for  thinking  of 
what  might  befall  you.'' 

*^  Lord  bless  your  tender  little  heart,  Mabel ! 
but  this  is  the  way  with  all  you  gentle  ones. 
I  must  say,  on  my  part,  however,  that  I  was 
right  glad  to  see  the  lanterns  come  down  to  the 
water-side,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
your  safety.  We  hutiters  and  guides  are  rude 
beings ;  but  we  have  our  feelings,  and  our  idees, 
as  well  as  any  general  in  the  army.     Both  Jas- 
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per  and  I  would  have  died  before  you  should 
have  come  to  harm— we  would."  i 

*'  I  thank  you  fur  all  yoti  did  for  me,   Path- 
finder ;  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  1  thank 
you,  and  depend  on  it  my  father  shall  know  it.    I 
I  have  already  told  him  much,  but  hare  still  a  .'I 
duty  to  perform  on  this  subject."* 

"  Tush,  Mabel !     The  Sergeant  knows  what    ' 
the  woods  be,  and  what  men — true  red-men  be,    ' 
too.     There  is  little  need  to  tell  him  anything 
about  it.    Well,  now  you  have  met  your  fatho") 
do  you  find  the  honest  old  soldier  the  sort  of 
person  you  expected  to  find  ?" 

"  He  is  my  own  dear  father,  and  received  me 
as  a  soldier  and  a  father  should  receive  a  child. 
Have  you  known  him  long,  Pathfinder  ?" 

*'  That  is  as  people  count  time.  I  was  just 
twelve  when  the  Sergeant  took  me  on  oiy  first 
scouting,  and  that  is  now  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  We  had  a  tramping  time  of  it ;  and 
as  it  was  before  your  day,  you  would  have  had 
no  father,  had  not  the  rifle  been  one  of  my  na- 
tural gifts." 

"  Explain  yourself." 
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It  is  too  simple  for  many  words.  We  were 
ambushed,  and  the  Sergeant  got  a  bad  hurt,  and 
would  have  lost  his  scalp^  but  for  a  sort  of  in^ 
bred  turn  I  took  to  the  weapon.  We  brought 
him  off,  however,  and  a  handsomer  head  of 
hair,  for  his  time  of  life,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  rijiment,  than  the  Sargeant  carries  about 
with  him  this  blessed  day/' 

"  You  saved  my  father's  life,  Pathfinder  ! " 
exclaimed  Mabel,  unconsciously,  though  warm- 
ly, taking  one  of  his  hard  sinewy  hands  into 
both  her  own.  ^*  God  bless  you  for  this,  too, 
among  your  other  good  acts  ! " 

**  Nay,  I  did  not  say  that  much,  though  I 
believe  I  did  save  his  scalp.  A  man  might 
live  without  a  scalp,  and  so  I  cannot  say  I 
saved  his  life.  Jasper  may  say  that  much 
consaming  you ;  for  without  his  eye  and  arm 
the  canoe  would  never  have  passed  the  rift  in 
safety,  on  a  night  like  the  last.  The  gifts  of 
the  lad  are  for  the  water,  while  mine  are  for 
the  hunt  and  the  trail.  He  is  yonder,  in  the 
cove  there,  looking  after  the  canoes,  and  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  his  beloved  little  craft.     To  my 
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eye,  there  is  no  likelier  youth  in  these  pftrU, 

than  Jftsper  Western." 

For  the  flrst  time  since  she  had  left  her 
room,  Mabel  now  turned  her  eyes  beneath  her, 
and  got  a  view  of  what  might  be  called  the 
fore-ground  of  the  remarkable  picture  Bbe  had 
been  studying  with  so  much  pleasure.  The 
Oswego  threw  its  dark  waters  into  the  lake, 
between  banks  of  some  height ;  that  on  its 
eastern  side  being  bolder  and  projecting  fur- 
ther Dorth  than  that  on  its  wesiern.  The  fort 
was  on  the  latter,  and  immediately  beneath  it 
were  a  few  hutn  of  logs,  irbich,  as  tbey  could 
Dot  interfere  with  the  defence  of  the  plaoe,  bad 
been  erected  along  the  strand  for  the  purpoae 
of  receiving  and  containing  such  stores  as  w^« 
landed,  or  viere  intended  to  be  embarketl  in  the 
conamunications  between  the  different  ports  on 
the  shores  of  Ontario.  There  were  two  low, 
curved,  gravelly  points,  that  had  beat  formed 
with  surprising  regularity  by  the  counteracU 
ing  forces  of  the  northerly  winds  and  the  swift 
current,  and  which,  inclining  from  the  st<nins 
of  the  lake,  formed  two  coves  within  the  river; 
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that  on  the  western  side  was  the  most  deeply 
iodented ;  and  as  it  also  had  the  most  water, 
it  formed  a  s<n*t  of  picturesque  little  port  for 
the  post.  It  was  along  the  narrow  strand  that 
lay  between  the  low  height  of  the  fort  and  the 
water  of  this  cove,  that  the  rude  buildings  just 
mentioned  had  been  erected. 

Several  skiffs,  bateaux,  and  canoes  were 
kauled  up  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  cove  itself 
lay  the  little  craft,  from  which  Jasper  obtained 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  sailor.  She  was 
cutter-rigged,  might  have  been  of  forty  tons 
burthm,  was  so  neatly  constructed  and  painted 
as  to  have  something  of  the  air  of  a  vessel  of 
war,  though  entirely  without  quarters,  and 
rigged  and  sparred  with  so  scrupulous  a  re- 
gard to  proportions  and  beauty,  as  well  as 
fitness  and  judgment,  as  to  give  her  an  ap- 
pearance that  even  Mabel  at  once  distinguish- 
ed to  be  gallant  and  trim.  Her  mould  was 
admirable,  for  a  wright  of  great  skill  had  sent 
her  drafts  from  England,  at  the  express  request 
of  the  officer  who  had  caused  her  to  be  con- 
structed; her  paint  dark,  warlike,  and  neat; 
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and  the  long  coach-whip  pennant  that  st  ^ 
wore,  at  once  proclaimed  her  to  be  the  properr  "^ 
of  the  King.     Her  name  was  the  Scud. 

"  That,  then,  is  the  vessel  of  Jasper  !  "  sai^"' 
Mabel,  who  associated  the  master  of  the  litt-Jf 
craft  quite  naturally  with  ihu  cutter  itaet^ 
"  Are  there  many  others  on  this  lake  ? " 

"The  Frenehers  have  three:  one  of  which 
they  tell  me  is  a  real  ship,  such  as  are  used 
on  the  ocean  ;  another  a  brig;  and  a  third  is 
a  cutter,  like  the  Scud  here,  which  they  call 
the  Squirrel,  in  their  own  tongue,  however; 
and  which  seems  to  have  a  natural  hatred  of 
our  own  pretty  boat,  for  Jasper  seldom  goes 
out  that  the  Squirrel  is  not  at  his  heels." 

**  And  is  Jasper  one  tu  run  from  a  French- 
man, though  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
squirrel,  and  that,  too,  on  the  water  P  " 

"  Of  what  use  would  valour  be  without 
the  means  of  turning  it  to  account  ?  Jasper  is 
a  brave  boy,  as  all  on  this  frontier  know ;  but 
he  has  no  gun  except  a  little  hawitsser,  and 
then  his  crew  consists  only  of  two  men  besides 
himself,  and  a  boy.     I  was  with  him  in  one  of 
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his  trampooses,  and  the  youngster  was  risky 
enough,  for  he  brought  us  so  near  the  enemy 
that  rifles  began  to  talk  ;  but  the  Frenchers 
carry  cannon  and  ports,  and  never  show  their 
faces  outside  of  Frontenac,  without  having 
some  twenty  men,  besides  their  Squirrel,  in 
their  cutter.  No,  no ;  this  Scud  was  built  for 
flying,  and  the  Major  says  he  will  not  put  her 
in  a  fighting  humour,  by  giving  her  men  and 
arms,  lest  she  should  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  get  her  wings  clipped.  I  know  little  of 
these  things,  for  my  gifts  are  not  at  all  in  that 
way  ;  but  I  see  the  reason  of  the  thing — I  see 
its  reason,  though  Jasper  does  not." 

"  Ah  !  here  is  my  uncle,  none  the  worse  for 
his  swim,  coming  to  look  at  this  inland  sea." 

Sure  enough,  Cap,  who  had  announced  his 
approach  by  a  couple  of  lusty  hems,  now  made 
his  appearance  on  the  bastion,  where,  after  nod- 
*ding  to  his  niece  and  her  companion,  he  made  a 
deliberate  survey  of  the  expanse  of  water  before 
him.  In  order  to  efiect  this  at  his  ease,  the 
mariner  mounted  on  one  of  the  old  iron  guns, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  and  balanced 
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his  body,  as  if  he  felt  the  motion  of  a  TetteL 
To  complete  the  picture,  he  had  a  ihort  pipe  in 
his  mouth. 

"  Well,  Master  Cap»"  asked  the  Pttfafinds 
innocently,  for  he  did  not  detect  the  espra^M 
of  contempt  that  was  gradually  settling  on  the 
features  of  the  other ;  ^  is  it  not  a  baautifyl 
sheet,  and  fit  to  be  named  a  sea  ?'' 

<<  This,  then,  is  what  yon  call  your  lak«?" 
demanded  Cap,  sweeping  the  northern  lioriBNi 
with  his  pipe.  ^  I  say,  ia  this  really  joor 
lake?" 

^*  Sartain ;  and,  if  the  judgment  of  one  wlw 
has  lived  on  the  shores  of  many  others  can  be 
taken,  a  very  good  lake  it  is." 

^*  Just  as  I  expected.  A  pond  in  dimeiH 
sions,  and  a  scuttle-butt  in  taste.  It  is  all  in 
vain  to  travel  inland,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  any- 
thing either  full-grown  or  useful.  I  knew  it 
would  turn  out  just  in  this  way." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  Ontario^  Master 
Cap  ?  It  is  large,  and  fair  to  look  at,  and  plear 
sant  enough  to  drink,  for  those  who  can't  get  at 
the  water  of  the  springs." 
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«  Do  you  call  this  large  ?  "  asked  Cap»  again 
sweeping  the  air  with  the  pipe.  ^*  I  will  just 
ask  you  what  there  is  large  about  it  ?  Didn't 
Jasper  himself  confess  that  it  was  only  some 
twenty  leagues  from  shore  to  shore  ? 

^  But  uncle,"  interposed  Mabel ;  **  no  land  is 
to  be  seen,  except  here  on  our  own  coast.  To 
me  it  looks  exactly  like  the  ocean." 

^  This  bit  of  a  pond  look  like  the  ocean ! 
Well,  Magnet,  that  from  a  girl  who  has  had 
real  seamen  in  her  family  is  downright  nonsense. 
What  is  there  about  it,  pray,  that  has  even  the 
outline  of  a  sea  on  it  ?^ 

**  Why,  there  is  water  —  water  —  water  — 
nothing  but  water,  for  miles  on  miles  —  far  as 
the  eye  can  see." 

**  And  isn't  there  water  —  water  —  water  — 
nothing  but  water  for  miles  on  miles,  in  your  ri- 
vers, that  you  have  been  canoeing  through,  too  ? 
—  ay,  and  *  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,'  in  the 
bargain  ?" 

'*  Yes,  uncle,  but  the  rivers  have  their  banks, 
and  there  are  trees  along  them,  and  they  are 
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"And  isn't  this  a  bank  where  we  stand?  ' 
don't  these  soldiers  call  this  the  bank  of  the 
lake?  and  ar'n't  there  trees  in  thousands?  and 
ar'n't  twenty  leagues  narrow  enough  of  all  c 
science?  Who  the  devil  ever  heard  of  llie 
banks  of  the  ocean,  unless  it  might  be  the  bank! 
that  are  under  water?" 

"  But,  uncle,  we  cannot  see  across  this  lake^  J 
as  we  can  see  across  a  river." 

"  There  von  are  out,  Magnet.  Ar'n't  (he 
Amazon,  and  Oronoco,  and  La  Plata  rivnv, 
and  can  you  see  across  them  P  Hark'e,  pBtb- 
-finder,  I  very  much  doubt  if  this  stripe  of  water 
here,  be  even  a  lake;  for  to  me  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  river.  You  are  by  no  means  particular 
about  your  geographyi  I  find,  up  here  in  (be 
woods." 

"  There  you  are  out,  Master  Cap.  Thoe  it 
a  river,  and  a  noble  one  too,  at  each  end  of  it ; 
but  thi^  is  old  Ontario  before  you ;  and,  though 
it  is  not  my  gift  to  live  on  a  lak^  to  my  judp 
ment  there  are  few  better  than  this." 

"  And,  uncle,  if  we  stood  on  the '  beach  at 
Rockaway,  what  more  should  we  see,  than  we 
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now  behold  ?  There  is  a  shore  on  one  side,  or 
banks  there,  and  trees,  too,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  here." 

^  This  is  perverseness,  Magnet,  and  young 
girls  should  steer  clear  of  anything  like  obsti- 
nacy. In  the  first  place,  the  ocean,  has  coasts, 
but  no  banks,  except  the  Grand  Banks,  as  I  tell 
you,  which  are  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  you 
will  not  pretend  that  this  bank  is  out  of  sight  of 
land,  or  even  under  water  ?  " 

*^  As  Mabel  could  not  very  plausibly  set  up 
this  extravagant  opinion.  Cap  pursued  the  sub- 
ject, his  countenance  beginning  to  discover  the 
triumph  of  a  successful  disputant. 

^'  And  then  them  trees  bear  no  comparison  to 
these  trees.  The  coasts  of  the  ocean  have  farms, 
and  cities,  and  country-seats,  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  castles  and  monasteries,  and  light- 
houses —  ay,  ay  —  lighthouses,  in  particular, 
on  them ;  not  one  of  all  which  things  is  to  be 
seen  here.  No,  no.  Master  Pathfinder ;  I  never 
heard  of  an  ocean  that  hadn't  more  or  less  light- 
houses on  it ;  whereas,  hereaway  there  is  not 
even  a  beacon." 

VOL.  I.  M 
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"  There  is  what  is  better,  there  ii  what  it 
better ;  a  forest  aod  noble  trees,  a  fit  temple 
of  God." 

"  Ay,  your  forest  may  do  for  a  lake ;  but 
of  what  use  would  an  ocean  be  if  tbe  earth 
all  around  it  were  forest  P  Shipa  would  be 
unnecessary,  as  timber  might  be  floated  in 
rafts,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  trade,  and 
what  would  a  world  be  without  trade  ?  I  am 
of  that  philosopher's  opinion,  who  says  human 
nature  was  invented  for  tbe  purposes  of  trade. 
Magnet,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should 
think  this  water  even  looks  like  sea-water ! 
Now,  I  dare  say,  that  there  isn't  such  a  thing  as 
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*^  Nor  heiriDg,  nor  albatros,  Dor  flying-fish  ?" 
continued  Cap,  who  kept  his  eye  fastened  on 
the  guide,  in  order  to  see  how  far  he  might 
venture.  '*No  such  thing  as  a  fish  that  can 
fly,  I  dare  say?*' 

^^  A  fish  that  can  fly  !  Master  Cap,  Master 
Cap,  do  not  think,  because  we  are  mere  bor- 
derers, that  we  have  no  idees  of  natur*,  and 
what  she  has  been  pleased  to  do.  I  know 
there  are  squirrels  that  can  fly — " 

"  A  squirrel  fly  !  —  the  devil,  Master  Path- 
finder. Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  got  a 
boy  on  his  first  v'y'ge,  up  here  among  you  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  v*y*ges.  Master 
Cap,  though  I  suppose  them  to  have  been 
many ;  but  as  for  what  belongs  to  natur'  in 
the  woods,  what  I  have  seen  I  may  tell,  and 
not  fear  the  face  of  man." 

*^  And  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that 
you  have  seen  a  squirrel  fly  ?" 

**  If  you  wish  to  understand  the  power  of 
God,  Master  Cap,  you  will  do  well  to  believe 
that,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  natur , 
for  you  may  be  quke  sartain  it  is  true.^ 
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"  And  yet,  Pathfinder,"  said  Mabel,  looking 
so  prettily  and  sweetly  even  while  she  played 
with  the  guide's  infirmiiy,  that  he  forgave  her 
in  his  heart,  — "  you,  who  speak  so  reverently 
of  the  power  of  the  Deity,  appear  to  doubt 
that  8  fish  can  fly." 

"  I  have  not  said  it,  I  have  not  said  it ; 
and  if  Master  Cap  is  ready  to  testify  to  the 
fact,  unlikely  as  it  seems,  I  am  willing  to  try 
to  think  it  true.  I  think  it  every  man's  duty 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  God,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be." 

*'  And  why  isn't  my  fish  as  likely  to  have 
wings  as  your  squirrel } "  demanded  Cap,  with 
more  logic  than  was  his  wont.  "  That  fishes 
do  and  can  fly,  is  as  true  as  it  is  reasonaUe — " 
"  Nay,  that  is  the  only  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing the  story,"  rejoined  the  guide.  "  It  seems 
unreasonable  to  give  an  animal  that  lives  in 
the  water  wings,  which  seemingly  can  be  of  no 
use  to  it." 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  the  fishes  arc 
such  asses  as  to  fly  about  under  water,  when 
they  are  once  fairly  fitted  out  with  wings?" 
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^  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but 
that  fish  should  fly  in  the  air  seems  more  con- 
trary to  natur^  still,  than  that  they  should  fly 
in  their  own  element — that  in  which  they  were 
bom  and  brought  up,  as  one  might  say." 

*^So  much  for  contracted  ideas,  Magnet. 
The  fish  fly  out  of  water  to  run  away  from 
their  enemies  in  the  water  ;  and  there  you  see 
not  only  the  fact,  but  the  reason  for  it.**^ 

^*  Then  I  suppose  it  must  be  true,"  said 
the  guide,  quietly.  "  How  long  are  their 
flights?" 

**Not  quite  as  far  as  those  of  pigeons,  per- 
haps ;  but  far  enough  to  make  an  offing.  As 
for  those  squirrels  of  yours,  we  '11  say  no  more 
about  them,  friend  Pathfinder,  as  I  suppose 
they  were  mentioned  just  as  a  make-weight  to 
the  fish,  in  favour  of  the  woods.  But  what  is 
this  thing  anchored  here  under  the  hill  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  cutter  of  Jasper,  uncle,"  said 
Mabel,  hurriedly  ;  "  and  a  very  pretty  vessel 
I  think  it  is.     Its  name,  too,  is  the  *  Scud.'  " 

"  Ay,  it  will  do  well  enough  for  a  lake, 
perhaps,  but  it 's  no  great  afiair.     The  lad  has 
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got  a  Standing  bowsprit,  and  who  ever  taw  a 

cutter  with  a  standing  bowsprit  before  ?  " 

"  But  may  there  not  be  tome  good  reaaon 
for  it,  on  a  lake  like  this,  uncle  ?" 

"  Sure  enough — I  must  remembn  this  is 
not  the  ocean,  though  it  does  look  so  much 
like  it." 

"  Ah !  uncle,  then  Ontario  doe$  look  like 
the  ocean,  after  all  ?" 

**  In  your  eyes,  I  mean,  and  those  of  Path- 
finder ;  not  in  the  least  in  mine,  Magnet. 
Now  you  might  set  me  down  out  yonder, 
in  the  middle  of  this  bit  of  a  pond,  and  that 
too  in   the  darkest  night  that  ever  fell  from 
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awkwardly  as  a  booby  would  in  a  church  with 
the  congregation  in  a  hurry.  And  Jasper 
sails  that  boat?  I  must  have  a  cruise  with 
the  lad,  Magnet,  before  I  quit  you,  just  for 
the  name  of  the  thing.  It  would  never  do 
to  say  I  got  in  sight  of  this  pond,  and  went 
away  without  taking  a  trip  on  it." 

**  Well,  well,  you  needn't  wait  long  for 
that,*"  returned  Pathfinder ;  **  for  the  Sergeant 
is  about  to  embark  with  a  party,  to  relieve 
a  post  among  the  Thousand  Islands ;  and,  as 
I  heard  him  say,  he  intended  that  Mabel 
should  go  along,  you  can  join  company 
too.'' 

"  Is  this  true.  Magnet  ?"" 

**  I  believe  it  is,''  returned  the  girl,  a  flush 
so  imperceptible  as  to  escape  the  observation 
of  her  companions,  glowing  on  her  cheeks, 
**  though  I  have  had  so  little  opportunity  to 
talk  with  my  dear  father,  that  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  Here  he  comes,  however,  and  you 
can  inquire  of  himself." 

Notwithstanding  his  humble  rank,  there  was 
something  in  the  mien  and  character  of  Ser- 
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geant  Dunham  that  commanded  respect  :  of 
3  tal!  imposing  figure,  grave  and  saturnine 
disposition,  and  accurate  and  precise  in  his 
acis  and  manner  of  thinking,  even  Cap,  dog- 
matical and  supercilious  as  he  usually  was 
vith  landsmen,  did  not  presume  In  take  the 
same  liberties  with  the  old  soldier  as  he  did 
■with  his  other  friends.  It  was  often  remarked 
that  Sergeant  Dunham  received  more  true 
respect  from  Duncan  of  Lundie,  the  Scotch 
laird  who  commanded  the  post,  than  most  of 
the  subalterns;  for  experience  and  tried  ser- 
vices were  of  quite  as  much  value  in  the  eyea 
nf  the  veteran  major,  as  birth  and  money. 
While  the  Sergeant  never  even  hoped  to  rise 
any  higher,  he  so  far  respected  himself  and 
his  present  station,  as  always  to  act  in  a  way 
to  command  attention  ;  and  the  habit  of  mix- 
ing so  much  with  inferiors,  whose  passions 
and  dispositions  he  felt  it  necessary  to  restrain 
by  distance  and  dignity,  had  so  far  coloured 
his  whole  deportment,  that  few  were  altogether 
free  from  its  influence-  While  the  captains 
treated  him  kindly  and  as   an   old   comrade. 
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the  lieutenants  seldom  ventured  to  dissent 
from  his  military  opinions;  and  the  ensigns, 
it  was  remarked,  actually  manifested  a  species 
of  respect  that  amounted  to  something  very 
like  deference.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the 
announcement  of  Mabel  put  a  sudden  termina- 
tion to  the  singular  dialogue  we  have  just  re- 
lated, though  it  had  been  often  observed  that 
the  Pathfinder  was  the  only  man  on  that 
frontier,  beneath  the  ^condition  of  a  gentleman, 
who  presumed  to  treat  the  Sergeant  at  all  as 
an  equal,  or  even  with  the  cordial  familiarity 
of  a  friend. 

*'  Good  morrow,  brother  Cap,"  said  the 
Sergeant,  giving  the  military  salute,  as  he 
walked,  in  a  grave  stately  manner  on  the 
bastion.  ^^  My  morning  duty  has  made  me 
seem  forgetful  of  you  and  Mabel;  but  we 
have  now  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  to  get 
acquainted.  Do  you  not  perceive,  brother,  a 
strong  likeness  in  the  girl,  to  her  we  have  so 
long  lost  ?  " 

^  Mabel  is  the  image  of  her  mother.  Ser- 
geant, as  I  have  always  said,  with  a  little  of 
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your   6rraer  figure;  though,  for  thai    matter, 

the  Caps  were    never   w&uting   in   spring   and 

activity." 

Mabel  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the  stern  rigid 
countenance  of  her  father,  of  whom  she  had 
ever  thought  as  the  warm-hearted  dwell  on  the 
affection  of  their  absent  parents ;  and,  as  she 
saw  that  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  work- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  stiffness  and  method 
of  his  manner,  her  very  heart  yearned  to  throw 
herself  on  his  bosom,  and  to  weep  at  will. 
But  he  was  so  much  colder  in  externals,  so 
much  more  formal  and  distant  than  she  had 
expected  to  find  him,  that  she  would  not  have 
dared  to  hazard  the  freedom,  even  had  they 
been  alone. 

"  You  have  taken  a  long  and  troublesome 
journey,  brother,  on  my  account :  and  we  will 
try  to  make  you  comfortable  while  you  stay 
among  us." 

**  I  hear  you  are  likely  to  receive  orders  to 
lift  your  anchor,  Sergeant,  and  to  shift  your 
berth  into  a  part  of  the  world  wliere  they  say 
there  are  a  thousand  islands  P " 
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^  Pathfinder,  this  is  some  of  your  forget- 
fulness  ? — " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sergeant,  I  forgot  nothing ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  hide  your 
intentions  so  very  closely  from  your  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

**  All  military  movements  ought  to  be  made 
with  as  little  conversation  as  possible,"  return- 
ed the  Sergeant,  tapping  the  guide's  shoulder 
in  a  friendly  but  reproachful  manner.  ^*  You 
have  passed  too  much  of  your  life  in  front  of 
the  French  not  to  know  the  value  of  silence. 
But  no  matter  ;  the  thing  must  soon  be  known, 
and  there  is  no  great  use  in  trying  now  to 
conceal  it.  We  shaU  embark  a  relief  party 
shortly  for  a  post  on  the  lake,  though  I  do  not 
say  it  is  for  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  I  may 
have  to  go  with  it ;  in  which  case  I  intend  to 
take  Mabel  to  make  my  broth  for  me ;  and  I 
hope,  brother,  you  will  not  despise  a  soldier's 
fare  for  a  month  or  so." 

^*  That  will  depend  on  the  manner  of  march- 
ing.    I  have  no  love  for  woods  and  swamps.^^ 

««  We  shall  sail  in  the  Scud ;  and,  indeed, 
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ihe  whule  service,  which  is  no  stranger  to  us,  is 

likely  enough  to  please  one  accustomed  to  the 

water." 

"  Ay,  to  salt-water  if  you  will,  but  not  to 
lake-water.  If  you  have  no  person  to  handle 
that  bit  of  a  cutter  for  you,  I  have  no  objection 
to  ship  for  the  v'y'ge,  notwithstanding  ;  though 
1  shall  look  on  the  whole  affair  as  so  much 
time  thrown  away,  for  I  consider  it  an  impo- 
sition to  c&ll  sailing  about  this  pond  going  to 
sea." 

*'  Jaaper  is  every  way  able  to  manage  the 
Scud,  brother  Cap ;  and  in  that  light  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  need  of  your  services,  though 
we  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.  You 
cannot  return  to  the  settlements  until  a  party  is 
sent  in,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  happen  until 
after  my  return.  Well,  Pathfinder,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  knew  men  on  the  trail  of  the 
Mingos  and  you  not  at  their  head." 

"  To  be  honest  with  you,  Sergeant,"  returned 
the  guide,  not  without  a  little  awkwardness  of 
manner,  and  a  perceptible  diflerence  in  the  hue 
of  a  face  that  had  become  so  uniformly  red  by 
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exposure,  ^^  I  have  not  felt  that  it  was  my  gift 
this  morning.  In  the  first  place,  I  very  well 
know  that  the  soldiers  of  the  55th  are  not  the 
lads  to  overtake  Iroquois  in  the  woods;  and 
the  knaves  did  not  wait  to  be  surrounded  when 
they  knew  that  Jasper  had  reached  the  garri- 
son. Then  a  man  may  take  a  little  rest  after  a 
summer  of  hard  work,  and  no  impeachment  of 
his  good-will.  Besides,  the  Sarpent  is  out 
with  them ;  and  if  the  miscreants  are  to  be 
found  at  all,  you  may  trust  to  his  inmity  and 
sight ;  the  first  being  stronger,  and  the  last 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  my  own.  He 
loves  the  sculking  vagabonds  as  little  as  my- 
self ;  and,  for  that  matter  I  may  say,  that  my 
own  feelings  towards  a  Mingo  are  not  much 
more  than  the  gifts  of  a  Delaware  grafted  on  a 
Christian  stock.  No,  no  ;  I  thought  I  would 
leave  the  honour  this  time,  if  honour  there  is 
to  be,  to  the  young  ensign  that  commands, 
who,  if  he  don'*t  lose  his  scalp,  may  boast  of 
his  campaign  in  his  letters  to  his  mother,  when 
he  gets  in.  I  thought  I  would  play  idler  once 
in  my  life." 
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"  And  no  one  has  a  better  right,  if  !<rtip  and 
faithful  Ecrvice  entitles  a  Dian  to  a  furlough," 
returned  the  Sergeant  kindly.  "  Mabel  will 
think  none  the  worse  of  you  for  preferring  her 
company  to  the  trail  of  the  savages ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  part  of 
her  breakfast  if  you  are  inclined  to  eat.  You 
must  not  think,  girl,  however,  that  the  Path- 
finder is  in  the  habit  of  letting  prowlers  around 
the  fort  beat  a  retreat  without  hearing  the 
crack  of  his  rifie.'" 

"  If  I  thought  she  did,  Sergeant,  though  not 
much  given  to  showy  and  parade  evolutions, 
I  would  shoulder  killdeer  and  quit  the  garrison 
before  her  pretty  eyes  had  time  to  frown.  No, 
no ;  Mabel  knows  me  better,  though  we  are 
but  new  acquaintances,  for  there  has  been  no 
want  of  Mingos  to  enliven  the  short  march  we 
(lave  already  made  in  company." 

"  It  would  need  a  great  deal  of  testimony, 
Pathfinder,  to  make  me  think  ill  of  you  in  any 
way,  and  more  than  all  in  the  way  you  men- 
tion," returned  Mabel,  colouring  with  the  sin- 
cere earnestness  with  which   she  endeavoured 
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to  remove  any  suspicion  to  the  coDtrary  from 
his  mind.  ^^  Both  father  and  daughter,  I  be- 
lieve, owe  you  their  lives,  and  believe  me,  that 
neither  will  ever  forget  it.'' 

^*  Thank  you,  Mabel,  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  your 
ignorance  neither,  girl,  and  therefore  shall  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  Mingos  would  have  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  had  they  succeeded  by  their 
devilries  and  contrivances,  in  getting  you  into 
their  hands.  My  scalp,  and  Jasper's,  and 
Master  Cap's  there,  and  the  Sarpent's  too, 
would  sartainly  have  been  smoked ;  but  as  for 
the  Sergeant's  daughter,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.'' 

*'  And  why  should  I  suppose  that  enemies, 
known  to  spare  neither  women  nor  children, 
would  have  shown  more  mercy  to  me  than  to 
another.^  I  fed,  Pathfinder,  that  I  owe  you 
my  Ufe." 

'^  I  say  nay,  Mabel ;  they  wouldn't  have  had 
the  heart  to  hurt  you.  No,  not  even  a  fiery 
Mingo  devil  would  have  had  the  heart  to  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  head.     Bad  as  I  suspect  the 
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vampires  to  be,  I  do  not  suspect  them  of  any- 
thing so  wicked  as  that.  They  might  have 
wished  you,  uay,  forced  you  to  become  the 
wife  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  that  would  be 
torment  enough  to  a  Christian  young  woman  ; 
but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  even  the 
Mingo 3  themselves  would  have  gone." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  owe  my  escape  from 
this  great  misfortune  to  you,"  said  Mabel, 
taking  his  hard  hand  into  her  own  frankly  and 
cordially,  and  certainly  in  a  way  to  delight  the 
honest  guide.  '*  To  me  it  would  be  a  lighter 
evil  to  be  killed  than  to  become  the  wife  of 
an  Indian." 

'*  That  is  her  gift,  Sergeant,"  exclaimed 
Pathfinder,  turning  to  his  old  comrade  with 
gratification  written  on  every  lineament  of  his 
honest  countenance,  "  and  it  will  have  its  way. 
I  tell  the  Sarpeiit,  that  no  Christianizing  will 
ever  make  even  a  Delaware  a  white  man  ;  nor 
any  whooping  and  yelling  convert  a  pale-face 
into  B  red-skin.  That  is  the  gift  of  a  young 
woman  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  it  ought 
to  be  maintained." 
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You  are  right,  Pathfinder ;  and  so  far  as 
Mabel  Dunham  is  concerned,  it  shall  be  main- 
tained. But  it  is  time  to  break  your  fasts; 
and  if  you  will  follow  me,  brother  Cap,  I  will 
show  you  how  we  poor  soldiers  live  here  on  a 
distant  frontier.^ 


THE    PATHFINDER. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Now  my  co-males  and  partners  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  snect 
That)  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam. 

Ai  You  Like  It. 

Sergeant  Ddnhau  made  no  empty  vaunt 
when  he  gave  the  promise  conveyed  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  last  chapter.  Notwith- 
standing the  remote  frontier  position  of  the 
post,  they  who  lived  at  it  enjoyed  a  table 
that,  in  many  respects,  kings  and  princes 
might  have  envied.  At  the  period  of  our 
tal^  and,  indeed,  for  bftlf  a  century  later, 
the  whole  of  that  vast  region  which  has  been 
called  the  West,  or  the  new  countries  since 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  lay  a  compara- 
tively unpeopled  desert,  teeming  with  all  the 
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living  productions  of  nature,  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  climate,  man  and  the  domes- 
tic animals  excepted.  The  few  Indians  that 
roamed  its  forests  then,  could  produce  no  vi- 
sible effects  on  the  abundance  of  the  game; 
and  the  scattered  garrisons,  or  occasional 
hunters,  that  here  and  there  were  to  be  met 
with  on  that  vast  surface,  had  no  other  in- 
fluence than  the  bee  on  the  buckwheat  field, 
or  the  humming-bird  on  the  flower. 

The  marvels  that  have  descended  to  our 
own  times,  in  the  way  of  tradition,  concern- 
ing the  quantities  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
that  were  then  to  be  met  with,  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  in  particular,  are  known  to 
be  sustained  by  the  experience  of  living  men ; 
else  might  we  hesitate  about  relating  them ; 
but  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  some  of  these 
prodigies,  our  oflBce  shall  be  discharged  with 
the  confidence  that  certainty  can  impart.  Os- 
wego was  particularly  well  placed  to  keep  the 
the  larder  dT  an  epicure  amply  supplied.  Fish 
of  various  sorts  abounded  in  its  river,  and  the 
sportsman  had  only  to  cast  his  line  to  haul  in 
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a  bass  or  some  otber  member  of  the  finny  tnbe, 
which  then  peopled  the  waters,  as  the  air 
above  the  swamps  of  this  fruitful  latitude  are 
known  to  be  filled  with  insects.  Among  others 
was  the  salmon  of  the  lakes,  a  variety  of  that 
well-known  species,  that  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  delicious  salmon  of  northern  Europe.  Of 
the  different  migratory  birds  that  frequent  fo- 
rests and  waters,  there  was  the  same  affluence, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  geese  and  ducks  being 
often  seen  at  a  time,  in  the  great  bays  that 
indent  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Deer,  bears, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels,  with  divers  other  quad- 
rupeds, among  which  was  sometimes  included 
the  elk,  or  moose,  helped  to  complete  the  sum 
c^  the  natural  supplies  on  which  alt  the  posts 
depended,  more  or  less,  to  relieve  the  una- 
voidable privations  of  their  remote  frontier 
podtions. 

In  a  place  where  viands  that  would  else- 
where be  deemed  great  luxuries,  were  so  abun- 
dant, no  one  was  excluded  from  their  enjoy- 
ment The  meanest  individual  at  Oswego  ha- 
bitually feasted  on  game  that  would  have  form- 
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ed  the  boast  of  a  Parisian  table ;  and  it  was  no 
more  than  a  healthful  commentary  on  the  ca- 
prices of  taste,  and  of  the  waywardness  of  hu- 
man desires,  that  the  very  diet  which  in  other 
scenes  would  have  been  deemed  the  subject  of 
envy  and  repinings,  got  to  pall  on  the  appetite. 
The  coarse  and  regular  food  of  the  army, 
which  it  became  necessary  to  husband  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  common  soldier ;  and, 
at  any  time,  he  would  cheerfully  desert  his 
venison,  and  ducks,  and  pigeons,  and  salmon, 
to  banquet  on  the  sweets  of  pickled  pork, 
stringy  turnips,  and  half-cooked  cabbage. 

The  table  of  Sergeant  Dunham,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  partook  of  the  abundance  and  luxu- 
ries of  the  frontier,  as  well  as  of  its  privations. 
A  delicious  broiled  salmon  smoked  on  a  home- 
ly platter,  hot  venison  steaks  sent  up  their 
appetizing  odours,  and  several  dishes  of  cold 
meats,  all  of  which  were  composed  of  game, 
had  been  set  before  the  guests,  in  honour  of 
the  newly  arrived  visiters,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  old  soldier's  hospitality. 
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"  You  do  not  seem  to  be  on  short  allow- 
snce,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  Sergeant," 
smd  Cap,  after  he  had  got  fairly  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  different  dishes :  "  your 
salmon  might  satisfy  a  Scotsman." 

"  It  fails  to  do  it,  notwithstanding,  brother 
Cap;  for  among  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
fellows  that  we  have  in  this  garrison,  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  who  will  not  swear  that 
the  6Bh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Even  some  of 
the  lads,  who  never  tasted  venison  except  as 
poachers  at  home,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
fattest  haunches  that  we  get  here." 

"  Ay,  that  is  Christian  natur*,**  put  in  Path- 
finder ;  "  and  I  must  say,  it  is  none  to  its 
credit.  Now,  a  red-skin  never  repines,  but 
is  always  thankful  for  the  food  he  gets, 
whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  venison  or  bear, 
wild  turkey's  breast  or  wild  goose's  wing. 
To  the  shame  of  us  white  men  be  it  said, 
that  we  look  upon  blessings  without  satisfac- 
tion, and  consider  trifling  evils  as  matters  of 
great  account." 

"  It  is  BO  with  the  55ih,  as  I   can  answer, 
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though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  their  Chris- 
tianity,''  returned  the  Sergeant*  **  Even  the 
Major  himself,  old  Duncan  of  Lundie,  will 
sometimes  swear  an  oatmeal  cake  is  better  fare 
than  the  Oswego  bass,  and  sigh  for  a  swallow 
of  Highland  water,  when,  if  so  minded,  he  has 
the  whole  of  Ontario  to  quench  his  thirst  in." 

^^  Has  Major  Duncan  a  wife  and  chil* 
dren  ?^  asked  Mabel,  whose  thoughts  na- 
turally turned  towards  her  own  sex,  in  her 
new  situation. 

^*  Not  he,  girl ;  though  they  do  say  that  he 
has  a  betrothed  at  home.  The  lady,  it  seems, 
is  willing  to  wait,  rather  than  suffer  the  hard* 
ships  of  service  in  this  wild  region  ;  all  of 
which,  brother  Cap,  is  not  according  to  my 
notions  of  a  woman's  duties.  Your  sister 
thought  differently,  and  had  it  pleased  Ood 
to  spare  her,  would  have  been  sitting  at  this 
moment  on  the  very  camp-stool  that  her 
daughter  so  well  becomes.'' 

^^  I  hope.  Sergeant,  you  do  not  think  of 
Mabel,  for  a  soldier's  wife,"  returned  Cap, 
gravely.     **  Our  family  has  done  its  share  in 
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that  wajr  already,  and  il's  high  time  that  the 

sea  was  aguia  remembered." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  finding  a  husband  for 
the  girl  in  the  SSth,  or  any  other  regiment, 
I  can  promise  you,  brother  ;  though  I  do  think 
it  getting  to  be  lime  that  the  child  were  re- 
spectably married." 

"Father!" 

*"Ti8  not  their  gifts,  Sergeant,  to  talk  of 
these  matters  in  so  open  a  manner,"  said  thf 
guide;  "  for  I've  seen  it  veri6ed  by  experience, 
that  he  who  would  follow  the  trail  of  a  vir- 
gin's good-will,  must  not  go  shouting  out  his 
thoughts  behind  her.  So,  if  you  please,  we 
will  talk  of  something  else." 

"Well,  then,  brother  Cap,  I  hope  that  bit 
of  a  cold  roasted  pig  is  to  your  mind ;  you 
seem  to  fancy  the  food." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  give  me  civilised  grub,  if  I  must 
eat,"  returned  the  pertinacious  seaman.  "  Ven- 
ison is  well  enough  for  your  inland  sailors,  but 
we  of  the  ocean  like  a  little  of  that  which  we 
understand." 

Here   Pathfinder   laid   down   bis  knife  and 
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fork,  and  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  though 
in  his  always  silent  manner:  then  he  asked, 
with  a  little  curiosity  in  his  manner— 

*^  DonH  you  miss  the  skin,  Master  Cap  ? 
don't  you  miss  the  skin  ?* 

**  It  would  have  been  better  for  its  jacket, 
I  think  myself,  Pathfinder;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  a  fashion  of  the  woods  to  serve  up  shoats 
in  this  style.^ 

''  Well,  weU,  a  man  may  go  round  the  'arth 
and  not  know  everything.  If  you  had  had 
the  skinning  of  that  pig^  Master  Cap,  it  would 
have  left  you  sore  hands.  The  creatur'  is  a 
hedgehog ! " 

^^  Blast  me,  if  I  thought  it  wholesome  na- 
tural pork,  either,"  returned  Cap.  ^^  But 
then  I  believed  even  a  pig  might  lose  some 
of  its  good  qualities,  up  hereaway  in  the 
woods.  It  seemed  no  more  than  reason  that 
a  fresh-water  hog  should  not  be  altogether 
so  good  as  a  salt-water  hog.  I  suppose,  Ser- 
geant, by  this  time,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you?" 

^^  If  the  skinning  of  it,  brother,  does  not  fall 

VOL.   I.  M 
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to  my  duty.     Pathfinder,  i    hope  you  ctido't 

Bad  Mabel  disobedient  on  the  march  ?" 

"Not  she,  not  she.  If  Mabel  is  only  half 
as  well  satisfied  with  Jasper  and  the  Pathfinder, 
as  the  Pathfinder  and  Jasper  are  satisfied  with 
Iier,  Sergeant,  we  shall  be  friends  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days." 

Aa  the  guide  spoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  blushing  girl,  with  a  sort  of  innocent 
desire  to  know  her  opioion  ;  and  then,  with  an 
inborn  delicacy,  that  proved  he  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  vulgar  desire  to  invade  the  sanctity 
of  feminhie  feeling,  he  looked  at  bis  plate,  and 
seemed  to  regret  his  own  boldness. 

"  Well,  well^  we  must  remember  that  women 
ate  not  men,  my  friend,"  resumed  the  Sergeant, 
"  and  make  propo-  allowances  for  nature  and 
educatim.  A  recruit  is  not  a  veteran.  Any 
man  knows  that  it  takes  longer  to  make  a  good 
soldier,  than  it  takes  to  make  anything  else  ; 
and  it  ougbt  to  require  unusual  time  to  make  a 
good  soldier's  daughter." 

"  This  is  new  doctrine,  Sergeant,"  said  Cap, 
with  some  spirit.     "  We  old  seamen  are  apt 
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to  think  that  six  soldiers^  ay,  and  capital  sol- 
diers toO)  mi^t  be  made,  while  one  sailor  is 
getting  his  education." 

^^  Ay,  brother  Cap,  I  Ve  seen  something  of 
the  opinions  which  seafaring-men  have  of 
themselves,"^  returned  the  brother^in-4aw,  with 
a  smile  as  bland  as  comported  with  his  sa- 
turnine features ;  ^^  for  I  was  many  years  one 
of  the  garrison  in  a  seaport.  You  and  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject  before,  and 
I  'm  afraid  we  shall  never  agree.  But  if  you 
wish  to  know  what  the  difference  is  between 
a  real  soldier,  and  man  in  what  I  should  call 
a  state  of  nature,  you  have  only  to  look  at  a 
battalion  of  the  55th,  on  parade  this  after- 
noon,  and  then,  when  you  get  back  to  York, 
examine  one  of  the  militia  regiments  making 
its  greatest  efforts.'" 

"  Well,  to  my  eye.  Sergeant,  there  is  very 
little  difference,  not  more  than  you  ^11  find 
between  a  brig  and  a  snow.  To  me  they 
seem  alike ;  all  scarlet,  and  feathers,  and 
powder,  and  pipe-clay." 

^  So  much,  sir,  for  the  judgment  of  a  sai- 

M  2 
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lor,  returned  the  Sergeant  with  dignity  ;  "  but 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  it  requires  a 
year  to  teach  a  true  soldier  how  to  eat  P " 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  The  mi- 
litia knon  how  to  eat  at  starting ;  for  I  have 
often  heard  that,  on  their  marches,  they  com- 
monly eat  all  before  them,  even  if  they  do 
nothing  else." 

"  They  have  their  gifts,  I  suppose,  like 
other  men,"  observed  Pathfinder,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  peace,  which  was  evidently  in 
some  danger  of  being  broken,  by  the  obsti- 
nate predilection  of  each  of  the  disputants  in 
favour  of  his  own  calling ;  "  and  when  a  man 
has  his  gift  from  Providence,  it  is  commonly 
idle  to  endeavour  to  bear  up  against  it.  The 
65th,  Sergeant,  is  a  judicious  r^ment,  in  the 
way  of  eating,  as  I  know  from  having  been 
so  long  in  its  company,  though  I  dare  say 
militia  corps  could  be  found  that  would  outdo 
them  in  feats  of  that  natur*,  too." 

**  Uncle,"  said  Mabel,  "  if  you  have  break- 
fasted, I  will  thank  you  to  go  out  upon  the 
bastion  with  me,  again.     We  have  neither  of 
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US  half  seen  the  lake,  and  it  would  be  hardly 
seemly  for  a'  young  woman  to  be  walking 
about  the  fort,  the  first  day  of  her  arrival, 
quite  alone.** 

Cap  understood  the  motive  of  Mabel ;  and 
having,  at  the  bottom,  a  hearty  friendship  for 
his  brother-in-law,  he  was  willing  enough  to 
defer  the  argument  until  they  had  been  longer 
together,  for  the  idea  of  abandoning  it  alto 
gether  never  crossed  the  mind  of  one  so  dog* 
matical  and  obstinate.  He  accordingly  accom- 
panied his  niece,  leaving  Sergeant  Dunham 
and  his  friend,  the  Pathfinder,  alone  toge- 
ther. As  soon  as-  his  adversary  had  beat  a 
retreat,  the  Sergeant,  who  did  not  quite  so 
well  understand  the  manoeuvre  of  his  daugh* 
ter,  turned  to  his  companion,  and  with  a 
smile  that  was  not  without  triumph,  he  re- 
marked — 

•*  The  army.  Pathfinder,  has  never  yet 
done  itself  justice,  in  the  way  of  asserting  its 
rights ;  and,  though  modesty  becomes  a  man, 
whether  he  is  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one, 
or,  for    that   matter,   in   his   shirt-sleeves,   I 
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don't  like  to  let  a  good  opportunity  slip  of 
saying  a  word  in  its  behalf.  Well,  my 
friend,"  laying  his  own  hand  on  one  of  the 
Pathfinder's,  and  giving  it  a  hearty  squeeze  — 
"  how  do  you  like  the  girl  ?  " 

"  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her. 
Sergeant ;  you '  have  reason  to  be  proud  at 
finding  yourself  the  father  of  so  handsome 
and  welUmannered  a  young  woman.  I  have 
seen  many  of  her  sex,  and  Boine  that  were 
great  and  beautiful;  but  never  before  did  I 
meet  with  one  in  whom  I  thought  Provr- 
dence  had  ao  well  balanced  the  different 
gifta." 

"  And  the  good  opinion,  I  can  tell  you, 
Pathfinder,  is  mutual.  She  told  me,  last  night, 
all  about  your  coolness,  and  spirit,  and  kind- 
ness, —  particularly  the  last,  for  kindness 
counts  for  more  than  half  with  females,  my 
friend,  —  and  the  first  inspection  seems  to 
give  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  Brush  up 
the  uniform,  and  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  outside.  Pathfinder,  and  you  will  have 
the  girl,  heart  and  hand." 
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**  Nay,  nay,  Sergeant,  I  \e  forgotten  no- 
thing  that  you  have  told  me,  and  grudge  no 
reasonable  pains  to  make  myself  as  pleasant 
in  the  eyes  of  Mabel,  as  she  is  getting  to  be 
in  mine.  I  cleaned  and  brightened  up  kill- 
deer,  this  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  piece  never  looked 
better  than  it  does  at  this  very  moment.'' 

**  That  is  according  to  your  hunting  no- 
tions. Pathfinder ;  but  fire-arms  should  sparkle 
and  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  I  never  yet  could 
see  any  beauty  in  a  clouded  barrel.^ 

"  Lord  Howe  thought  otherwise.  Sergeant ; 
and  he  was  accounted  a  good  soldier." 

"  Very  true;  his  lordship  had  all  the  barrels 
of  his  regiment  darkened,  and  what  good  came 
of  it  ?  You  can  see  his  ^scutcheon  hanging  in 
the  English  church  at  Albany  !  No,  no,  my 
worthy  friend,  a  soldier  should  be  a  soldier,  and 
at  no  time  ought  he  to  be  ashamed,  or  afraid, 
to  carry  about  him  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
his  honourable  trade.  Had  you  much  dis- 
course with  Mabel,  Pathfinder,  as  you  came 
along  in  the  canoe  ?^ 


yonci  wnai  Dciongea  to  my  own  g 
"  Therein    vou  are  partly  ri^l 
wrong,  my  friend.     Women  lov 
course,  though  they  like  to  have 
themselves.    Now  you  know  I  'm 
not  loosen  my  tongue  at  every  gi 
and  yet  there  were  days  when  I  c 
MabeFs  mother  thought  none  the 
because  I  descended  a  little  from 
It  is  true,  I  was  twenty-two   y 
then,  than  I  am   to-day ;   and, 
stead  of  being  the  oldest  Serges 
giment,  I  was  the  youngest.    Di 
manding  and  useful,  and  there 
on  without  it,  as  respects  the  mei 
would  be  thoroughly  esteemed  1 
it  is  necessary  to  condescend  a 


casions.^ 


a 


Ah  *s  me  !  Sergeant ;  I  somi 
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matter  on  which  I  thought  both  our  minds  were 
made  up?^ 

^  We  did  agree,  if  Mabel  should  prove  what 
you  told  me  she  was,  and  if  the  girl' could 
fancy  a  rude  hunter  and  guide,  that  I  should 
quit  some  of  my  wandering  ways,  and  try  to  hu- 
manize my  mind  down  to  a  wife  and  children. 
But  since  I  have  seen  the  girl,  I  will  own  that 
many  misgivings  have  come  over  me.^ 

"  How^s  this?^  interrupted  the  Sergeant, 
sternly ;  ^^  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  were  pleased  ?  —  and  is  Mabel  a 
young  woman  to  disappoint  expectation  ?^ 

'*  Ah  !  Sergeant,  it  is  not  Mabel  that  I  dis- 
trust ;  but  myself.  I  am  but  a  poor  ignorant 
woodsman,  after  all ;  and  perhaps  Vm  not,  in 
truth,  as  good  as  even  you  and  I  may  think 


me."^ 


"  If  you  doubt  your  own  judgment  of  your- 
self. Pathfinder,  I  beg  you  will  not  doubt  mine. 
Am  I  not  accustomed  to  judge  men^s  charac- 
ter ?  Is  it  not  my  especial  duty  ?  and  am  I 
often  deceived?  Ask  Major  Duncan,  sir,  if 
you  desire  any  assurances  in  this  particular." 

9  5 


^.'<^    %.i«ow,  iiiv.li    uie   uiJt    \.Kj    iiiiiitv.   uvt;r-KiiK 

each  other  ;  and  I  fear  me  that  the  dau 
may  not  be  so  likely  to  view  a  plain  ign 
hunter  as  favourably  as  the  father  does."^ 

**  Tut,  tut,  Pathfinder,  you  don'*t  know ; 
self,  man,  and  may  put  all  faith  in  my  j 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  experii 
and  as  all  girls  must  want  that,  no  pn 
young  woman  would  overlook  such  a  qi 
cation.  Then  you  are  not  one  of  the  coxo 
that  strut  about  when  they  first  join  a  r^n 
but  a  man  who  has  seen  service,  and  whc 
ries  the  marks  of  it  on  his  person  and  < 
tenance.  I  dare  say  you  have  been  undei 
some  thirty  or  forty  times,  counting  ali 
skirmishes  and  ambushes  that  you  Ve  seen. 

^<  All  of  that,  Sergeant,  all  of  that ;  but 
will  it  avail,  in  gaining  the  good-will  of  a 
der-hearted  young  female?" 


ff    -w  .  •^t 
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are  as  honest-hearted  and  as  lojal  a  subject,  as 
the  King  can  boast  of  —  Ood  bless  him  !  " 

^  That  may  be  too,  that  may  be  too ;  but 
I'm  afear'd  I'm  too  rude,  and  too  old,  and  too 
wild  like,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  such  a  young  and 
ddicate  girl  as  Mabel,  who  has  been  unused  to 
our  wilderness  ways,  and  may  think  the  settUe 
ments  better  suited  to  her  gifts  and  inclina- 
tions." 

'^  These  are  new  misgivings  for  you^  my 
friend ;  and  I  wonder  they  were  never  paraded 
before.'' 

"  Because  I  never  knew  my  own  worthless- 
ness,  perhaps,  until  I  saw  Mabel.  I  have  tra- 
velled with  some  as  fair,  and  have  guided  them 
through  the  forest,  and  seen  them  in  their  perils 
and  in  their  gladness ;  but  they  were  always  too 
much  above  me,  to  make  me  think  of  them,  as 
more  than  so  many  feeble  ones  I  was  bound  to 
protect  and  defend.  The  case  is  now  different. 
Mabel  and  I  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  I  feel 
weighed  down  with  a  load  that  is  hard  to  bear, 
at  finding  us  so  unlike.  I  do  wish,  Sergeant, 
that  I  was  ten  years  younger,  more  comely  to 
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look  at,  and  better  suited  tu  please  a  handsome 

young  woman's  fancy." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  brave  friend,  and  trust  to 
a  fathers  knowledge  of  womankind.  Mabel 
half  loves  you  already,  and  a  fortnight's  in- 
tercourse and  kindness,  down  among  the  is- 
lands yonder,  will  close  ranks  with  the  other 
half.  The  girl  as  much  as  told  me  this  her- 
self, last  night." 

"  Can  this  be  so,  Sergeant  ?"  said  the  guide, 
whose  meek  aod  modest  nature  shrunk  from 
viewing  himself  in  colours  so  favourable.  "  Can 
this  be  truly  so?  I  am  but  a  poor  hunter,  and 
Mabel,  I  see,  is  fit  to  be  an  officer's  lady.  Do 
you  think  the  girl  will  consent  to  quit  all  her 
beloved  settlement  usages,  and  her  visitings, 
and  church-goings,  to  dwell  with  a  plain  guide 
and  hunter,  up  hereaway  in  the  woods  ?  Will 
she  not,  in  the  end,  crave  her  old  ways,  and 
a  better  man  P  " 

'*  A  better  man,  Pathfinder,  would  be  hard 
to  find,"  returned  the  father.  "  As  for  town 
usages,  they  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  freedom 
of  the  forest,  and  Mabel  has  just  spirit  enough 
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to  dwell  on  a  frontier.  I  've  not  planned  this 
marriage,  my  friend,  without  thinking  it  oyer, 
as  a  general  does  his  campaign.  At  first,  I 
thought  of  bringing  you  into  the  regiment, 
that  you  might  succeed  me  when  I  retire, 
which  must  be  sooner  or  later ;  but  on  reflec* 
tion.  Pathfinder,  I  think  you  are  scarcely  fitted 
for  the  office.  Still,  if  not  a  soldier  in  all  the 
meanings  of  the  word,  you  are  a  soldier  in  its 
best  meaning,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the 
good-will  of  every  officer  in  the  corps.  As 
long  as  I  live,  Mabel  can  dwell  with  me,  and 
you  will  always  have  a  home  when  you  return 
from  your  scoutings  and  marches.^^ 

"  This  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  Sergeant, 
if  the  girl  can  only  come  into  our  wishes  with 
good-will.  But,  ah  ^s  me !  it  does  not  seem 
that  one  like  myself  can  ever  be  agreeable 
in  her  handsome  eyes.  If  I  were  younger, 
and  more  comely,  now,  as  Jasper  Western  is 
for  instance,  there  might  be  a  chance  — yes, 
then,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  chance.'^ 

•*  That,  for  Jasper  Eau-douce,  and  every 
younker  of  them  in  or  about   the  fort!''  re- 
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turned  the  Sergeant,  snapping  bis  fingers. 
*'  If  not  actually  a  younger,  you  are  a  younger- 
looking,   ay,   and  a  better -looking  man  than 

the  Scud's  master " 

*'Anan?^  said  Pathfinder,  looking  up  at 
his  companion  with  an  expression  of  doubt, 
as  if  he  did  not  understand  his  meaning. 

"  I  say  if  not  actually  younger  in  days  and 
years,  you  look  more  hardy  and  like  whipcord 
than  Jasper,  or  any  of  iheni ;  and  there  will 
be  more  of  you,  thirty  years  hence,  than  of 
all  of  them  put  together.  A  good  conscience 
will  keep  one  like  you  a  mere  boy  all  bis 
life." 

"  Jasper  has  as  clear  a  conscience  as  any 
youth  I  know,  Sergeant  ;  and  is  as  likely 
to  wear,  on  that  account,  as  any  young  man 
in  the  colony." 

"  Then  you  are  my  friend,"  aqueeziag  the 
other's  hand — "  my  tried,  sworn,  and  constant 
friend." 

**  Yes,  we  have  been  friends,  Sergeant,  near 
twenty  years  —  before  Mabel  was  born." 
"True  enough — before   Mabel  was  born, 
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we  were  well*tried  friends ;  and  the  hussy 
would  never  dream  of  refusing  to  marry  a 
man  who  was  her  father's  friend  before  she 
was  bom. " 

"  We  don't  know,  Sergeant,  we  don't  know. 
Like  loves  like.  The  young  prefer  the  young 
for  companions,  and  the  old  the  old."*^ 

"  Not  for  wives,  Pathfinder ;  I  never  knew 
an  old  man,  now,  who  had  an  objection  to  a 
young  wife.  Then  you  are  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  every  officer  in  the  fort,  as  I  have 
said  already,  and  it  will  please  her  fancy  to 
like  a  man  that  every  one  else  likes." 

^^  I  hope  I  have  no  enemies  but  the  Mingos," 
returned  the  guide,  stroking  down  his  hair 
meekly,  and  speaking  thoughtfully.  *^  I  Ve 
tried  to  do  right,  and  that  ought  to  make 
friends,  though  it  sometimes  fails." 

^  And  you  may  be  said  to  keep  the  best 
company ;  for  even  old  Duncan  of  Lundie  is 
glad  to  see  you,  and  you  pass  hours  in  his 
society.  Of  all  the  guides,  he  confides  most 
in  you.'" 

**  Ay,  even  greater  than  he  is,  have  marched 


company,  lor  i  kiiuw  iimi  iiie  ^ 
bring  men  to  a  level,  wlio  would  ) 
the  settlements." 

"And  you  are  known  to  be  t 
rifle-shot  that  ever  pulled  trigger 
region." 

^Mf  Mabel  could  fancy  a  man 
might  have  no  great  reason  to  d( 
yet,  Sergeant,  I  sometimes  think 
as  much  owing  to  killdeer  as  to  j 
my  own.  It  is  sartainly  a  wond 
and  might  do  as  much  in  the  hi 
other/* 

**  That  is  your  own  humble  opin 
self,  Pathfinder ;  but  we  have  seei 
fail  with  the  same  weapon,  and  ] 
too  often  with  the  rifles  of  other  m 
me  to  agree  with  you.  We  wil 
shooting  match  in  a  day  or  two,  wl 
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M 


Will  that  be  fair,  Sergeant  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  killdeer  seldom  misses ;  and  ought 
we  to  make  a  trial  of  this  sort  when  we  all 
know  what  must  be  the  result  ?" 

**  Tut,  tut,  man ;  I  foresee  I  must  do  half 
this  courting  for  you.  For  one  who  is  always 
inside  of  the  smoke  in  a  skirmish,  you  are  the 
faintest-hearted  suitor  I  ever  met  with.  I^ 
member,  Mabel  comes  of  a  bold  stock;  and 
the  girl  will  be  as  likely  to  admire  a  man,  as 
her  mother  was  before  her.'* 

Here  the  Sergeant  arose,  and  proceeded  to 
attend  to  his  never-ceasing  duties,  without  apo- 
logy ;  the  terms  on  which  the  guide  stood  with 
all  in  the  garrison,  rendering  this  freedom  quite 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  the  con- 
versation just  related,  one  of  the  plans  that 
Sergeant  Dunham  had  in  view,  in  causing  his 
daughter  to  be  brought  to  the  frontier.  Al- 
though, necessarily,  much  weaned  from  the 
caresses  and  blandishments  that  had  rendered 
his  child  so  dear  to  him,  during  the  first  year  qr 
two  of  his  widowerhood,  he  had  still  a  strongs 


cerning  tnc  reasonableness  ot  the 
was,    perhaps,    too   much    dispose 
that  his  daughter  would   marry 
might  select,  while  he  was  far  frc 
posed  to  do  violence  to  her  wishc 
was,    few    knew    the    Pathfinder 
without    secretly   believing    him 
of  extraordinary  qualities.      £▼( 
simple-minded,  faithful,  utterly  i 
and  yet  prudent,  foremost  in  all 
enterprises  or  what  the  opinion 
considered  as  such,  and  never  eng 
thing  to  call  a  blush  to  his  cheel 
on   his  acts,  it  was  not  possible  t 
with  this  being  who,  in  his  pecul 
a  sort  of  type  of  what  Adam  migl 
supposed  to  be  before  the  fall,  thov 
not  without  sin,  and  not  feel  a 
admiration  for  him,  that  had  no 
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he  had  been  his  equal ;  no  common  man,  with- 
out addressing  him  with  the  confidence  and 
freedom  of  a  comrade.  The  most  surprising 
peculiarity  about  the  man  himself,  was  the 
entire  indifierence  with  which  he  regarded  all 
distinctions  that  did  not  depend  on  personal 
merit.  He  was  respectful  to  his  superiors 
from  habit ;  but  had  often  been  known  to  cor- 
rect their  mistakes,  and  to  reprove  their  vices, 
with  a  fearlessness  that  proved  how  essentially 
he  r^arded  the  more  material  points,  and  with 
a  natural  discrimination  that  appeared  to  set 
education  at  defiance.  In  short,  a  disbeliever  in 
the  ability  of  man  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil  without  the  aid  of  instruction,  would 
have  been  staggered  by  the  character  of  this* 
extraordinary  inhabitant  of  the  frontier.  His 
feelings  appeared  to  possess  the  freshness  and 
nature  of  the  forest  in  which  he  passed  so 
much  of  his  time ;  and  no  casuist  could  have 
made  clearer  decisions  in  matters  relating  to 
right  and  wrong ;  and  yet  he  was  not  without 
his  prejudices  which,  though  few,  and  coloured 
by  the  character  and  usages  of  the  individual, 


finder,  was   his   beautiful   and 
of  justice.      This  noble  trait, 
no  man  can  be  truly  great,  w 
other  than  respectable,  probably 
influence  on  all  who  associated 
the  common  and  unprincipled 
camp  had  been  known  to  retur 
pedition  made  in  his  company,  i 
sentiments,  softened  by  his  lang 
proved  by  his  example.     As  mi 
expected,  with  so  elevated  a  qua 
was  like  the  immovable  rock :  tr 
was  classed  among  the  things  tl 
sible ;  and  as  he  seldom  retired 
mies,  so  was  he  never  known, 
cumstances  that  admitted  of  an 
abandon  a  friend.    The  affinities 
racter  were,  as  a  matter  of  course 
for  like.     His  associates  and  inti 
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sities ;  for  he  appeared  to  possess  a  species  of 
instinctive  discrimination,  that  led  him,  insen- 
sibly to  himself  most  probably,  to  cling  closest 
to  those  whose  characters  would  best  reward 
his  friendship.     In  short,  it  was  said  of  the 
Pathfinder,   by  one  accustomed  to  study  his 
fellows,  that  he  was  a  fair  example  of  what  a 
just-minded  and  pure  man  might  be^   while 
untempted  by  unruly  or  ambitious  desires,  and 
left  to  follow  the  bias  of  his  feelings,  amid  the 
solitary  grandeur  and  ennobling  influences  of 
a  sublime  nature  ;    neither  led  aside  by  the 
inducements   which   influence   all    to  do  evil 
amid  the  incentives  of  civilisation  ;  nor  forget- 
ful  of  the  Almighty  Being,  whose  spirit  per- 
vades the  wilderness  as  well  as  the  towns. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham had  selected  as  the  husband  of  Mabel.  In 
making  this  choice,  he  had  not  been  as  much 
governed  by  a  clear  and  judicious  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  individual,  perhaps,  as  by  his 
own  likings ;  still,  no  one  knew  the  Pathfinder 
as  intimately  as  himself,  without  always  con- 
ceding to  the  honest  guide  a  high  place  in  his 


u|j|^icijciiu  J  Willie,  on  me  omei 
many  advantages  to  himself,  ii 
tive,  that  were  connected  with 
his  days,  and  an  evening  of  life 
descendants  who  were  equally 
through  both  parents.  He  had 
proposition  to  his  friend,  who  1 
it  kindly,  but  who,  the  Serg 
pleased  to  find,  already  betraye 
to  come  into  his  own  views,  th 
tioned  to  the  doubts  and  misgivi 
from  his  humble  distrust  of  himi 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy : — yet  he  talks  well — 
But  vrhoX  care  I  for  words  ? 

A  WEEK  passed  in  the  usual  routine  of  a 
garrison.      Mabel   was    becoming   used   to  a 
^tuation  that,  at  first,  she  had  found  not  only 
novel,  but  a  little  irksome;    and  the  ofiScers 
and  men  in  their  turn,  gradually  familiarized 
to  the  presence  of  a  young  and  blooming  girl 
whose   attire   and   carriage   had    that  air   of 
modest  gentility  about   them,  which  she  had 
obtained  in  the  family  of  her  patroness,  an- 
noyed her  less  by  their  ill-concealed  admira- 
tion, while  they  gratified  her  by  the  respect 
which,  she  was  fain  to  think,  they  paid  ber 
on  account  of  her  father ;  but  which,  in  truth 
was  more  to  be  attributed  to  her  own  modeat. 


circumstances  of  unusual  excite 
tahi    their   limits.      Mabel    foui 
residence  at   Oswego   sufficient 
her,  as  to  those  with  whom  shi 
tinaate,  and  those  whom  she  01 
The  sort  of  neutral  position  oc 
father,  who  was  not  an  officer  ^ 
much  more  than  a  common  sol 
ing  her  aloof  from   the  two  gi 
military   life,    lessened  the  nuc 
whom  she  was  compelled  to  kn 
the  duty  of  decision  comparative 
she  soon  discovered   that  there 
even  among  those  that  could  as 
at  the  commandant's  table,  who 
to  overlook   the  halbert ,  for  the 
well-turned  figure,  and  of  a  pi 
face ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first 
days,  she  had  admirers  even  an 
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tried  the  blessings  of  matrimony  already,  but 
was  now  a  widower,  was  evidently  disposed  to 
increase  his  intimacy  with  the  Sergeant,  though 
their  duties  often  brought  them  together ;  and 
the  youngsters  among  his  messmates  did  not 
fail  to  note  that  this  man  of  method,  who  was 
a  Scotsman  of  the  name  of  Muir,  was  much 
more  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  quarters  of 
his  subordinate  than  had  formerly  been  his 
wont.  A  laugh,  or  a  joke,  in  honour  of  the 
'*  Sergeant's  daughter,"  however,  limited  their 
strictures  ;  though  '^  Mabel  Dunham^  was  soon 
a  toast  that  even  the  ensign,  or  the  lieutenant, 
did  not  disdain  to  give. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Duncan  of  Lundie 
sent  for  Sergeant  Dunham,  after  evening  roll- 
call,  on  business  of  a  nature  that,  it  was  un- 
derstood, required  a  personal  conference.  The 
old  veteran  dwelt  in  a  moveable  hut,  which, 
being  placed  on  trucks,  he  could  order  to  be 
wheeled  about  at  pleasure,  sometimes  living 
in  one  part  of  the  area  within  the  fort,  and 
sometimes  in  another.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  had  made  a  halt  near  the  centre,  and 

VOL.   I.  o 
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tliere  he  was  found  by  his  subordinate,  who 
was  admitted  to  Ilia  presence  without  any  de- 
lay, or  dancing  attendance  ia  an  ante-cham- 
ber. In  point  of  fact,  there  was  very  little 
diilerence  in  the  quality  of  the  accommoda- 
tions allowed  to  the  officers  and  those  allow- 
ed to  the  men,  the  former  being  merely 
granted  the  mo»t  room;  and  Mabel  and  her 
lather  wt^re  lodged  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
well,  as  the  commandant  of  the  place  himself. 

"  Walk  in,  Sergeant,  walk  in,  my  good 
friend,*"  said  old  Lundie,  heartily,  as  his  in- 
ferior stood  in  a  respectful  attitude  at  the 
door  of  a  sort  of  library  and  bedroom  into 
which  he  had  been  ushered;  —  *'  walk  in, 
and  take  a  seat  on  that  stool.  I  have  sent 
for  you,  man,  to  discuss  anything  but  ros- 
ters and  pay-rolls,  this  evening.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  we  have  been  comrades, 
and  '  auld  lang  syne '  should  count  for  some- 
thing, even  between  a  Major  and  his  orderly, 
a  Scot  and  a  Yankee.  Sit  ye  down,  man, 
and  just  put  yourself  at  your  ease.  It  has 
been  a  fine  day,  Sergeant." 


I 
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"  It  has,  indeed,  Major  Duncan,"  return- 
ed the  other,  who,  though  he  complied  so 
far  as.  to  take  the  seat,  was  much  too  prac- 
tised not  to  understand  the  degree  of  re- 
spect it  was  necessary  to  maintain  in  his 
manner;  "  a  very  fine  day,  sir,  it  has  been, 
and  we  may  look  for  more  of  them  at  this 
season." 

^^  I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart.  The  crops 
look  well  as  it  is,  man,  and  you  11  be  find- 
ing that  the  55th  make  almost  as  good  far- 
mers as  soldiers.  I  never  saw  better  potatoes 
in  Scotland,  than  we  are  likely  to  have  in 
that  new  patch  of  ours.'* 

"  They  promise  a  good  yield,  Major  Dun- 
can; and,  in  that  light,  a  more  comfortable 
winter  than  the  last." 

"  Life  is  progressive,  Sergeant,  in  its  com- 
forts, as  well  as  in  its  need  of  them.  We 
grow  old,  and  I  begin  to  think  it  time  to 
retire  and  settle  in  life.  I  feel  that  my  work- 
ing days  are  nearly  over." 

^^  The  King,  Ood  bless  him  !  sir,  has  much 
good  service  in  your  honour  yet" 

o  2 
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"  It  may  be   so,   Sergeant  Dunham,  espe- 
cially if  he  should    happen    to  have  a   spare 
lieu  ten  ant- colonelcy  left." 
,  "  The  55th  will  be  honoured  the  day  that 
inven    to   Duncan   of  Lundie, 


"  And  Duncan  of  Lundie  will  be  honoured 
the  day  he  receives  it.  But,  Sergeant,  if  you 
have  never  had  a  lieu  ten  ant -colonelcy,  you 
have  had  a  good  wife,  and  that  is  the  next 
thinj;  to  rank,  in  making  a  man  happy." 

"  I  have  been  married,  Major  Duncan ;  but 
it  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  no 
drawback  on  the  love  I  bear  his  Majesty  and 
my  duty." 

"  What,  man,  not  even  the  love  you  benr 
that  active,  little,  round-limbed,  rosy-cheeked 
daughter,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  fort  these 
last  few  days  !  Out  upon  you.  Sergeant !  old 
fellow  as  I  am,  I  could  almost  love  that  little 
lassie,  myself,  and  send  the  lieu  ten  ant -co- 
lonelcy to  the  devil." 

"  We  all  know  where  Major  Duncan's  heart 
is,  and   that  is  in   Scotland,  where  a  beauti- 
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ful  lady  is  ready  and  willing  to  make  him 
happy,  as  soon  as  his  own  sense  of  duty  shall 
permit/' 

"  Ay,  hope  is  ever  a  far-off  thing,  Ser- 
geant," returned  the  superior,  a  shade  of  me- 
lancholy passing  over  his  hard  Scottish  fea- 
tures, as  he  spoke;  ^*  and  bonny  Scotland 
is  a  far-off  country.  Well,  if  we  have  no 
heather  and  oatmeal  in  this  region,  we  have 
venison  for  the  killing  of  it,  and  salmon  as 
plenty  as  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Is  it 
true,  Sergeant,  that  the  men  complain  uf 
having  been  over-venisoned,  and  over-pigeon- 
ed, of  late  ? " 

**  Not  for  some  weeks,  Major  Duncan,  for 
neither  deer  nor  birds  are  so  plenty  at  this 
season  as  they  have  been.  They  begin  to 
throw  their  remarks  about  concerning  the 
salmon,  but  I  trust  we  shall  get  through  the 
summer  without  any  serious  disturbance  on 
the  score  of  food.  The  Scotch  in  the  batta- 
lion do,  indeed,  talk  more  than  is  prudent  of 
their  want  of  oatmeal,  grumbling  occasionally 
of  our  wheaten  bread.'' 
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"  Ail !  that  is  human  nature.  Sergeant ; 
pure  unadulterated  Scotch  human  nature.  A 
cal<e,  man,  to  say  tlie  truth,  is  an  agreeahle 
morsel,  and  I  often  see  the  time  when  I  pine 
for  a  bite  myself." 

"  If  the  feeling  gets  to  be  troublesome.  Ma- 
jor Duncan, — in  the  men  I  mean,  sir,  for  I 
would  not  think  of  saying  so  disrespectful  a 
thing  to  your  honour,  —  but  if  the  men  ever 
jHoe  seriously  for  their  natural  food,  I  would 
humbly  recommend  that  some  oatmeal  be  im- 
ported, or  prepared  in  this  country  for  them, 
and  I  think  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  A 
very  little  would  answer  for  a  cure,  sir." 

"  You  are  a  wag,  Sergeant ;  but  hang  me  if 
I  am  sure  you  ara  not  right.  There  may  be 
sweeter  things  in  this  world,  after  all,  than  oat- 
meal. You  have  a  sweet  daughter,  Dunham, 
for  one." 

"  The  girl  is  like  her  mother,  Major  Dun- 
can, and  will  pass  inspection,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, proudly.  "  Neither  was  brought  up 
on  anything  better  than  good  American  flour. 
The  girl  will  pass  inspection,  sir." 
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"  That  would  she,  I  '11  answer  for  it.  Well, 
I  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  at  once,  man, 
and  bring  up  my  reserve  into  the  front  of  the 
battle.  Here  is  Davy  Muir,  the  Quarter- 
master, disposed  to  make  your  daughter  his 
wife,  and  he  has  just  got  me  to  open  the  mat- 
ter  to  you,  being  fearful  of  compromising  his 
own  dignity;  and  I  may  as  well  add,  that 
half  the  youngsters  in  the  fort  toast  her,  and 
talk  of  her  from  morning  till  night.**^ 

*^  She  is  much  honoured,  sir,^  returned  the 
father,  stiffly ;  '^  but  I  trust  the  gentlemen  will 
find  something  more  worthy  of  them  to  talk 
about  ere  long.  I  hope  to  see  her  the  wife  of 
an  honest  man  before  many  weeks,  sir/"* 

**  Yes,  Davy  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  all  in  the  Quarter- 
master's department,  I  'm  thinking.  Sergeant,^ 
returned  Lundie,  with  a  slight  smile.  **  Well, 
then,  may  I  tell  the  Cupid-stricken  youth,  that 
the  matter  is  as  good  as  settled  ?^ 

^*  I  thank  your  honour;  but  Mabel  is  be- 
trothed to  another.^ 

"  The  devil  she  is  !   That  will  produce  a  stir 
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in  the  fort;  though  I'm  not  sorry  to  hear  it 
either,  for  to  be  frank  with  you,  Sergeant,  I  'm 
no  great  admirer  of  unequal  matches." 

"  I  think  with  your  honour,  and  have  no 
desire  to  see  my  daughter  an  officer's  lady.  If 
she  can  get  as  high  as  her  mother  was  before 
her,  it  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman." 

"  And  may  I  ask,  Sergeant,  who  is  the  lucky 
man  that  you  intend  to  tall  son-in-law  ?" 

"  Tlie  Pathfinder,  your  honour." 

"  Pathfinder ! " 

*'  The  same,  Major  Duncan  ;  and  in  naming 
him  to  you,  I  give  you  hia  whole  history.  No 
one  is  better  known  on  this  frontier,  than  my 
honest,  brave,  true-hearted  friend." 

"  All  that  is  true  enough ;  but  is  he,  after 
all,  the  sort  of  person  to  make  a  girl  of  twenty 
happy  ? " 

*'  Why  not,  your  honour.^  The  man  is  at 
the  head  of  his  calling.  There  is  no  other 
guide,  or  scout,  connected  with  the  army,  that 
has  half  the  reputation  of  Pathfinder,  or  who 
deserves  to  have  it  half  as  well." 

"  Very  true,  Sergeant ;   but  is  the  reputa- 
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lion  of  a  scout,  exactly  the  sort  of  renown  to 
captivate  a  girl's  fancy  P'^ 

"  Talking  of  girls'  fancies,  sir,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  much  like  talking  of  a  re- 
cruit's judgment.  If  we  were  to  take  the 
movements  of  the  awkward  squad,  sir,  as  a 
guide,  we  should  never  form  a  decent  line  in 
battalion.  Major  Duncan." 

^^  But  your  daughter  has  nothing  awkward 
about  her ;  for  a  genteeler  girl,  of  her  class, 
could  not  be  found  in  old  Albion  itself.  Is  she 
of  your  way  of  thinking,  in  this  matter  ?  — 
though,  I  suppose  she  must  be,  as  you  say  she 
is  betrothed." 

"  We  have  not  yet  conversed  on  the  subject, 
your  honour ;  but  I  consider  her  mind  as  good 
as  made  up,  from  several  little  circumstances 
that  might  be  named.'^ 

'*  And  what  are  these  circumstances.  Ser- 
geant ?''  asked  the  Major,  who  began  to  take 
more  interest  than  he  had  at  first  felt  in  the 
subject.  "  I  confess  a  little  curiosity  to  know 
something  about  a  woman's  mind,  being,  as  you 
know,  a  bachelor  myself.'* 

0  5 
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"  Why,  your  honour,  when  I  speak  of  the 
Pathfinder  to  ihe  girl,  she  always  looks  me  full 
in  the  face;  chimes  in  with  everything  I  say 
in  his  favour,  and  has  a  frank  open  way  with 
her,  which  says  as  much  as  if  she  half  consi- 
dered him  already  as  a  husband." 

"  Hum  —  and  these  signs  you  think,  Dun- 
ham, are  faithful  tokens  of  your  daughter's 
feelings?" 

"  I  do,  your  honour,  for  they  strike  me  as 
natural.  When  I  find  a  man,  sir,  who  looks 
me  fuU  in  the  face,  while  he  praises  an  officer — 
for,  begging  your  hot)our''B  pardon,  the  men 
will  sometimes  pass  their  strictures  on  their 
betters  —  and  when  I  find  a  man  looking  me 
in  the  eyes  as  be  praises  his  captain,  I  always 
set  it  down  that  the  follow  is  honest  and  means 
what  he  says." 

"  Is  there  not  some  material  diiference  in 
the  age  of  the  intended  bridegroom,  and  that 
of  his  pretty  bride.  Sergeant  ?" 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  Pathfinder  is 
well  advanced  towards  forty,  and  Mabel  has 
every   prospect    of  happiness    that   a   young 
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woman  can  derive  from  the  certainty  of  pos- 
sessing an  experienced  husband.  I  was  quite 
forty  myself,  your  honour,  when  I  married 
her  mother." 

**  But,  will  your  daughter  be  as  likely  to 
admire  a  green  hunting-shirt,  such  as  that  our 
worthy  guide  wears,  with  a  fox-skin  cap,  as 
the  smart  uniform  of  the  55th  ?'* 

"Perhaps  not,  sir;  and,  therefore,  she  will 
have  the  meiit  of  self-denial,  which  always 
makes  a  young  woman  wiser  and  better." 

^^  And  are  you  not  afraid  that  she  may  be 
left  a  widow  while  still  a  young  woman  ?  what 
between  wild  beasts,  and  wilder  savages.  Path* 
finder  may  be  said  to  c£^rry  his  life  in  his 
hand." 

"  *  Every  bullet  has  its  billet,'  Lundie,"  for 
so  the  Major  was  fond  of  being  called,  in  his 
moments  of  condescension,  and  when  not  en- 
gaged in  military  affairs;  "and  no  man  in  the 
55th  can  call  himself  beyond  or  above  the 
chances  of  sudden  death.  In  that  particular, 
Mabel  would  gain  nothing  by  a  change.  Be- 
sides,   sir,   if  I  may  speak   freely  on  such  a 
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subject,  I  much  doubt  if  ever  Patlilindcr  dies 
in  battle,  or  by  any  of  the  sudden  chances  of 
the  wilderness." 

"  And  why  so,  Sergeant  ?"  asked  the  Major, 
looking  at  his  inferior  with  the  sort  of  re 
rence  which  a  Scot  of  hia  day  was  more  apt 
than  at  present  to  entert^n  for  mysterious 
agencies.  "  He  is  a  soldier,  so  far  as  danger 
is  concerned,  and  one  that  is  much  more  than 
usually  exposed  ;  and  being  free  of  his  person, 
why  should  he  expect  to  escape,  when  others 
do  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  believe,  your  honour,  that  the 
Pathfinder  considers  his  own  chances  better 
than  any  one's  else,  but  the  man  will  never 
die  by  a  bullet.  I  have  seen  bim  so  often, 
handling  his  rifle  with  as  much  composure  as 
if  it  were  a  shepherd's  crook,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heaviest  showers  of  bullets,  and  under  so 
many  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  I  do 
not  think  Providence  means  he  should  ever 
fall  in  that  manner.  And  yet,  if  there  be  a 
man  in  bis  Majesty's  dominions  who  really 
deserves  such  a  death,  it  is  Pathfinder." 
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**  We  never  know,  Sergeant,^  returned 
Lundie,  with  a  countenance  that  was  grave 
with  thought ;  ^'  and  the  less  we  say  about  it» 
perhaps,  the  better.  But,  will  your  daughter- 
Mabel,  I  think,  you  call  her — will  Mabel  be 
as  willing  to  accept  one,  who,  after  all,  is  a 
mere  hanger-on  of  the  army,  as  to  take  one 
from  the  service  itself  ?  There  is  no  hope  of 
promotion  for  the  guide.  Sergeant." 

*^  He  is  at  the  head  of  his  corps  already, 
your  honour.  In  short,  Mabel  has  made  up 
her  mind  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  your  honour 
has  had  the  condescension  to  speak  to  me 
about  Mr.  Muir,  I  trust  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  say  that  the  girl  is  as  good  as 
billeted  for  life.^ 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  your  own  matter,  and, 
now — Sergeant  Dunham  ! " 

**  Your  honour,"  said  the  other,  rising,  and 
giving  the  customary  salute. 

"  You  have  been  told  it  is  my  intention  to 
send  you  down  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
for  the  next  month.  All  the  old  subalterns 
have  had  their  tours  of  duty  in  that  quarter — 


^cn-cMuuiisnca   arrangemci 


drafted?'^ 

*'  Everything  is  ready,  y 
draft  is  made,  and  I  underst 
which  got  in  last  night,  I 
to  say  that  the  party  already 
out  for  the  reliet** 

*^  It  did ;  and  you  must 
to-morrow,  if  not  to-morrow 
wise,  perhaps,  to  sail  in  the  d 

'^  So  Jasper  thinks,  Majo. 
know  no  one  more  to  be  depc 
an  affair,  than  young  Jasper  \ 

^*  Young  Jasper  Eau-douo 
a  slight  smile  gathering  aro 
stem  mouth.     "  Will  that 
party.  Sergeant  ?  " 


**   Ynilt*  Vir»»ir»i»"» 
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ceptioDS.  Have  I  not  seen  a  seafaring-person 
about  the  fort  within  the  last  few  days  ?  " 

*^  No  doubty  your  honour ;  it  is  Master 
Cap,  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  who  brought  my 
daughter  from  below." 

"  Why  not  put  him  in  the  Scud  for  this 
cruis^  Sergeant,  and  leave  Jasper  behind  ? 
Your  brother-in-law  would  like  the  variety  of 
a  fresh-water  cruise,  and  you  would  enjoy  more 
of  his  company." 

*^  I  intended  to  ask  your  honour^s  permission 
to  take  him  along;  but  he  must  go  as  a  volun- 
teer. Jasper  is  too  brave  a  lad  to  be  turned  out 
of  his  command  without  a  reason.  Major  Dun- 
can ;  and  I  'm  afraid  brother  Cap  despises  fresh 
water  too  much  to  duty  on  it.^ 

^^  Quite  right,  Sergeant,  and  I  leave  all  this 
to  your  own  discretion.  Eau-douce  must  retain 
his  command,  on  second  thoughts.  You  intend 
that  Pathfinder  shall  also  be  of  the  party  P'^ 

"  If  your  honour  approves  of  it.  There  will 
be  service  for  both  the  guides,  the  Indian  as 
well  as  the  white  man.^ 

"  I  think  you  are  right     Well,  Sergeant,  I 
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wish  you  good  luek  in  the  enterprise ;  and  re- 
member the  post  is  to  be  destroyed  and  aban- 
doned when  your  command  is  withdrawn.  It 
will  have  done  its  work  by  that  time)  or  we 
shall  have  fulled  entirely,  and  it  is  too  tick- 
lish a  position  to  be  maintained  unnecessarily. 
You  can  retire." 

Sergeant  Dunham  gave  the  customary  salute, 
turned  on  his  heels,  as  if  they  had  been  pivots, 
and  had  got  the  door  nearly  drawu-to  after  himi 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled. 

"  I  had  forgotten.  Sergeant,  the  younger 
officers  have  begged  for  a  shooting  match,  and 
to-morrow  has  been  named  for  the  day.  All 
competitors  will  be  admitted,  and  the  prizes 
will  be  a  silver-mounted  powder-horn,  a  leath- 
ern flask  ditto,"  reading  from  a  piecfe  of  paper, 
*'  as  I  see  by  the  professional  jargon  of  this  hill, 
and  a  silk  calash  for  a  lady.  The  Utter  is  to 
enable  the  victor  to  show  his  gallantry,  by  mak- 
ing an  offering  of  it  to  her  he  best  loves." 

'*  All  very  agreeable,  your  honour,  at  least 
to  him  that  succeeds.  Is  the  Pathfinder  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  ?" 


i 
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'^  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  be  excluded, 
if  he  choose  to  come  forward.  Latterly,  I  have 
observed  that  he  takes  no  share  in  these  sports, 
probably  from  a  conviction  of  his  own  unequal- 
led skill.'' 

"  Thaf  s  it,  Major  Duncan  ;  the  honest  fel- 
low knows  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  frontier 
who  can  equal  him,  and  he  does  not  wish  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  others.  I  think  we  may 
trust  to  his  delicacy  in  anything,  sir.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way?" 

"  In  this  instance  we  must,  Sergeant.  Whe- 
ther he  will  be  as  successful  in  all  others  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  wish  you  good  evening, 
Dunham.'' 

The  Sergeant  now  withdrew,  leaving  Duncan 
of  Lundie  to  his  own  thoughts :  that  they 
were  not  altogether  disagreeable,  was  to  be 
inferred  from  the  smiles  which  occasionally  co- 
vered a  countenance  that  was  hard  and  martial 
in  its  usual  expression,  though  there  were  mo- 
ments in  which  all  its  severe  sobriety  prevailed. 
Half  an  hour  might  have  passed,  when  a  tap  at 


saiuiea  as  "  ^ur.  iviuir. 

"  I  have  conic,  sir,  at  yo 
my  fortune,"  said  theQuarte 
Scotch  accent,  as  soon  as  hi 
which  was  proffered  to  him. 
to  you,  Major  Duncan,  thi 
much  havoc  in  the  garrison 
before  Ty ;  I  never  witness 
in  so  short  a  time  I^ 

"  Surely,  Davy,  you  doi 
me  that  your  young  and  u 
is  in  such  a  flame,  after  < 
Why,  man,  this  is  worse 
Scotland,  where  it  was  » 
was  so  intense  that  it  just  I 
your  own  precious  body,  a 
the  lassies  to  peer  in  at,  t 
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before  ye,  even  if  the  enemy  were  in  the  camp. 
I  see  nothing  so  extraordinar^  in  young  people 
following  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  and 
wishes.'' 

"  But  you  Ve  followed  yours  so  often,  Davy, 
that  I  should  think  by  this  time  it  had  lost 
the  edge  of  novelty.  Including  that  informal 
affair  in  Scotland,  when  you  were  a  lad,  you've 
been  married  four  times  already." 

**  Only  three.  Major,  as  I  hope  to  get  an- 
other wife.  I  've  not  yet  had  my  number  :  no, 
no ;  only  three." 

"  I  'm  thinking,  Davy,  you  don't  include  the 
first  affair,  I  mentioned ;  that  in  which  there 
was  no  parson." 

"  And  why  should  I,  Major  ?  The  courts 
decided  that  it  was  no  marriage;  and  what 
more  could  a  man  want?  The  woman  took 
advantage  of  a  slight  amorous  propensity,  that 
may  be  a  weakness  in  my  disposition,  perhaps ; 
and  inveigled  me  into  a  contract,  that  was 
found  to  be  illegal." 

"  If  I  remember  right,  Muir,  there  were 
thought  to  be  two  sides  to  that  question,  in  the 
time  of  it  ?  " 


so  nothinix  came  of  it  after  all.  T 
particularly  unfortunate  with  my  sc< 
1  say  second 9  Major,  out  of  deferenc 
and  on  the  mere  supposition  that  tfa 
a  marriage  at  all;  but  first  or  seo 
particularly  unfortunate  with  Jeanni 
who  died  in  the  first  lustrum,  leavi 
chick  no  chiel  behind  her.  I  do 
Jeannie  had  survived,  I  never  sho 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  another 

"  But  as  she  did  not,  you  married  t 
her  death  ;  and  are  desirous  of  doing 
time.'' 

"  The  truth  can  never  justly  be 
Major  Duncan,  and  I  am  always  read 
it.     I  'm  thinking,  Lundie,  you  are  i 
lar*  this  fine  evening  ?^ 
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son,  and  you  the  parson^s^  roamed  about  our 
native  hills,  happy  and  careless  boys,  taking 
little  heed  to  the  future;  and  then  have  fol- 
lowed some  thoughts,  that  may  be  a  little  pain« 
ful,  concerning  that  future,  as  it  has  turned 
out  to  be.'' 

*^  Surely,  Lundie,  ye  do  not  complain  of 
ye>  portion  of  it.  You  Ve  risen  to  be  a 
major,  and  will  soon  be  a  lieutenant-colonel|  if 
letters  tell  the  truth,  while  I  am  just  one  step 
higher  than  when  your  honoured  father  gave 
me  my  first  commission,  and  a  poor  deevil  of  a 
Quarter-master." 

"  And  the  four  wives  ?" 

"  Three,  Lundie ;  three  only  that  were  legal, 
even  under  our  own  liberal  and  sanctified 
laws." 

'*  Well,  then,  let  it  be  three.  Ye  know, 
Davy,^  said  Major  Duncan,  insensibly  drop- 
ping into  the  pronunciation  and  dialect  of  his 
youth,  as  is  much  the  practice  with  educated 
Scotchmen,  as  they  warm  with  a  subject  that 
comes  near  the  heart ; — "  ye  know,  Davy,  that 
my  own   choice  has  long  been  made,  and  in 


''  Na,    iia ;    dinna    say  that, 
Muirs  are  of  gude  bluid." 

"  Well,    then,    without    aug 
ye  \e  wived  four  times — '^ 


(( 


I  tall  ye,  but  thrice,  Lundie. 
auld  friendship  if  ye  call  it  four. 

"  Put  it  at  ye  ""r  own  number, 
far  more  than  ye  'r  share.  Our 
very  different  on  the  score  of 
least ;  you  must  allow  that,  my 

**  And  which  do  you  think 
gainer.  Major,  speaking  as  fr; 
as  we  did  when  lads.^ 

"  Nay,  I  've  nothing  to  cor 
have  passed  in  hope  deferred,  n 
passed  in— ^ 

"  Not  in   hoDe   realized*  I 
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thought  might  prove  an  advantage ;  but  dis- 
appointment seems  the  lot  of  man.  Ah  !  this 
is  a  vain  world  of  ours^  Lundie,  it  must  be 
owned  ;  and  in  nothing  vainer  than  in  matri- 
mony.^ 

"  And  yet  you  are  ready  to  put  your  neck 
into  the  noose  for  the  fifth  time  ?  " 

^  I  desire  to  say,  it  will  be  but  the  fourth. 
Major  Duncan,^'  said  the  Quarter-master  posi- 
tively ;  then,  instantly  changing  the  expression 
of  his  face  to  one  of  boyish  rapture,  he  added  : 
— ^^  But  this  Mabel  Dunham  is  a  rara  avis  1 
Our  Scotch  lassies  are  fair  and  pleasant ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  these  colonials  are  of  surpass- 
ing comeliness.^ 

"  You  will  do  well  to  recollect  your  com- 
mission and  blood,  Davy.  I  believe  all  four  of 
your  wives — "^ 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Lundie,  yeM  be  more 
accurate  in  ye'r  arithmetic.  Three  times  one 
make  three.'* 

^'  All  three,  then,  were  what  might  be  termed 
gentlewomen  ?  " 

That 's  just  it,  Major.     Three  were  gentle- 


(( 


fathcr^s   gardener,    the   connection    wa 
able.     But  have  you  no  fear  tliat  mar 
child  of  a  non-commissioned  ofRcer  ^ 
the  same  corps  with  yourself,   will 
effect  to  lessen  your  consequence  in 
ment  ?'^ 

"  That  *8  just  been  my  weakness 
life,  Major  Duncan  ;  for  I  Ve  alway 
without  regard  to  consequences.  E 
has  his  besetting  sin,  and  matrimony, 
mine.  And,  now  that  we  have  disci 
may  be  called  the  principles  of  the  c 
I  will  just  ask,  if  you  did  me  the 
speak  to  the  Sergeant  on  the  trifling  . 

^^  I  did,  David ;  and  am  sorry  t 
your  hopes,  that  I  see  no  great  chan 
succeeding.'' 

*'  Not  succeeding  !     An  officer,  ai 

♦<tv_inrtocf At*  iri  fV»o  T^arnpflin.  nnH    not  Sll 
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And  why  not,  Lundie?  Will  ye  have 
the  goodness  to  answer  just  that  ?"" 

*^The  girl  is  betrothed.  Hand  plighted, 
word  passed,  love  pledged, —  no,  hang  me  if  I 
believe  that,  either ;  but  she  is  betrothed.'' 

**  Well,  that 's  an  obstacle,  it  must  be  avow** 
ed,  MajcN-,  though  it  counts  for  little  if  the 
heart  is  free." 

^'  Quite  true ;  and  I  think  it  probable  the 
heart  is  free  in  this  case ;  for  the  intended  husi- 
band  appears  to  be  the  choice  of  the  father, 
rather  than  of  the  daughter." 

"And  who  may  it  be,  Major?""  asked  the 
Quarter-master,  who  viewed  the  whole  matter 
with  the  philosophy  and  coolness  that  are  ac- 
quired by  use.  "  I  do  not  recollect  any 
plausible  suitor,  that  is  likely  to  stand  in  my 
way." 

"  No,  you  are  the  only  plausible  suitor  on 
the  frontier,  Davy.  The  happy  man  is  Path- 
finder.^ 

"  Pathfinder,  Major  Duncan  ?" 

^^  No  more,  nor  any  less,  David  Muir.  Path- 
finder is  the  man ;  but  it   may  relieve  your 

VOL.  I.  p 


ler-master,  drawing  a  1< 
H'lio  fi?lt  relieved  ;  "  it 's  i 
with  my  experience  in  hui 
"  Particularly  hu-woma 
"  Ye  will  have  ye'r  jo 
will  suffer.  But  I  did  i 
I  could  be  deceived  as  to 
iaclioations,  which  I  thiD! 
nounce  to  be  altogether 
of  Path6nder.  As  for  the 
why,  time  will  show." 

"  Now,  tetl  me  frankly, 
Lundie,  stopping  short  in 
ing  the  other  eamestly  i 
comical  expression  of  surpri 
:  ridi 


*'  do  you  really  suppose,  a 
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^  Hout,  awa\  Lundie,  ye  dinna  know  the 
sax,  and  thafs  the  reason  yeV  unmarried  in 
ye'r  forty-fifth  year.  It's  a  fearfu^  time  ye  've 
been  a  bachelor,  Major  l^ 

**  And  what  may  be  your  age,  Lieutenant 
Muir,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask  so  delicate  a 
question  ?^ 

**  Forty-seven  ;  I  'U  no  deny  it,  Lundie ; 
and  if  I  get  Mabel,  there  '11  be  just  a  wife  for 
every  twa  lustrums.  But  I  did'na  think  Ser- 
geant Dunham  would  be  so  humble-minded, 
as  to  dream  of  giving  that  sweet  lass  of  his 
to  one  like  the  Pathfinder.'' 

<^  There's  no  dream  about  it,  Davy ;  the  man 
is  as  serious  as  a  soldier  about  to  be  flogged." 

"  Well,  well.  Major,  we  are  auld  friends,"— 
both  ran  into  the  Scotch,  or  avoided  it,  as  they 
approached  or  drew  away  from  their  younger 
days,  in  the  dialogue, — *^and  ought  to  know 
how  to  take  and  give  a  joke,  off  duty.  It  is 
possible  the  worthy  man  has  not  understood 
my  hints,  or  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  The  difference  between  an  oiBcer'a 
consort,  and  a  guide's  woman,  is  as  vast  as  that 
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bi^tween  the  antiquity  of  Scotland,  and  the  antt-  I 

«|uity  of  America.   I'mauld  blood,  too,  Lundie," 

"  Take  ray  word  for  it,  Davy,  your  aotiquity  ' 
will  do  you  no  good  in  this  affair;  and  as  for  1 
your  Wood,  it  is  not  older  than  your  bones. 
Well,  well,  roan,  ye  know  the  Sergeant's 
swer;  and  so  ye  perceive  that  my  influence, 
on  which  ye  counted  so  much,  can  do  nought 
for  ye,  Let  us  take  a  glass  the'gitlier,  Davy, 
for  auld  acquaintance  sake;  and  then  ye'U 
be  doing  well  to  remember  the  party  that 
inarches  the  morrow,  and  to  forget  Mabel 
Dunham  as  fast  as  ever  you  can." 

"  Ah  t  Major,  I  have  always  found  it  easier 
to  forget  a  wife,  than  to  forget  a  sweetheart. 
When  a  couple  are  fairly  married,  all  is  settled 
but  the  death,  as  one  may  say,  which  must 
finally  part  us  all ;  and  it  seems  to  me  awfu' 
irreverent  to  disturb  the  departed ;  whereas, 
there  is  so  much  anxiety,  and  hope,  and  feli- 
city, in  expectation  like,  with  the  lassie,  that 
it  keeps  thought  alive.^ 

"  That  is  just  my  idea  of  your  situatioD, 
Davy ;  for  I  never  supposed  you  expected  any 
more  felicity  with  either  of  your  wives.     Now, 
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IVe  heard  of  fellows  who  were  so  stupid  as 
to  look  forward  to  happiness  with  their  wives, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  I  drink  to  your  suc- 
cess, or  to  your  speedy  recovery  from  this 
attack.  Lieutenant ;  and  I  admonish  you  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future,  as  some  of  these  vio- 
lent cases  may  yet  carry  you  off." 

^^  Many  thanks,  dear  Major ;  and  a  speedy 
termination  to  an  old  courtship,  of  which  I 
know  something.  This  is  real  mountain-dew, 
Lundie,  and  it  warms  the  heart  like  a  gleam 
of  bonny  Scotland.  As  for  the  men  you've 
just  mentioned,  they  could  have  had  but  one 
wife  a^piece;  for  where  there  are  several,  the 
deeds  of  the  women,  themselves,  may  carry 
them  different  ways.  I  think  a  reasonable 
husband  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  his 
allotted  time  with  any  particular  wife,  in  this 
world,  and  not  to  go  about  moping  for  things 
unattainable.  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  you, 
Major  Duncan,  for  this  and  all  your  other  acts 
of  friendship;  and  if  you  could  but  add  an- 
other, I  should  think  you  had  not  altogether 
forgotten  the  playfellow  of  your  boyhood." 
Well,  Davy,  if  the  request  be  reasonable. 


<( 
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and  such  as  a  superior  ought  to  grant,  out  with 

it,  man.^ 

*'If  ye  could  only  contrive  a  little  service 
for  me,  down  amoug  the  Thousand  Isles,  for 
a  fortnight  or  so,  I  think  this  matter  might 
be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
JuBt  remember,  Lundie,  the  lassie  is  the  only 
marriageable  white  female  on  this  frontier." 

"  There  is  always  duty  for  one  in  your  line, 
at  a  post,  however  small;  but  this  below  can 
be  done  by  the  Sergeant  as  well  as  by  the 
Quartei^moster-general,  and  better  too." 

"  But  not  better  than  by  a  regimental  officer. 
There  is  great  waste,  in  common,  among  the 
orderlies." 

"I'll  think  of  it,  Muir,"  said  the  Major, 
laughing,  "  and  you  shall  have  my  answer  in 
the  morning.  Here  will  be  a  fine  occasion, 
man,  the  morrow,  to  show  yourself  off  before 
the  lady ;  you  are  expert  with  the  rifle,  and 
prizes  are  to  be  won.  Make  up  your  mind  to 
display  your  skill,  and  who  knows  what  may 
yet  happen  before  the  Scud  sails." 

"  I^m  thinking  most  of  the  young  men  will 
try^their  hands  in  this  sport,  Major  P** 
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^  That  will  they,  and  some  of  the  old  onesy 
too,  if  you  appear.  To  keep  you  in  counte* 
nance^  I  '11  try  a  shot  or  two  myself,  Davy ; 
and  you  know  I  have  some  name  that  way.^ 

^  It  might,  indeed,  do  good.  The  female 
heart.  Major  Duncan,  is  susceptible  in  many 
different  modes,  and  sometimes  in  a  way  that 
the  rules  of  philosophy  might  reject.  Some 
require  a  suitor  to  sit  down  before  them,  as 
it  might  be,  in  a  regular  siege,  and  only  capi- 
tulate when  the  place  can  hold  out  no  longer ; 
others  again  like  to  be  carried  by  storm ;  while 
there  are  hussies  who  can  only  be  caught  by 
leading  them  into  an  ambush.  The  first  is 
the  most  creditable  and  oiBcer-Iike  process, 
perhaps ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  the  last  the 
most  pleasing.^ 

^^An  opinion  formed  from  experience,  out  of  all 
question.    And  what  of  the  storming  parties  ?  ^ 

"  They  may  do  for  younger  men,  Lundie," 
returned  the  Quarter-master,  rising  and  wink- 
ing, a  liberty  that  he  often  took  with  his  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  score  of  a  long  inti- 
macy ;  ^'  every  period  of  life  has  its  necessities, 
and  at  forty-seven  it^s  just  as  well  to  trust  a 
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little  to  the  head.  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
t-ven,  Major  Duncan,  and  freedom  from  gout, 
with  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep." 

"The  some  to  yourself,  Mr.  Muir,  with 
many  thanks.  Remember  the  passage  of  arms 
for  the  morrow." 

The  Quarter-master  withdrew,  leaving  Lud- 
die  in  his  library  to  reflect  on  what  bad  just 
passed.  Use  had  so  accustomed  Major  Dun- 
can to  Lieutenant  Muir  and  all  his  trails  and 
humours,  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  did  not 
strike  the  former  with  the  same  force,  as  it  will 
probably  the  reader.  In  truth,  while  all  men 
act  under  one  common  law  that  is  termed-  na- 
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Compel  the  hawke,  to  sit  that  is  unmanned, 
Or  make  the  hound,  untaught,  to  draw  the  deere. 
Or  bring  the  free  against  his  will  in  band, 
Or  move  the  sad  a  pleasant  tale  to  heere, 
Your  time  is  lost,  and  you  no  whit  the  neere ! 
So  love  ne  learues,  of  force  the  heart  to  knit : 
She  serves  but  those,  that  feel  sweet  fancies'  fit. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates, 

It  is  not  often  that  hope  is  rewarded  by  frui- 
tion, as  completely  as  the  wishes  of  the  young 
men  of  the  garrison  were  met  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  on  the  succeeding  day.  It  may  be 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  waywardness  of 
man,  but  the  Americans  are  a  little  accustomed 
to  taking  pride  in  things,  that  the  means  of 
intelligent  companions  would  probably  show 
were,  in   reality,  .of  a  very  inferior  quality ; 
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ji^rci'iibli.',  ami    i(uJto  ;is 
most  of  tlie  countries   v 
their  denunciations  of  it. 

Tlie  heats  of  summer 
Oiw^o,  at  the  period  of  w 
for  the  shade  of  the  fore 
freshing  hreeaes  from  the 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  of 
always  coo),  and  the  days  i 

It  was  now  September, 
the  Bt rang  gales  of  the  c< 
force  themEelves  across  th> 
the  gneat  lakes,  where  the 
tiBMs  feelfl  that  genial  infl 
taises'the  vinds  of  the 
hlrfmuriaheering  his  Bpii 


THBi  •  I^IHriNDEDU  I  3^ 

militaDryttiuitters  at  leastjj'imdfit  wQaioiiei;^  Usfj 
smircKs^  of  boaest  pride  to  diDtctl(th&'ffaadkig|j. 
and'  thoughts  of  the  young  men  iindtrs'hki' 
oideFS,  tb  tiie' more  intellectual  ^ pilrta  bfiitbenri^ 
p^ofessioti.    J'or  oioe  in   hie   situation  ^  Ua  >  li^i 
brary- itas  both  good  and  ^xtensive^   alid  Jitai! 
books  were  freely  lent  to  all  who  desired;  tb  usei* 
them  J.'  lAmong  other  whims  that  had  foiifad 
th^ir;  way   into    the    garrison    through    tbesi^  > 
meonsyiwas  a  relish  for  the  sort  of  amusememt'^ 
iowliich  it  was  now  about  to  indulge;  a&dit 
arotipd'  which  scune  chronicles  of  the  days  ofi : 
chivalry  bad  induced  them  to  throw  a  paradcii 
aad.  [romance  that  were  not  unsuited  tOt  the 
character^'  and  habits   of  soldiers^   or   to  theii 
insulated,  and  wild  post  occupied  by  this  partH> 
cularo  garrison;     While  so  earnestly  bent,  on) 
pleasure^   however^  tbey  on  whom  thiett*  doty 
d^milved^  did   not  neglect  the'  safety  of  >the 
gactispn.  •   One  standing  on   the  rampaotsr  '•  ofi  < 
thbfert,  and  gazing  on  the  waste  of  giittering' 
water  that  bounded  the  view  all  .along itbd^ 
nortbeHB 'hqitizon^.apd  on  the.  slumbering  and/' 

b2 


mat  me  woous  iiui^ui,,  at  u,iij  m 
their  hundreds,  bent  on  the  dej 
fort  and  all  it  contained ;  and 
treacherous  lake  offered   a   hij 
approach,  by  which   his   more 
scarcely  less  wily  foes,  the  Frer 
upon  him,  at  an  unwelcome   f 
moment.      Parties   were  sent 
and  vigilant  officers,  men  who 
the  sports  of  the  day,  to  scour 
one  entire  company  held  the  fc 
with  orders  to  maintain  a  vigik 
if  an  enemy  of  superior  force  w 
near.     With  these  precautions 
of  the  officers  and  men  abandc 
without  apprehension,  to  the 
morning. 

TK^  annt  spWipd  for  the  sb 
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cleared  of  its  trees  and  stumps,  that  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  parade-ground,  as  it 
possessed  the  advantages  of  having  its  rear 
protected  by  the  water,  and  one  of  its  flanks 
by  the  works.  Men  drilling  on  it  could  be 
attacked,  consequently,  on  two  sides  only ;  and 
as  the  cleared  space  beyond  it,  in  the  direction 
of  the  west  and  south,  was  large,  any  assailants 
would  be  compelled  to  quit  the  cover  of  the 
woods,  before  they  could  make  an  approach 
sufficiently  near  to  render  them  dangerous. 

Although  the  regular  arms  of  the  regiment 
were  muskets,  some  fifty  rifles  were  produced 
on  the  present  occasion.  Every  ofiicer  had 
one,  as  a  part  of  his  private  provision  for 
amusement ;  many  belonged  to  the  scouts  and 
friendly  Indians,  of  whom  more  or  less  were 
always  hanging  about  the  fort ;  and  there  was 
a  public  provision  of  them,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  followed  the  game  with  the  express  object 
of  obtaining  supplies.  Among  those  who  car- 
ried the  weapon,  were  some  five  or  six,  who 
had  reputations  for  knowing  how  to  use  it 
particularly  well  —  so  well,  indeed,  as  to  have 


ation,  but  tlie  ])recise  one  in  w 
liappentd  to  be  placed. 

The  difttance  was  a  hundred 
weapon  was  to  be  used  withou 
ttirget)  a  board,  with  the  cast 
lines  in  white  paint,  having  tht 
the  centre.  The  first  trials  in  tk 
with  challenges  among  the  morr 
oompetitors,  to  display  their  s 
dexterity  in  idle  competition-.  0 
common  men  engaged  in  this  str 
little  to  interest  the  spectatoi^s; 
no  officer  had  yet  appeared; 

MMt  of  the  soldiers  were  Scot 
ment  •having  been*  raised- at- >Sti 
▼ictAity^  not  many  yearg  befbtvi^  t 
theoase  of  Sergeant  Dunbeipy  nuu 


«>deBulter7' trial  cf  half  m  hour)}  i((:mii9  me6«- 
iarily  o6noededy  that  a  youtli/  wik^  h»d  bf^ 
UuiW'iDrithe  eokwyof  New  York^:  andt  yrfi^ 
acMaini^rofDttiicIi  extraction^  bore  tber^uf>)i0- 
niaus'nam^  of  Van  Valtenburgft'but.Mraft^ifiir 
miliarly  called  FoUock,  was  th^  most. asff^Ht 
of?  alltiwiio  ^had  yert^  tried  their  ekiUn '  lA'lwas 
JQ^t  dB  this  opinioo  prevailed)  that  the  <4de«t 
xnlptaan  aocxMnpanied  by  most  of  the  geatle- 
aienv  and -ladies  of  the  fort,  appeared  on  th^ 
^pauideL  A  train  of  some  twenty  females  of 
bl]ii^kir!c<mditioa  followed,  among  whom  was 
Isecn  the  weU«^rned  form,  intelligent,  blooming, 
otnmat^  ooutitenance,  and  neat  beooming  attij^e 
iafrlMEabel  Dunham. 

•pOf  females  who-  were  officially  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  ladies,  there  were  but 
tisree  ia'  tbe  fort,  all  of  whom  were  offitofers' 
itivbi;;  staid  matronly  women,  with  the  aim- 
fdieity  of  the  habits  of  middle  life  sioguiavly 
mixed*  kt  their  dsportmetit  wilh  their  nations 
oliirptofessional  superiority,  the  rights  and 
dntiea  6f  oa8te,'«ndthe  etiquette  of  raiiL.  .  The 
odifeertwDmencnv^Te  the  wives  <af  fioni^tommia? 


girJs,  It  is  true ;  but  they  w 
among  the  children,  none  of  tli 
an  age  to  elevate  them  into  obje< 
admiration. 

Some  little  preparation  had  bt 
proper  reception  of  the  females,  i; 
on  a  low  staging  of  planks,  neai 
bank  of  the  lake.     In  this  vici 
were  suspended  from  a  post.     ( 
taken  to  reserve  the  front  seat  of 
the   three  ladies    and    their  ch 
Mabel,   and  those  who  belonge 
commissioned  officers  of  the  regie 
the  second.     The  wives  and  dai 
privates   were  huddled   together 
some  standing,  and  some  sitting, 
find  room.     Mabel,  who  had  air 
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had  a  proper  appreciation  of  modest  self-respect 
and  gentle  refinement,  though  they  were  all  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  rank,  more  particularly 
in  a  garrison. 

As  soon  as  this  important  portion  of  the 
spectators  had  got  into  their  places,  Lundie 
gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  skill  to  proceed, 
in  the  manner  that  had  been  prescribed  in  his 
previous  orders.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the 
best  marksmen  of  the  garrison  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  stand,  and  began  to  fire  in  suc- 
cession. Among  them  were  officers  and  men 
indiscriminately  placed,  nor  were  the  casual 
visiters  in  the  fort  excluded  from  the  competi- 
tion. As  might  have  been  expected  of  men 
whose  amusements  and  comfortable  subsistence 
equally  depended  on  skill  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  all 
sufficiently  expert  to  hit  the  bull's-eye,  or  the 
white  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  target.  Others 
who  succeeded  them,  it  is  true,  were  less  sure, 
their  bullets  striking  in  the  diiferent  circles 
that  surrounded  the  centre  of  the  target,  with- 
out touching  it. 

B  5 


cessful  advent urcM's  by  name 
the  next  effort,  while  he  gave 
wlio  failed  to  present  theinsc 
at  the  bull's^eye>  would  oeces: 
from  all  the  higher  trials.  Ju 
Lundie,  the  Quarter*Ma8teit, 
douce  appeared  in  the  groi 
vrlule  the  Pathfinder  walked 
ground,  without  his  beloved 
me^ure  so  unusual  as  to  be  i 
pwistot^  as  a  proof  that  he 
bimself  a  competitor  for  th 
day.  •  All  made  way  for  Maj 
as  be  approached  the  stand  in 
ed  way^  tx)ok  his  station,  levei 
lessly,  land  fired-  The  bulk 
Qttived  mark  bv  several  inchet 


Btmmg ahd  cdnfideatj ithatitU  thei^eiidbei^' officers 
!>arid*>Che  sergduitx  well <'tiDd^ritO€Ml)i<l|hihi< this 
'Idltire'wais  fMcomJeited^  "^ilk  sUthefyivdigkr 
{fentiemen  and  the  pfiTi<esfeIt>fiew(«bcoQ»«^ 
inent'^to  piir<K:eed, » on  adcoinlbt  !of  >eHei%tiAdent 
(iitipelrtiriifjr'jwith  which  the  laws  lof -tiieK^^^orts 
'wei-^  HdhkhiiMiered^  nothing  being  86^  stttrftctiv«e 
)<)d^tWi  nntophjsticated  as  the  appekmnoe'cf 
IrijopiiDas  jfusdce^  aod  nothing  sa  iiaK^  «i^  its 
laotual'fadflhiilistlration.  :      ih'!    <;^Vt 

• '  ';H  Now,  Mkster  Eau-dbuce^  eodaes  you? 'born  J** 
koidt'Muif,  ^  and  if  you  do  not  beat  tbe  Majol-, 
li^hall  say  that  your  hand  is  better*  skilled  iirith 
'th6«iar>than  with  the  rifle.''  '  •    >i. 

'•'  Ja^pier^s  hatideoiB'e  face  flashed,  he  ute^ipcfd 
iiJMHi' did*  stand,  cafet  a  hasty  glance  at  Mabel 
^holie  pretty  form  he  ascertained  was  bending 
eajgerly  for^n^ard  as  if  to  note  <  th^  result, 
draf>ped  the  barrel  of  bis  rifle  with -bpt  Utile 
appareht>  eare;  ifitathe  palm  of  bisleft  »haiid, 
raised '  the  inuzzk*  for  a  single  instantv  with 
exceeding  steadiness,  akid  firedi  iThe'buU^t 
paised  directly  through  the*  o^tre  idf  the 
buU'fikeye»  imuch;  the  best  shot  of  ittjhe  iBkna^ 


"  aiiu  a  i>nui  mm  iiii^ui  iiavu 
an  older  head  and  a  more  ex 
I  'm  thinking,  notwithstandincr,  i 
of  a  youngster's  luck  in  it;  i 
partic'lar  in  the  aim  ye  took, 
quick,  £au-douce,  in  the  movei 
not  philosophic,  nor  scientific  ii 
ment  of  the  weepon.  Now,  Serf 
I'll  thank  you  to  request  the 
a  closer  attention  than  common ; 
to  make  that  use  of  the  rifle 
called  the  intellectual.  Jaspe 
killed,  I  allow ;  but  then  th 
have  been  half  the  satisfactioi 
such  a  shot,  as  in  receiving  oi 
charged  scientifically.^ 

All  this  time,  the  Quarter-M 

TiArinir  himaplf  fnr  f.h#»   sripntifii 
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Mabel,  in  common  with  those  of  her  compa- 
nions, was  fastened  on  him  in  curiosity.  As 
the  others  left  him  room,  out  of  respect  to  his 
rank,  no  one  stood  near  the  competitor  but 
his  commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  now  said, 
in  his  familiar  manner,— 

**Ye  see,  Lundie,  that  something  is  to  be 
gained  by  exciting  a  female's  curiosity.  It 's 
an  active  sentiment  is  curiosity,  and  properly 
improved  may  lead  to  gentler  innovations  in 
the  end." 

"  Very  true,  Davy  ;  but  ye  keep  us  all  wait- 
ing while  ye  make  your  preparations;  and 
here  is  Pathfinder  drawing  near  to  catch  a  les- 
son from  your  greater  experience.'" 

**  Well,  Pathfinder,  and  so  you  have  come  to 
get  an  idea  too,  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
shooting.  I  do  not  wish  to  hide  my  light  un- 
der a  bushel,  and  ye'r  welcome  to  all  ye*ll 
learn.  Do  ye  no  mean  to  try  a  shot  yersel, 
man?'' 

"  Why  should  I,  Quarter-Master  ?  why 
should  I  ?     I  want  none  of  the  prizes ;  and  as 


is  precious  in  your  eyes,  to  wea 
''  Come,  Ddvy,"  interru])tecl  t 
shot  or  a  retreat.    The  Adjutai 
impatient" 

"  The  quarter-master'^s  depa 
adjutant's  department,  are  sel 
Lundie ;  but  I  'm  ready  ;  stai 
Pathfinder,   and    give    the    I 

tunity.'' 

Lieutenant  Muir  now  took 
a  good  deal  of  studied  eleganc 
dowly,  lowered  it,  raised  it  ag 
mancBUvres,  and  fired. 

**  Missed  the  target  altogi 
the  man,  whose  duty  it  was  t 
lets,  and  who  had  little  relish 
Master^s  tedious  science.      " 


.^4.     t    V 
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cannot  be»  Adjutanl;  fi>r  I  nevet  dfldaotturk- 
ward  a  thing  in  my  Ufa  I  appea)  to>the  ladies 
for  a  juster  judgment."  ..  •,  .         km 

•  ^  The  ladies  shut  their  eyeA  when  you  fired," 
exclaimed  the  regimental  wags.  ^  Your  'pre- 
parations alarmed  them.*"  '  -     "   ' 

^*  I  will  na  believe  such  calumny  of  the  led- 
dies,  nor  sic^  a  reproach  on  my  own  skill,"'  re- 
turned the  Quarter-*Master,  growing  more  and 
mure  Scotch4  as  he  warmed  with  his  feelings  ; 
^^  it 's  a  conspiracy  to  rob  a  meritorious  man  of 
his  dues." 

"  It's  a  dead  miss,  Muir,''  said  the  laughing 
Lundie,  ^*  and  yell  jist  sit  down  quietly  with 
the  dbgrace." 

"No,  no,  major,"  Pathfinder  at  length  ob- 
served,  *'  the  Quarter -Master  is  a  good  shot,  for 
a  slow  one  and  a  measured* distance;  though 
nothing  extr  ornary  for  real  service.  He  has 
covered  Jasper's  bullet,  as  will  be  seen,  <  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  eKamioe  tb^ 
target.''  '  • . 

Tbe  respect  for  Pathfinder *8i  skill,  and  for 
his  quickness  and  accuracy  of  sight,  was  sopt^o^ 
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found  and  general,  that  the  instant  he  made 
this  declaration,  the  spectators  began  to  dis- 
trust their  own  opinions,  and  a  dozen  rushed  to 
the  targel,  in  order  to  ascerlain  the  fact.  'J'here, 
&ure  enough,  it  was  found  that  the  Quarter- 
Master's  bullet  had  gone  through  the  hole 
made  by  Jasper's,  and  that  too,  so  accurately, 
as  to  require  a  minute  examination  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  circumstance;  which,  however,  was 
soon  clearly  established,  by  discovering  one 
bullet  over  the  other,  tn  the  stump  against 
which  the  target  was  placed. 

"  I  told  ye,  ladies,  ye  were  about  to  witness 
the  influence  of  science  on  gunnery,"  said  the 
Quarter- Master,  advancing  towards  the  staging 
occupied  by  the  females.  **  Major  Duncan  de- 
rides the  idea  of  mathematics  entering  into  tar- 
get shooting;  but  I  tell  him,  philosophy  co- 
lours, and  enlarges,  and  improves,  and  dilates, 
and  explains  everything  that  belongs  to  human 
life,  whether  it  be  a  shooting>matcb  or  a  ser- 
mon. In  a  word,  philosophy  is  philosophy, 
and  that  is  saying  all  that  the  subject  re- 
quires." 
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**  I  trust  you  exclude  love  from  the  cata- 
logue^**  observed  the  wife  of  a  captain,  who 
knew  the  history  of  the  Quarter-Master^s  mar- 
riages, and  who  had  a  woman's  malice  against 
the  monopolizer  of  her  sex, — "  it  seems  that 
philosophy  has  little  in  common  with  love." 

**  You  wouldn  't  say  that,  madam,  if  your 
heart  had  experienced  many  trials.  It's  the 
man  or  the  woman  that  has  had  many  occa- 
sions to  improve  the  affections,  that  can  best 
speak  of  such  matters ;  and,  believe  me,  of  all 
love,  philosophical  is  the  most  lasting,  as  it  is 
the  most  rational." 

"  You  would  then  recommend  experience  as 
an  improvement  on  the  passion  ?  ^ 

"  Your  quick  mind  has  conceived  the  idea 
at  a  glance.  The  happiest  marriages  are  those 
in  which  youth  and  beauty,  and  confidence  on 
one  side,  rely  on  the  sagacity,  moderation,  and 
prudence  of  years, — middle  age,  I  mean,  ma- 
dam ;  for  I  '11  no  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  husband^s  being  too  old  for  a  wife. 
Here  is  Sergeant  Dunham's  charming  daughter, 
now,  to  approve  of  such  sentiments,  I  ^m  cer- 
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tmrnXuhmk  oldbradtepjCnrdismitkii  Ming'illAbdjr 

mil  ^stabtiahedr  ia^'«heiigainrii6o^<ithQtliii94rib 
faebiuher  reiiJenocMiOBg'UB.^'-''  h'>  InjtwJocd 

fitting  interlocutor  in/ »  discbur80  ]ri^«eibtybli 
and>nie«  Lletateflant  Mttir/^ni^okiiidf^dMiufaip* 
Ujn'if.lady,  tnlib.oareful  lespectlfiir  brnp'^infn 
dignity ;  >'  md  yonder  lis  theiPACfafiifdwtAlolit 
to  take  bis!  dhanoe^  by  iNiy'ttf  <Bungiflg94Bb 
subject.^         I    ••!?!;   ;'if}i'/'  'It/'  I'«'jnnri  bnii 

•  ^^I  protest.  Major  Dtisican^  Iprotealt  U»f 
oried'Muir,  hurrying  back  towards  tiie  stand, 
with  both  arms  elevated  by  way  of  eqfonsiilg 
bis  words, — ^*  I  protest,  in  the  strongest  temn^ 
gentlemen,  against  Pathfinder's  being  admittM 
into  these  sports  with  killdeer,  which' is '^a 
piece^ito  say  nothing  of  long  habit,  thatisalto- 
getheri^uC  of  proportion  for  a  trial  of  skiR 
against  government  rifles.^^ 

1'^^  Killdeer  is  taking  its  rest^ 'Quarter4M^ab- 
ter^^r^umed  Pathfinder^  calmly,^^and  n<>*Qiie 
here  thinks^  of  disturbing  it.  I  did  not  thinks 
myself,  of  puUtng  a  trigger  tosiay ;  but  -Ser- 
geant Dnnham  has  been  persuading  me  that  I 


sbftU mot, del  proper 'Jnonmirj to  hJD  iMhdamtfie 
4sugbter,  #ho  came,  jn  under  myieiirb^  iS  Ii««i 
backward  on  such  «n  pocasioB,:;  l^m  udilgiJ*^ 
per^0  liOfij  Quarter-Maatert,  as.youiinaj;8ed,  and 
that i»  no  better  than  your  owiw'V>;i  iSn  Minii- 
<|.liieulenaQut  Muir  wai  now  obliged !rtot> ac- 
.<)ciiesc€^  wad  every  eje  turiied  toivardsntibe 
Pathfinder^', as' he  took  the  required  statioki. 
Thejait^and  attitude  of  this  celebrated'^^  guidie 
and  hunter  were  extremely  fine,  as  he  raised' his 
tall  form^  and  levelled  the  piece,  showing  per- 
fect'seUVcommand,  and  a  thorough  kdbwledge 
9^  the  power  of  the  human  frame,  as  well  as  of 
the  weapon*  Pathfinder  was  not  whatisuaur- 
!aUy  termed  a  handsome  man,  though  his.  wpt- 
pearaoce  excited  so  much  confidence,  and  cim>- 
manded  respect,  Tall>  and  even  muscttlar^  bits 
frame  might  have  been  esteemed  nearly  pet- 
feet,  were  it  not  for  the  total  absence  pf  evejrjr*- 
ibil/g  like  flesh«  Whipqoi^d  was  scarcdyt  more 
rigid  than  his  arms  and  legs^  or  at  need^  mwfe 
pliable;  but  the  outlines  of  his  peraon  were 
mthor  too  angular  for  the  prof^ortiosi  that  the 
bjfieitmoet  approves.     Still,  hiB  motioaft  being 
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natural,  were  gracpful,  and  being  culm  and 
regulated,  ihey  gave  him  an  air  of  dignity  thai 
associated  well  with  the  idea,  that  was  so  pre- 
valeut,  of  his  services  and  peculiar  merits.  His 
honest  open  fciaturt-s  were  burnt  to  a  bright 
red,  that  comported  well  with  the  notion  of  ex- 
posure and  hardships,  while  his  sinewy  hands 
denoted  force,  and  a  species  of  use  that  was 
removed  from  the  stiffening  and  deforming 
effects  of  labour.  Although  no  one  perceived 
any  of  those  gentler  or  more  insinuating  qua- 
lities which  are  apt  to  win  upon  a  woman's 
affections,  as  he  raised  his  rifle  not  a  female 
eye  was  fastened  on  him,  without  a  silent  ap- 
probation of  the  freedom  of  his  movements 
and  the  manliness  of  his  air.  Thought  was 
scarcely  quicker  than  his  aimj  and,  as  the 
smoke  floated  above  his  head,  the  bu(-end  of 
the  rifle  was  seen  on  the  ground,  the  hand  of 
the  Pathfinder  was  leaning  on  the  barrel,  and 
his  honest  countenance  was  illuminated  by  his 
usual  silent  hearty  laugh. 

*'  If  one  dared  to  hint  at  such  a  thing,"  cried 
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Major  Duncan,  ^^  I  should  say  that  the  Path- 
finder had  also  missed  the  target  !^ 

*^  No,  no,  Major,"  returned  the  guide,  con- 
fidently, ^^  that  would  be  a  risky  declaration. 
I  didn't  load  the  piece,  and  can^t  say  what  was 
in  it;  but  if  it  was  lead,  you  will  find  the 
bullet  driving  down  those  of  the  Quarter- 
Master  and  Jasper  ;  else  is  not  my  name  Path- 
finder.^ 

A  shout  from  the  target  announced  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 

"That's  not  all,  that's  not  all,  boys/'  called 
out  the  guide,  who  was  now  slowly  advancing 
towards  the  stage  occupied  by  the  females; 
**  if  you  find  the  target  touched  at  all,  I  *11 
own  to  a  miss.  The  Quarter-Master  cut  the 
wood,  but  you  ^11  find  no  wood  cut  by  that  last 
messenger.^ 

"  Very  true.  Pathfinder,  very  true,"  answered 
Muir,  who  was  lingering  near  Mabel,  though 
ashamed  to  address  her  particularly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  oflicers'  wives.  "  The  Quarter- 
Master  did  cut  the  wood,  and  by  that  means 
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^'  W^lQuiirte^lMMdterV'tli^lb ^(oey the faailj^l 
and  we^'ll  iMi^  f^te  cati' Arfv^^tv  dtiaift^^^vi'^^H 
I;  ibtytbougii^tli'did  ibv  MA'^'AanAig^l 
whii  a  lifle  dm  ^'UMklyi  iliMr  niy  haod^ii/U^ti 
1 11  tum  myback  tD  no  *iaii(tl»t'caiyi^iSSlaigo) 
Oeorge^i'uxmNuitsioii/  CbioglMdigeok  (^i^ttt^i's 
lyiag^  db)ie  might  force  iM  in t6  idtne  igi|f#i«i^l 
niceties  of  the  art ;  but  as  for  you,  Qui(r&g>^'>^^ 
Master,  if  the  nail  don'^t  stop  you,  tlie  pdtatit^'- 
wiU.*^'  '  '     ■:   t. 

**  You  *re  over  boastful  this  morning^  Path- 
finder;    but  you'll  find  you^ve  no  green  boy  ' 
fresh  from  the  settlements  and  the  towns  to  ' 
deal  with,  I  will  assure  ye !  *  .  i 

**  I  know  that  well,  Quarter-Master;  I  know 
that  w^ell,  and  shall  not  deny  your  experience*- 
You  've  lived  many  years  on  the  frontiers,  and   ' 
I  'vd  beard  of  you  in  the  colonies,  and  among* 
the  Indians,  too,  quite  a  human  life  ago*^^ 

*^  Na,  na,**  interrupted  Muir,  in  his  broadest 
Scotch,  *^  this  is  injustice,  man.  I  Ve  no  li%'ed 
so  very  long,  neither.*" 


^MfU  do.jpM  ju6Uce,  JUiei^UfiiuiDty  ev^OrifxyQUwi 
get  the  best  inithe  pojiata  ttirf. .  \J  4«y<>y0ii'V(^/' 
pa$6(^  •iK'good  human  Ufy^  iw  t^  ^sol^ief^  in 
pl|iice$.9^here  the  rifle  U  daily  iiaeici»  and  li  knofrni 
ycH^aveif^i' creditable  and  ingenious)  oiatkam^;  i 
butt . then. yoa  are  not  a  true ■  rifle^abooter.  -  Ah^ 
{ot^iko^ingi  I  hope  I'm  not  a<>vaia  italkc^t  i 
abau t»  my  (IWA_  ^x.ploit6 ;  but  a  man's  giflttjire<) 
hifti  gifts,  .and  it^a  flyiog  ^  the  £ace  cf  PrQud^/t 
de^oeitp.  ^ny  tbem«     The  Sergeants  daughter^:  • 
her^isball  judge. be^tween  U8,  if  you  have  thei/ 
stomach  to  submit  to  so  pretty  a  judge.'^  , 

Tb6i  l^^atbfioder   had  named  Mabel  aa  the 
arbit^r^.  because  he  admired  her,  and  because^   • 
in  .his  eyes,  rank  had  little  or  no  value;^  but.  n 
Lieutenant  Muir  shrunk  at  such  a  reference  in.: 
th«^  presence  of  the  wives  of  the  officers^     He 
would  gladly  keep  himself  constantly  belbr^ir 
theieyesand  the  imagination  of  the  object  iqf  / 
hi%  wishes ;  but  he  was  still'  too  much  >  under  ) 
the   influence  of  old  prejudices,  and.periwipsi'' 
too  wary,  to  appear  openly  as  her  suitor*  >tiR- 
leashesaw  something  very  like  a  certainty  of  >'- 
success.     On  the  discretion  of  MajortDupe^or 
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he  had  a  full  reliance,  and  he  apprehended  no 
betrayal  from  that  quarter ;  but  he  was  quite 
aware,  should  it  ever  get  abroad  that  he  had 
been  refused  by  the  child  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  be  would  iind  great  difficulty  in 
making  his  approaches  to  any  other  woman  of 
a  condition  to  which  he  might  reasonably 
aspire.  Notwithstanding  these  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, Mabel  looked  so  prettily,  blushed  so 
charmingly,  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  altogether 
presented  so  winning  a  picture  of  youth,  spirit, 
modesty,  and  beauty,  that  he  found  it  exceeds 
ingly  tempting  to  be  kept  so  prominently  be- 
fore her  imagination,  and  to  be  able  to  addreu 
her  freely. 

*'  You  shall  have  it  your  own  way.  Path- 
finder," he  answered  as  soon  as  his  doubts  bad 
settled  down  into  determination ;  "  let  tbe 
sergeant^s  daughter, — bis  charming  daughter,  I 
should  have  termed  her, — be  the  umpire  thai ; 
and  to  her  we  will  both  dedicate  the  prize,  that 
one  or  the  other  must  certainly  win.  Path- 
finder must  be  humoured,  ladies,  as  you  per- 
ceive, else,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  had  the 
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honour  to  submit  ourselves  to  one  of  your 
charming  society/^ 

A  call  for  the  competitors  now  drew  the 
Quarter-Master  and  his  adversary  away ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  second  trial  of  skill  com- 
menced. A  common  wrought  nail  was  driven 
lightly  into  the  target,  its  head  having  been 
first  touched  with  paint,  and  the  marksman 
was  required  to  hit  it,  or  he  lost  his  chances 
in  the  succeeding  trials.  No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  enter,  on  this  occasion,  who  had 
already  failed  in  the  essay  against  the  bull's- 
eye. 

There  might  have  been  half  a  dozen  aspi- 
rants for  the  honours  of  this  trial;  one  or  two, 
who  had  barely  succeeded  in  touching  the  spot 
of  paint  in  the  previous  strife,  preferring  to 
rest  their  reputations  there,  feeling  certain 
that  they  could  not  succeed  in  the  greater 
e£Port  that  was  now  exacted  of  them.  The 
three  first  adventurers  failed,  all  coming  quite 
near  the  mark,  but-  neither  touching  it.  The 
fourth  person  who  presented  himself  was  the 
Quarter-Master,  who,  after  going  through  his 
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category. 

''  You  Ve  saved  your  bacon, 
as  they  say  in  the  settlemeni 
tursy''  cried  Pathfinder,  laug 
would  take  a  long  time  to  bu 
a  hammer  no  better  than  your; 
will  show  you  how  a  nail  is  t 
the  lad  has  lost  some  of  his  st< 
and  sartainty  of  eye.  You  y^ 
better  yourself,  Lieutenant,  hfi 
so  much  bent  on  soldierizir 
Shooting  is  a  natural  gift,  an 
cised  in  a  natural  way.^ 

"  We  shall  see,  Pathfindei 
pretty  attempt  at  a  nail;   an 
55th  has  another  hammer,  as 
can  do  iust  that  same  thin^  ov 
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As  the  Pathfinder  spoke,  tlie  bullet  of  Eau- 
douce  hit  the  nail  square,  and  drove  it  into  the 
target,  within  an  inch  of  the  head. 

**  Be  all  ready  to  clench  it,  boys,"  cried  out 
Pathfinder,  stepping  into  his  friend's  tracks 
the  instant  they  were  vacant.  "  Never  mind 
a  new  nail ;  I  can  see  that,  though  the  paint 
is  gone,  and  what  I  can  see  I  can  hit,  at  a 
hundred  yards,  though  it  were  only  a  mosqui- 
to's eye.     Be  ready  to  clench  !  " 

The  rifle  cracked,  the  bullet  sped  its  way, 
and  the  head  of  the  nail  was  buried  in  the 
wood,  covered  by  the  piece  of  flattened 
lead. 

"  Well,  Jasper,  lad,^  continued  Pathfinder, 
dropping  the  but-end  of  his  rifle  to  the  ground, 
and  resuming  the  discourse,  as  if  he  thought 
nothing  of  his  own  exploit,  ^^  you  improve 
daily.  A  few  more  tramps  on  land  in  my 
company,  and  the  best  marksman  on  the  fron- 
tiers will  have  occasion  to  look  keenly  when 
he  takes  his  stand  ag^in  you.  The  Quarter- 
Master  is  respectable,  but  he  will  never  get 
any  further ;    whereas  you,  Jasper,   have  the 
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gift,  and   may  one  day  defy  any  who   pull 
trigger/* 

^*  Hoot,  hoot ! "  exclaimed  Miiir,  *^  do  you 
call  hitting  the  head  of  the  nail  respectable 
only,  when  it ^8  the  perfection  of  the  art? 
Any  one  the  least  refined  and  elevated  in 
sentiment,  knows  that  the  delicate  touches  de- 
note the  master ;  whereas  your  sledge-hammer 
blows  come  from  the  rude  and  uninstnicted. 
If  ^  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile/  a  hit  ought 
to  be  better^  Pathfinder,  whether  it  wound  or 
kill." 

"The  surest  way  of  settling  this  rivalry 
will  be  to  make  another  trial,"  observed  Lun- 
die,  "  and  that  will  be  of  the  potato.  You  're 
Scotch,  Mr.  Muir,  and  might  fare  better  were 
it  a  cake  or  a  thistle;  but  frontier  law  has 
declared  for  the  American  fruit,  and  the  potato 
it  shall  be." 

As  Major  Duncan  manifested  some  impa- 
tience of  manner,  Muir  had  too  much  tact  to 
delay  the  sports  any  longer  with  his  discursive 
remarks,  but  judiciously  prepared  himself  for 
the  next  appeal.     To  say  the  truth,  the  Quar- 
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ter-Master  had  little  or  no  faith  in  his  o^Km 
success  in  the  trial  of  skill  that  was  to  follow, 
nor  would  he  have  been  so  free  in  presenting 
himself  as  a  competitor  at  all,  had  he  antici- 
pated it  would  have  been  made:  but  Major 
Duncan,   who    was   somewhat   of  a  humorist 
in   his  own   quiet   Scotch    way,   had   secretly 
ordered  it  to  be  introduced,  expressly  to  mor- 
tify him ;  for,  a  laird  himself,  Lundie  did  not 
relish  the  notion  that  one  who  might  claim  to 
be  a  gentleman,  should  bring  discredit  on  his 
caste  by  forming  an  unequal  alliance.     As  soon 
as  everything  was  prepared,   Muir  was  sum- 
moned to  the  stand,  and  the  potato  was  held 
in  readiness  to  be  thrown.     As  the  sort  of  feat 
we  are  about  to  offer  to  the  reader,  however, 
may  be  new  to  him,  a  word  in    explanation 
will  render  the  matter  more  clear.     A  potato 
of  large  size  was  selected,  and  given  to  one 
who  stood  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from 
the  stand.     At  the  word  "  heave,*^  which  was 
given   by   the   marksman,    the   vegetable   was 
thrown  with  a  gentle  toss  into  the  air,  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  adventurer  to  cause  a 
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ball  to  pass  through  it,  before  it  reached  the 
ground. 

The  Quarter- Master,  in  a  hundred  experi- 
ments, had  once  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  difficult  feat ;  but  he  now  essayed  to  per- 
form it  again,  with  a  sort  of  blind  hope  that 
was  fated  to  be  disappointed.  The  potato 
was  thrown  in  the  usual  manner,  the  rifle  was 
discharged,  but  the  fljiog  target  was  un- 
touched- 

"  To  the  right-about,  and  fall  out,  Quarter- 
Master,"  said  Lundie,  smiling  at  the  success 
of  the  artifice, — "the  honour  of  the  silken 
calash  will  lie  between  Jasper  Eau-douce  and 
Pathfinder." 

*'  And  bow  is  the  trial  to  end,  Major  ?"  in- 
quired the  latter.  "  Are  we  to  have  the  two- 
potato  trial,  or  is  it  to  be  settled  by  centre 
and  skin  ?" 

"Bjr  centre  and  skin,  if  there  is  any  per- 
ceptible difference ;  otherwise  the  double  shot 
must  follow." 

"  This  is  an  awful  moment  to  me,  Path- 
finder," observed  Jasper,  as  he  moved  towards 
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the  Stand,  bis  face  actually  losing  its  colour  in 
intensity  of  feeling. 

Pathfinder  gazed  earnestly  at  the  young 
man ;  and  then  begging  Major  Duncan  to  have 
patience  for  a  moment,  he  led  his  friend  out 
of  the  hearing  of  all  near  him  before  he 
spqke. 

**  You  seem  to  take  this  matter  to  heart, 
Jasper  P**  the  hunter  remarked,  keeping  his 
eyes  fastened  on  those  of  the  youth. 

"  I  must  own.  Pathfinder,  that  my  feelings 
were  never  before  so  much  bound  up  in  suc- 
cess/* 

"  And  do  you  so  much  crave  to  outdo  me, 
an  old  and  tried  friend  ?  —  and  that,  as  it 
might  be,  in  my  own  way  ?  Shooting  is  my 
gift,  boy,  and  no  common  hand  can  equal 
mine.*" 

**I  know  it  —  I  know  it.  Pathfinder;  but 
yet  — " 

"But  what,  Jasper,  boy? — speak  freely; 
you  talk  to  a  friend." 

The  young  man  compressed  his  lips,  dashed 
a  hand  across  his  eye,  and  flushed  and  paled 
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alternatdjt  like  a  giri  < 
Then  squeezitig  the  other's  hand,  be  wdi 
calmly,  like  one  wboae  manhood  has  aTenaiMe 
all  other  ■«iMtMDs- — 

"  I  would  loae-  an  arm,  PaU^nder,  to  ht 
able  to  make  an  oflMog  of  that  caladi  ft 
Mabel  Dunham." 

The  hunter  dropped  hit  eyea  to  the  grooa^ 
and   as   he  walked    slowly  back   towards  Ak    ■ 
stand,  be  seemed  to  ponder  deeply  on  what  he 
bad  just  heard. 

*'You  never  could  succeed  in  the  double 
trial,  Jasper  !"  he  suddenly  remarked. 

*'  Of  that  I  am  certain,  and  it  troubles 
me." 

"  What  a  creature  is  mortal  man  I  he 
pines  for  things  which  are  not  of  his  gift,  and 
treats  the  bounties  of  Providence  lightly.  No 
matter — no  matter.  Take  your  station,  Jas- 
per,  for  the  Major  is  wailing — and,  harkee,  lad 
—  I  must  touch  the  skin,  for  1  could  not  show 
my  face  in  the  garrison  with  less  than  that." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  my  fate," 
xeturned  Jasper,  flushing  and  losing  his  colour. 
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as  before;— *« but  I  will  make  the  eflFbrt,  if  I 
die/' 

^*  What  a  thing  is  mortal  man  !"  repeated 
Pathfinder,  falling  back  to  allow  his  friend 
room  to  take  his  aim — "he  overlooks  his  own 
gifts,  and  craves  those  of  another  ! " 

The  potato  was  thrown,  Jasper  fired,  and 
the  shout  that  followed  preceded  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  driven  his  bullet 
through  its  centre,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  merit 
that  award." 

"  Here  is  ft  competitor  worthy  of  you.  Path- 
finder," cried  Major  Duncan,  with  delight,  as 
the  former  took  his  station ;  **  and  we  may  look 
to  some  fine  shooting  in  the  double  trial." 

**  What  a  thing  is  mortal  man ! "  repeated 
the  hunter,  scarcely  seeming  to  notice  what  was 
passing  around  him,  so  much  were  his  thoughts 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.     ^^  Toss ! " 

The  potato  was  tossed,  the  rifle  cracked — 
it  was  remarked  just  as  the  little  black  ball 
seemed  stationary  in  the  air,  for  the  marksman 
evidently  took  unusual  heed  to  his  aim — and 
then  a  look  of  disappointment  and  wonder  suc- 
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needed  among  those  wlio  caught  ihe  falling 
target. 

■'  Two  holes  in  one  ?  "  called  out  the  Major. 

"The  skin,  the  akin,"  was  the  answer;  "only 
the  akin  !' 

"  How  'a  thia.  Pathfinder !  Is  Jasper  Eau- 
douce  to  carry  off  the  honours  of  the  day  ? 

"The  calash  is  his,"  returned  the  other, 
shaking  his  head,  and  walking  quietly  away 
from  the  stand.  ^  What  a  creature  is  mortal 
man !  never  satisfied  with  his  own  gifts,  but 
for  ever  craving  that  which  Providence  de- 
nies ! " 

As  Pathfinder  had'not  buried  his  bullet  in 
the  potato,  but  had  cut  through  the  skin,  Ihe 
prize  was  immediately  adjudged  to  Jasper. 
The  calash  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  when 
the  Quarter-Master  approached,  and  with  a  po- 
lite air  of  cordiality  he  wished  hb  successful 
rival  joy  of  his  victory. 

"  But  now  you  've  got  the  calash,  lad,  it 's 
of  no  use  to  you,"  he  added ;  "it  will  never 
make  a  sail,  nor  even  an  ensign.     1  'm  think- 
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ing,  Eau-douce,  you  'd  no  be  sorry  to  see  its 
value  in  good  siller  of  the  king  P  " 

"  Money  cannot  buy  it,  Lieutenant,"  return- 
ed Jasper,  whose  eye  lighted  with  all  the  fire 
of  success  and  joy.  "  I  would  rather  have  won 
this  calash,  than  have  obtained  fifty  new  suits 
of  sails  for  the  Scud  ! " 

^'  Hoot,  hoot,  lad !  you  are  going  mad  like 
all  the  rest  of  them.  I  'd  even  venture  to  oflTer 
half  a  guinea  for  the  trifle,  rather  than  it 
should  lie  kicking  about  in  the  cabin  of  your 
cutter,  and,  in  the  end,  become  an  ornament 
for  the  head  of  a  squaw/' 

Although  Jasper  did  not  know  that  the  wary 
Quarter-Master  had  not  offered  half  the  actual 
cost  of  the  prize,  he  heard  the  proposition  with 
indifference.  Shaking  his  head  in  the  negative, 
he  advanced  towards  the  stage  where  his  ap- 
proach excited  a  little  commotion,  the  officers' 
ladies,  one  and  all,  having  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  present,  should  the  gallantry  of  the 
young  sailor  induce  him  to  offer  it.  But  Jas- 
per's diffidence,   no  less   than   admiration  for 
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another,  would  bave  pmented  fadm  tfoti  *q^ 
ring  to  the  honour  of  compUmentiDg  aOf  wtoat 
he  thought  ao  much  hu  tupmora. 
"Mabel,"  he  ■aid,'*  thii  pri«  ia  tor^ytm, 

unless  — "  ■, 

"  Unlets  what,  Jasper?"  answered  the  gb^ 
losing  her  own  bashfulness,  ia  the  oatural  and 
generous  wish  to  relieve  his  embamaMoaent, 
though  both  reddened  in  a  way  to-  bMny 
strong  feeling. 

"  UnleuB  you  may  think  too  indifferently  of 
it,  because  it  is  offered  by  one  who  may  have 
no  right  to  believe  his  gift  will  be  accepted." 

"  I  do  accept  it,  Jasper ;  and  it  shall  be  a 
sign  of  the  danger  I  have  passed  in  your  com- 
pany, and  of  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  your  care 
of  me— your  care,  and  that  of  the  Pathfinder." 

"  Never  mind  me  —  never  mind  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter ;  "  this  is  Jasper's  luck,  and 
Jasper's  gift:  give  him  full  credit  for  both. 
My  turn  may  come  another  day ;  mine  and 
the  Quarter-Master's,  who  seems  to  grudge  the 
boy  the  calash ;  though  what  he  can  want  of  it 
1  cannot  understand,  for  he  has  no  wife." 
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^^And  has  Jasper  £au-douce  a  wife?  or 
have  you  a  wife  yourseP^  Pathfinder  ?  I  may 
want  it  to  help  to  get  a  wife,  or  as  a  memorial 
that  I  have  had  a  wife,  or  as  proof  how  much 
I  admire  the  sex,  or  because  it  is  a  female  gar- 
ment, or  for  some  other  equally  respectable 
motive.  It 's  not  the  unreflecting  that  are  the 
most  prized  by  the  thoughtful,  and  there  is  no 
surer  sign  that  a  man  made  a  good  husband  to 
his  first  consort,  let  me  tell  you  all,  than  to  see 
him  speedily  looking  round  for  >  a  competent 
successor.  The  afi*ections  are  good  gifts  from 
Providence,  and  they  that  have  loved  one  faith- 
fully, prove  how  much  of  this  bounty  has  been 
lavished  upon  them,  by  loving  another  as  soon 
as  possible."  * 

^Mt  may  be  so  —  it  may  be  so.  I  am  no 
practitioner  in  jui^h  things,  and  cannot  gainsay 
iu  But,  Mabel,  here,  the  Sergeant's  daughter, 
will  give  you  full  credit  for  the  words.  Come, 
Jasper,  although  our  hands  are  out,  let  us  see 
what  the  other  lads  can  do  with  the  rifle." 

Pathfinder  and  his  companions  retired,  for 
the  sports  were  about  to  proceed.     The  ladies, 
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however,  were  not  lo  muidi  engtowJ  .«idl 
rifle-Bhooting  «*  to  neglect  the  caluh.  It  fpar 
ed  from  hand  to  hand;  the  ulk  mm.Mt,tii€ 
fashiaD  criticiBed)  sod  the  work  exaauned^  tmi 
divers  opisioDB  wan  prirately  veotund  eoi^ 
ceroiag  the  fitnew  of  to  handsome  m  thiBg 
passing  ioto  the  poaaenii»  of  a  non-oomri*- 
noned  officer's  child. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  diaposed  to  sell  ibtt 
calash,  Mabel,  when  it  has  been  a  short  time 
in  jour  possession?"  inquired  the  captain's 
lady.  "  Wear  it,  I  should  thinic,  you  never 
can." 

*'  I  may  not  wear  it,  madam,"  returned  our 
heroine  modestly ;  "  but  I  should  not  like  to 
part  with  it  either." 

"  I  dare  say  Sergeant  Dunham  keeps  you 
above  the  necessity  of  selliDg  your  clothes, 
child ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  money 
thrown  away  to  keep  an  article  of  dress  you 
can  never  wear." 

'*  I  should  be  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
gift  of  a  friend." 

"But  the  young  man  himself  will  think  all 
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the  better  of  you,  for  your  prudence,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  a  becoming  calash,  and  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away.*" 

**  I  \e  no  intention  to  throw  it  away,  ma^am ; 
and,  if  you  please,  would  rather  keep  it.^ 

*^  As  you  will,  child  ;  girls  of  your  age  often 
overlook  their  real  advantages.  Remember, 
however,  if  you  do  determine  to  dispose  of  the 
thing,  .that  it  is  bespoke,  and  that  I  will  not 
take  it,  if  you  ever  even  put  it  on  your  own 
head." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mabel,  in  the  meekest 
voice  imaginable,  though  her  eyes  looked  like 
diamonds,  and  her  cheeks  reddened  to  the 
tints  of  two  roses,  as  she  placed  the  forbidden 
garment  over  her  well-turned  shoulders,  where 
she  kept  it  a  minute,  as  if  to  try  its  fitness,  and 
then  quietly  removed  it  again. 

The  remainder  of  the  sports  offered  nothing 
of  interest.  The  shooting  was  reasonably  good ; 
but  the  trials  were  all  of  a  scale  lower  than 
those  related,  and  the  competitors  were  soon 
left  to  themselves.     The  ladies  and  most  of 
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the  officers  withdrew,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
females  soon  followed  their  example.  Mabel 
*aB  returning  along  the  low  flat  rocks  that 
line  the  shore  of  the  lake,  dangling  her  pretty 
calash  from  a.  prettier  finger,  when  Pathfinder 
met  her.  He  carried  the  rifle  which  he  bad 
used  that  day ;  but  his  manner  had  less  of  the 
frank  ease  of  the  hunter  about  it  than  usual, 
while  his  eye  seemed  roving  and  uneasy.  After 
B  few  unmeaning  words  concerning  the  noble 
sheet  of  water  before  them,  he  turned  towards 
his  companion  with  strong  interest  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said, — 

"  Jasper  earned  that  calash  for  you,  Mabel, 
without  much  trial  of  his  gifts." 

"  It  was  fairly  done.  Pathfinder." 

"  No  doubt  —  no  doubt.  The  bullet  passed 
neatly  through  the  potato,  and  no  man  could 
have  done  more ;  though  others  might  have 
done  as  much.^ 

"  But  no  one  did  as  much  1"  exclaimed  Ma- 
bel, with  an  animation  that  she  instantly  re- 
gretted ;  for  she  saw  by  the  pained  look  of  the 
guide,  that  he  was  mortified  equally  by  the 
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remark,  and  by  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
uttered. 

^Mt  is  true  —  it  is  true,  IVIabeU  no  one  did 
as  much  then;  but -» yet  there  is  no  reason  I 
should  deny  my  gifts  which  come  from  Provi- 
dence —  yes,  yes ;  no  one  did  as  much  there, 
but  you  shall  know  what  can  be  done  here. 
Do  you  observe  the  gulls  that  are  flying  over 
our  heads  ?^ 

"  Certainly,  Pathfinder ;  there  are  too  many 
to  escape  notice/' 

"  Here,  where  they  cross  each  other,  in  sail- 
ing about,"  he  added,  cocking  and  raising  his 
rifle;  "  the  two — the  two  :  now  look  !^ 

The  piece  was  presented  quick  as  thought, 
as  two  of  the  birds  came  in  a  line,  though  dis- 
tant from  each  other  many  yards ;  the  report 
followed,  and  the  bullet  passed  through  the 
bodies  of  both  the  victims.  No  sooner  had 
the  gulls  fallen  into  the  lake,  than  Pathfinder 
dropped  the  but-end  of  the  rifle,  and  laughed  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  every  shade  of  dissa- 
tisfaction and  mortified  pride  having  left  his 
honest  face. 
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"  Tbat  u  waietbing,  Uabd  —  ttu^  is  aome- 
thing ;  although  1  've  no  ealaah  to  give  yon  I 
But  uk  Jasper  bfmaelf:  I'll  leave  it  «U  to 
Jasper,  for  a  truer  tongue  and  heart  are  not  in 
America." 

"Then  it  was  not  Jasper's  fiuilt  that  he 
gained  the  prize?" 

"  Not  it.  He  did  his  best,  and  be  did  vdL 
For  ona  that  has  water  ^Fts,  rather  than  land 
gifts,  Jasper  is  uncommonly  expert,  and  a 
better  backer  no  one  need  wish,  ashore  or  afloat. 
But  it  vas  my  fault,  Mabel,  that  he  got  the 
calash ;  though  it  makes  no  difference  —  it 
makes  no  difference,  for  the  thing  has  gone  to 
the  right  person." 

"  1  believe  I  understand  you,  Pathfinder," 
said  Mabel,  blushing  in  spite  of  herself,  **  and 
I  look  upon  the  calash  as  the  joint  gift  of  your- 
self and  Jasper." 

"That  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
lad,  neither.  He  won  the  garment,  and  had  a 
right  to  give  it  away.  The  most  you  may 
think,  Mabel,  is  to  believe  that  had  I  won  it, 
it  would  have  gone  to  the  same  person." 
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^^  I  will  remember  that.  Pathfinder,  and  take 
care  that  others  know  your  skill,  as  it  has  been 
proved  upon  the  poor  gulls,  in  my  presence." 

^^  Lord  bless  you,  Mabel,  there  is  no  more 
need  of  your  talking  in  favour  of  my  shooting, 
on  this  frontier,  than  of  your  talking  about  the 
water  in  the  lake,  or  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
Everybody  knows  what  I  can  do  in  that  way, 
and  your  words  would  be  thrown  away,  as 
mucii  as  French  would  be  thrown  away  on  an 
American  bear." 

"Then  you  think  that  Jasper  knew  you 
were  giving  him  this  advantage,  of  which  he 
has  so  unhandsomely  availed  himself?"  said 
Mabel,  the  colour  which  had  imparted  so 
much  lustre  to  her  eyes,  gradually  leaving  her 
face,  which  became  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  but  very  far  from  it. 
We  all  forget  things  that  we  have  known, 
when  eager  after  our  wishes.  Jasper  is  satis- 
fied that  I  can  pass  one  bullet  through  two 
potatoes,  as  I  sent  my  bullet  through  the 
gulls;  and  he  knows  no  other  man  on  the 
frontier  can  do  the  same  thing.     But  with  the 
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calash  befi^  bit  ejea,  and  tbm  hofw  of  giviiV 
it  to  you,  the  Ud  was  inclined  to  think  better 
of  himid^  jutt  at  that  mtmient,  p«rfaapa»  than 
he  ought.  No,  no,  there  '■  nothing  mean  v 
distnutful  about  Jaiper  £au-4touoe,  though 
it  is  a  gift  natural  to  all  young  men,  to  wish 
to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  handacHne  jroung 
women." 

"  1 11  tiy  to  forget  all,  but  the  hindlw 
you  've  both  shown  to  a  poor  motherless  pri," 
said  Mabel,  struggling  to  keep  down  emotions 
that  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for 
herself.  "  Believe  me,  Pathfinder,  I  can  never 
forget  all  you  have  already  done  for  me  —  you 
and  Jasper ;  and  this  new  proof  of  your  regard 
is  not  thrown  away.  Here,  here  is  a  brooch 
that  is  of  silver,  and  I  offer  it  as  a  token  that  I 
owe  you  life  or  liberty." 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  this,  Mabel?"  ask- 
ed the  bewildered  hunter,  holding  the  simple 
trinket  in  his  hand.  "I  have  neither  buckle 
nor  button  about  m^  for  I  wear  nothing  but 
leathern  strings,  and  them  of  good  deer-skins. 
It's  pretty  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  prettier  far 
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on  the  spot  it  came  from,  than  it  can  be  about 


me. 

"  Nay,  put  it  in  your  hunting-shirt ;  it  will 
become  it  well.  Remember,  Pathfinder,  that 
it  is  a  token  of  friendship  between  us,  and  a 
sign  that  I  can  never  forget  you  or  your 
services.'' 

Mabel  then  smiled  an  adieu;  and  bounding 
up  the  bank,  she  was  soon  lost  to  view  behind 
the  mound  of  the  fort* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lo !  diuk  J  WW  WW  KmI  in  did>ioat  ti^U, 
Along  the  teaguer'd  will,  and  brutiiag  bank, 

Of  the  Mzm'd  liTcr ;  while  with  ttnggliDg  light, 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapour,  dim  aod  dftnk, 

A  FBW  hours  later  Mabel  Dunham  was  on 
the  bastion  that  overlooked  the  river  aod  the 
lake,  seemingly  in  deep  thought.  The  evening 
was  calm  and  soft,  and  the  question  had  arisen, 
whether  the  party  for  the  Thousand  Islands 
would  be  able  to  get  out  that  night  or  not, 
on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  wind.  The 
stores,  arms,  and  ammunition  were  already 
shipped,  and  even  MabeVs  effects  were  on 
board ;  but  the  small  draft  of  men  that  was 
to  go  was  still  ashore,  there  being  no  apparent 
prospect  of  the  cutter's  getting  under  way. 
Jasper  had  warped  the  Scud  out  of  the  cove, 
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and  so  far  up  the  stream  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  through  the  outlet  of  the  river  when- 
ever he  chose;  but  there  he  still  lay,  riding 
at  single  anchor.  The  drafted  men  were  loung- 
ing about  the  shore  of  the  cove,  undecided 
whether  or  not  to  pull  off. 

The  sports  of  the  morning  had  left  a  quiet 
in  the  garrison  that  was  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  scene,  and  Mabel  felt 
its  influence  on  her  feelings,  though,  probably 
too  little  accustomed  to  speculate  on  such  sen- 
sations, to  be  aware  of  the  cause.  Everything 
near  appeared  lovely  and  soothing,  while  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  silent  forest  and  placid 
expanse  of  the  lake  lent  a  sublimity  that  other 
scenes  might  have  wanted.  For  the  first  time, 
Mabel  felt  the  hold  that  the  towns  and  civi- 
lisation had  gained  on  her  habits  sensibly 
weakened ;  and  the  warm-hearted  girl  began 
to  think  that  a  life  passed  amid  objects  such 
as  those  around  her,  might  be  happy.  How 
far  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  days  came 
in  aid  of  the  calm  and  holy  eventide,  and 
c6ntributed  towards  producing  that  young  con- 
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▼iction,  may  be  suspected*  rather  than  afflrm- 
ed,  in  this  early  portion  of  our  legend. 

*'  A  charming  sunset  I  Mabel,*  said  the  hearty 
voice  of  her  uncle,  so  dose  to  the  ear  of  our 
heroine  as  to  cause  her  to  start,"->^  a  charmiii|^ 
sunset !  girl,  for  a  fresh- water  coneem,  though 
we  should  think  but  little  of  it  at  sea.* 

*<  And  is  not  nature  the  same,  on  shores  or  at 
sea;  on  a  lake  like  this,  or  on  the  ocean? 
Does  not  the  sun  shine  on  all  alike,  dear  uade; 
and  can  we  not  feel  gratitude  for  the  Ucsviigs 
of  Providence,  as  strongly  on  this  remote  fron* 
tier  as  in  our  own  Manhattan?'' 

*^  The  girl  has  fallen  in  with  some  of  her 
mother's  books  —  though  I  should  think  the 
Sergeant  would  scarcely  make  a  second  march 
with  such  trumpery  among  his  baggage.  Is 
not  nature  the  same,  indeed! — Now,  Mabel, 
do  you  imagine  that  the  nature  of  a  soldier 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  seafaring^man  ? 
You've  relations  in  both  callings,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  answer.**^ 

"But,  uncle,  I  mean  human  nature — " 

"  So  do  I,  girl ;   the  human  nature  of  1l 
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seaman,   and    the   human    nature  of   one    of 
these  fellows  of  the  55th,  not  even  excepting 
your    own   father.      Here    have   they   had   a 
shooting^match — target-firing  I  should  call  it 
— this  day,  and  what  a  different  thing  has  it 
been   from  a  target-firing  afloat !     There  we 
should   have    sprung   our   broadside,   sported 
with  round  shot,  at  an  object  half  a  mile  off, 
at  the  very  nearest ;  and  the  potatoes,  if  there 
happened  to  be  any  on  board,  as  quite  likely 
would   not   have  been   the  case,  would   have 
been  left  in  the  coolers  coppers.     It  may  be  an 
honourable  calling,  that  of  a  soldier,  Mabel; 
but  an  experienced  hand  sees  many  follies  and 
weaknesses  in  one  of  these  forts.     As  for  that 
bit  of  a   lake^   you   know   my   opinion  of  it 
already,   and   I    wish    to    disparage    nothing. 
No    real   seafarer   disparages  anything;    but 
d — roe,  if  I  regard  this  here  Ontario  as  they 
call  it,  as  more  than  so  much  water  in  a  ship'^s 
scuttle  butt.     Now,  look  you  here,  Mabel,  if 
you  wish  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  ocean  and  a  lake^  I  can  make  you  com- 
prehend it,  with  a  single  look:  this  is  what 
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one  nwy  call  •  calm,  Mctng  that  Ao*  Sm-m 
wind;  tbon^  to  own  tfae  tnitk»I  4o:«ril 
think  the  calms  are  at  calm  ai  IImB'  vaigat 
outside—"  '   -...i.'.iw 

"Unde,  tiieie  ii  notta  bnathof  auii  -  Ida 
not  think  it  poMJUe  fiv  the  leana  to  fat  noM 
immovably  itiU,  than  tbow  of  the  flBtfaafanH 
are  at  thia  very  moment.*  > 

"  Leaves  I  what  are  lewr'^  drild  ?  tiieMtBf* 
no  leaves  at  sea.  If  you  wish  to  know  whetbo- 
it  is  a  dead  calm,  or  not,  try  a  mould  candle 
— your  dips  flaring  too  much — and  then  you 
may  be  certain  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any 
wind.  If  you  were  in  a  latitude  where  the 
air  was  ao  still  that  you  found  a  difficulty  in 
stirring  it  to  draw  it  in,  in  breathing,  you 
might  fancy  it  a  calm.  People  are  often  on 
a  short  allowance  of  sir,  in  the  calm  latitudes. 
Here,  again,  look  at  that  water!-— It  is  like 
milk  in  a  pan,  with  no  more  motion,  now, 
than  there  is  in  a  full  hogshead  before  the 
bung  is  started.  On  the  ocean,  the  water  is 
never  still,  let  the  air  be  as  quiet  as  it 
may/' 
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**  The  water  of  the  ocean  never  stiU,  Uncle 
Cap?  not  even  in  a  calm  ?" 

*^  Bless  your  heart,  no,  child.  The  ocean 
breathes  like  a  living  being,  and  its  bosom 
is  always  heaving,  as  the  poetizers  call  it, 
though  there  be  no  more  air  than  is  to  be 
found  in  a  siphon.  No  man  ever  saw  the 
ocean  still,  like  this  lake;  but  it  heaves  and 
sets,  as  if  it  had  lungs." 

*'And  this  lake  is  not  absolutely  still,  for 
you  perceive  there  is  a  little  ripple  on  the 
shore,  and  you  may  even  hear  the  surf  plung- 
ing, at  moments,  against  the  rocks.^ 

"  All  d— d  poetry  !  One  may  call  a  bubble 
a  ripple  if  he  will,  and  washing  decks  a  surf ; 
but  Lake  Ontario  is  no  more  the  Atlantic, 
than  a  Powles  Hook  periagua  is  a  first-rate. 
That  Jasper,  notwithstanding,  is  a  fine  lad, 
and  wants  instruction  only  to  make  a  man  of 
Mm." 

<<Do  you  think  him  ignorant,  uncle,^^  an- 
swered Mabel,  prettily  adjusting  her  hair,  in 
order  to  do  which  she  was  obliged,  or  fancied 
she  was  obliged,  to  turn  away  her  face.     ^*  To 
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ine  Jasper  Eau-douce  appears  to  know  more 
than  most  of  the  young  men  of  his  class.  He  has 
read  but  little,  for  books  arc  not  plenty  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ;  but  he  has  thought  much, 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  for  one  so  young." 

"  He  is  ignorant,  he  is  ignorant,  as  all  must 
be  who  navigate  an  inland  water  like  this.  He 
can  make  a  flat  knot  and  a  timber  hitch,  it  is 
true ;  but  he  has  no  more  notion  of  crowning 
8  cable  now,  or  of  a  carrick  bend,  than  you 
have  of  catting  an  anchor.  No,  no,  Mabel ; 
we  both  owe  something  to  Jasper  and  the 
Pathfinder,  and  I  have  been  thinking  bow  I 
can  best  serve  them,  for  I  hold  ingratitude  to 
be  the  vice  of  a  hog.  Some  people  say  it  is  the 
vice  of  a  king ;  but  I  say  it  is  the  failing  of  a 
hog;  for  treat  the  animal  to  your  own  dinner, 
and  he  would  eat  you  for  the  deBsert." 

*'  Very  true,  dear  uncle,  and  we  ought  in- 
deed  to  do  all  we  can  to  express  our  proper 
sense  of  the  services  of  both  these  brave  men." 

*'  Spoken  like  your  mother^s  daughter,  girl, 
and  in  a  way  to  do  credit  to  the  Cap  family. 
Now,  I  Ve  hit  upon  a  traverse  that  will  j  ust 
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suit  all  parties;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  back 
from  this  little  expedition  down  the  lake, 
among  them  there  Thousand  Islands,  and  I  am 
ready  to  return,  it  is  my  intention  to  pro- 
pose it.** 

*^  Dearest  uncle  I  this  is  so  considerate  in 
you,  and  will  be  so  just !  May  I  ask  what 
your  intentions  are?" 

^'  I  see  no  reason  for  keeping  them  a  secret 
from  you,  Mabel,  though  nothing  need  be  said 
to  your  father  about  them;  for  the  Sergeant 
has  his  prejudices,  and  might  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Neither  Jasper,  nor  his  friend. 
Pathfinder,  can  ever  make  anything  hereabouts, 
and  I  propose  to  take  both  with  me  down  to 
the  coast,  and  get  them  fairly  afloat.  Jasper 
would  find  his  sea-legs  in  a  fortnight,  and  a 
twelvemonth^s  v^y^ge  would  make  him  a  man. 
Although  Pathfinder  might  take  more  time,  or 
never  get  to  be  rated  able ;  yet  one  could  make 
something  of  him,  too,  particularly  as  a  look- 
out, for  he  has  unusually  good  eyes.*' 

^*  Uncle,  do  you  think  either  would  consent 
to  this  ?  *'  said  Mabel,  smiling. 
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"  Do  I  suppose  tfiem  simpletons  P  "What 
rational  being  would  neglect  his  own  advance- 
ment ?  Let  Jasper  alone  to  push  his  way,  and 
the  lad  may  yet  die  the  master  of  some  square- 
rigged  craft." 

*'  And  would  he'  be  ai^  the  happier  for 
,it,  dear  uncle  ?  How  much  better  i»  it  to 
Tie  the  master  of  a  square-rigged  craft,  than 
to  hemaaler  of  a  round-rigged  craft?" 

*'  Pooh,  pooh  1  Magnet ;  you  are  just  fit  to 
read  lectures  about  ships  before  some  hysteri- 
cal society,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  tak- 
ing about ;  leave  these  things  to  me,  and 
they  11  be  properly  managed.  Ah  !  here  is 
the  Pathfinder  himself,  and  I  may  just  as  well 
drop  him  a  hint  of  my  benevolent  intentions,  as 
regards  himself.  Hope  is  a  great  encourager 
of  our  exertions." 

Cap  nodded  his  head  and  then  ceased  to 
speak,  while  the  hunter  approached,  not  with 
his  usual  frank  and  easy  manner,  but  in  a  way 
to  show  that  he  was  slightly  embarrassed,  if 
not  distrustful  of  his  reception. 

"  Uncle  and  niece  make  a  family  party,"  said 
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Pathfinder,  when  near  the  two,  ^*  and  a  stran- 
ger may  not  prove  a  welcome  companion  ?" 

*^  You  are  no  stranger,  Master  Pathfinder,^ 
returned  Cap,  **  and  no  one  can  be  more  wel- 
come than  yourself.  We  were  talking  of  you 
but  a  moment  ago,  and  when  friends  speak  of 
an  absent  man,  he  can  guess  what  they  have 
said."" 

^*  I  ask  no  secrets,  I  ask  no  secrets.  Every 
man  has  his  enemies,  and  I  have  mine,  though 
I  count  neither  you,  Master  Cap,  nor  pretty 
Mabel  here,  among  the  number.  As  for  the 
Mingos  I  will  say  nothing,  though  they  have 
no  just  cause  to  hate  me." 

"  That  1 11  answer  for.  Pathfinder ;  for  you 
strike  my  fancy  as  being  well  disposed  and  up- 
right. There  is  a  method,  however,  of  getting 
away  from  the  enmity  of  even  these  Mingos ; 
and  if  you  choose  to  take  it,  no  one  will  more 
willingly  point  it  out  than  myself,  without  a 
charge  for  my  advice  either.** 

**  I  wish  no  enemies.  Saltwater,^  for  so  the 
Pathfinder  had  begun  to  call  Cap,  having,  in- 
sensibly to  himself,  adopted  the  term  by  trans- 
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lating  the  name  given  bim  1^  the  .1 

and  about  the  bit ;    **  I  ^ 

I'm  as  ready  to  buiy  tin  batcbet  wiA^tfae 

Hingos  ■>  with  the  French,  thou^  yiM.kuam 

that  it  d^>end8  on  One  greater  than  eiAd*  of  <M 

BO  to  turn  the  heart,  as  to  leave  a  man  without 

enemies.'* 

"  By  lifting  your  anchor,  and  accompalijlrBg 
me  down  to  the  ooast,  friend  Pathfinder,  when 
we  get  back  from  this  short  cruise  on  which  we 
are  bound,  you  will  find  yourself  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  war>whoop,  and  safe  enough  from 
any  Indian  bullet." 

"  And  what  should  I  do  on  the  salt  water  p 
Hunt  in  your  towns  ?  Follow  the  trails  of 
people  going  and  coming  from  market,  and 
ambush  dogs  and  poultry  ?  You  are  no  friend 
to  my  happiness,  Master  Cap,  if  yuu  would 
lead  me  out  of  the  shade  of  the  woods,  to  put 
me  in  the  sun  of  the  clearings." 

*'  I  did  not  propose  to  leave  you  in  the  set- 
tlements, Pathfinder ;  but  to  carry  you  out  to 
sea,  where  a  man  can  only  be  said  to  breathe 
freely.      Mabel  will  tell   you   that   such    was 
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my  intention,  before  a  word  was  said  on  the 
subject.^ 

^'  And  what  does  Mabel  think  would  come 
of  such  a  change  ?  She  knows  that  a  man  has 
bis  gifts,  and  that  it  is  as  useless  to  pretend  to 
others,  as  to  withstand  them  that  come  from 
Providence.  I  am  a  hunter,  and  a  scout,  or  a 
guide,  Saltwater,  and  it  is  not  in  me  to  fly  so 
much  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  as  to  try  to  be- 
come anything  else.  Am  I  right,  Mabel,  or 
are  you  so  much  a  woman  as  to  wish  to  see  a 
natur'  altered  ?  " 

^'  I  would  wish  to  see  no  change  in  you. 
Pathfinder,"  Mabel  answered  with  a  cordial 
sincerity  and  frankness,  that  went  directly  to 
the  hunter^s  heart ;  ^*  and  much  as  my  uncle 
admires  the  sea,  and  great  as  is  all  the  good 
that  he  thinks  may  come  of  it,  I  could 
not  wish  to  see  the  best  and  noblest  hun- 
ter of  the  woods  transformed  into  an  admi- 
ral. Remain  what  you  are,  my  brave  friend, 
and  you  need  fear  nothing,  short  of  the  anger 
of  God.^ 

«<  Do  you  hear    this.  Saltwater  ?    do  you 

D    5 
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bear  what  the  Sergent^s  duster  b  mtIb^ 
and  she  is  much  too  upright  and  fair  mlwfcj^ 
and  pretty,  not  to  tfaiok  wbit  ilw  H^Fik  8b 
long  as  ibe  is  satkfied  wiU>  nw  M  I  «%  1«1mI1 
not  fly  in  the  &m  of  the  gifta  (^  Prowidgm^ 
by  strivliig  to  beoome  anytbh^  tkatt  Itwi^: 
Beem  uadeea ' here  in  R'garrisao;>  buttriuB'ati 
get  down  aiDOBg  the  TbouMnd  lilanda,  thtM 
may  be  an  oppbrtunity  to  prove  that  «.  awe 
rifle  is  sometimes  a  God-send." 

"  You  are  then  to  be  of  our  party  f^  said 
Mabel,  smiling  so  frankly  and  so  sweetly  <m 
the  guide,  that  he  would  have  followed  her  to 
the  end  of  the  eartb.  '*  I  shall  be  the  only 
female  with  the  exception  of  one  soldier's  wife ; 
and  shall  feel  none  the  leas  secure,  Pathfinder, 
because  you  will  be  among  our  protectors." 

"The  Sergeant  would  do  that,  Mabel,  the 
Sergeant  would  do  that,  though  you  were  not 
of  his  kin.  No  one  will  overlook  you.  1 
should  think  your  uncle,  here,  would  like  an 
expedition  of  this  sort,  where  we  shall  go  with 
sails,  and  have  a  look  at  an  inland  sea  ?  " 

"  Your  inland  sea  is  no  great  matter,  Master 
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Pathfinder,  and  I  expect  nothing  from  it.  I 
confess,  however,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
object  of  the  cruise ;  for  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
idle,  and  my  brother-in-law,  the  Sergeant,  is  as 
close-mouthed  as  a  freemason.  Do  you  know, 
Mabel,  what  all  this  means  ?  " 

^*Not  in  the  least,  uncle.  I  dare  not  ask 
my  father  any  questions  about  his  duty,  for  he 
thinks  it  is  not  a  woman's  business ;  and  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  we  are  to  sail  as  soon  as  the 
wind  will  permit,  and  that  we  are  to  be  absent 
a  month.^ 

^^  Perhaps,  Master  Pathfinder  can  give  me 
a  useful  hint ;  for  a  v'y'ge  without  an  object  is 
never  pleasant  to  an  old  sailor." 

*^  There  is  no  great  secret.  Saltwater,  con- 
cerning our  port  and  object,  though  it  is  for- 
bidden to  talk  much  about  either  in  the  gar- 
rison. I  am  no  soldier,  however,  and  can  use 
my  tongue  as  I  please,  though  as  little  given  as 
another  to  idle  conversation  I  hope;  still,  as 
we  sail  so  soon,  and  you  are  both  to  be  of  the 
party,  you  may  as  well  be  told  where  you  ate 
to  be  carried.     You  know  that  there  are  such 
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things   as   the   Thousand    Islands,   I  suppose. 

Master  Cap?" 

"  Ay,  what  are  so  called,  hereaway,  though 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  not  real 
islands,  such  as  we  fait  in  with  un  the  utean  i 
and  that  the  thousand  means  some  auch  matter 
as  two  or  three,  like  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  a  great  battle." 

"  My  eyea  are  good,  and  yet  have  I  often 
been  foiled  in  trying  to  count  them  very 
islands." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  've  known  people  who  couldn't 
count  beyond  a  certain  number.  Your  real 
Und-birds  never  know  their  own  roosts,  even  in 
a  land-foil  at  sea ;  they  are  what  I  call  all 
things  to  all  nien.  How  many  times  have  I 
seen  the  beach,  and  houses,  and  churches,  when 
the  passengers  have  not  been  able  to  see  any- 
thing but  water  I  I  have  no  idea  that  a  man 
can  get  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  fresh- 
water. The  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  irra- 
tional and  impossible." 

"  You  don't  know  the  lakes,  Master  Cap, 
or  you  would  not  say  that.     J^fore  we  get  to 
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the  Thousand  Islands,  you  will  have  other  no- 
tions of  what  natur^  has  done  in  this  wilder- 
ness." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  whether  you  have  such 
a  thing  as  a  real  island  in  all  this  region.  To 
my  notion,  fresh-water  can't  make  a  bony  fidy 
island  ; — not  what  /  call  an  island.*^ 

"  We  11  show  you  hundreds  of  them ;  not 
exactly  a  thousand,  perhaps,  but  so  many  that 
eye  cannot  see  them  all,  nor  tongue  count 
them.** 

"  And  what  sort  of  things  may  they  be  ?  " 
"  Land  with  water  entirely  around  them." 
^*  Ay,  but  what  sort  of  land,  and  what  sort 
of  water  ?  1 11  engage,  when  the  truth  comes 
to  be  known,  they  11  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
but  peninsulas,  or  promontories,  or  continents  ; 
though  these  are  matters,  I  dare  say,  of  which 
you  know  little  or  nothing.  But,  islands  or 
no  islands,  what  is  the  object  of  the  cruise, 
Master  Pathfinder  ?" 

**  Why,  as  you  are  the  Sergeant's  brother, 
and  pretty  Mabel  here  is  his  daughter,  and  we 
are  all  to  be  of  the  party,  there  can  be  no  harm 
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in  giving  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  going 

to  do.     Being   so  old    a   sailor,    Master  Cap, 

you  've  heard,    no    doubt,  of  such  a    port  as 

Frontenac?" 

"  Who  hasn't  ?  I  will  not  say  I  've  ever 
been  inside  the  harbour,  but  I  've  frequently 
been  off  the  place." 

"Then  you  are  about  to  go  upon  ground 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  though  how 
you  could  ever  have  got  there,  from  the  ocean, 
I  do  not  understand.  These  great  lakes,  you 
muBt  know,  make  a  chain,  the  water  passing 
out  of  one  into  the  other,  until  it  reaches  Erie, 
vhich  is  a  sheet  off  here  to  the  westward,  as 
large  aa  Ontario  itself.  Welt,  out  of  Erie  the 
water  comes,  until  it  reaches  a  low  mountain 
lik^  over  the  edge  of  which  it  passes  — " 

**  1  should  like  to  know  how  the  devil  it  can 
do  that  ?" 

"  Why  easy  enough,  Master  Cap,"  returned 
Pathfinder  laughing,  *'  seeing  that  it  has  only 
to  fall  down  hill.  Had  I  said  the  water  went 
up  the  mountain,  there  would  have  been  natur' 
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ag'in  it;  but  we  bold  it  no  great  matter 
for  water  to  run  down  bill  —  that  is,  fresh 
water." 

^A]^,  ay,  but  you  speak  of  the  water  of  a 
lake's  coming  down  the  side  of  a  mountain ; 
it's  in  the  teeth  of  reason,  if  reason  has  any 
teeth." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  not  dispute  the  point ; 
but  what  I've  seen,  I've  seen :  as  for  reason 
having  any  teeth.  Til  say  nothing;  but  con- 
science has,  and  sharp  ones  too.  After  getting 
into  Ontario,  all  the  water  of  all  the  lakes 
passes  down  into  the  sea,  by  a  river ;  and  in 
the  narrow  part  of  the  sheet  where  it  is  neither 
river  nor  lake,  lie  the  islands  spoken  of.  Now, 
Frontenac  is  a  post  of  the  Frenchers  above 
these  same  islands ;  and  as  they  hold  the  gar- 
rison below,  their  stores  and  ammunition  are 
sent  up  the  river  to  Frontenac,  to  be  for- 
warded along  the  shores  of  this  and  the  other 
lakes,  in  order  to  enable  the  enemy  to  play  his 
devilries  among  the  savages,  and  to  take 
Christian  scalps." 
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*'  And  will  our  presence  prevent  these  hor- 
rible acts?"  demanded  Mabel,  with  interest. 

"It  may  or  it  may  not,  as  Providence  wills. 
Lundie,  as  they  call  him,  he  who  commands 
this  garrison,  sent  a  party  down  to  lake  a 
station  among  the  islands,  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  French  boats;  and  this  expedition  of  ours 
will  be  the  second  relief.  As  yet  they  Ve  not 
done  much,  though  two  bateaux  loaded  with 
Indian  goods  have  been  taken;  but  a  runner 
came  in  last  week,  and  brought  such  tidings 
that  the  Major  is  about  to  make  a  last  effort 
to  circumvent  the  knaves.  Jasper  knows  the 
way,  and  we  shall  be  in  good  hands,  for  the 
Sergeant  is  prudent,  and  of  the  first  quality  at 
an  ambushment ;  yes,  he  is  both  prudent  and 
alert." 

"  Is  this  all !  "  said  Cap,  contemptuously  ; 
"  by  the  preparations  and  equipments  I  had 
thought  there  was  a  forced  trade  in  the  wind, 
and  that  aa  honest  penny  might  be  turned  by 
taking  an  adventure.  1  suppose  there  are  no 
shares  in  your  fresh- water  prize-money  ?" 

"  Anan  ? " 
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^  I  take  it  for  granted  the  King  gets  all,  in 
these  soldiering  parties,  and  ambushments,  as 
you  call  them  ?^ 

^^  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Master  Cap.  I 
take  my  share  of  the  lead  and  powder  if  any 
falls  into  our  hands,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
King  about  it.  If  any  one  fares  better,  it  is 
not  I ;  though  it  is  time  I  did  begin  to  think 
of  a  house,  and  furniture,  and  a  home." 

Although  the  Pathfinder  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  Mabel,  while  he  made  this  direct 
allusion  to  his  change  of  life,  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  know  whether  she  was 
listening,  and  what  was  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  Mabel  little  suspected  the  na- 
ture of  the  allusion,  however;  and  her  coun- 
tenance was  perfectly  unembarrassed,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  river,  where  the 
appearance  of  some  movement  on  board  the 
Scud  began  to  be  visible. 

"  Jasper  is  bringing  the  cutter  out,'*  ob- 
served the  guide,  whose  look  was  drawn  in 
the  same  direction,  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy 
article  on  the  deck.     ^^  The  lad  sees  the  signs 
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of  wind,   no  doubt,  and   wishes  to  be  ready 

for  it." 

"  Ay,  now  we  shall  have  an  opporiunity  of 
learning  seamanship,"  returned  Cap,  with  a 
sneer.  "  There  is  a  nicety  in  getting  a  craft 
under  her  canvas,  that  shows  the  thorough- 
bred mariner  aa  much  as  anything  else.  It's 
like  a  soldier  buttoning  his  coat,  and  one 
can  see  whether  he  begins  at  the  top,  or  the 
bottom." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  Jasper  is  equal  to  your 
seafarers  below,"  observed  Pathfinder,  across 
whose  upright  mind  an  unworthy  feeling  of 
envy,  or  of  jealousy,  never  passed ;  "  but  he 
is  a  bold  boy,  and  manages  his  cutter  as  skil- 
fully as  any  man  can  desire,  on  this  lake  at 
least.  You  didn't  find  him  backwards  at  the 
Oswego  Falls,  Master  Cap,  where  fresh-water 
contrives  to  tumble  down  hill  with  little  dif- 
ficulty." 

Cap  made  no  other  answer  than  a  dissatisfied 
ejaculation,  and  thrai  a  general  silence  follow- 
ed, all  on  the  bastion  studying  the  movements 
of  the  cutter,  with  the  interest  that  was  natural 
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to  their  own  future  connection  with  the  vessel. 
It  was  still  a  dead  calm,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  literally  glittering  with  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  Scud  had  been  warped  up  to 
a  kedge,  that  lay  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
points  of  the  outlet,  where  she  had  room  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  river  which  then  formed  the 
harbour  of  Oswego.  But  the  total  want  of  air 
prevented  any  such  attempt,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  light  vessel  was  to  be  taken 
through  the  passage,  under  her  sweeps.  Not 
a  sail  was  loosened ;  but  as  soon  as  the  kedge 
was  tripped,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  sweeps  was 
heard,  when  the  cutter,  with  her  head  up 
stream,  began  to  sheer  towards  the  centre  of 
the  current ;  on  reaching  which,  the  efforts  of 
the  men  ceased,  and  she  drifted  towards  the 
outlet.  In  the  narrow  pass  itself  her  move- 
ment was  rapid,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
the  Scud  was  floating  outside  of  the  two  low 
gravelly  points  that  intercepted  the  waves  of 
the  lake.  No  anchor  was  let  go,  but  the  vessel 
continued  to  set  ofi^  from  the  land,  until  her 
dark  bull  was  seen  resting  on  the  glossy  sur- 
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face  of  the  lake,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  low  blufT  which  formed  the  eastern 
extremity  of  what  might  be  called  the  outer 
harbour,  or  roadstead.  Here  the  inQuence  of 
the  river  current  ceased,  and  she  became,  vir- 
tually, stationary. 

"  She  seems  very  beautiful  to  me,  uncle," 
said  Mabel,  whose  gaze  had  not  been  averted 
from  the  cutter  for  a  single  moment,  while 
it  had  thus  been  changing  its  position;  "I 
dare  say  you  can  find  faults  in  her  appearance, 
and  in  the  way  she  is  managed ;  but  to  my 
ignorance  both  are  perfect." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  she  drops  down  with  a  current 
well  enough,  girl,  and  bo  would  a  chip.  But 
when  you  come  to  niceties,  an  old  tar,  like 
myaelf,  has  no  need  of  spectacles  to  find 
fault." 

'*  Well,  Master  Cap,"  put  in  the  guide* 
who  seldom  heard  anything  to  Jasper^s  pre> 
judice  without  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
interfere,  "  I  've  heard  old  and  experienced 
salt-water  mariners  confess,  that  the  Scud  is 
as  pretty  a  craft  as  floats.     I  know  nothing 
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of  such  matters  myself;  but  one  may  have 
his  own  notions  about  a  ship,  even  though 
they  be  wrong  notions;  and  it  would  take 
more  than  one  witness  to  persuade  me,  Jasper 
does  not  keep  his  boat  in  good  order.**^ 

**  I  do  not  say  that  the  cutter  is  downright 
lubberly,  Master  Pathfinder;  but  she  has  faults, 
and  great  faults.^ 

*^And  what  are  they,  uncle?  If  he  knew 
them,  Jasper  would  be  glad  to  mend  them." 

"  What  are  they  ?  why  fifty ;  ay,  for  that 
matter,  a  hundred.  Very  material  and  mani- 
fest faults." 

**  Do  name  them,  sir,  and  Pathfinder  will 
mention  them  to  his  friend.** 

**  Name  them  ?  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  call 
off  the  stars,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  so  numerous.  Name  them,  indeed!  — 
Why,  my  pretty  niece.  Miss  Magnet,  what 
do  you  think  of  that  main-boom  now  ?  To 
my  ignorant  eyes  it  is  topped  at  least  a  foot 
too  high ;  and  then  the  pennant  is  foul ;  and 
— and  —  ay,  d — me,  if  there  isn't  a  topsail  gas- 
ket adrift  —  and,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  at 
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all,  if  there  should  prove  to  be  a  round  turn 
in  that  hawser,  if  the  kedge  were  to  be  let  go 
this  instant.  Faults,  indeed !  No  seaman 
could  look  at  her  a  moment,  without  seeing 
that  she  is  as  full  of  faults  as  a  servant  that 
has  asked  for  his  discharge." 

"  This  may  be  very  true,  uncle,  though  1 
much  question  if  Jasper  knows  of  them.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  sufler  these  things. 
Pathfinder,  if  they  were  once  pointed  out  to 
him." 

"  Let  Jasper  manage  his  own  cutter,  Mabd ; 
let  him  manage  his  own  cutter.  His  gift  lies 
tfaat-a-way,  and  I  '11  answer  for  it,  no  one  can 
teach  him  how  to  keep  the  Scud  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Frontenackers  or  their  devilish 
Mingo  friends.  Who  cares  for  round  turns 
in  kedges,  and  for  hawsers  that  are  topped 
too  high,  Master  Cap,  so  long  as  the  craft 
sails  well,  and  keeps  clear  of  the  Frenchersf 
I  will  trust  Jasper  against  all  the  seafarers 
of  the  coast,  up  here  on  the  lakes ;  but  I  do 
not  say  he  has  any  gift  for  the  ocean,  for  there 
he  has  never  been  tried." 
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Cap  smiled  condescendingly,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  push  his  criticisms  any 
further  just  at  that  moment.  His  air  and 
manner  gradually  became  more  supercilious 
and  lofty,  though  he  now  wished  to  seem  indif- 
ferent to  any  discussions  on  points  of  which 
one  of  th^  parties  was  entirely  ignorant.  By 
this  time  the  cutter  had  begun  to  drift  at 
the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  the  lake,  her 
head  turning  in  all  directions,  though  slow- 
ly, and  not  in  a  way  to  attract  particular 
attention.  Just  at  this  moment  the  jib  was 
loosened  and  hoisted,  and  presently  the  can- 
vass swelled  towards  the  land,  though  no  evi- 
dences of  air  were  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Slight,  however,  as  was  the 
impulsion,  the  light  hull  yielded ;  and,  in  an- 
other minute,  the  Scud  was  seen  standing 
across  the  current  of  the  river,  with  a  move- 
ment so  easy  and  moderate  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  When  out  of  the  stream,  she 
struck  an  eddy,  and  shot  up  towards  the  land, 
under  the  eminence  where  the  fort  stood,  when 
Jasper  dropped  his  kedge. 
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"  Not  lubberly  done,"  muttered  Cap,  in  a 
sort  of  soliloqu)',  "  not  over  lubberly,  though 
he  should  have  put  his  helm  a-starbuard  in- 
stead of  a-port ;  for  a  vessul  ought  always  to 
come-to  with  her  bead  off  shore,  whether  she 
is  a  league  from  the  land,  or  only  a  cabIe''B 
length,  since  it  has  a  careful  look,  and  looks 
are  something  in  this  world." 

"  Jasper  is  a  handy  lad,"  suddenly  observed 
Sergeant  Dunham,  at  his  brother-in-law's 
elbow ;  *'  and  we  place  great  reliance  on  his 
skill  in  our  expeditions.  But  come,  one  and 
all,  we  have  but  half  an  hour  more  of  day- 
light to  embark  in,  and  the  boats  will  be 
ready  for  us  by  the  time  we  are  ready  for 
them." 

On  this  intimation  the  whole  party  sepa- 
rated, each  to  find  those  trifles  which  had  not 
been  shipped  already.  A  few  taps  of  the 
drum  gave  the  necessary  signal  to  the  soldiers, 
and  in  a  minute  all  were  in  motion. 
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CHAPTER  III.  • 

The  goblin  now  the  fool  alarms, 
Hags  meet  to  mumble  o'er  their  charms. 
The  night-mare  rides  the  dreaming  ass, 
And  fairies  trip  it  on  the  grass. 

Cotton. 

The  embarkation  of  so  small  a  party  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  delay  or  embarrassment. 
The  whole  force  confided  to  the  care  of  Ser- 
geant Dunham  consisted  of  but  ten  privates 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers,  though  it 
was  soon  positively  known  that  Mr.  M uir  was 
to  accompany  the  expedition.  The  Quarter- 
Master,  however,  went  as  a  volunteer,  while 
some  duty  connected  with  his  own  department, 
as  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  his 
commander,  was  the  avowed  object.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Pathfinder  and  Cap,  with 
Jasper  and  his  subordinates,  one  of  whom,  was 

VOL.  II.  B 
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a  boy.  The  males  of  the  entire  party,  con- 
sequently, consisted  of  less  than  twenty  men, 
and  a  lad  of  fourteen.  Mabel  and  the  wife 
of  a  common  soldier  were  the  only  females. 

Sergeant  Dunham  carried  off  his  command  in 
a  large  bateau,  and  then  returned  for  his  final 
orders,  and  to  see  that  his  brother-in-law  and 
daughter  were  properly  attended  to.  Having 
pointed  out  to  Cap  the  boat  that  he  and 
Mabel  were  to  use,  he  ascended  the  hill  to 
seek  his  last  interview  with  Lundie.  The 
Major  was  on  the  bastion  so  often  mentioned ; 
leaving  him  and  the  Sergeant  together,  for  a 
short  time,  we  will  return  to  the  beach. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  when  Mabel  found  her- 
self in  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  her  off  to 
the  cutter.  So  very  smooth  was  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  bring  the  bateaux  into  the  river  to  receive 
their  freights ;  but  the  beach  outside  being 
totally  without  surf,  and  the  water  as  tranquil 
as  that  of  a  pond,  everybody  embarked  there. 
As  Cap  had  said,  there  was  no  heaving  and 
setting,   no  working  of  vast  lungs,   nor  any 
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respiration  of  an  ocean ;  for,  on  Ontario,  un- 
like the  Atlantic,  gales  were  not  agitating  the 
element  at  one  point  while  calms  prevailed 
at  another.  This  the  distances  did  not  per- 
mit ;  and  it  is  the  usual  remark  of  mariners, 
that  the  sea  got  up  faster  and  went  down 
sooner,  on  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  West, 
than  on  the  different  seas  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. When  the  boat  left  the  land,  therefore^ 
Mabel  would  not  have  known  that  she  was 
afloat  on  so  broad  a  sheet  of  water  by  any 
movement  that  is  usual  to  such  circumstances. 
The  oars  had  barely  time  to  give  a  dozen 
strokes,  when  the  boat  lay  at  the  cutter'^s 
side. 

Jasper  was  in  readiness  to  receive  his  pas- 
sengers ;  and,  as  the  deck  of  the  Scud  was  but 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  water,  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  on  board  her.  As 
soon  as  this  was  effected,  the  young  man 
pointed  out  to  Mabel  and  her  companion  the 
accommodations  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  they  took  possession  of  them.  The  little 
vessel  contained  four  apartments  below,  all  be- 
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tween  decks  having  been  expressly  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  transportation  of  officers 
and  men,  with  their  wives  and  families.  First 
in  rank,  was  what  was  called  the  after-cabin, 
a  small  apartment  that  contained  four  berths, 
and  which  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  possessing 
small  windows,  for  the  admission  of  air  and 
light.  This  was  uniformly  devoted  to  females 
whenever  any  were  on  board  ;  and  as  Mabel 
and  lier  companion  were  alone,  they  had  ample 
space  and  accommodation.  The  main-cabia 
was  larger,  and  lighted  from  above.  It  was 
now  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Quarter- 
Master,  the  Sergeant,  Cap,  and  Jasper ;  the 
Pathfinder  roaming  through  any  part  of  the 
cutter  he  pleased,  the  female  apartment  ex- 
cepted. The  corporals  and  common  aoldiera 
occupied  the  space  beneath  the  main  hatch, 
which  had  a  deck  for  such  a  purpose ;  while 
the  crew  were  berthed,  as  usual,  in  the  fore- 
castle. Although  the  cutter  did  not  measure 
quite  fifty  tons,  the  draft  of  officers  and  men 
was  so  light,  that  there  was  ample  room  for 
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all   on   board,   there   being   space   enough   to 
accommodate  treble  the  number,  if  necessary. 

As  soon  as  Mabel  had  taken  possession  of 
her  own  really  comfortable  and  pretty  cabin^ 
in  doing  which  she  could  not  abstain  from  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasant  reflection  that  some 
of  Jasper's  favour  had  been  especially  mani- 
fested in  her  behalf,  she  went  on  deck  again. 
Here  all  was  momentarily  in  motion ;  the  men 
were  roving  to  and  fro,  in  quest  of  their  knap- 
sacks and  other  effects ;  but  method  and  habit 
soon  reduced  things  to  order,  when  the  still- 
ness on  board  became  even  imposing,  for  it 
was  connected  with  the  idea  of  future  adven- 
ture and  ominous  preparation. 

Darkness  was  now  beginning  to  render  ob- 
jects on  shore  indistinct,  the  whole  of  the  land 
forming  one  shapeless  black  outline  of  even 
forest  summits,  that  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  impending  heavens  only  by  the 
greater  light  of  the  sky.  The  stars,  however, 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  latter,  one  after 
another,   in   their   usual    mild    placid    lustre. 
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bringing  with  (bem  that  seose  of  quiet  which 
ordinarily  Hccompanies  night.  There  was  some- 
thing soothing,  as  well  as  exciting  in  such  a 
scene;  and  Mabel,  who  was  seated  on  the 
quarter-deck,  sensibly  felt  both  influences- 
The  Pathfinder  was  standing  near  her,  lean- 
ing, as  usual,  on  his  long  rifle,  and  she  fancied 
that,  through  the  growing  darkness  of  the 
hour,  she  could  trace  even  stronger  Hues  of 
thought  than  usual  in  his  rugged  oouDte- 
nance. 

"  To  you,  Pathfinder,  expeditions  like  this 
can  be  no  great  novelty ,*  she  said,  "though 
I  am  surprised  to  find  how  silent  and  thought- 
ful the  men  appear  to  be." 

"  We  learn  this  by  making  war  a^tn  Indians. 
Your  militia  are  great  talkers,  and  little  doers 
in  general ;  but  the  soldier  who  has  often  met 
the  Mingos,  learns  to  know  the  value  of  a  pru- 
dent tongue.  A  silent  army,  in  the  woods,  is 
doubly  strong ;  and  a  noisy  one,  doubly  weak. 
If  tongues  mtide  soldiers,  the  women  of  a  camp 
would  generally  carry  the  day." 

"  But  we  are  neither  an  army,  nor  in  the 
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woods.     There  can  be  no  danger  of  Mingos,  in 
the  Scud." 

"Ask  Jasper^  how  he  got  to  be  master  of 
this  cutter,  and  you  will  find  yourself  an- 
swered, as  to  that  opinion.  No  one  is  safe 
from  a  Mingo,  who  does  not  understand  his 
very  natur^ ;  and  even  then  he  must  act  up  to 
his  own  knowledge,  and  that  closely.  Ask  Jas- 
per how  he  got  command  of  this  very  cutter." 

"And  how  did  he  get  the  command.'*"  in- 
quired Mabel,  with  an  earnestness  and  interest 
that  delighted  her  simple-minded  and  true- 
hearted  companion,  who  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
saying  aught  in  favour  of  a  friend.  "  It  is 
honourable  to  him,  that  he  has  reached  this 
station,  while  yet  so  young." 

"  That  is  it ;  but  he  deserved  it  all,  and 
more.  A  frigate  wouldn't  have  been  too  much 
to  pay  for  so  much  spirit  and  coolness,  had 
there  been  such  a  thing  on  Ontario,  as  there  is 
not,  hows'ever,  or  likely  to  be." 

"But  Jasper,  you  have  not  yet  told   me 
how  he  got  the  command  of  the  schooner." 
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**  It  is  a  long  story,  lfabel»  md  one'  y^dmt 
father,  the  Sergeant,  can  tell  much b^Mrtliia 
I ;  for  be  was  present,  while  I  was  off  oil  a 
^listant  scouting.  Jasper  is  not  go^^at  a 
story,  I  will  own  that;  I  've  heard  him  qUis^ 
tioned  about  this  affidr,^  and  he  never  nuldea 
good  tale  of  it,  althaiig^  everybody  knows  it 
was  a  good  thing.  No^  no;  Jasper  is  not  gMi 
at  a  story,  as  his  best  friends  must  own.  The 
Scud  had  near  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  the  Mingos,  when  Jasper  saved 
her,  in  a  way  that  none  but  a  quick-witted 
mind  and  a  bold  heart  would  have  attempted. 
The  Sergeant  will  tell  the  tale  better  than  I 
can,  and  I  wish  you  to  question  him,  some 
day,  when  nothing  better  oflTers.  As  for  Jas- 
per himself,  there  will  be  no  use  in  worrying 
the  lad ;  since  he  will  make  a  bungling  matter 
of  it,  for  he  don't  know  how  to  give  a  history 
at  aU." 

Mabel  determined  to  ask  her  father  to  repeat 
the  incidents  of  the  affair  that  very  night ;  for 
it  struck  her  young  fancy  that  nothing  better 
could  well  offer,  than  to  listen  to  the  praises  of 
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one  who  was  a  bad  historian  of  "his  own  ex- 
ploits. 

"  Will  the  Scud  remain  with  us  when  we 
reach  the  island  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  little 
hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  the  question ; 
*^  or  shall  we  be  left  to  ourselves  ?  " 

^*  That 's  as  may  be :  Jasper  does  not  often 
keep  the  cutter  idle,  when  anything  is  to  be 
done ;  and  we  may  expect  activity  on  his  part. 
My  gifts,  however,  run  so  little  towards  the 
water  and  vessels  generally,  unless  it  be 
among  rapids  and  falls,  and  in  canoes,  that  I 
pretend  to  know  nothing  about  it.  We  shall 
have  all  right,  under  Jasper,  I  make  no  dpubt, 
who  can  find  a  trail  on  Ontario,  as  well  as  a 
Delaware  can  find  one  on  the  land." 

**And  our  own  Delaware,  Pathfinder — the 
Big  Serpent — why  is  he  not  with  us  to-night  ?'* 

"  Your  question  would  have  been  more 
natural,  had  you  said,  Why  are  you  here, 
Pathfinder?  —  The  Sarpent  is  in  his  place, 
while  I  am  not  in  mine.  He  is  out,  with  two 
or  three  more,  scouting  the  lake  shores,  and 
will  join  us  down  among  the  islands,  with  the 
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tidings  he  may  gslher.  The  Sergeant  is  too 
good  a  soldier  to  forget  his  rear,  while  he  is 
facing  the  enemy  in  front.  It's  a  thousand 
pities,  Mabel,  your  father  wasn't  born  a  ge- 
neral, as  some  of  the  English  are  who  come 
among  us;  for  I  feel  sartain  he  wouldn't  leave 
a  Frencher  in  the  Canadas  a  week,  could  he 
have  his  own  way  with  them." 

"  Shall  we  have  enemies  to  face  in  front  ?" 
asked  Mabel,  smiling,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
feeling  a  slight  apprehension  about  the  dangers 
of  the  expedition.  "  Are  we  likely  to  have  an 
engagement  ?^ 

"  If  we  have,  Mabel,  there  will  be  men 
enough  ready  and  willing  to  stand  between 
you  and  harm.  But  you  are  a  soldier's  daugh- 
ter, and,  we  all  know,  have  the  spirit  of  one. 
Don't  let  the  fear  of  a  battle  keep  your  pretty 
eyes  from  sleeping." 

"  I  do  feel  braver,  out  here  in  the  woods. 
Pathfinder,  than  I  ever  felt  before  amid  the 
weaknesses  of  the  towns,  although  I  have 
always  tried  to  remember  what  I  owe  to  my 
dear  father." 
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"  Ay,  your  mother  was  so  before  you. — 
*  You  will  find  Mabel,  like  her  mother,  no 
screamer,  or  a  faint-hearted  girl,  to  trouble  a 
man  in  his  need ;  but  one  who  would  encourage 
her  mate,  and  help  to  keep  his  heart  up  when 
sorest  pressed  by  danger,^  said  the  Sergeant  to 
me^  before  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  that  sweet 
countenance  of  yours,  — he  did  ! " 

**  And  why  should  my  father  have  told  you 
this,  Pathfinder?^  the  girl  demanded  a  little 
earnestly.  "  Perhaps  he  fancied  you  would 
think  the  better  of  me,  if  you  did  not  believe 
me  a  silly  coward,  as  so  many  of  my  sex  love 
to  make  themselves  appear.^^ 

Deception,  unless  it  were  at  the  expense  of 
his  enemies  in  the  field, — nay,  concealment  of 
even  a  thought,  was  so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  Pathfinder^s  very  nature,  that  he  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  by  this  simple  question.  To 
own  the  truth  openly,  he  felt,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  for  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
to  account,  would  not  be  proper ;  and  to  hide 
it  agreed  with  neither  his  sense  of  right  nor 
his  habits.     In  such  a  strait  he  involuntarily 
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took  lefuge  in  a  middle  course,  not  revealing 
that,  which  he  fancied  ought  not  to  be  told,  nor 
yet  absolutely  concealing  it 
•  ^^  You  must  know,  liabd,^  he  said»  **  that 
the  Sergeant  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  have 
stood  side  by  side  —  or  if  not  actually  side  by 
side,  I  a  little  in  advance,  as  became  a  scout, 
and  your  father,  with  his  own  men,  as  better 
suited  a  soldier  of  the  King — on  many  a  hard 
fi't  and  bloody  day.  It*s  the  way  of  us 
skirmishers  to  think  little  of  the  fight  when 
the  rifle  has  done  cracking ;  and  at  night, 
around  our  fires,  or  on  our  marches,  we  talk 
of  the  things  we  love,  just  as  you  young 
women  convarse  about  your  fancies  and  opi- 
nions when  you  get  together  to  laugh  over 
your  idees.  Now  it  was  natural  that  the  Ser« 
geant,  having  such  a  daughter  as  you,  should 
love  her  better  than  anything  else,  and  that 
he  should  talk  of  her  oftener  than  of  anything 
else, — while  I,  having  neither  daughter,  nor 
sister,  nor  mother,  nor  kith  nor  kin,  nor  any- 
thing but  the  Delawares  to  love,  I  naturally 
chimed  in,  as  it  were,   and  got  to  love  you, 
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Mabely  before  I  ever  saw  you  —  yes   I  did  — 
just  by  talking  about  you  so  much." 

"  And  now  you  have  seen  me,"  returned  the 
smiling  girl,  whose  unmoved  and  natural  man- 
ner proved  how  little  she  was  thinking  of  any- 
thing more  than  parental  or  fraternal  regard, 
**  you  are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  form- 
ing friendships  for  people  before  you  know 
anything  about  them,  except  by  hearsay/^ 

"It  wastft  friendship  —  it  isn't  friendship, 
Mabel,  that  I  feel  for  you.  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  Delawares,  and  have  been  so  from  boy« 
hood ;  but  my  feelings  for  them,  or  for  the 
best  of  them,  are  not  the  same  as  those  I  got 
from  the  Sergeant  for  you;  and,  especially, 
now  that  I  begin  to  know  you  better.  I  'm 
sometimes  afearM  it  isn't  wholesome  for  one 
who  is  much  occupied  in  a  very  manly  calling, 
like  that  of  a  guide  or  a  scout,  or  a  soldier  even, 
to  form  friendships  for  women — young  women 
in  particular — as  they  seem  to  me  to  lessen  the 
love  of  enterprise,  and  to  turn  the  feelings 
away  from  their  gifts  and  natural  occupa- 
tions." 
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"  You,  surely,  do  not  mean,  Pathfinder,  that 
a  friendship  for  a  girl  like  me,  would  make 
you  less  bold,  and  more  unwilling  to  meet  the 
French  than  you  were  before  ? " 

"  Not  so,  not  8o.  With  you  in  danger,  for 
instance,  1  fear  I  might  become  fool-hardy; 
but  before  we  became  so  intimate,  as  I  may 
say,  I  loved  to  think  of  my  scoutings,  and  of 
my  marches,  and  out-lyings,  and  fights,  and 
other  adventures :  but  now  my  mind  cares  less 
about  them  ;  I  think  more  of  the  barracks  and 
of  evenings  passed  in  discourse,  of  feelings  in 
which  there  are  no  wranglings  and  bloodshed, 
and  of  young  women,  and  of  their  laugbs,  and 
their  cheerful  soft  voices,  their  pleasant  looks, 
and  their  winning  ways.  I  sometimes  tell  the 
Se^eant,  that  he  and  his  daughter  will  be  the 
spoiling  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
scouts  on  the  lines." 

"  Not  they,  Pathfinder ;  Uiey  will  try  to 
make  that  which  is  already  so  excellent  per- 
fect. You  do  not  know  us,  if  you  think  that 
either  wishes  to  see  you,  in  the  least,  changed. 
Remain,  as  at  present,  the  same  honest,  up- 
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right,  conscientious,  fearless,  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy guide  that  you  are,  and  neither  my 
dear  father,  nor  myself,  can  ever  think  of  you 
differently  from  what  we  now  do/* 

It  was  too  dark  for  Mabel  to  note  the  work- 
ings of  the  countenance  of  her  listener ;  but 
her  own  sweet  face  was  turned  towards  him, 
as  she  spoke  with  an  energy  equal  to  her 
frankness,  in  a  way  to  show  how  little  em- 
barrassed were  her  thoughts,  and  how  sincere 
were  her  words.  Her  countenance  was  a  little 
flushed,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  with  earnestness 
and  truth  of  feeling,  though  no  nerve  thrilled, 
no  limb  trembled,  no  pulsation  quickened.  In 
short,  her  manner  and  appearance  were  those  of 
a  sincere-minded  and  frank  girl,  making  such 
a  declaration  of  good-will  and  regard  for  one 
of  the  other  sex,  as  she  felt  that  his  services 
and  good  qualities  merited,  without  any  of  the 
emotion  that  invariably  accompanies  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  inclination  which  might  lead  to 
softer  disclosures. 

The  Pathfinder  was  too  unpractised,  how- 
ever,  to  enter  into  distinctions  of  this  kind, 
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and  his  humble  nature  was  encouraged  by  the 
direclnesB  and  strength  of  the  words  he  had 
just  heard.  Unwilling,  if  not  unable  to  say 
any  more,  he  walked  away,  and  stood  leaiiinjf 
on  his  HHe,  and  looking  up  at  the  stars,  fur 
quite  ten  minutes,  in  profound  silence. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  interview  on  the  bas- 
tion, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  look 
place  between  Lundie  and  the  Sergeant. 

"  Have  the  men's  knapsacks  been  examined  ?" 
demanded  Major  Duncan,  after  he  had  cast  his 
eye  at  a  written  report,  handed  to  him  by  the 
Sergeant,  but  which  it  was  too  dark  to  read. 

"  All,  your  honour ;  and  all  are  right." 

*'  The  ammunition — arms  ?  " 

"  All  in  order.  Major  Duncan,  and  fit  for 
any  service." 

"  You  have  the  men  named  in  my  own 
draft,  Dunham  ?" 

**  Without  an  exception,  sir.  Better  men 
could  not  be  found  in  the  regiment." 

*'  You  have  need  of  the  best  of  our  men, 
Sergeant.  This  experiment  has  now  been  tried 
three  times ;  always  under  one  of  the  ensigns, 
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who  have  flattered  me  with  success^  but  have 
as  often  failed.  After  so  much  preparation  and 
expense,  I  do  not  like  to  abandon  the  project 
entirely ;  but  this  will  be  the  last  efibrt ;  and 
the  result  will  mainly  depend  on  you  and  on 
the  Pathfinder." 

^^  You  may  count  on  us  both,  Major  Dun- 
can. The  duty  you  have  given  us  is  not  above 
our  habits  and  experience,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  well  done.  I  know  that  the  Pathfinder  will 
not  be  wanting." 

"  On  that,  indeed,  it  will  be  safe  to  rely. 
He  is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  Dunham  — 
one  who  long  puzzled  me;  but  who,  now 
that  I  understand  him,  commands  as  much  of 
my  respect  as  any  general  in  his  Majesty's 
service.**' 

^^  I  was  in  hopes,  sir,  that  you  would  come 
to  look  at  the  proposed  marriage  with  Mabel 
as  a  thing  I  ought  to  wish  and  forward.*" 

**  As  for  that.  Sergeant,  time  will  show,''  re- 
turned Lundie,  smiling ;  though  here,  too,  the 
obscurity  concealed  the  nicer  shades  of  expres- 
sion;—  ^*  one   woman  is  sometimes  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  manage  than  a  whole  regiment  of 
men.  By  the  way,  you  know  that  your  would- 
be  son-in-law,  the  Quarter-Master,  will  be  of 
the  party ;  and  I  trust  you  will  at  least  give 
him  an  equal  chance  in  the  trial,  for  your 
daughter's  smiles." 

"  If  respect  for  his  rank,  sir,  did  not  cause 
me  to  do  this,  your  honour's  wish  would  be 
sufficient." 

"  J  thank  you,  Sergeant.  We  have  served 
much  together,  and  ought  to  value  each  other 
in  our  several  stations.  Understand  me,  how- 
ever; I  ask  no  more  for  Davy  Muir  than  a 
clear  field  and  no  favour.  In  love,  as  in  war, 
each  man  must  gain  his  own  victories.  Are 
you  certain  that  the  rations  have  been  pro- 
perly calculated  ?  " 

"  I  '11  answer  for  il,  Major  Duncan ;  but  if 
they  were  not,  we  cannot  suffer  with  two  such 
hunters  as  Pathfinder  and  the  Serpent  in  com- 
pany." 

"  That  will  never  do,  Dunham,"  interrupted 
Lundie  sharply;  "and,  it  comes  of  your  Ame- 
rican   birth,    and    American    training.       No 
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thorough  soldier  ever  relies  on  anything  but 
his  commissary  for  supplies;  and  I  beg  no 
part  of  my  regiment  may  be  the  first  to  set 
an  example  to  the  contrary.^ 

**  You  have  only  to  command,  Major  Dun- 
can, to  be  obeyed:  and  yet,  if  I  might  pre* 
sume,  sir  "  — - 

**  Speak  freely,  Sergeant ;  you  are  talking 
with  a  friend.'* 

**  I  was  merely  about  to  say,  that  I  find 
even  the  Scotch  soldiers  like  venison  and  birds 
quite  as  well  as  pork,  when  they  are  difficult 
to  be  had." 

**  That  may  be  very  true ;  but  likes  and 
dislikes  have  nothing  to  do  with  system.  An 
army  can  rely  on  nothing  but  its  commissaries. 
The  irregularity  of  the  provincials  has  played 
the  devil  with  the  King's  service  too  often  to 
be  winked  at  any  longer." 

^  General  Braddock,  your  honour,  might 
have  been  advised  by  Colonel  Washington." 

"  Out  upon  your  Washington  I  You  're  all 
provincials  together,  man,  and  uphold  each 
other  as  if  you  were  of  a  sworn  confederacy." 
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"  I  believe  his  Majesty  has  no  mote  loyal 
subjects  than  the  Americans,  your  honour." 

"In  that,  Dunham,  I'm  thinking  you're 
right ;  and  I  have  been  a  little  too  warm,  per- 
haps. I  do  not  consider  you  a  provincial,  how- 
ever, Sergeant  ;  for,  though  born  in  America, 
8  belter  soldier  never  shouldered  a  musket." 

"  And  Colonel  Washington,  your  honour  ?" — 

"  Well !  —  and  Colonel  Washington  may  be 
a  useful  subject,  too.  He  is  the  American 
prodigy;  and  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  give 
him  all  the  credit  you  ask.  You  have  no 
doubt  of  the  skill  of  this  Jasper  Eau-douce  ?" 

'*  The  boy  has  been  tried,  "sir,  and  found 
equal  to  all  that  can  be  required  of  him." 

"  He  has  a  French  name,  and  has  passed 
much  of  his  boyhood  in  the  French  colonies : 
—  has  he  French  blood  in  his  veins,  Ser- 
geant?" 

"  Not  a  drop,  your  honour.  Jasper's  father 
was  an  old  comrade  of  my  own,  and  his  mother 
came  of  an  honest  and  loyal  family,  in  this 
very  province." 

"  How  came  he  then  so  much  among  the 
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French,  and  whence  his  name  ?  He  speaks 
the  language  of  the  Canadas,  too,  I  find.'*^ 

^*  That  is  easily  explained,  Major  Duncan. 
The  boy  was  left  under  the  care  of  one  of  our 
mariners  in  the  old  war,  and  he  took  to  the 
water  like  a  duck.  Your  honour  knows  that 
we  have  no  ports  on  Ontario  that  can  be  named 
as  such,  and  he  naturally  passed  most  of  his 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where  the 
French  have  had  a  few  vessels  these  fifty  years. 
He  learned  to  speak  their  language,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  got  his  name  from  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians,  who  are  fond  of  calling 
men  by  their  qualities,  as  it  might  be.^ 

*'  A  French  master  is  but  a  poor  instructor 
for  a  British  sailor,  notwithstanding." 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  Jasper  Eau-douce 
was  brought  up  under  a  real  English  seaman  ; 
one  that  had  sailed  under  the  King's  pennant, 
and  may  be  called  a  thorough-bred  :  that  is  to 
say,  a  subject  born  in  the  colonies ;  but  none 
the  worse  at  his  trade,  I  hope.  Major  Duncan, 
for  that.'' 

^*  Perhaps  not,  Sergeant,  perhaps  not ;  nor 
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any  better.  This  Jasper  behaved  veil,  too, 
when  I  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Scud ; 
no  lad  cuuld  have  conducted  himself  more 
loyally,  or  better." 

"  Or  more  bravely,  Major  Duncan.  I  am 
sorry  to  see,  sir,  that  you  have  doubts  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  Jasper ." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  distant  and  impor- 
tant post,  like  this,  Dunham,  uovtr  to  relax 
in  his  vigilance.  We  have  two  of  the  most 
artful  enemies  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, in  their  several  nays,  to  contend  with, 
—  the  Indians  and  the  French ;  and  nothing 
should  be  overlooked  that  can  lead  to  injury." 

*'  I  hope  your  honour  considers  me  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  any  particular  reason  that  may 
exist  for  doubting  Jasper,  since  you  have  seen 
fit  to  entrust  me  with  this  command." 

*'  It  is  not  that  1  doubt  you,  Dunham,  that 
I  hesitate  to  reveal  all  I  may  happen  to  know ; 
but  from  a  strung  reluctance  to  circulate  an 
evil  report  concerning  one  of  whom  I  have 
hitherto  thought  well.     You  must  think  well 
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of  the  Pathfinder,  or  you  would  not  wish  to 
give  him  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  For  the  Pathfinder's  honesty,  I  will  an- 
swer with  my  life,  sir,"  returned  the  Sergeant 
firmly,  and  not  without  a  dignity  of  manner 
that  struck  his  superior.  *'  Such  a  man  doesnH 
know  how  to  be  false.^^ 

^^  I  believe  you  are  right,  Dunham ;  and  yet 
this  last  information  has  unsettled  all  my  old 
opinions.  I  have  received  an  anonymous  com- 
munication, Sergeant,  advising  me  to  be  on 
my  guard  against  Jasper  Western,  or  Jasper 
Eau-douce,  as  he  is  called;  who,  it  alleges, 
has  been  bought  by  the  enemy,  and  giving  me 
reason  to  expect  that  further  and  more  precise 
information  will  soon  be  sent." 

**  Letters  without  signatures  to  them,  sir,  are 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  in  war.*" 

^^  Or  in  peace,  Dunham.  No  one  can  enter- 
tain a  lower  opinion  of  the  writer  of  an  anony- 
mous letter,  in  ordinary  matters,  than  myself ; 
the  very  act  denotes  cowardice,  meanness,  and 
baseness;  and  it  usually  is  a  token  of  false- 
hood, as  well  as  of  other  vices.     But,  in  mat- 
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ters  of  war,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Besides,  several  suspicious  circumstances  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me." 

"  Such  as  is  fit  for  an  orderly  to  hear,  your 
honour?" 

"Certainly,  one  in  whom  I  confide  as  much 
as  in  yourself,  Dunham.  It  is  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  your  daughter  and  her  party  were 
permitted  to  escape  the  Iroquois,  when  they 
came  in,  merely  to  give  Jasper  credit  with  me, 
I  am  told  that  the  gentry,  at  Frontenac  will 
care  more  for  the  capture  of  the  Scud,  with 
Sergeant  Dunham  and  a  party  of  men,  together 
with  the  defeat  of  our  favourite  plan,  than  for 
the  capture  of  a  girl,  and  the  scalp  of  her 
uncle." 

"  I  understand  the  hint,  sir,  but  I  do  not 
give  it  credit.  Jasper  can  hardly  he  true,  and 
Pathfinder  Ealse ;  and,  as  for  the  last,  I  would 
as  soon  distrust  your  honour,  as  distrust 
him." 

"  It  would  seem  so,  Sergeant ;  it  would 
indeed  seem  so.  But  Jasper  is  not  the  Path- 
finder after  all,  and  I  will  own,   Dunham,  I 
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should  put  more  faith  in  the  lad,  if  he  didn't 
speak  French/' 

**  It 's  no  recommendation  in  my  eyes,  I 
assure  your  honour ;  but  the  boy  learned  it 
by  compulsion,  as  it  were,  and  ought  not  to  be 
condemned  too  hastily  for  the  circumstance,  by 
your  honour's  leave.  If  he  does  speak  French, 
it 's  because  he  can'^t  well  help  it.**^ 

"  It 's  a  d — d  lingo,  and  never  did  any 
one  good — at  least  no  British  subject;  for  I 
suppose  the  French  themselves  must  talk  to- 
gether, in  some  language  or  other.  I  should 
have  much  more  faith  in  this  Jasper,  did  he 
know  nothing  of  their  language.  This  letter 
has  made  me  uneasy  ;  and,  were  there  another 
to  whom  I  could  trust  the  cutter,  I  would  devise 
some  means  to  detain  him  here.  I  have  spoken 
to  you  already  of  a  brother-in-law  who  goes 
with  you,  Sergeant,  and  who  is  a  sailor  ?  " 

**A  real  seafaring-man,  your  honour,  and 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  fresh  water.  I 
doubt  if  he  could  be  induced  to  risk  his  cha^ 
racter  on  a  lake,  and  I'm  certain  he  never 
could  find  the  station/' 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  The  last  is  probably  true,  and  then,  the 
man  cannot  know  enough  of  this  treacherous 
lake  to  be  fit  for  the  employment.  You  will 
have  to  be  doubly  vigilant,  Dunham.  1  give 
you  full  powers ;  and  should  you  detect  this 
Jasper  in  any  treachery,  make  him  a  sacrifice 
at  once  to  oiFended  justice." 

"Being  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  your 
honour,  he  is  amenable  to  martial  law  — " 

"  Very  true ;  then  iron  him,  from  his  head 
to  his  heels,  and  send  him  up  here,  in  his  own 
cutter.  That  brother-in-law  of  yours  must  be 
able  to  find  the  way  back,  after  he  has  once 
travelled  the  road." 

"  I  make  no  doubt,  Major  Dunham,  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  dl  that  will  be  necessary,  should 
Jasper  turn  out  as  you  seem  to  anticipate; 
though  I  think  I  would  risk  my  life  on  his 
truth." 

"  I  like  your  confidence — it  speaks  well  for 
the  fellow :  but  that  infernal  letter !  there  is 
such  an  air  of  truth  about  it ;  nay,  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  it,  touching  other  matters  — " 

"  I  think  your  honour   said  it  wanted   the 
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name  at  the  bottom ;  a  great  omission  for  an 
honest  man  to  make.'' 

*'  Quite  right,  Dunham,  and  no  one  but  a 
rascal,  and  a  cowardly  rascal  in  the  bargain, 
would  write  an  anonymous  letter  on  private 
affairs.  It  ti  different,  however,  in  war ;  de- 
spatches are  feigned,  and  artifice  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  justifiable." 

'^  Military  manly  artifices,  sir,  if  you  will ; 
such  as  ambushes,  surprises,  feints,  false  at- 
tacks, and  even  spies ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
true  soldier  who  could  wish  to  undermine  the 
character  of  an  honest  young  man,  by  such 
means  as  these/^ 

"  I  have  met  with  many  strange  events,  and 
some  stranger  people,  in  th^  course  of  my 
experience.  But  fare  you  well,  Sergeant;  I 
must  detain  you  no  longer.  You  are  now  on 
your  guard,  and  I  recommend  to  you  un- 
tiring vigilance.  I  think  Muir  means  shortly 
to  retire ;  and  should  you  fully  succeed  in  this 
enterprise,  my  influence  will  not  be  wanting,  in 
endeavouring  to  put  you  in  the  vacancy,  to 

which  you  have  many  claims." 

f2 
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"  1  humUj  tfaank  joitr  hammr'  cod!^  -xtf 
turned  the  Sergeant,  who  b«d  been  taaain^li 
in  this  manoer,  aaj  time  for.  the  tweatf  pm- 
ceding  yews,  *<  and  hope,  I  ahaU  never  djj^gmee 
my  station,  whatever  it  maybe.  laQ^'irhat 
nature  and  Proridence  hare  made.  m^-iBJ 
hope  I  'm  aatiafied.'" 

**  You  bare  not  forgotten,  the  howitier?^'.  . , 

"  Jasper  took  it.oQ  board  thu  mominj^  or" 

"  Be  vary,  and  do  not  trust  that  man  uiK 
neceHsarily.  Make  a  confidant  of  Pathfinder  at 
once ;  he  may  be  of  service  in  detecting  any 
villany  that  may  be  stirring.  His  simple  ho- 
nesty will  favour  his  observation,  by  conceal- 
ing it.     He  mutt  be  true." 

"  For  him,  sir,  my  own  head  shall  answer, 
or  even  my  rank  in  the  regiment.  1  have  seen 
bim  too  often  tried  to  doubt  him." 

"  Of  all  wretched  sensations,  Dunham,  di^ 
trust,  where  one  is  compelled  to  confide,  is  the 
most  painful.  You  have  bethought  you  of  the 
spare  flints  P "" 

"  A  sergeant  is  a  safe  commander  for  all  such 
details,  your  honour." 
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"  WeU,  then,  give  me  your  hand,  Dunham. 
God  bless  you !  and  may  you  be  successful ! 
Muir  means  to  retire, — by  the  way,  let  the  man 
have  an  equal  chance  with  your  daughter,  for  it 
may  facilitate  future  operations  about  the  pro- 
motion.  One  would  retire  more  cheerfully  with 
such  a  companion  as  Mabel,  than  in  cheerless 
widowerhood,  and  with  nothing  but  oneself  to 
love, — and  such  a  self,  too,  as  Davy's  !^ 

^  I  hope,  sir,  my  child  will  make  a  prudent 
choice,  and  I  think  her  mind  is  already  pretty 
much  made  up  in  favour  of  Pathfinder.  Still 
she  shall  have  fair  play,  though  disobedience  is 
the  next  crime  to  mutiny." 

'^  Have  all  the  ammunition  carefully  exa- 
mined  and  dried,  as  soon  as  you  arrive ;  the 
damp  of  the  lake  may  afiect  it :  and  now, 
once  more,  farewell.  Sergeant.  Beware  of  that 
Jasper,  and  consult  with  Muir  in  any  diffi- 
culty. I  shall  expect  you  to  return  trium- 
phant, this  day  month.*^ 

*^  God  bless  your  honour !  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me,  I  trust  to  you,  Major  Duncan, 
to  care  for  an  old  soldier's  character .^^ 
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"  Rely  on  me,  Dunham  —  you  will  rely  on 
a  friend.  Be  vigilant :  remember  you  will  be 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion  ; — pshaw !  of  no 
lion  neither;  but  of  treacherous  tigers:  in 
their  very  jaws,  and  beyond  support.  Have 
the  flints  counted  and  examined  in  the  morn- 
ing,— and — farewell,  Dunham,  farewell !" 

The  Sergeant  took  the  extended  hand  of  his 
superior  with  proper  respect,  and  they  finally 
parted  ;  liundie  hastening  into  his  own  mov- 
able  abode,  while  the  other  left  Uie  fort,  de- 
scended to  the  beach,  and  got  into  a  boat. 

Duncan  of  Lundie'had  said  no  more  than 
the  truth,  when  he  spoke  of  the  painful  nature 
of  distrust ;  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  treacherous 
in  its  workings,  the  most  insidious  in  its  ap- 
proaches, and  the  least  at  the  command  of  a 
gen«t)U8  temperament.  While  doubt  exists, 
everything  may  be  suspected ;  the  thoughts, 
having  no  definite  facts  to  set  bounds  to  their 
wanderings,  and  distrust  once  admitted,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  conjecture 
may  lead,   or   whither  credulity   may  follow. 
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That  which  had  previously  seemed  innocent, 
assumes  the  hue  of  guilt,  as  soon  as  this 
uneasy  tenant  has  taken  possession  of  the 
thoughts;  and  nothing  is  said  or  done  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  colourings  and  dis- 
figurations of  jealousy  and  apprehension.  If 
this  is  true  in  ordinary  affairs,  it  is  doubly 
true  when  any  heavy  responsibility,  involving 
life  or  death,  weighs  on  the  unsettled  mind  of 
its  subject; — as  in  the  case  of  the  military 
commander,  or  the  agent  in  the  management 
of  any  great  political  interest.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  then,  that  Sergeant  Dunham, 
after  he  had  parted  from  his  commanding 
officer,  was  likely  to  forget  the  injunctions  he 
had  received.  He  thought  highly  of  Jasper 
in  general ;  but  distrust  had  been  insinuated 
between  his  former  confidence  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  duty;  and,  as  he  now  felt  that  every- 
thing depended  on  his  own  vigilance,,  by  the 
time  the  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  Scud, 
he  was  in  a  proper  humour  to  let  no  suspi- 
cious circumstance  go  unheeded,  or  any  un- 
usual movement  in  the  young  sailor  pass  with* 
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out  its  comment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
viewed  things  in  the  light  suited  to  his  pecu- 
liar mood ;  and  his  precautions,  as  well  as  his 
distrust,  partook  of  the  habits,  opinions,  and 
education  of  the  man. 

The  Scud's  kedge  was  lifted,  as  soon  as  the 
boat  with  the  Sergeant,  who  was  the  last  per- 
son expected,  was  seen  to  quit  the  shore,  and 
the  head  of  the  cutter  was  cast  to  the  east- 
ward hy  means  of  the  sweeps.  A  few  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  soldiers 
ftided,  now  sent  the  light  craft  into  the  line 
of  the  current  that  flowed  from  the  river, 
when  she  was  suffered  to  drift  into  the  offing 
again.  As  yet  there  was  no  wind,  the  light 
and  almost  imperceptible  air  from  the  lake, 
that  had  existed  previously  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  having  entirely  failed. 

All  this  time  an  unusual  quiet  prevailed  in 
the  cutter.  It  appeared  as  if  those  on  board 
of  her  felt  that  they  were  entering  upon  an 
uncertain  enterprise,  in  the  obscurity  of  night ; 
and  that  their  duty,  the  hour,  and  the  manner 
of  their  departure   lent   a   solemnity  to  their 
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movements.  Discipline  also  came  in  aid  of 
these  feelings.  Most  were  silent;  and  those 
who  did  speak,  spoke  seldom  and  in  low  voices. 
In  this  manner,  the  cutter  set  slowly  out  into 
the  lake,  until  she  had  got  as  far  as  the  river- 
current  would  carry  her,  when  she  became 
stationary,  waiting  for  the  usual  land-breeze. 
An  interval  of  half  an  hour  followed,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  Scud  lay  as 
motionless  as  a  log,  floating  on  the  water. 
While  the  little  changes  just  mentioned  were 
occurring  in  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  not- 
withstanding the  general  quiet  that  prevailed, 
all  conversation  had  not  been  repressed ;  for 
Sergeant  Dunham,  having  first  ascertained  that 
both  his  daughter  and  her  female  companion 
were  on  the  quarter-deck,  led  the  Pathfinder 
to  the  after-cabin,  where,  closing  the  door  with 
great  caution,  and  otherwise  making  certain  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  eaves-droppers,  he 
commenced  as  follows  : — 

^^  It  is  now  many  years,  my  friend,  since 
you  began  to  experience  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  woods  in  my  company.^ 

f5 
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"  It  is,  Sergeant ;  yes  it  is.  I  sometimes 
fear  I  am  too  old  for  Mabel,  who  was  not 
born  until  you  and  I  had  fought  the  Frenchers 
as  comrades.'" 

"  No  fear  on  that  account.  Pathfinder,  I 
was  near  your  age  before  I  prevailed  on  the 
mind  of  her  mother ;  and  Mabel  is  a  steady 
thoughtful  girl,  one  that  will  regard  cha- 
racter more  than  anything  else.  A  lad  like 
Jasper  Eau-douce,  for  instance,  will  have  no 
chance  with  her,  though  he  is  both  young  and 
comely." 

"Does  Jasper  think  of  marrying  P"  inquired 
the  guide,  simply,  but  earnestly. 

"I  should  hope  not  —  at  least,  not  until 
he  has  satisfied  every  one  of  his  fitness  to  pos- 
sess  a  wife." 

"  Jasper  is  a  gallant  boy,  and  one  of  great 
gifts  in  his  way ;  he  may  claim  a  wife  as  well 
as  another." 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  Pathfinder,  I 
brought  you  here  to  talk  about  this  very 
youngster.  Major  Duncan  has  received  some 
information  which  has  led  him  to  suspect  that 
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£au-douce  is  false,  and  in  the  pay  of  the 
enemy;  I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.^ 

"  Anan  ?^ 

**  I  say,  the  Major  suspects  Jasper  of  being 
a  traitor  —  a  French  spy  —  or  what  is  worse, 
of  being  bought  to  betray  us.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  this  effect,  and  has  been 
charging  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy^s 
movements ;  for  he  fears  we  shall  meet  with 
enemies  when  we  least  suspect  it,  and  by  his 
means.^ 

**  Duncan  of  Lundie  has  told  you  this.  Ser- 
geant Dunham  ?  ^ 

'<  He  has,  indeed.  Pathfinder ;  and  though  I 
have  been  loath  to  believe  anything  to  the 
injury  of  Jasper,  I  have  a  feeling  which  tells 
me  I  ought  to  distrust  him.  Do  you  believe 
in  presentiments,  my  friend  ?'^ 

"In  what,  Sergeant?'* 

"  Presentiments,  —  a  sort  of  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  events  that  are  about  to  happen. 
The  Scotch  of  our  regiment  are  great  sticklers 
for  such  things ;  and  my  opinion  of  Jasper  is 
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changing  so  fast,  that  I  begin  to  fear  there 

must  be  some  truth  in  their  doctrines." 

"  But  you  've  been  talking  with  Duncan  of 
Lundie  concerning  Jasper,  and  his  words  have 
raised  misgivings." 

*'  Not  it ;  not  so  in  the  least :  for,  whOe 
conversing  with  the  Major,  my  feelings  were 
altogether  the  other  way;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  all  I  could,  that  he  did  the 
lx>y  injustice.  But  there  is  no  use  in  holding 
out  against  a  presentiment,  I  find ;  and  I  fe«r 
there  is  something  in  the  suspicion  after  all.** 

"  I  know  nothing  of  presentiments,  Ser- 
geant; but  I  have  known  Jasper  Eau-douce 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  as  much  faith 
in  his  honesty  as  1  have  in  my  own,  or  that  of 
the  Sarpent  himself." 

"  But  the  Serpent,  Pathfinder,  has  his  tricks 
and  ambushes  in  war  as  well  as  another." 

"  Ay,  them  are  his  natVal  gifts,  and  are 
such  as  belong  to  his  people.  Neither  red- 
skin nor  pale-face  can  deny  natur';  but  Chin- 
gachgook  is  not  a  man  to  feel  a  presentiment 
against." 
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*^  That  I  believe ;  nor  should  I  have  thought 
ill  of  Jasper  this  very  morning.  It  seems  to 
me.  Pathfinder,  since  I  've  taken  up  this  pre- 
sentiment, that  the  lad  does  not  bustle  about 
his  deck  naturally,  as  he  used  to  do ;  but  that 
he  is  silent,  and  moody,  and  thoughtful,  like 
a  man  who  has  a  load  on  his  conscience.^ 

**  Jasper  is  never  noisy  ;  and  he  tells  me 
noisy  ships  are  generally  ill-worked  ships. 
Master  Cap  agrees  in  this,  too.  No,  no;  I 
will  believe  nought  against  Jasper  until  I  see 
it.  Send  for  your  brother.  Sergeant,  and  let 
us  question  him  in  this  matter ;  for  to  sleep 
with  distrust  of  one^s  friend  in  the  heart,  is 
like  sleeping  with  lead  there.  I  have  no  faith 
in  your  presentiments.^^ 

The  Sergeant,  although  he  scarcely  knew 
himself  with  what  object,  complied,  and  Cap 
was  summoned  to  join  in  the  consultation.  As 
Pathfinder  was  more  collected  than  his  com- 
panion, and  felt  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  party  accused,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  spokesman. 

^^  We  have  asked  you  to  come  down,  Mas^ 
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ter  Cap,"  he  commenced,  "  in  order  to  inquire 
if  ^ou  have  remarked  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  in  the  raovemcnts  uf  Eau-douce  thia 
evening," 

"  His  movements  are  common  enough]  I 
dare  say,  for  fresh  water,  Itlaster  Pathfinder, 
though  we  should  think  most  of  his  proceed- 
ings irregular,  down  on  the  coast." 

"  Ves,  yes;  we  know  you  will  never  agree 
with  the  lad  ahoitt  the  manner  the  cutter  ought 
to  be  munaged ;  but  it  is  on  another  point  we 
wish  your  opinion." 

The  Pathfinder  then  explained  to  Cap  the 
nature  of  the  Buspicioas  which  the  Sergeant 
entertained,  and  the  reasons  why  they  bad 
been  excited,  bo  far  as  the  latter  had  been 
communicated  by  Major  Duncan. 

"The  youngster  talks  French,  does  be?" 
said  Cap. 

"  They  say  be  speaks  it  better  than  com- 
mon," returned  the  Sergeant  gravely.  "  Path- 
finder knows  this  to  be  true." 

"  I  '11  not  gainsay  it,  I  '11  not  gainsay  it," 
answered  the  guide :  "  at  least,  they  tell   me 
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such  18  the  fact*  But  this  would  prove  no- 
thing ag'in'  a  Mississagua,  and,  least  of  all, 
ag^in'  one  like  Jasper.  I  speak  the  Mingo 
dialect  myself,  having  learnt  it  while  a  pri- 
soner among  the  reptyles;  but  who  will  say  I 
am  their  friend?  Not  that  I  am  an  enemy 
either,  according  to  Indian  notions;  though  I 
am  their  enemy,  I  will  admit,  agreeable  to 
Christianity.** 

"  Ay,  Pathfinder ;  —  but  Jasper  did  not  get 
bis  French  as  a  prisoner:  he  took  it  in  boy- 
hood, when  the  mind  is  easily  impressed,  and 
gets  its  permanent  notions ;  when  nature  has 
a  presentiment,  as  it  were,  which  way  the  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  incline.^ 

"  A  very  just  remark,"  added  Cap,  "  for  that 
is  the  time  of  life  when  we  all  learn  the  Cate- 
chism, and  other  moral  improvements.  The 
Sergeant^s  observation  shows  that  he  under- 
stands human  nature,  and  I  agree  with  him 
perfectly  ;  it  is  a  damnable  thing  for  a  young- 
ster, up  here,  on  this  bit  of  fresh  water,  to 
talk  French.  If  it  were  down  on  the  Atlantic 
now,  where  a  seafaring-man  has  occasion  some- 
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timts  to  converse  with  a  pilot,  or  a  linguister, 
in  that  language,  I  should  not  think  eo  much 
of  it,  —  though  we  always  look  with  suspicion, 
even  there,  at  a  shipmate  who  knows  too  much 
of  the  tongue;  but  up  here,  on  Ontario,  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  most  suspicious  circumst&nce/' 

"  But  Jasper  must  talk  in  French  to  the 
people  on  the  other  shore,"  said  Pathfinder, 
*'  or  hold  his  tongue,  as  there  are  none  but 
French  to  speak  to." 

"  You  doti't  mean  to  tell  me,  Pathfinder, 
that  France  lies  hereaway,  on  the  opposite 
coast?"  cried  Cap,  jerking  a  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  Caoadas :  "  that 
one  side  of  this  bit  of  fresh  water  is  York, 
and  the  other,  France  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  this  is  York,  and  that 
is  Upper  Canada;  and  that  English  and  Dutch 
and  Indian  are  spoken  in  the  first,  and  French 
and  Indian  in  the  last.  Even  the  Mingos 
have  got  many  of  the  French  words  in  their 
dialect,  and  it  is  no  improvement,  neither.'" 

"  Very  true  :  —  and  what  sort  of  people  are 
the   Mingos,   my  friend?"  inquired   the  Ser- 
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geanty  touching  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  by 
way  of  enforcing  a  remark,  the  inherent  truth 
of  which  sensibly  increased  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  speaker :  •*  no  one  knows  them 
better  than  yourself,  and  I  ask  you  what  sort 
of  a  tribe  are  they  ?*" 

Jasper  is  no  Mingo,  Sergeant.^ 
He  speaks  French,  and  he  might  as  well 
be,  in  that  particular.  Brother  Cap,  can  you 
recollect  no  movement  of  this  unfortunate 
young  man  in  the  way  of  his  calling,  that 
would  seem  to  denote  treachery  ?" 

**  Not  distinctly,  Sergeant,  though  he  has 
gone  to  work  wrong-end  foremost  half  his 
time.  It  is  true,  that  one  of  his  hands  coiled 
a  rope  against  the  sun,  and  he  called  it  querl- 
ing  a  rope,  too,  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  about ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  anything 
was  meant  by  it ;  though,  I  dare  say,  the 
French  coil  half  their  running  rigging  the 
wrong  way,  and  may  call  it,  *  querling  it 
down,^  too,  for  that  matter.  Then  Jasper  him- 
self belayed  the  end  of  the  jib-halyards  to  a 
stretcher  in  the  rigging,  instead  of  bringing 
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in  to   the  mast,  where   they  belong,  at  least 

amung  British  sailors." 

"  I  dare  say  Jasper  may  have  got  some 
Canada  notions  about  working  his  craft,  from 
being  so  much  on  the  other  side — "  Pathfinder 
interposed ;  "  but  catching  an  idee,  or  a  word, 
isn't  treachery  and  bad  faith.  I  sometimes  get 
an  idee  from  the  Mingos  themselves;  but  my 
heart  has  always  been  with  the  Dclawares. 
No,  no,  Jasper  is  true ;  and  the  King  might 
trust  him  with  his  crown,  just  as  he  would 
trust  his  eldest  son,  who,  as  he  is  to  wear  it 
one  day,  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to 
steal  it." 

"  Fine  talking,  fine  talking  T  said  Cap, 
rising  to  spit  out  of  the  cabin-window,  as  is 
customary  with  men  when  they  most  feel  their 
own  great  moral  strength,  and  happen  to  chew 
tobacco ;  "  all  fine  talking.  Master  Pathfinder, 
but  d — d  little  logic.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Sing's  majesty  cannot  lend  his  crown,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which  re- 
quire him  to  near  it  at  all  times,  in  order  that 
his  sacred  person  may  be  known,  just  as  the 
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silver  oar  is  necessary  to  a  sheriff's  officer 
afloat.  In  the  next  place,  it  ^s  high  treason,  by 
law,  for  the  eldest  son  of  his  Majesty  ever  to 
covet  the  crown  or  to  have  a  child,  except  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  either  would  derange  the 
succession.  Thus  you  see,  friend  Pathfinder, 
that  in  order  to  reason  truly,  one  must  get 
under  way,  as  it  might  be,  on  the  right  tack. 
Law  is  reason,  and  reason  is  philosophy,  and 
philosophy  is  a  steady  drag ;  whence  it  follows 
that  crowns  are  regulated  by  law,  reason,  and 
philosophy."" 

^*  I  know  little  of  all  this.  Master  Cap ;  but 
nothing  short  of  seeing  and  feeling  will  make 
me  think  Jasper  Western  a  traitor." 

"There  you  are  wrong  again.  Pathfinder; 
for  there  is  a  way  of  proving  a  thing  much 
more  conclusively  than  by  either  seeing  or 
feeling,  or  by  both  together :  and  that  is  by  a 
circumstance." 

*^  It  may  be  so,  in  the  settlements;  but  it  is 
not  so,  here,  on  the  lines." 

*^It  is  so  in  nature,  which  is  monarch  over 
all.     Now,   according    to  our   senses,    young 
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Eau-douce  is  this  moment  on  deck,  and  by 
going  up  there,  either  of  us  might  see  and  feel 
him ;  but,  should  it  afterwards  appear  that  a 
fact  was  communicated  to  the  French  at  this 
precis  moment,  which  fact  no  one  but  Jasper 
could  communicate ;  why,  we  should  be  bound 
to  believe  that  the  circumstance  was  true,  and 
that  our  eyes  and  fingers  deceived  us.  Any 
lawyer  will  tell  you  that." 

"  This  is  hardly  righl,"  said  Pathfinder  ; 
"  nor  is  it  possible,  seeing  that  it  is  ag^'n'  fact." 

"  It  is  much  mote  than  possible,  mj  worthy 
guide ;  it  is  law ;  absolute  King's  law  of  the 
realm,  and,  as  such,  to  be  respected  and  obey- 
ed. I  'd  hang  my  own  brother  on  such  testi- 
mony, no  reflections  on  the  family  being, 
meant,  Sergeant.'^ 

"God  knows  how  far  all  this  applies  to 
Jasper;  though  I  do  believe  Mr.  Cap  is  right, 
as  to  the  law.  Pathfinder;  circumstances  being 
much  stronger  than  the  senses,  on  such  oc- 
casions. We  must  all  of  us  be  watchful,  and 
nothing  suspicious  should  be  overlooked." 

"  Now  I  recollect  me,"  continued  Cap,  agaia 
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using  the  window,  ^*  there  was  a  circunistancef 
just  after  we  came  on  board  this  evening,  that 
is  extremely  suspicious,  and  which  may  be  set 
down  at  once  as  a  makeweight  against  this 
lad.  Jasper  bent  on  the  King^s  ensign,  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  while  he  pretended  to  be 
looking  at  Mabel  and  the  soldier's  wife,  giving 
directions  about  showing  them  below  here, 
and  all  that,  he  got  the  flag  union  down  !'' 

"  That  might  have  been  accident,*'  returned 
the  Sergeant,  **  for  such  a  thing  has  happened 
to  myself;  besides,  the  halyards  lead  to  a 
pulley,  and  the  flag  would  have  come  right, 
or  not,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
lad  hoisted  it.'' 

"  A  pulley  ! "  exclaimed  Cap,  with  strong 
disgust ;  **  I  wish.  Sergeant  Dunham,  I  could 
prevail  on  you  to  use  proper  terms.  An  en- 
sign-halyard-block is  no  more  a  pulley,  than 
your  halbert  is  a  boarding-pike.  It  is  true, 
that  by  hoisting  on  one  part,  another  part 
would  go  uppermost ;  but  I  look  upon  that 
afiair  of  the  ensign,  now  you  have  mentioned 
your  suspicions,  as  a  circumstance,  and  shall 
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bear  it  in  mind.  I  trust  supper  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  however,  even  if  we  have  a  hold 
full  of  traitors," 

"  It  will  be  duly  attended  to,  brother  Cap  ; 
but  I  shall  count  on  you,  for  aid  in  managing 
the  Scud,  should  anything  occur  to  induce  me 
to  arrest  Jasper." 

"  I  '11  not  fail  you,  Sergeant ;  and  in  such  an 
event  you'll  probably  learn  what  this  cutter 
can  really  perform  ;  for,  as  yet,  1  fancy  it  is 
pretty  much  matter  of  guesswork." 

"  Well,  for  ray  part,"  said  PatbEnder,  draw- 
ing a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  shall  cling  to  the  hope 
of  Jasper's  innocence,  and  recommend  plain 
dealing,  by  asking  the  lad  liimself,  without 
further  delay,  whether  he  is  or  ii  not  a  traitor. 
1 11  put  Jasper  Western  against  all  the  pre> 
sentiments  and  circumstances  in  the  colony.* 

"  That  will  never  do,"  rejoined  the  Sergeant. 
*'  The  responsibility  of  this  affair  rests  with 
me,  and  I  request  and  enjoin,  that  nothing 
be  said  to  any  one  without  my  knowledge. 
We  will  all  keep  watchful  eyes  about  us,  and 
take  proper  note  of  circumstances.'" 
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Ay,  ay!  circumstances  are  the  things 
after  all,^  returned  Cap.  ^*  One  circumstance 
is  worth  fifty  facts.  That  I  know  to  be  the 
law  of  the  realm.  Many  a  man  has  been 
hanged  on  circumstances.^ 

The  conversation  now  ceased,  and  after  a 
short  delay,  the  whole  party  returned  to  the 
deck,  each  individual  disposed  to  view  the 
conduct  of  the  suspected  Jasper  in  the  man- 
ner most  suited  to  his  own  habits  and  cha- 
racter. 
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Even  »uch  a  man,  so  feiat,  so  spiritless) 

So  dull,  »o  dead  io  look,  so  woe-begooe, 

Drew  Priam's  curiaiii  in  ilie  dead  of  nighi, 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Trojr  was  burned. 

Shaisfeake. 

All  this  time,  matters  were  elsewhere  pas^ 
tug  in  their  usual  train.  Jasper,  like  the 
weather  and  his  vessel,  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  the  land<l>reeze ;  while  the  soldiers,  accus- 
tomed to  early  rising,  liad,  to  a  man,  sought 
their  pallets  in  the  main  hold.  None  remained 
on  deck  but  the  people  of  the  cutter,  Mr. 
Muir,  and  the  two  females.  Tlie  Quarter- 
Master  was  endeavouring  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  Mabel,  while  our  heroine  herself, 
little  affected  by  hts  assiduities,  which  she  as- 
cribed partly  to  the  habitual  gallantry  of  a 
soldier,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  her  own  pretty 
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face,  was  enjoying  the  peculiarities  of  a  scene 
and  situation  that,  to  her,  were  full  of  the 
charms  of  novelty. 

The  sails  had  been  hoisted,  but  as  yet  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion ;  and  so  still  and 
placid  was  the  lake,  that  not  the  smallest  mo- 
tion was  perceptible  in  the  cutter.  She  had 
drifted  in  the  river-current  to  a  distance  a 
little  e^tceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
land,  and  there  she  lay,  beautiful  in  her  sym- 
metry and  form,  but  like  a  fixture.  Young 
Jasper  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  near  enough 
to  hear  occasionally  the  conversation  which 
passed;  but  too  diffident  of  his  own  claim, 
and  too  intent  on  his  duties,  to  attempt  to 
mingle  in  it.  The  fine  blue  eyes  of  Mabel 
followed  his  motions  in  curious  expectation, 
and  more  than  once  the  Quarter-Master  had 
to  repeat  his  compliments  ere  she  heard  them, 
so  intent  was  she  on  the  little  occurrences  of 
the  vessel,  and,  we  might  add,  so  indifierent  ^ 
to  the  eloquence  of  her  companion.  At  length, 
even  Mr.  Muir  became  silent,  and  there  was  a 
deep  stillness  on  the  water.     Presently  an  oar- 
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blade  fell  in  a  boat,  beneath  the  fort,  and  the 
sound  reached  the  cutter  as  distinctly  as  if  it 
had  been  produced  on  her  deck.  Then  came  a 
murmur,  like  a  sigh  of  the  night,  a  fluttering 
of  the  canvass,  the  creaking  of  the  boom,  and 
the  flap  of  the  jib.  These  well-known  sounds 
were  followed  by  a  slight  heel  in  the  cutter, 
and  by  the  bellying  of  all  the  sails. 

^^  Here  ^s  the  wind,  Anderson,^  ca&ed  out 
Jasper  to  the  oldest  of  bis  sailors ;  **  take  the 
helm." 

This  brief  order  was  obeyed ;  the  helm  was 
put  up,  the  cutter'^s  bows  fell  off;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  water  was  beard  murmuring 
under  her  head,  as  the  Scud  glanced  through 
the  lake  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  in  the  hour. 
All  this  passed  in  profound  silence,  when  Jas- 
per again  gave  the  order  to  **  ease  off  the  sheets 
a  little,  and  keep  her  along  the  land." 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  party  from 
the  after-cabin  reappeared  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 

^^  You  \e  no  inclination,  Jasper  lad,  to  trust 
yourself  too  near  our  neighbours  the  French,*" 
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observed  Muir,  who  took  that  occasion  to  re- 
coiDmence  the  discourse.  ^^  Well,  well,  your 
prudence  will  never  be  questioned  by  me,  for  I 
like  the  Canadas  as  little  as  you  can  possibly 
like  them  yourself.*^ 

^^  I  hug  this  shore,  Mr.  Muir,  on  account  of 
the  wind.  The  land-breeze  is  always  freshest 
close  in,  provided  you  are  not  so  near  as  to 
make  a  lee  of  the  trees.  We  have  Mexico  Bay 
to  cross ;  and  that,  on  the  present  course,  will 
give  us  quite  offing  enough.^ 

**  I  ^m  right  glad  it  ^s  not  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,'*'  put  in  Cap,  "  which  is  a  part  of 
the  world  I  would  rather  not  visit  in  one  of 
your  inland  craft.  Does  your  cutter  bear  a 
weather  helm,  Master  Eau-douce  ?  " 

*^  She  is  easy  on  her  rudder,  Master  Cap ; 
but  likes  looking  up  at  the  breeze  as  well  as 
another,  wlien  in  lively  motion.'' 

^^  I  suppose  you  have  such  things  as  reefs, 
though  you  can  hardly  have  occasion  to  use 
them?" 

MabePs  bright  eye  detected  the  smile  that 
gleamed,  for  an  instant,  on  Jasper's  handsome 
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face;  but  do  one  else  saw  that  momentary 
exhibition  of  surprise  and  contempt 

^*  We  have  r^fs,  and  often  have  occanoQ  to 
use  thero,^  quietly  returned  the  young  man. 
*^  Before  we  get  in,  Master  Cap,  an  oppor- 
tunity may  offer  to  show  you  the  manner  in 
which  we  do  so ;  for  there  is  easterly  weather 
brewing,  and  the  wind  cannot  chop,  even  on 
the  ocean  itself,  more  readily  than  it  flies  round 
on  Lake  Ontario.'" 

"  So  much  for  knowing  no  better  !  I  have 
seen  the  wind,  in  the  Atlantic,  fly  round  like 
a  coach- wheel,  in  a  way  to  keep  your  sails 
shaking  for  an  hour,  and  the  ship  would  be- 
come perfectly  motionless  from  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn." 

"  We  have  no  such  sudden  changes  here, 
certainly,"  Jasper  mildly  answered  ;  "  though 
we  think  ourselves  liable  to  unexpected  shifts 
of  wind.  I  hope,  however,  to  carry  this  land- 
breeze  as  far  as  the  first  islands;  after  which, 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  our  being  seen 
and  followed  by  any  of  the  look-out  boats  from 
Frontenac." 
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Do  you  think  the  French  keep  spies  out 
on  the  broad  lake,  Jasper  ?"  inquired  the  Path- 
finder. 

"  We  know  they  do ;  one  was  off  Oswego, 
during  the  night  of  Monday  last.  A  bark 
canoe  came  close  in  with  the  eastern  point, 
and  landed  an  Indian  and  an  officer.  Had 
you  been  out-lying  that  night,  as  usual,  we 
should  have  secured  one,  if  not  both  of 
them." 

It  was  too  dark  to  betray  the  colour  that 
deepened  on  the  weather-burnt  features  of  the 
guide ;  for  he  felt  the  consciousness  of  having 
lingered  in  the  fort  that  night,  listening  to 
the  sweet  tones  of  MabePs  voice,  as  she  sang 
ballads  to  her  father,  and  gazing  at  a  counte- 
nance that,  to  him,  was  radiant  with  charms. 
Probity  in  thought  and  deed  being  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
mind,  while  he  felt  that  a  sort  of  disgrace 
ought  to  attach  to  his  idleness,  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned,  the  last  thought  that  could 
occur  would  be  to  attempt  to  palliate  or  deny 
his  negligence. 
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^  I  confess  it,  Jasper,  I  confess  it,*  he  aaidy 
humUy.  '*  Had  I  been  out  that  nigfatf-^And 
I  now  recollect  no  sufficient  reason  why  I  waa 
not,  — it  might,  indeed,  have  tamed  out  as 
you  say.** 

**  It  was  the  evening  you  passed  with 
us,  Pathfinder,*  Mabel  innocently  remarked ; 
"  surely  one  who  lives  so  much  of  his  time  in 
the  forest,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  may  be 
excused  for  giving  a  few  hours  of  his  time  to 
an  old  friend  and  his  daughter.*" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  've  done  little  else  but  idle 
since  we  reached  the  garrison,"  returned  the 
other,  sighing ;  ^^  and  it  is  well  that  the  lad 
should  tell  me  of  it:  the  idler  needs  a  re- 
buke—  yes,  he  needs  a  rebuke." 

**  Rebuke !  Pathfinder ;  I  never  dreamt  of 
saying  anything  disagreeable,  and  least  of  all 
would  I  think  of  rebuking  you;  because  a 
solitary  spy,  and  an  Indian  or  two,  have  es- 
caped us.  Now  I  know  where  you  were,  I 
think  your  absence  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world." 
''  I    think   nothing  of  it,  Jasper;    I  think 
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nothing  of  what  you  said,  since  it  was 
deserved.  We  are  all  human,  and  all  do 
wrong.^ 

"  This  is  unkind,  Pathfinder.'' 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  lad,  give  me  your 
hand.  It  wasn't  you  that  gave  the  lesson  ;  it 
was  conscience." 

**Well,  well,'*  interrupted  Cap,  "now  this 
latter  matter  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  it  hap- 
pened to  be  known  that  there  were  spies  near 
us,  so  lately.  This  looks  amazingly  like  a 
circumstance." 

As  the  mariner  uttered  the  last  sentence,  he 
pressed  a  foot  slily  on  that  of  the  Sergeant, 
and  nudged  the  guide  with  his  elbow,  winking, 
at  the  same  time,  though  this  sign  was  lost  in 
the  obscurity. 

*'  It  is  known,  because  their  trail  was  found 
next  day  by  the  Serpent,  and  it  was  that  of  a 
military  boot  and  a  moccasin.  One  of  our 
hunters,  moreover,  saw  the  canoe  crossing  to- 
wards Frontenac  next  morning.'' 

^^Did  the  trail  lead  near  the  garrison,  Jas- 
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per,"  Pathfioder  asked  in  a 
and  subdued,  that  it  resembled  the  tone 
rebuked  school-boy.     *'  Did  the  trail  lead 
the  garrison,  lad  p" 

"  We  thought  not ;  though,  of  course,  it  dE3 
not  cross  the  river.     It  was  followed  down  to 
the  eastern  point,  at  the  river's  mouth,  where 
what  was  doing  ia  port  might  be  seen ;  but; 
did  not  cross,  as  we  could  discover." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  get  under  way,  Mas> 
ter  Jasper,"  Cap  demanded,  " and  give  chase? 
On  Tuesday  morning  it  blew  a  good  breeze ; 
one  in  which  this  cutter  might  have  run  nine 
knots." 

"  That  may  do  on  the  ocean,  Master  Cap," 
put  in  Pathfinder,  "  but  it  would  not  do  here. 
Water  leaves  no  trail,  and  a  Mingo  and  a 
Frenchman  are  a  match  for  the  devil,  in  a 
pursuit." 

*'  Who  wants  a  trail,  when  the  chase  can  be 
seen  from  the  deck,  as  Jasper,  here,  said  was 
the  case  with  this  canoe .''  and  it  mattered 
nothing  if  there  were  twenty  of  your  Mingos 
and    Frenchmen,   with    a    good    British-built 
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bottom  in  their  wake.  I'll  engage,  Master 
Eau-deuce,  had  you  given  me  a  call,  that  said 
Tuesday  morning,  that  we  should  have  over- 
hauled the  blackguards." 

**  I  dare  say,  Master  Cap,  that  the  advice  of 
as  old  a  seaman  as  you  might  have  done  no 
harm  to  as  young  a  sailor  as  myself,  but  it  is 
a  long  and  a  hopeless  chase  that  has  a  bark 
canoe  in  it/' 

"  You  would  have  had  only  to  press  it  hard, 
to  drive  it  ashore." 

"  Ashore,  Master  Cap  !  You  do  not  un- 
derstand our  lake  navigation  at  all,  if  you 
suppose  it  an  easy  matter  to  force  a  bark  canoe 
ashore.  As  soon  as  they  find  theijiselves  press- 
ed, these  bubbles  paddle  right  into  the  wind's 
eye,  and  before  you  know  it,  you  find  yourself 
a  mile  or  two  dead  under  their  lee." 

"  You  don't  wish  me  to  believe.  Master 
Jasper,  that  any  one  is  so  heedless  of  drown- 
ing, as  to  put  oif  into  this  lake,  in  one  of  them 
egg-shells,  when  there  is  any  wind  ?" 

"  I  have  often  crossed  Ontario  in  a  bark 
canoe,  even  when  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
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sea  on.     Well   managed,   they  are   the   driest 
boats  of  which  we  have  any  koowkilgc." 

Cap  now  led  fain  brotber4B-Uv  wd  BmI»* 
finder  aside,  when  be  OHund  bim  dwt  Uw 
admisMoo  of  Jasper  concwning  the  aptet  «a» 
"  a  ciRunutaoee,"  and  **  a  strong  ^irirtaii 
stance^"  and  as  sucU  it  deserved  faia  dcMbwln 
investigatioD ;  while  his'  aeeoaat  of  the  e 
was  so  improliable,  as  to  wear  the  i 
of  browbeating  the  listeners.  Jasper  spoke 
confidently  of  the  character  of  the  tvo  indivi- 
duals who  had  landed,  and  this  Cap  deemed 
pretty  strong  proof  that  he  knew  more  about 
them  than  was  to  be  gathered  from  a  mere 
trail.  As  for  moccasins,  he  said  that  they 
were  worn  in  that  part  of  the  world  by-white 
men  as  well  as  by  Indians ;  he  had  purchased 
a  pair  himself;  and  boots,  it  was  notorious, 
did  not  particularly  make  a  soldier.  Although 
much  of  this  logic  was  thrown  away  on  the 
Sergeant,  still  it  produced  some  effect.'  He 
thought  it  a  little  singular  himself,  that  there 
should  have  been  spies  detected  so  near  the 
fort  and  he  know  nothing  of  it;  nor  did  he 
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believe  that  this  was  a  branch  of  knowledge 
that  fell  particularly  within  the  sphere  of  Jas- 
per. It  was  true  that  the  Scud  had,  once  or 
twice,  been  sent  across  the  lake  to  land  men 
of  this  character,  or  to  bring  them  off;  but 
then  the  part  played  by  Jasper,  to  his  own 
certain  knowledge,  was  very  secondary,  the 
master  of  the  cutter  remaining  as  ignorant  as 
any  one  else  of  the  purport  of  the  visits  of 
those  whom  be  had  carried  to  and  fro ;  nor 
did  he  see  why  he  alone,  of  all  present,  should 
know  anything  of  the  late  visit.  Pathfinder 
viewed  the  matter  differently.  With  his  habi- 
tual diffidence,  he  reproached  himself  with  a 
neglect  of  duty,  and  that  knowledge,  of  which 
the  want  struck  him  as  a  fault  in  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  possess  it,  appeared  a  merit 
in  the  young  man.  He  saw  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  Jasper's  knowing  the  facts  he  had 
related ;  while  he  did  feel  it  was  unusual,  not 
to  say  disgraceful,  that  he  himself  now  heard 
of  them  for  the  first  time. 

*^  As  for  moccasins.  Master  Cap,''  he  said, 
when  a   short   pause  invited    him    to   speak. 
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"  they  may  be  worn  by  pale-faces  as  well  as  by 
red-skins,  it  is  true,  though  they  never  ha\e 
the  same  trail  on  the  foot  of  one,  as  on  tlie  foot 
of  thu  other.  Anyone  who  is  used  to  the  woods, 
can  tell  the  footstep  of  an  Indian  from  t)ie 
footstep  of  a  white  man,  whether  it  be  made  by 
a  boot  or  a  moccasin.  It  will  need  better  evi- 
dence than  this  to  persuade  me  into  the  belief 
that  Jasper  is  false." 

"  You  will  allow.  Pathfinder,  that  there  are 
such  things  in  the  world  as  traitors  ?"  put  iD 
Cap  logically. 

"  I  never  knew  an  honest-minded  Mingo,  — 
one  that  you  could  put  faith  in,  if  he  had  a 
temptation  to  deceive  you.  Cheating  seems 
to  be  their  gift,  and  I  sometimes  think  they 
ought  to  be  pitied  for  it,  rather  than  parse- 
cuted." 

"  Then  why  not  believe  that  this  Jasper 
may  have  the  same  weakness?  A  man  is  a 
man,  and  human  nature  is  sometimes  but  a 
poor  concern,  as  I  know  hy  experience  :  I  may 
say  well  know  by  experience, — at  least,  I  speak 
from  my  own  human  nature." 
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This  was  the  opening  of  another  long  and 
desultory  conversation,  in  which  the  probabi- 
lity of  Jasper's  guilt  or  innocence  was  argued 
pro  and  con,  until  both  the  Sergeant  and  his 
brother-in-law  had  nearly  reasoned  themselves 
into  settled  convictions  in  favour  of  the  first, 
while  their  companion  grew  sturdier  and  stur- 
dier in   his  defence  of  the  accused,  and  still 
more  fixed  in  his  opinion  of  his  being  unjustly 
charged   with    treachery.      In   this   there   was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  things ; 
for  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  arriving  at 
any  particular  notion,  than  by  undertaking  to 
defend  it;    and  among   the  most  obstinate  of 
our  opinions  may  be  classed  those  which  are 
derived  from  discussions  in  which  wc  affect  to 
search  for  truth,  while  in  reality  we  are  only 
fortifying  prejudice.      By  this  time,  the  Ser- 
geant had  reached  a  state  of  mind  that  dis- 
posed  him   to   view   every  act  of  the  young 
sailor  with  distrust,  and  he  soon  got  to  coin- 
cide with  his  relative  in  deeming  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  Jasper,  in  reference  to  the  spies, 
a  branch  of  information  that  certainly  did  not 
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cuQie   within   the  circle  of  his  regular  dutieG 

as  "  a  circumstance." 

While  this  matter  was  thus  discussed  near 
the  taffrail,  Mabel  sal  silently  by  the  companion- 
way,  Mr.  Muir  having  gone  below  to  look  after 
his  personal  comforts,  and  Jasper  standing  a 
little  aloof,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  eyes 
wandering  from  the  sails  to  the  clouds,  from 
the  clouds  to  the  dusky  outline  of  the  shore, 
from  the  shore  to  the  lake,  and  from  the  lake 
back  again  to  the  sails.  Our  heroine,  too, 
began  to  commune  with  her  own  thoughts. 
The  excitement  of  the  late  journey,  the  inci- 
dents which  marked  the  day  of  her  arrival  at 
the  fort,  the  meeting  with  a  father  who  was 
virtually  a  stranger  to  her,  the  novelty  of  her 
late  situation  in  the  garrison,  and  her  preecait 
voyage,  formed  a  vista  for  the  mind's-eye  to 
look  back  through,  that  seemed  lengthened 
into  months.  She  could  with  difficulty  believe 
that  she  had  so  recently  left  the  town,  with  all 
the  usages  of  civilized  life  i  and  she  wondered 
in  particular  that  the  incidents  which  had  oc- 
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curred  during  the  descent  of  the  Oswego,  had 
made  so  little  impression  on  her  mind.  Too 
inexperienced  to  know  that  events,  when  crowd- 
ed, have  the  effect  of  time,  or  that  the  quick 
succession  of  novelties  that  pass  before  us  in 
travelling  elevates  objects,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  dignity  of  events,  she  drew  upon  her  me- 
mory for  days  and  dates,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  she  had  known  Jasper,  and  the 
Pathfinder,  and  her  own  father,  but  little  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Mabel  was  a  girl  of  heart 
rather   than   of  imagination,    though    by   no 

4 

means  deficient  in  the  last,  and  she  could  not 
easily  account  for  the  strength  of  her  feelings 
in  connection  with  those  who  were  so  lately 
strangers  to  her;  for  she  was  not  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  analyze  her  sensations  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  influences  that  have 
just  been  mentioned.  As  yet,  however,  her 
pure  mind  was  free  from  the  blight  of  dis- 
trust, and  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  views 
of  eithisr  of  her  suitors ;  and  one  of  the  last 
thoughts  that  could  have  voluntarily  disturbed 
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her  confidence  would  have  been,  to  suppose  it 
poRsible  either  of  her  companions  was  a  traitor 
lo  liis  King  and  country. 

America,  at  the  lime  of  which  we  are  writing, 
was  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the  Ger- 
man family,  that  then  sat  on  the  British  throne; 
for,  as  is  the  fact  with  all  provinces,  the  virtues 
and  qualities  that  are  proclaimed  near  ^l>P^ 
centre  of  power,  as  incense  and  policy,  get^Kj 
be  B  part  of  political  faith,  utth  the  crcdulooit 
and  ignorant,  at  a  distance.  This  truth  is  just 
as  apparent  to-day,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
digies of  the  republic,  as  it  then  was  in  con- 
nection with  those  distant  rulers,  whose  merits 
it  was  always  safe  to  applaud,  and  whose 
demerits  it  was  treason  to  reveal.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  this  mental  dependence,  that 
public  opinion  is  so  much  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  designing ;  and  the  world,  in  the  midst 
of  its  idle  boasts  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment, is  left  to  receive  its  truths,  on  all  such 
points  as  touch  the  interests  of  the  powerful 
and  managing,  through  such  a  medium,  and 
such  a  medium  only,  as  may  serve  the  parti- 
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cular  views  of  those  who  pull  the  wires.^ 
Pressed  upon  by  the  subjects  of  France,  who 
were  then  encircling  the  British  colonies  with 
a  belt  of  forts  and  settlements  that  completely 
secured  the  savages  for  allies,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  Americans 
loved  the  English  more  than  they  hated  the 
French ;  and  those  who  then  lived,  probably 
would  have  considered  the  alliance  which  took 
place  between  the  cis- Atlantic  subjects  and  the 
ancient  rivals  of  the  British  Crown,  some  twenty 
years  later,  as  an  event  entirely  without  the 
circle  of  probabilities.  In  a  word,  as  fashions 
are  exaggerated  in  a  province,  so  are  opinions ; 
and  the  loyalty  that,  in  London,  merely  form- 
ed a  part  of  a  political  scheme,  at  New  York 
was  magnified  into  a  faith  that  might  almost 
have  moved  mountains.  Disaffection  was,  con- 
sequently, a  rare  offence;  and,  most  of  all, 
would  treason,  that  should  favour  France  or 
Frenchmen,  have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  provincials.  The  last  thing  that  Mabel 
would  suspect  of  Jasper,  was  the  very  crime 
with   which   he   now   stood   secretly  charged; 
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and,  if  others  near  her  endured  the  pains  of 
distrust,  she,  at  least,  was  filled  with  tlie  g^ 
nerous  confidence  of  a  woman.  As  yet,  uo 
whisper  had  reached  her  ear  to  disturb  the 
feeling  of  reliance  with  which  she  had  early 
regarded  the  young  sailor,  and  her  own  mtnd 
would  have  been  the  last  to  suggest  such  a 
thought  of  itself.  The  pictures  of  the  past 
Olid  of  the  present,  therefore,  that  exhibited 
themselves  so  rapidly  to  her  active  imagjiM- 
tion,  were  unclouded  with  a  shade  that  might 
affect  any  in  whom  she  felt  an  interest ;  and 
ere  she  had  mused,  in  the  manner  related,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  scene  around  her 
was  filled  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

The  season  and  the  night,  to  represent  them 
truly,  were  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  sen- 
sations which  youth,  health,  and  happiness  are 
wont  to  associate  with  novelty.  The  weather 
was  warm,  as  is  not  always  the  case  in  that 
region  even  in  summer,  while  the  air  that 
came  off  the  land,  in  breathing  currents, 
brought  with  it  the  coolness  and  fragrance 
of  the  forest.     The  wind  was  far  frum  being 
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fresh,  though  there  was  enough  of  it  to  drive 
the  Scud  merrily  ahead,  and,  perhaps,  to  keep 
attention  alive,  in  the  uncertainty  that  more 
or  less  accompanies  darkness.  Jasper,  how- 
ever,  appeared  to  regard  it  with  complacency, 
as  was  apparent  by  what  he  said  in  a  short 
dialogue  that  now  occurred  between  him  and 
Mabel. 

**At  this  rate,  Eau-douce,^^  for  so  Mabel 
had  already  learned  to  style  the  young  sailor, 
said  our  heroine,  ^*  we  cannot  be  long  in  reach- 
ing our  place  of  destination.^ 

^^  Has  your  father  then  told  you  what  that 
is,  Mabel  ?  ** 

^*  He  has  told  me  nothing ;  my  father  is 
too  much  of  a  soldier,  and  too  little  used 
to  have  a  family  around  him,  to  talk  of  such 
matters.  Is  it  forbidden  to  say  whither  we  are 
bound  ?  " 

"It  cannot  be  far,  while  we  steer  in  this 
direction,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  will  take 
us  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  the  French 
might  make  too  hot  for  us  ;  and  no  voyage  on 
this  lake  can  be  very  long."" 
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**  So  says  my  uncle  Gap ;  but  to  me,  Jasper, 
Ontario  and  the  ocean  appear  very  much  the 
same.^ 

*'  You  have  then  been  on  the  ocean ;  while 
I,  who  pretend  to  be  a  sailor,  have  never  yet 
seen  salt-water.  You  must  have  a  great  con* 
tempt  for  such  a  mariner  as  myself,  in  your 
heart,  Mabel  Dunham  ?^ 

**  Then  I  have  no  such  thing,  in  my  heart, 
Jasper  Eau-douce.  What  right  have  I,  a  girl 
without  experience  or  knowledge,  to  despise 
any,  much  less  one  like  you,  who  are  trusted 
by  the  Major,  and  who  command  a  vessel  like 
this  ?  I  have  never  been  on  the  ocean,  though 
I  have  seen  it;  and,  I  repeat,  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  this  lake  and  the  Atlantic.*" 

^^  Nor  in  them  that  sail  on  both  ?  I  was 
afraid,  Mabel,  your  uncle  had  said  so  much 
against  us  fresh-water  sailors,  that  you  had 
begun  to  look  upon  us  as  little  better  than 
pretenders  ?  ^ 

"Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  that  ac- 
count, Jasper ;  for  I  know  my  uncle,  and  he 
says  as  many  things  against   those  who  live 
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ashore,  when  at  York,  as  he  now  says  against 
those  who  sail  on  fresh  water.  No,  no ;  neither 
iny  father,  nor  myself,  think  anything  of  such 
opinions.  My  uncle  Cap,  if  he  spoke  openly, 
would  be  found  to  have  even  a  worse  notion 
of  a  soldier,  than  of  a  sailor  who  never  saw 
the  sea.^ 

"  But  your  father,  Mabel,  has  a  better  opi- 
nion of  soldiers  than  of  any  one  else  ?  he  wishes 
you.  to  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier  ?" 

**  Jasper  Eaudouce  ! — I,  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier !  My  father  wishes  it !  Why  should  he 
wish  any  such  thing  ?  what  soldier  is  there  in 
the  garrison  that  I  could  marry — that  he  could 
wish  me  to  marry  ?" 

"  One  may  love  a  calling  so  well,  as  to  fancy 
it  will  cover  a  thousand  imperfections/' 

"  But  one  is  not  likely  to  love  his  own  call- 
ing so  well,  as  to  cause  him  to  overlook  every- 
thing else.  You  say  my  father  wishes  me  to 
marry  a  soldier ;  and  yet  there  is  no  soldier, 
at  Oswego,  that  he  would  be  likely  to  give 
me  to.  I  am  in  an  awkward  position  ;  for 
while  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  the   wife 
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of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  garriflcmt  I 
think,  even  you  will  admit,  Jaspert  I  am  too 
good  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  commoa 
soldiers.^ 

As  Mabel  spoke  thus  frankly  she  Uushed, 
she  knew  not  why,  though  the  obscurity  con- 
cealed  the  fact  from  her  companion ;  and  she 
laughed  fidntly,  like  one  who  felt  that  the 
subject,  however  embarrassing  it  might  be, 
deserved  tu  be  treated  fairly.  Jasper,  it  would 
seem,  viewed  her  position  differently  from 
herself. 

"It  is  true,  Mabel,"  he  said,  "you  are  not 
what  is  called  a  lady,  in  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  — " 

"  Not  in  any  meaning,  Jasper,*'  the  gene- 
rous girl  eagerly  interrupted  ;  "  on  that  head, 
I  have  no  vanities,  I  hope.  Providence  has 
made  me  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant,  and  I 
am  content  to  remain  in  the  station  in  which 
I  was  bom.'' 

"But  all  do  not  remain  in  the  stations  in 
which  they  were  bom,  Mabel;  for  some  rise 
above  them,  and  some  fall  below  them.     Many 
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sergeants  have  become  officers — even  generals  ; 
and  why  may  not  sergeants^  daughters  become 
officers^  ladies  ? "" 

*^  In  the  case  of  Sergeant  Dunham's  daugh- 
ter, I  know  no  better  reason  than  the  fact 
that  no  officer  is  likely  to  wish  to  make  her 
his  wife/^  returned  Mabel,  laughing. 

**  You  may  think  so ;  but  there  are  some  in 
the  55th  that  know  better.  There  is  certainly 
one  officer  in  that  regiment,  Mabel,  who  does 
wish  to  make  you  his  wife." 

Quick  as  the  flashing  lightning,  the  rapid 
thoughts  of  Mabel  Dunham  glanced  over  the 
five  or  six  subalterns  of  the  corps,  who,  by  age 
and  inclinations,  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
form  such  a  wish;  and  we  should  do  injustice 
to  her  habits,  perhaps,  were  we  not  to  say  that 
a  lively  sensation  of  pleasure  rose  momentarily 
in  her  bosom,  at  the  thought  of  being  raised 
above  a  station  which,  whatever  might  be  her 
professions  of  contentment,  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  too  well  educated  to  fill  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  But  this  emotion  was  as  tran- 
sient as  it  was  sudden ;  for  Mabel  Dunham  was 
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a  gill  of  tcxi  much  pure  and  womanly  feeling 
to  view  the  marriage  tie,  through  anything  so 
worldly  as  the  mere  advantages  of  station. 
The  passing  emotion  was  a  thrill  produced  hy 
factitious  habits,  while  the  more  settled  opinion 
which  remained  was  the  offspring  of  nature 
snd  principles. 

"  I  know  no  officer  in  the  55th,  or  any  other 
regiment,  who  would  be  likely  to  do  so  foolish 
a  thing;  nor  do  I  think  I  myself  would  do  bo 
foolish  a  thing  as  to  marry  an  officer." 

*'  Foolish  !    Mabel." 

'*  Yes,  foolish,  Jasper.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  can  know,  what  the  world  would  think  of 
such  matters;  and  I  should  be  sorry,  very 
sorry,  to  find  that  my  husband  ever  regretted^ 
that  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  a  fancy  for  a  face 
or  a  figure,  as  to  have  married  the  daughter  of 
one  so  much  his  inferior  as  a  sergeant.'* 

"  Your  husband,  Mabel,  will  not  be  so  like- 
ly to  think  of  the  father,  as  to  think  of  the 
daughter." 

The  girl  was  talking  with  spirit,  though 
feeling  evidently  entered  into  her  part  of  the 
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discourse ;  but  she  paused  for  nearly  a  minute 
after  Jasper  bad  made  the  last  observation, 
before  she  uttered  another  word.  Then  she 
continued  in  a  manner  less  playful,  and  one 
critically  attentive  might  have  fancied  in  a 
manner  that  was  slightly  melancholy : — 

*<  Parent  and  child  ought  so  to  live  as  not  to 
have  two  hearts,  or  two  modes  of  feeling  and 
thinking.  ^  common  interest  in  all  things  I 
should  think  as  necessary  to  happiness  in  ttlin 
and  wife^  as  between  the  other  members  of  the 
same  family.  Most  of  all,  ought  neither  the 
man  nor  the  woman  to  have  any  unusual  cause 
for  unhappiness,  the  world  furnishing  so  many 
of  itself.'' 

^^Am  I  to  understand,  then,  Mabel,  you 
would  refuse  to  marry  an  officer,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  an  officer  ?  ** 

^^  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question, 
Jasper  ?**  said  Mabel,  smiling. 

<^  No  other  right,  than  what  a  strong  desire 
to  see  you  happy  can  give,  which,  after  all 
may  be  very  little.  My  anxiety  has  been  in* 
creased,  from  happening  to  know  that  it  is 

VOL.  II.  H 
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TOUT  fidwi'*  intMtioB  to  ■ytawidg  i  fiW.i-* 
marry.  iicWeOMit  Main"  -   .. :  -.uHt 

"My  deaf)  deM.Atfhar^.ian-jntoMiiMW 
DotioD  wo  ridiettkNMt  DBiBoAnsoAilri-lT' -•• 

'•Would  ivtbn.  bBanMlil«viih^M.ll» 
wife  of  •QMUtvMuHrf" 

"I  bavc'told^yoawbkt  {  dinkiaalthrt 
■object^  aad-MBiiot  sMk*  ay^  Woirifc  flinaigMt 
Having  aMMnd  you.  m^mUft  Jwpiy  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  how  yoa  1010*  that  -  my 
&ther  thinks  of  any  such  thing  ?" 

"  That  be  has  chosen  a  husband  for  you,  I 
knoir  from  bis  own  mouth ;  for  he  has  told  me 
this  much  during  our  frequent  conreraationa, 
while  he  has  been  superintending  the  shipmeM 
of  the  stores :  and  that  Mr.  Muir  is  to  offer 
for  yoUi  I  know  from  the  officer  himself,  who 
has  told  me  as  much.  By  putting  the  two 
things  together,  I  have  come  to  the  opinion 
menticmed" 

"  May  not  my  dear  father,  Jasper g*" —  Ma- 
bel's face  ^wed  like  fire  while  she  spoke^ 
though  her  words  escaped  her  slowly,  and  by  A 
sort  of  inrtduntary  impulse,— "May  not  my 
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dear  father  have  been  thinking  of  another  ?  It 
does  not  follow,  from  what  you  say,  that  Mf . 
Muir  was  in  his  mind.^ 

*^Is  it  not  probable,  Mabel,  from  all  that 
has  passed  ?  What  brings  the  Quarter'Master 
here  ?  He  has  never  found  it  necessary,  before, 
to  accompany  the  parties  that  have  gone  be- 
low :  he  thinks  of  you  for  his  wife ;  and  your 
father  has  made  up  his  own  mind  that  you 
shall  be  so.  You  must  see,  Mabel,  that  Mr. 
Muir  follows  you  ?'* 

Mabel  made  no  answer.  Her  feminine  in- 
stinct had,  indeed,  told  her  that  she  was  an 
object  of  admiration  with  the  Quarter-Master, 
though  she  had  hardly  supposed  to  the  extent 
that  Jasper  believed:  and  she,  too,  had  even 
gathered  from  the  discourse  of  her  father,  that 
he  thought  seriously  of  having  her  disposed  of 
in  marriage;  but  by  no  process  of  reasoning 
could  she  ever  have  arrived  at  the  inference 
that  Mr.  Muir  was  to  be  the  man.  She  did 
not  believe  it  now,  though  she  was  far  from 
suspecting   the    truth*      Indeed,    it  was  her 

own  opinion,  that  tbese  casual  remarks  of  her 

b2 
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father,  which  had  struck  her,  had  proceeded 
from  a  general  wish  to  have  her  settled,  rather 
than  from  any  desire  to  see  her  united  to  aoy 
particular  individual.  These  thoughts,  how- 
ever, she  kept  secret ;  for  self-respect  and 
feminine  reserve  showed  her  the  impropriety 
of  making  them  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
her  present  companion.  By  way  of  changing 
the  conversation,  therefore,  after  the  pause  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  be  embarrasBing  to  both 
parties,  she  said, — 

"  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  Jasper ; 
and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject : — 
Lieutenant  Muir,  though  he  were  a  colond, 
will  never  be  the  husband  of  Mabel  Dunham. 
And  now,  tell  roe  of  your  voyage ; — when  will 
it  end  ?" 

"  That  is  uncertain.  Once  afloat,  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Pathfinder 
will  tell  you,  that  he  who  begins  to  chase  the 
deer  in  the  morning,  cannot  tell  where  be  will 
sleep  at  nigbt." 

"But  we  are  not  chasing  a  deer;  nor  is 
it  morning:  eo  Pathfinder''s  moral  is  thrown 
away." 


(( 
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Although  we  are  not  chasing  a  deer,  we 
are  after  that  which  may  be  as  hard  to  catch. 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  than  I  have  said  al- 
ready ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to  be  close-mouthed, 
whether  anything  depends  on  it  or  not.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long 
enough  in  the  Scud  to  show  you  what  she  can 
do  at  need*^ 

'^  I  think  a  woman  unwise  who  ever  marries 
a  sailor,**^  said  Mabel,  abruptly,  and  almost 
involuntarily. 

*^  This  is  a  strange  opinion ;  why  do  you 
hold  it  ?^ 

^^  Because  a  sailor's  wife  is  certain  to  have 
a  rival  in  his  vessel.  My  uncle  Cap,  too,  says 
that  a  sailor  should  never  marry." 

^^  He  means  salt-water  sailors,^  returned 
Jasper,  laughing.  ^*  If  he  thinks  wives  not 
good  enough  for  those  who  sail  on  the  ocean, 
he  will  fancy  them  just  suited  to  those  who 
sail  on  the  lakes.  I  hope,  Mabel,  you  do  not 
take  your  opinions  of  us  fresh-water  mariners 
from  all  that  Master  Cap  says." 

^^  Sail,  ho  f "  exclaimed  the  very  individual 
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of  whom  they  were  conversing ;  "  or  boat,  ho  I 

would  be  nearer  the  truth." 

Jasper  ran  forward;  and,  sure  enough,  a 
small  object  was  discernible  about  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  the  cutter,  and  nearly  on  licr 
lee  bow.  At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  it  was 
a  bark  canoe;  for,  though  the  darkness  pre- 
vented hues  from  being  distinguished,  the  eye 
that  had  got  to  be  accustomed  to  the  night, 
might  diiicern  forms  at  eome  little  distance  ; 
and  the  eye  which,  like  Jasper's,  had  long  been 
familiar  with  things  aquatic,  could  not  be  at  a 
loss  in  discovering  the  outlines  necessary  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  he  did. 

"  This  may  be  an  enemy,"  the  young  man  re- 
marked ;  *'  and  it  may  be  well  to  overhaul  him" 

"  He  is  paddling  with  all  his  might,  lad," 
observed  the  Pathfinder,  "  and  means  to  cross 
your  bows  and  get  to  windward,  when  you 
might  as  well  chase  a  full-grown  buck  on 
snow-shoes ! " 

"  Let  her  luff ! "  cried  Jasper,  to  the  man  at 
the  helm.  "  Luff  up,  till  she  shakes,  —  there, 
steady,  and  bold  all  that." 
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The  helmsman  complied;  and  as  the  Scud 
was  now  dashing  the  water  aside  merrily,  a 
minute  or  two  put  the  canoe  so  far  to  lee- 
ward as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Jas- 
per now  sprang  to  the  helm  himself;  and  by 
judicious  and  careful  handling,  he  got  so  near 
his  chase  that  it  was  secured  by  a  boat-hook. 
On  receiving  an  order,  the  two  persons  who 
were  in  the  canoe  left  it,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  deck  of  the  cutter,  than 
they  were  found  to  be  Arrowhead  and  his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

What  petri  ii  it  that  rich  men  cannot  boy^ 
That  learning  is  too  pfond  to  gather  np  s 
But  which  the  poor  and  the  despised  of  all 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought  ? 
Tell  me -^ and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

C0WPE&. 

The  meeting  with  the  Indian  and  his  wife 
excited  no  surprise  in  the  majority  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence ;  but  Mabel,  and  all 
who  knew  of  the  manner  in  which  this  chief  had 
been  separated  from  the  party  of  Cap,  simulta- 
neously entertained  suspicions,  which  it  was  far 
easier  to  feel  than  to  follow  out,  by  any  plau- 
sible clue  to  certainty.  Pathfinder,  who  alone 
could  converse  freely  with  the  prisoners,  for  such 
they  might  now  be  considered,  took  Arrow- 
head aside,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  concerning  the  reasons  of  the  latter  for 
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having  deserted  his  charge,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  since  employed. 

The  Tuscarora  met  these  inquiries,  and  he 
gave  his  answers  with  the  stoicism  of  an  In- 
dian. As  respects  the  separation,  his  excuses 
were  very  simply  made,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  sufficiently  plausible.  When  he  found  that 
the  party  was  discovered  in  its  place  of  con- 
cealment, he  naturally  sought  his  own  safety, 
which  he  secured  by  plunging  into  the  woods ; 
for  he  made  no  doubjt  that  all  who  could  not 
effect  this  much  would  be  massacred  on  the 
spot.  In  a  word,  he  had  run  away,  in  order  to 
save  his  life. 

"  This  is  well,**  returned  Pathfinder,  affect- 
ing to  believe  the  other's  apologies ;  "  my 
brother  did  very  wisely ;  but  his  woman  fol- 
lowed ?  "^ 

^*  Do  not  the  pale-faces^  women  follow  their 
husbands  ?  Would  not  Pathfinder  have  looked 
back  to  see  if  one  he  loved  was  coming  ? '' 

This  appeal  was  made  to  the  guide  while 
he  was  in  a  most  fortunate  frame  of  mind  to 
admit  is  force;  for  Mabel,  and  her  blandish- 
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ments  and  constancy,  were  *  getting  to  he 
images  familiar  to  his  thoughts.  The  Tna- 
carora,  though  he  could  not  trace  the  nMon, 
saw  that  his  excuse  was  admitted,  and  he 
stood,  with  quiet  dignity,  awaiting  the  next 
inquiry. 

^*  This  is  reasonable  and  natural,*  retomed 
Pathfinder  in  Englbh,  passing  from  one  ha^ 
guage  to  the  other,  insensibly  to  himsdf,  as 
his  feelings  or  habit  dictated ;  **  this  is  natu- 
ral, and  may  be  so.  A  woman  would  be  likely 
to  follow  the  man  to  whom  she  had  plighted 
faith,  and  husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh. 
Mabel,  herself,  would  have  been  likely  to  fol- 
low the  Sergeant,  had  he  been  present,  and 
retreated  in  this  manner;  and,  no  doubt,  no 
doubt,  the  warm-hearted  girl  would  have  fol- 
lowed  her  husband.  Your  words  are  honest, 
Tuscarora,^  changing  the  language  to  the  dia- 
lect of  the  other.  ^^  Your  words  are  honest, 
and  very  pleasant,  and  just.  But  why  has  my 
brother  been  so  long  from  the  fort  ?  his  friends 
have  thought  of  him  often,  but  have  never  seen 
him." 
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"  If  the  doe  follows  the  buck,  ought  not 
the  buck  to  follow  the  doe?^  answered  the 
Tuacarora,  smiling,  as  he  laid  a  finger  signi- 
ficantly on  the  shoulder  of  his  interrogator. 
*' Arrowhead^s  wife  followed  Arrowhead;  it 
was  right  in  Arrowhead  to  follow  his  wife. 
She  lost  her  way,  and  they  made  her  cook 
in  a  strange  wigwam." 

'*  I  understand  you,  Tuscarora.  The  woman 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mingos,  and  you  kept 
upon  their  trail.'' 

*^  Pathfinder  can  see  a  reason,  as  easily  as 
he  can  see  the  moss  on  the  trees.     It  is  so."" 

''And  how  long  have  you  got  the  woman 
back,  and  in  what  manner  has  it  been  done?'' 

''Two  suns.  The  Dew-of-June  was  not 
long  in  coming,  when  her  husband. whispered 
to  her  the  path.*** 

"  Well,  well,  all  this  seems  natural,  and 
according  to  matrimony.  But,  Tuscarora,  how 
did  you  get  that  canoe,  and  why  are  you 
paddling  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  instead  of 
the  garrison  ?  " 

"Arrowhead  can  tell  his  own  from  that  of 
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another.  This  canoe  is  mine ;  I  found  it  on 
the  shore,  near  the  fort.** 

**  That  sounds  reasonable,  too,  for  the  canoe 
does  bdong  to  the  man,  and  an  Indian  would 
make  few  words  about  taking  it  Still,  ii  is 
extraordinary  that  we  saw  nothing  of  the  fellow 
and  his  wife,  for  the  canoe  must  have  left  the 
river  before  we  did  ourselves.'' 

This  idea,  which  passed  rapidly  through  the 
mind  of  the  guide,  was  now  put  to  the  Indian 
in  the  shape  of  a  question. 

'^  Pathfinder  knows  that  a  warrior  can  have 
shame.  The  father  would  have  asked  me  for 
his  daughter,  and  I  could  not  give  him  to  her. 
I  sent  the  Dew-of-June  for  the  canoe,  and  no 
one  spoke  to  the  woman.  A  Tuscarora  wo- 
man would  not  be  free  in  speaking  to  strange 


men. 

All  this,  too,  was  plausible,  and  in  con- 
formity with  Indian  character  and  Indian  cus- 
toms. As  was  usual.  Arrowhead  had  received 
one  half  of  his  compensation  previously  to 
quitting  the  Mohawk  ;  and  his  refraining  to 
demand  the  residue  was  a  proof  of  that  con- 
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scientious  consideration  of  mutual  rights  that 
quite  as  often  distinguishes  the  morality  of  a 
savage,  as  that  of  a  Christian.  To  one  as 
upright  as  Pathfinder,  Arrowhead  had  con- 
ducted  himself  with  delicacy  and  propriety, 
though  it  would  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance  with  his  own  frank  nature,  to  have  met 
the  father,  and  abided  by  the  simple  truth. 
Still,  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  Indians,  he 
saw  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of 
things  in  the  course  the  other   had  taken. 

**  This  runs  like  water  flowing  down  hill, 
Arrowhead,''  he  answered,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, ^^  and  truth  obliges  me  to  own  it.  It 
was  the  gift  of  a  red-skin  to  act  in  this  way, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
pale-face.  You  would  not  look  upon  the  grief 
of  the  girl's  father  P"* 

Arrowhead  made  a  quiet  inclination  of  the 
body,  as  if  to  assent. 

"  One  thing  more  my  brother  will  tell  me,'' 
continued  Pathfinder,  ^*  and  there  will  be  no 
cloud  between  his  wigwam  and  the  strong- 
house  of  the  Yengeese.     If  he  can  blow  away 
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this  bit  of  fog  with  his  brenth,  his  frimds; 
will  look  at  him,  as  he  sits  by  his  own  firsy 
and  he  can  look  at  them,  as  they  lay  aside 
their  arms,  and  forget  that  they  Are  warriors. 
Why  was  the  head  of  Arrowbead^s  canoe  look*. 
ing  towards  the  St  Lawraice  where  there  ate 
none  but  enemies  to  be  found  f  ^ 

'^  Why  were  the  Pathfinder  and  his  frienda 
looking  the  same  way?*'  asked  the  Tusearot% 
calmly.  '^  A  Tuscarora  may  look  in  the  same 
direction  as  a  Yengeese.^ 

**  Why,  to  own  the  truth,  Arrowhead,  we  are 
out  scouting,  like; — that  is  sailing — in  other 
words,  we  are  on  the  King^s  business,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  be  here,  though  we  may  not 
have  a  right  to  say  why  we  are  here."" 

'^  Arrowhead  saw  the  big  canoe,  and  he 
loves  to  look  on  the  face  of  Eau-douce.  He 
was  going  towards  the  sun  at  evening,  in  order 
to  seek  his  wigwam ;  but  finding  that  the 
young  sailor  was  going  the  other  way,  he 
turned  that  he  might  look  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Eau-douce  and  Arrowhead  were  together 
on  the  last  trail."" 
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**  This  may  all  be  true,  Tuscarora,  and  you 
are  welcome.  You  shall  eat  of  our  venisoo, 
and  then  we  must  separate.  The  setting  sun 
18  behind  us,  and  both  of  us  move  quick  :  my 
brother  will  get  too  far  from  that  which  he 
seeks,  unless  he  turns  round." 

Pathfinder  now  returned  to  the  others,  and 
repeated  the  result  of  his  examination.  He 
appeared  himself  to  believe  that  the  account 
of  Arrowhead  might  be  true,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  caution  would  be  prudent  with  one 
he  disliked ;  but  his  auditors,  Jasper  excepted, 
seemed  less  disposed  to  put  faith  in  the  ex* 
planations. 

'^  This  chap  must  be  ironed  at  once,  brother 
Dunham ,*'  said  Gap,  as  soon  as  Pathfinder 
finished  his  narration ;  **  he  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  master-at-arms,  if  there  is  any 
such  officer  on  fresh-water,  and  a  court-mar- 
tial ought  to  be  ordered  as  soon  as  we  reach 
port.*" 

^*  I  think  it  wisest  to  detain  the  fellow,^  the 
Sergeant  answered ;  *^  but  irons  are  unneces- 
sary so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  cutter.     In 
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the   morning   the   matter    shall  be  ii 
into," 

Arrowhead  was  now  summoned  and  told  the 
decision.  The  Indian  listened  gravely,  and 
made  no  objections.  On  the  contrary,  he  sub- 
mitted with  the  calm  and  reserved  dignity 
with  which  the  American  Abrnginea  toe 
known  to  yield  to  fate;  and  he  stood  apart, 
an  attentive  but  calm  observer  of  what  was 
passing.  Jasper  caused  the  cutter^s  saOs  to 
be  filled,  and  the  Scud  resumed  her  course. 

It  was  now  getting  near  the  hour  to  set  the 
watch,  and  when  it  was  usual  to  retire  for  the 
night.  Most  of  the  party  went  below,  leaving 
no  one  on  deck  but  Cap,  the  Sergeant,  Jas- 
per, and  two  of  the  crew.  Arrowhead  and  his 
wife  also  remained,  the  former  standing  aloof 
in  proud  reserve,  and  the  latter  exhibiting,  by 
her  attitude  and  passiveness,  the  meek  humility 
that  characterizes  an  Indian  woman. 

"  You  will  find  a  place  for  your  wife  below, 
Arrowhead,  where  my  daughter  will  attend  to 
her  wants,'"   said   the  Sergeant,   kindly,   who 
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was  himself  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  deck ; 
'*  yonder  is  a  sail,  where  you  may  sleep  your- 
self.'' 

^*  I  thank  my  father.  The  Tuscaroras  are 
not  poor.  The  womaii  will  look  for  my  blankets 
in  the  canoe.'' 

"As  you  wish,  my  friend.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  detain  you ;  but  not  necessary  to 
confine  or  to  maltreat  you.  Send  your  squaw 
into  the  canoe  for  the  blankets,  and  you  may 
follow  her  yourself,  and  hand  us  up  the  pad- 
dles. As  there  may  be  some  sleepy  heads  in 
the  Scud,  Eau-douce,"  added  the  Sergeant, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  it  may  be  well  to  secure 
the  paddles.'' 

' "  Jasper  assented,  and  Arrowhead  and  his 
wife,  with  whom  resistance  appeared  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  silently  complied  with  the 
directions.  A  few  expressions  of  sharp  re- 
buke passed  from  the  Indian  to  his  wife,  while 
both  were  employed  in  the  canoe,  which  the 
latter  received  with  submissive  quiet,  imme- 
diately repairing  an  error  she  had  made,  by 
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lajring  aside  the  blanket  dbe  had  taken  moA 
searching  for  another  that  waa  Biore  to  her 
tyrant's  mind. 

**  Comei  bear  a  hand,  Arrowhead,^  said  the 
Sergeant,  who  stood  on  the  gunwale^  oven* 
looking  the  movements  of  the  two,  which  were 
proceeding  too  slowly  for  the  impatienoe  of  a 
drowsy  man ;  *Mt  is  getting  late;  and  we  aol* 
diers  have  such  a  thing  aa  reveille «—  early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise." 

*^  Arrowhead  is  coming^''  was  the  answer, 
as  the  Tuscarora  stepped  towards  the  head  of 
his  canoe. 

One  blow  of  his  keen  knife  severed  the 
rope  which  held  the  boat,  and  then  the  cut- 
ter glanced  ahead,  leaving  the  light  bubble 
of  bark,  which  instantly  lost  its  way,  almost 
stationary.  So  suddenly  and  dexterously  was 
this  manoeuvre  performed,  that  the  canoe  was 
on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Scud  before  the 
Sergeant  was  aware  of  the  artifice,  and  quite 
in  her  wake,  ere  he  had  time  to  announce  it 
to  his  companions. 

Hard-a-lee!"   shouted  Jasper,  letting  fly 
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the  jib^sheet  with  his  own  hands,  when  the 
cutter  came  swiftly  up  to  the  breeze,  with  all 
her  canvass  flapping,  or  was  running  into  the 
wind's  eye,  as  seamen  term  it,  until  the  light 
craft  was  a  hundred  feet  to  windward  of  her 
former  position.  Quick  and  dexterous  as  was 
this  movement,  and  ready  as  had  been  the: 
expedient,  it  was  not  quicker  or  more  ready 
than  that  of  the  Tuscarora.  With  an  intelli- 
gence that  denoted  some  familiarity  with  ves- 
sels, he  had  seized  his  paddle,  and  was  already 
skimming  the  water,  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
his  wife.  The  direction  he  took  was  south- 
westerly, or  on  a  line  that  led  him  equally 
towards  the  wind  and  the  shore,  while  it  also 
kept  him  so  far  aloof  from  the  cutter,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  latter  falling  on 
board  of  him  when  she  filled  on  the  other 
tack.  Swiftly  as  the  Scud  had  shot  into 
the  wind,  and  far  as  she  had  forged  ahead^ 
Jasper  knew  it  was  necessary  to  cast  her,  ere 
she  had  lost  all  her  way ;  and  it  was  not  two 
minutes  from  the  time  the  helm  had  been  put 
down,  before  the  lively  little  craft  was  aback 
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forward,  and  rapidly  falling  off,  in  order  to 
allow  her  sails  to  fill  on  the  opposite  tack. 

^  He  will  escape  !**  said  Jasper,  the  inatilit 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  relative  bearings  of 
the  cutter  and  the  canoe.  *^  The  cunning 
knave  is  paddling  dead  to  windward,  and  the 
Scud  can  never  overtake  him  I  ** 

**You  have  a  canoe!**  exclaimed  the  Sei^ 
geant,  manifesting  the  eagerness  of  a  boy  to 
join  in  the  pursuit ;  *^  let  us  launch  it,  and  give 
chase  !** 

^^  It  will  be  useless.  If  Pathfinder  had  been 
on  deck,  there  might  have  been  a  chance; 
but  there  is  none  now.  To  launch  the  canoe 
would  have  taken  three  or  four  minutes ;  and 
the  time  lost  would  be  sufiicient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Arrowhead." 

Both  Cap  and  the  Sergeant  saw  the  truth 
of  this,  which  would  have  been  nearly  self- 
evident  even  to  one  unaccustomed  to  vessels. 
The  shore  was  distant  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and  the  canoe  was  already  glancing  into  its 
shadows,  at  a  rate  to  show  that  it  would  reach 
the  land  ere  its  pursuers  could  probably  get 
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half  the  distance.     The  canoe,   itself,   might 
have  been  seized,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
useless  prize;  for.  Arrowhead,  in  the  woods, 
would  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  other  shore ' 
without  detection,  than  if  he  still  possessed  the 
means  to  venture  on  the  lake  again ;  though 
it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  a  greater 
bodily  labour  to  himself.     The  helm  of  the 
Scud  was  reluctantly  put  up  again,  and  the 
cutter  wore  short  round  on  her  heel,  coming 
up  to  her  course  on  the  other  tack,  as  if  acting 
on  an  instinct.     All  this  was  done  by  Jasper  in 
profound  silence,  his  assistants  understanding 
what  was  necessary,  and  lending  their  aid  in  a 
sort  of  mechanical  imitation.     While  these  ma- 
noeuvres were  in  the  course  of  execution.  Cap 
took  the  Sergeant  by  a  button,  and  led  him 
towards  the  cabin-door,  where  he  was  out  of 
ear-shot,  and  began  to  unlock  his  stores  of 
thought. 

^^Hark'e,  brother  Dunham,'^  he  said  with 
an  ominous  face,  ^^  this  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires mature  thought,  and  much  circum- 
spection." 
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**  The  life  of  a  soldier,  brother  Cap,  is  one 
of  constant  thought  and  dreumspectioD.  Ob 
this  frontier,  ware  we  to  overlook  eitbcr»  our 
scalps  might  be  taken  from  our  heads  in  th^ 
first  nap/' 

^^  But  I  consider  this  capture  of  Arrowhead 
as  a  circumstance ;  and  I  might  add  his  escape 
as  another.  This  Ibsper  Freshwater  most 
look  to  it" 

*^  They  are  both  circumstances  truly,  bro- 
ther ;  but  they  tell  different  ways.  If  it  is  a 
circumstance  against  the  lad  that  the  Indian 
has  escaped,  it  is  a  circumstance  in  his  favour 
that  he  was  first  taken/' 

^^  Ay,  ay,  but  two  circumstances  do  not  con- 
tradict each  other,  like  two  negatives.  If  you 
will  follow  the  advice  of  an  old  seaman.  Ser- 
geant, not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,  in  taking 
the  steps  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
vessel,  and  all  on  board  of  her.  The  cutter  is 
now  slipping  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
six  knots,  and  as  the  distances  are  so  short  on 
this  bit  of  a  pond,  we  may  all  find  ourselves  in 
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a  French  port  before  morning,  and  in  a  French 
prison  before  night  .^ 

**  This  may  be  true  enough ;  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do,  brother  ?'* 

**  In  my  opinion  you  should  put  this  Master 
Freshwater  under  arrest,  on  the  spot;  send 
him  below,  under  the  charge  of  a  sentinel^  and 
transfer  the  command  of  the  cutter  to  me.  AU 
this  you  have  power  to  perform,  the  craft  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  you  being  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  present.'* 

Sergeant  Dunham  deliberated  more  than  an 
hour  on  the  propriety  of  this  proposal;  for, 
though  sufficiently  prompt  when  his  mind  was 
really  made  up,  he  was  habitually  thoughtful 
and  wary.  The  hakit  of  superintending  the 
personal  police  of  the  garrison  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  character,  and  he  had  long 
been  disposed  to  think  well  of  Jasper.  Still 
that  subtle  poison,  suspicion,  had  entered  his 
soul ;  and  so  much  were  the  artifices  and  in- 
trigues of  the  French  dreaded,  that,  especially 
warned  as  he  had  been  by  his  commander,  it  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  the  recollection  of  yean 
of  good  conduct  should  vanish  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  a  distrust  ao  keen,  and  seemingly  so 
plausible.  In  this  embarrassmctit,  the  Sergeant 
consulted  the  Quarter- Master,  wliosc  opinion, 
as  his  superior,  he  felt  bound  to  respect, 
though,  at  the  moment,  independent  of  ht> 
control.  It  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  foe 
one  who  is  in  a  dilemma,  to  ask  advice  of 
snotber  who  it  datiroiu  of  BtaadJBg  wetttiMlU^ 
favour,  the  paity  coDsulted  being  alaoit  OM* 
tain  to  try  to  think  in  the  manner  «la^«ill 
be  the  moat  agreeable  to  the  party  -rmtiillingt 
In  the  present  instance*  it  waa  equally  nwfiwi 
tunate*  as  respects  a  candid  conMdecrtiwt-tirf 
the  subject,  that  Cap,  instead  of  the  -SergcMt 
binuelfj  made  the  statement  of  the  cmei.fati 
the  earnest  old  sailor  was  not  backwid  m 
letting  his  listener  percdve  to  which  side  te 
was  deairoUB  that  the  Quartor-MasteK.BboBU 
lean.  lieutenant  Muir  was  much  too  polilM 
to  c^end  the  uncle  and  &tber  of  the  womm  W 
hoped  and  expected  to  win,  had  be  mUjr 
thought  the  case  admitted  of  doubt ;  but,  in 
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the  manner  in  which  the  facts  were  submitted 
to  him,  he  was  seriously  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  well  to  put  the  control  of  the  Scud 
temporarily  into  the  management  of  Cap,  as  a 
precaution  against  treachery.  This  opinion 
then  decided  the  Sergeant,  who,  forthwith, 
set  about  the  execution  of  the  necessary  mea- 
sures. 

Without  entering   into  any  explanations 
Sergeant   Dunham    simply   informed    Jasper 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deprive  him, 
temporarily,  of  the  command  of  the  cutter,  and 
to  confer  it  on  his  own  brothe]>in-law.    A  natu- 
ral and  involuntary  burst  of  surprise,  which  es- 
caped the  young  man,  was  met  by  a  quiet  re- 
mark, reminding  him  that  military  service  was 
often  of  a  nature  that  required  concealment, 
and  a  declaration  that  the  present  duty  was  of 
such  a  character,  that  this  particular  arrange* 
ment  had   become  indispensable.      Although 
Jasper^s  astonishment  remained  undiminished, 
—  the    Sergeant    cautiously  abstaining    from 
making  any  allusion   to  his  suspicions,  —  the 
young  man  was  accustomed  to  obey  with  mili- 
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tarj  submission;  and  he  quietly  Mquic0Oid, 
with  his  own  mouth  directing  the  littk  cesv  to 
receive  their  further  orders  from  G«p»  mtSi  KOr 
other  change  should  be  effected.  "WheDt  how^ 
ever,  he  was  told  the  case  required  that  not  mly 
he,  himself,  but  his  principal  assistant,  who^  on 
account  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  lake, 
was  usually  termed  the  pilot,  were  to  remain 
below,  there  was  an  alteration  in  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  that  denoted  strong  feeling, 
though  it  was  so  well  mastered  as  to  leave  even 
the  distrustful  Cap  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  when  distrust 
exists,  it  was  not  long  before  the  worst  con- 
struction was  put  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  Jasper  and  the  pilot  were  below, 
the  sentinel  at  the  hatch  received  private  or- 
ders to  pay  particular  attention  to  both ;  to 
allow  neither  to  come  on  deck  again  without 
giving  instant  notice  to  the  person  who  might 
then  be  in  charge  of  the  cutter,  and  to  insist 
on  his  return  below,  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
precaution,  however,  was  uncalled  for;  Jasper 
and  his  assistant,   both   throwing  themselves 
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silently  on  their  pallets,  ivhich  neither  quitted 
again  that  night. 

^^  And,  now.  Sergeant,^  said  Cap,  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  master  of  the  deck,  ^^  you  will 
just  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  courses 
and  distance,  that  I  may  see  the  boat  keeps 
her  head  the  right  wajJ" 

**  I  know  nothing  of  either,  brother  Cap,'.' 
returned  Dunham,  not  a  little  embarrassed  at 
the  question.  '^  We  must  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  station  among  the  Thousand 
Islands,  where  ^  we  shall  land,  relieve  the 
party  that  is  already  out,  and  get  information 
for  our  future  government/  That's  it,  nearly 
word  for  word,  as  it  stands  in  the  written 
orders." 

^^  But  you  can  muster  a  chart — something 
in  the  way  of  bearings  and  distances,  that  I 
may  see  the  road  ?'' 

*'  I  do  not  think  Jasper  ever  had  anything  of 
the  sort  to  go  by." 

•'  No  chart,  Sergeant  Dunham  !" 

'^  Not  a  scrap  of  a  pen,  even.  Our  sailors 
navigate  this  lake  without  any  aid  from  maps.^ 

I  2 
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''The  devil  they  do!— They  mart  be  ,i«- 
gular  Yahoos.  And  do  you  suppos)|i  ^tfrije^ 
DuDham^  that  I  can  find  one.  ialaxid  opt  ^f  a 
thousand  without  knowing  its  name^.oi:  its 
position;  without  even  a  course,  of  •  dia* 
tance  ?** 


ii'\- 


''As  tor  the  name,  brother  Cap,  ypU|need 
not  be  particular,  for  not  one  of  the  wliq^ 
thousand  has  a  name^  and  so  a  mistake  cap 
never  be  made  on  that  score.  As  for  the  posi- 
tion, never  having  been  there  myself,  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  about  it,  nor  do  I  think  its  posi- 
tion of  any  particular  consequence,  provided 
we  find  the  spot.  Perhaps  one  of  the  hands 
on  deck  can  tell  us  the  way/' 

"  Hold  on.  Sergeant — hold  on,  a  moment, 
if  you  please.  Sergeant  Dunham.  If  I  am  to 
command  this  craft,  it  must  be  done,  if  you 
please,  without  holding  any  councils  of  war 
with  the  cook  and  cabiu-boy.  A  ship-master 
is  a  ship-master,  and  he  must  have  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  even  if  it  be  a  wrong  one.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  service  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  better  in  a  commander  to  go 
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wrong,  than  to  go  nowhere.  At  all  events,  the 
Lord  Iligh  Admiral  couIdn^t  command  a  yawl 
with  dignity,  if  he  consulted  the  cockswain 
every  time  he  wished  to  go  ashore.  No,  sir, 
if  I  sink,  I  sink !  but,  d — ^me,  1 11  go  down 
ship-shape,  and  with  dignity.^ 

'^  But,  brother  Cap,  I  have  no  wish  to  go 
down  anywhere,  unless  it  be  to  the  station 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  whither  we  are 
bound.** 

"  Well,  weU,  Sergeant,  rather  than  ask  ad« 
vice,  that  is,  direct,  barefaced  advice,  of  a  fore- 
mast hand,  or  any  other  than  a  quarter-deck 
officer,  I  would  go  round  to  the  whole  thou- 
sand,  and  examine  them  one  by  one,  until  we 
got  the  right  haven.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  coming  at  an  opinion  without  manifesting 
ignorance,  and  I  will  manage  to  rouse  all  there 
is,  out  of  these  hands,  and  make  them  think 
all  the  while  that  I  am  cramming  them  with 
my  own  experience.  We  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  use  the  glass  at  sea  when  there  is  nothing 
in  sight,  or  to  heave  the  lead  long  befote 
we  strike  soundihgs.     I   suppose  you '  khow 
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in  the  army.  Sergeant,  that  thci  tett  ibStig 
to  knowing  that  which  is  deiiniUi^^'  Is  M 
seem  to  know  all  about  it.  When'  a  joubg* 
ster,  I  sailed  two  v'y'ges  with  a  man  idib 
navigated  his  ship  pretty  much' by  tbe'latteif 
sort  of  informiition,  which  sometimes  oh 
swers.**  .     ' 

^^I  know  we  are  steering  in  the  right  di« 
rection,  at  present,"  returned  the  Sergeant; 
"  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  shall  be 
up  with  a  headland,  where  we  must  feel  our 
way  with  more  caution/* 

"  Leave  me  to  pump  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
brother,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  will  make 
him  suck,  in  a  very  few  minutes."" 

Cap  and  the  Sergeant  now  walked  aft,  until 
they  stood  by  the  sailor  who  was  at  the  helm, 
Cap  maintaining  an  air  of  security  and  tran- 
quillity, like  one  who  was  entirely  confident  of 
his  own  powers. 

**  This  is  a  wholesome  air,  my  lad,"  Cap  ob« 
served,  as  it  might  be  incidentally,  and  in  the 
manner  that  a  superior  on  board  a  vessel  some- 
times condescends  to  use  to  a  favoured  inferior. 
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^'  Of  course,  you  have  it  in  this  fashion^  off  the 
land,  every  night  ?'^ 

^^  At  this  season  of  the  year,  sir,**  the  man 
returned,  touching  his  hat,  out  of  respect  to 
his  new  commander  and  Sergeant  Dunham's 
connection. 

'^  The  same  thing,  I  take  it,  among  the 
Thousand  Islands?  The  wind  will  stand  of 
course,  though  we  shall  then  have  land  on 
every  side  of  us.'' 

"  When  we  get  further  east,  sir,  the  wind 
will  probably  shift,  for  there  can  then  be  no 
particular  land-breeze." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  so  much  for  your  fresh- water  ! 
It  has  always  some  trick  that  is  opposed  to 
nature.  Now,  down  among  the  West  India 
Islands,  one  is  just  as  certain  of  having  a  land- 
breeze,  as  he  is  of  having  a  sea-breeze.  In 
that  respect  there  is  no  difference,  though  it's 
quite  in  rule  it  should  be  different  up  here,  on 
this  bit  of  fresh-water.  Of  course,  my  lad, 
you  know  all  about  these  said  Thousand  Is- 
lands?" 

^^  Lord   bless    you,    Master    Cap,    nobody 
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knows  all  about  them,  4)r.  anydiiqg  Jamk  tliem; 
They  are  a  puzzle  to  the  oldest  swkflEuoii  difc 
lake,  and  we  don't  pretend  to-:  know  cwtiftHrir 
names*  For  that  matter^  vtMLvtutbam  fanit 
no  more  names  than  a  child  that  dies  befbiisCft 
18  christened."  .-•  vi'T   ' 

''Are  you  a  Roman  Catholiof.^kaJiDded 
the  Sergeant,  sharply.  ^   ^      -..;i     yJ^i.iu 

''No»  sir,  nor  anything  elac^  I^m<a<|;ene* 
raliser  about  religion,  never  troubling  that 
which  don'^t  trouble  me.*" 

''  Hum !  a  generaliser ;  that  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  new  sects  that  afflict  the  country,^ 
muttered  Mr.  Dunham,  whose  grandfather  had 
been  a  New  Jersey  Quaker,  his  father  a  Prea* 
byterian,  and  who  had  joined  the  church  of 
England  himself,  after  he  entered  the  army* 

"  I  take  it,  John,"  resumed  Cap,  "your 
name  is  Jack,  I  believe  ?^ 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  called  Robert." 

"  Ay,  Robert,  it  "s  very  much  the  same 
thing.  Jack  or  Bob ;  we  use  the  two  indiflfer* 
ently.     I  say,  Bob,  it 's  good  holding  ground* 


ia  itv  ckyim  at  diift  same  station  for  which  w^ 
areboundf^   ...  » 

^^  Bless  jooy  sir !  I  know  no  more  about  it 
Iban  oneof  the  Mohawks,  or  a  soldier  of  the 
fi5th.'* 

**  Did  you  never  anchor  there  ?'* 

•*  Neiper,  sir.  Master  Eau-douce  always 
makes  fast  to  the  shore/' 

^^  But,  in  running  in  for  the  town,  you  kept 
the  lead  going,  out  of  question,  and  must  have 
tallowed  as  usual/' 

^*  Tallow  1  —  and  town,  too !  Bless  your 
heart !  Master  Cap,  there  is  no  more  town  than 
there  is  on  your  chin,  and  not  half  as  much 
tallow  I'' 

The  Sergeant  smiled  grimly,  but  his  brother* 
in-law  did  not  detect  this  proof  of  humour. 

**  No  church-tower,  nor  light,  nor  fort,  ha  I 
There  is  a  garrison,  as  you  call  it  hereaway^  at 
least?" 

^*  Ask  Seigeant  Dunham,  sir,  if  ydu  wish  to 
know  that.  All  the  garrison  is  on  board  the 
Scud." 

I  5 
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^'  But  in  running  in,  Bob,  wMdl  uf  the 
channels  do  you  think  the  best ;  the  one  jaa 
went  last,  or,  or,  or,  —  ay,  or  the  othcW' 

**  I  can't  say,  sir :  I  know  nothing  of  eitherJ" 

'*  You  didn*t  go  to  sleep,  feUow,  at '  tbfe 
wheel,  did  you?" 

^*  Not  at  the  wheel,  sir,  but  down  in  fhe 
fore-peak,  in  my  berth.  Eau-douoe  sent  m 
below,  soldiers  and  all,  with  the  exoepcion  of 
the  pilot,  and  we  know  no  more  of  the  road 
than  if  we  had  never  been  over  it.  This  he 
has  always  done  in  going  in  and  coming  out ; 
and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  tell  you  nothing 
of  the  channel,  or  the  course,  after  we  are  once 
fairly  up  with  the  islan^ds.  No  one  knows 
anything  of  either  but  Jasper  and  the  pilot.** 

**  Here  is  a  circumstance  for  you.  Sergeant," 
said  Cap,  leading  his  brother-in-law  a  little 
aside ;  "  there  is  no  one  on  board  to  pump, 
for  they  all  suck  from  ignorance  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  brake.  How  the  devil  am  I  to 
find  the  way  to  this  station  for  which  we  are 
bound  ?'" 

Sure  enough,  brother  Cap,  your  question 
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is  more  easily  put  than  answered.  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  figuring  it  out  by  navigation  ? 
I  thought  you  salt-water  mariners  were  able 
to  do  as  small  a  thing  as  that.  I  have  often 
read  of  their  discovering  islands,  surely ."^ 

^'  That  you  have,  brother,  that  you  have ; 
and  this  discovery  would  be  the  greatest  of 
them  all ;  for  it  would  not  only  be  discovering 
one  island,  but  one  island  out  of  a  thousand. 
I  might  make  out  to  pick  up  a  single  needle 
on  this  deck,  old  as  I  am ;  but  I  much  doubt 
if  I  could  pick  one  out  of  a  haystack.*"^ 

^*  Still,  the  sailors  of  the  lake  have  a  me- 
thod of  finding  the  places   they  wish  to  go 


to." 


^^  If  I  have  understood  you.  Sergeant,  this 
station,  or  block-house,  is  particularly  private/' 

^*  It  is,  indeed,  the  utmost  care  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  knowledge  of  its  position 
from  reaching  the  enemy." 

'^  And  you  expect  me,  a  stranger  on  your 
lake,  to  find  this  place  without  chart,  course^ 
distance,  latitude,  longitude,  or  soundings,-^ 
ay,  d — me,  or   tallow  !     Allow   me   to  ask  if 
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you  think  a  matiiicv  runs  by  his^  iioie,^4iKe 
of  Pathfinder's  hounds  ? ''  -^f  "rn  uo  < 

**  Wdl,  brother,  you  may  y^t  iMmr^^sdkne- 
thing  by  questioning  the  young  man^^MiHlle 
helm ;  I  can  hardly  think  thai  he  is  -d^  l^no- 
rant  as  he  pretends  to  be."  4  J' »«(; ' 

**  Hum !  —  this  looks  like  another  dftilfi- 
stance.  For  that  matter,  the  case  ii  get- 
ting to  be  so  full  of  circumstancesi' tluit  'Me 
hardly  knows  how  to  foot  up  the  evidence. 
But  we  will  soon  see  how  much  the  lad 
knows." 

Cap  and  the  Sergeant  now  returned  to  their 
station  near  the  helm,  and  the  former  renewed 
his  inquiries. 

^^  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  may  be  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  this  said  island,  my 
lad?**  he  asked. 

«  The  what,  sir  ?  " 

"Why,  the  latitude  or  longitude^ — one  or 
both ;  I  *m  not  particular  which,  as  I  merely 
inquire  in  order  to  see  how  they  bring  up 
young  men  on  this  bit  of  fresh-water.'^ 

**  I  *m  not  particular  about   either   myself. 


sir,  and  so  I  do  not  happen  to  koovf.wMt 
youmean.^  .  ,       .    ,  , 

^*  Nc^  what  I  Hiean !  You  kno^  whajt  lati- 
tude is?** 

^^  Not  I,  sir  !"  returned  the  man  hesitating, 
— ^^  though  I  believe  it  is  French  for  the  upper 
lakes.'' 

**  Whe-e-e-w!'*  whistled  Cap,  drawing  out 
his  breath  like  the  broken  stop  of  an  organ  ;-^- 
<*  latitude,  French  for  upper  lakes  !  Hark'e, 
young  man,  do  you  know  what  longitufle 
means  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do,  sir :  —  that  is,  five  feet  six, 
the  regulation  height  for  soldiers  in  the  King's 


service/* 


^^  There 's  the  longitude  found  out  for  you, 
Sergeant^  in  the  rattling  of  a  brace-block  1 " 

*^  You  have  some  notion  about  a  degree,  and 
minutes  and  seconds,  I  hope  ?^^ 

**  Yes,  sir :  degree  means  my  betters ;  and 
minutes  and  seconds  are  for  the  short  or  long 
log-lines.  We  all  know  these  things  as  well 
as  the  salt-water  people*'' 

^*  D — me^  brother  Dunham^  if  I  think  even 
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Faith  can  get  along  on  thia  lake,  mudi  4ia 

they  say  it  can  do  vrith  mountains.  I  Hn  siuie 
character  ia  no  security.  Well,  my  ladt  you 
understand  the  azimuth^  and  measuring  (liar 
tances,  and  how  to  box  the  compass.'' 

^*  As  for  the  first,  sir,  I  canH  say  I  do. 
The  distances  we  all  know,  as  we  m^sasure 
them  from  point  to  point;  and  as  for  boxing 
the  compass,  I  will  turn  my  back  to  no  admira) 
in  his  Majesty's  fleet.  Nothe,  nothe  and  by 
east,  nothe,  nothe-east,  nothe-east  and  by  nothe, 
nothe-^ast ;  nothe-east  and  by  east,  east-nothe- 
east,  east  and  by  nothe-east  — " 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do.  You  '11  bring 
about  a  shift  of  wind,  if  you  go  on  in  this  man- 
ner* I  see  very  plainly.  Sergeant,^  walking 
away  again,  and  dropping  his  voice,  *^  we  \e 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  that  chap.  I  '11 
stand  on  two  hours  longer  on  this  tack,  when 
we'll  heave-to  and  get  the  soundings,  after 
which  we  will  be  governed  by  circumstances.^ 

To  this  the  Sergeant,  who,  to  coin  a  word, 
was  very  much  of  an  idiosyncranist,  made  no 
objections ;  and  as  the  wind  grew  lighter,  as 
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usual  with  the  advance  of  night,  and  there 
were  no  immediate  obstacles  to  the  navigation, 
he  made  a  bed  of  a  sail  on  deck,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  sound  sleep  of  a  soldier.  Cap  con- 
tinued to  walk  the  deck,  for  he  was  one  whose 
iron  frame  set  fatigue  at  defiance,  and  not 
once  that  night  did  he  close  his  eyes. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham awoke,  and  the  exclamation  of  surprise 
that  escaped  him,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  look  about  him,  was  stronger  than 
it  was  usual  for  one  so  drilled  to  suffer  to  be 
heard.  He  found  the  weather  entirely  changed, 
the  view  bounded  by  driving  mist  that  limited 
the  visible  horizon  to  a  circle  of  about  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  lake  raging  and  covered  with 
foam,  and  the  Scud  lying  to.  A  brief  conver- 
sation with  his  brother-in-law  let  him  into  the 
secrets  of  all  these  sudden  changes. 

According  to  the  account  of  Master  Cap, 
the  wind  had  died  away  to  a  calm  about  mid- 
night, or  just  as  he  was  thinking  of  heaving 
to,  to  sound,  for  islands  a-head  were  beginning 
to  be  seen.     At  one  a.m.  it  began  to  blow  from 
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the  nortliMeaBt,  aobonrfMrnletl  hf  K^iiiMd^'and 
be  stood  off  to  the  iiorth#aM^  aiikd  ir^flWiu^/' 
knowing  that  th«  coast  of  Ne#  Ybrk^Ujr  in'tfi^^ 
opposite  diKctkm;  At  h^pasi'dtie  Hb  rfUWecF^ 
the  flying-jib,  reefed  the  maMtail;  aM' lladK<' 
the  boDiiet  off  the  jib.  At  tv9^he'*Bi'itML^^ 
pelled  to  get  a  second  reef  sft;  and  Ij^iiatf^' 
past  two  he  had  pat  a  balancfr4«ef  iik  th^'ftiU,^^ 
and  was  lying-to.  -  - '^  ^^'^ 

*^  I  canH  say  but  the  boat  behaveii  ^eO*'* 
Sergeant,''  the  old  sailor  added,  *^  but  it  blows 
forty-two  pounders.  I  had  no  idee  there 
were  any  such  currents  of  air  up  here  on  this 
bit  of  fresh- water,  though  I  care  not  the  knot- 
ting of  a  yam  for  it,  as  your  lake  has  now 
somewhat  of  a  natural  look,  and  "  — •  spitting 
from  his  mouth,  with  distaste,  a  dash  of  the 
spray  that  had  just  wetted  his  face — ^*  and  if 
this  d— h1  water  had  a  savour  of  salt  about  it, 
one  might  be  comfortable." 

^  How  long  have  you  been  heading  in  this 
direction,  brother  Cap  ?"  inquired  the  prudent 
soldier ;  ^^  and  at  what  rate  may  we  be  going 
through  the  water  ?" 
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*^  Whjr^  two  or  three  bourft»  roajbap,  and 
she  went. like  a  hcu;9e:&>r  the  fint  pair  of 
th^«  Qhl  i»e'fe/a  fine  offiag  now;  fori 
to  jowfk  the  trutbt  little  relishing  the  neigb^ 
bqurhood  of  them  said  idandsy  although 
they  arei  to  windward,  I  took  the  bdm  my- 
self^ and  run  her  off  free  for  some  league 
or  two..  We  are  well  to  leeward  of  thev»q 
I  '11  engage :  —  I  say  to  leeward ;  for  though  . 
one  might  wish  to  be  well  to  windward  of 
one  island,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  when  it 
comes  to  a  thousand,  the  better  way  is  to 
give  it  up  at  once,  and  to  slide  down  un^ 
der  their  lee  as  fast  as  possible*  No,  no; 
there  they  are,  up  yonder  in  the  dingle ;  and 
there  they  may  stay,  for  anything  Cbarle^' 
Cap  cares.** 

^^  As  the  north  shore  lies  only  some  five  9V  i 
six  leagues  from  us,  brother,  and  I  know  there 
is  a  large  bay  in  that  quarter,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  consult  some  of  the  crew  concern* 
ing  our  position,  if  indeed  we  do  not  call,  up^: 
Jasper  Eau-douce,  and  tell  him  to  carry  na* 
back  to  Oswego  ?  for  it  is  quite  impossible  ve^ 
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should  ever  reach  the  station  with  this  wind 
directly  in  our  teeth.** 

^<  There  are  several  serious  professional  xen- 
sons,  Sergeant,  against  all  your  propositiooSi 
In  the  first  place,  an  admission  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  a  commander  would  destroy 
discipline.  No  matter,  brother :  I  understand 
your  shake  of  the  head,  but  nothing  capsises 
discipline  so  much  as  to  confess  ignorance. 
I  once  knew  a  master  of  a  vessel  who  went 
a  week  on  a  wrong  course,  rather  than  allow 
he  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  it  was  surprising 
how  much  he  rose  in  the  opinions  of  his  people, 
just  because  they  could  not  understand  him.'' 

"  That  may  do  on  salt-water,  brother  Cap, 
but  it  will  hardly  do  on  fresh.  Rather  than 
wreck  my  command  on  the  Canada  shore,  I 
shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  take  Jasper  out  of 
arrest.*" 

^^  And  make  a  haven  in  Frontenac.  No, 
Sergeant ;  the  Scud  is  in  good  hands,  and  will 
now  learn  something  of  seamanship.  We  have 
a  fine  offing,  and  no  one  but  a  madman  would 
think  of  going  upon  a  coast  in  a  gale  like  this. 
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I  shall  ware  every  watch,  and  then  we  shall 
be  safe  against  all  dangers  but  those  of  the 
drift,  which,  in  a  light  low  craft  like  this, 
without  top-hamper,  will  be  next  to  nothing. 
Leave  it  all  to  me.  Sergeant,  and  I  pledge 
you  the  character  of  Charles  Cap  that  all  will 
go  well." 

Sergeant  Dunham  was  fain  to  yield.  He 
had  great  confidence  in  his  connection's  profes- 
sional skill,  and  hoped  that  he  would  tlike 
such  care  of  the  cutter  as  would  amply  justify 
his  opinion  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
distrust,  like  care,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
he  entertained  so  much  apprehension  of  treach- 
ery, that  he  was  quite  willing  any  one  but 
Jasper  should,  just  then,  have  the  control  of 
the  fate  of  the  whole  party.  Truth,  moreover, 
compels  us  to  admit  another  motive.  The 
particular  duty  on  which  he  was  now  sent,  of 
right  should  have  been  confided  to  a  commis- 
sioned ofiicer  ;  and  Major  Duncan  had  excited 
a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  the  subalterns 
of  the  garrison,  by  having  confided  it  to  one 
of  the  Sergeant's  humble  station.     To  return 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity ;  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

Byron. 

As  the  day  advanced,  that  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  vessel  which  had  the  liberty  of 
doing  SO)  appeared  on  deck.  As  yet  the  sea 
was  not  very  high,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  the  cutter  was  still  under  the  lee  of  the 
islands ;  but  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  under- 
stood the  lake,  that  they  were  about  to  experi- 
ence one  of  the  heavy  autumnal  gales  of  that 
region.  Land  was  nowhere  visible;  and  the 
horizon  on  every  side  exhibited  that  gloomy 
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voidi  which  lends  to  all  views,  on  vast  bodi^ 
of  water,  the  sublimity  of  mystety.  The 
swells,  or,  as  landsmen  term  them,  the  waVeib 
were  short  and  curling,  breaking  of  necessity 
sooner  than  the  longer  seas  of  the  ocean ;  while 
the  element  itself,  instead  of  presenting  that 
beautiful  hue  which  rivals  the  deep  tint  of  the 
southern  sky,  looked  green  and  angry,  though 
wanting  in  the  lustre  that  is  derived  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  soldiers  were  soon  satisfied  with  the 
prospect,  and,  one  by  one,  they  disappeared, 
until  none  were  left  on  deck  but  the  crew,  the 
Sergeant,  Cap,  Pathfinder,  the  Quarter-master, 
and  Mabel.  There  was  a  shade  on  the  brow 
of  the  last,  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  things,  and  who  had 
fruitlessly  ventured  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
Jasper'^s  restoration  to  the  command.  A  night^s 
rest,  and  a  night's  reflection,  appeared  also  to 
have  confirmed  the  Pathfinder  in  his  opinion 
of  the  young  man''s  innocence;  and  he,  too, 
had  made  a  warm  appeal  in  behalf  of  his 
friend,  though  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

Several  hours  passed  away,  the  wind  gra- 
dually getting  to  be  heavier,  and  the  sea  rising, 
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until  the  motion  of  the  cutter  compelled  Mabel 
and  the  Quarter-master  to  retreat  also.  Cap 
wore  several  times ;  and  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  Scud  was  drifting  into  the  broader 
and  deeper  parts  of  the  lake,  the  seas  raging 
down  upon  her  in  a  way  that  none  but  a  vessel 
of  superior  mould  and  build  could  have  long 
ridden  and  withstood.  All  this,  however,  gave 
Cap  no  uneasiness;  but  like  the  hunter  that 
pricks  his  cars  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the 
war-horse  that  paws  and  snorts  with  pleasure 
at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  whole  scene  awak- 
ened all  that  was  man  within  him ;  and  instead 
of  the  captious,  supercilious,  and  dogmatic 
critic,  quarrelling  with  trifles,  and  exaggerating 
immaterial  things,  he  began  to  exhibit  the  qua- 
lities of  the  hardy  and  experienced  seaman  that 
he  truly  was.  The  hands  soon  imbibed  a  re- 
spect for  his  skill ;  and,  though  they  wondered 
at  the  disappearance  of  their  old  commander 
and  the  pilot,  for  which  no  reason  had  been 
publicly  given,  they  soon  yielded  an  implicit 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  new  one. 

"This  bit  of  fresh  water,  after  all,  brother 
Dunham,  has  some  spirit,  I  flnd,^'  cried  Cap, 
about  noon,  rubbing  his  hands  in  pure  satis- 
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faction  at  finding  himself  once  more  wrestKng 
with  the  elements.  *^  The  wind  seema  to  be  an 
honest  old-fashioned  gale,  and  the  aeaa  have  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  those  of  the  gulf  atreaas. 

« 

I  like  this,  Sergeant ;  I  like  this»  and  shall  get 
to  respect  your  lake,  if  it  h<dd  out  twenty-four 
hours  longer  in  the  fashion  in  whidi  it  has 
b^un.*" 

^*  Land,  ho ! "  shouted  the  man  who  was  ata- 
tioned  on  the  forecastle. 

Cap  hurried  forward ;  and  there,  sure  enough, 
the  land  was  visible  through  the  drizzle,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  cutter  head- 
ing directly  towards  it.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  old  seaman  was  to  give  an  order  to  **  stand 
by,  to  ware  off  shore ;"  but  the  cool-headed  sol- 
dier restrained  him. 

"  By  going  a  little  nearer,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, ^^  some  of  us  may  recognise  the  place. 
Most  of  us  know  the  American  shore  in  this 
part  of  the  lake;  and  it  will  be  something 
gained  to  learn  our  position." 

*^  Very  true,  very  true ;  if,  indeed,  there  is 
any  chance  of  that,  we  will  hold  on.  What  is 
this  off  here,  a  little  on  our  weather  bow  ?  It 
looks  like  a  low  headland." 
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^^  The  garrison,  by  Jove  I "  exclaimed  the 
other,  whose  trailed  eye  sooner  recognised  the 

t 

military  outlines  than  the  less-instructed  senses 
of  his  connection. 

The  Sergeant  was  not  mistaken.  There  was 
the  fort,  sure  .enough,  though  it  looked  dim 
and  indistinct  through  the  fine  rain,  as  if  it 
were  seen  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  or  the  haze 
of  morning.  The  low,  sodded,  and  verdant 
ramparts,  the  sombre  palisades,  now  darker 
than  ever  with  water,  the  roof  of  a  house  or 
two,  the  tall,  solitary  flag-staff,  with  its  hal- 
yards blown  steadily  out,  into  a  curve  that  ap- 
|)eared  traced  in  immovable  lines  in  the  air, 
were  all  soon  to  be  seeui  though  no  sign  of  ani- 
mated life  could  be  discovered.  £ven  the  sen- 
tinel was  housed ;  and,  at  first,  it  was  believed 
that  no  eye  would  detect  the  presence  of  their 
own  vessel.  But  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  a 
border  garrison  did  not  slumber :  one  of  the/ 
look-outs  probably  made  the  interesting  disco- 
very ;  a  man  or  two  were  seen  on  some  elevated 
stands*  and  then  the  entire  ramparts,  next  the 
lake,  were  dotted  with  human  beings. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  in  which  sublimity 
was   singularly   relieved   by    the    picturesque. 

vou  II.  K 
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The  raging  of  the  tempest  had  a  character  of 
duration,  that  reodered  it  easy  to  imagine  i( 
might  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  spot. 
The  roar  of  the  wind  was  without  intermission, 
and  the  raging  water  answered  to  its  dull  but 
grand  strains,  with  hissing  spray,  a  menacing 
wash,  and  sullen  surges.  The  drizzle  made  a 
medium  for  the  eye  which  closely  resembled 
that  of  a  thin  mist,  softening  and  rendering 
mysterious  the  images  it  revealed,  while  the 
genial  feeling  that  is  apt  to  accompaoy  a  gale 
of  wind  on  water,  contributed  to  aid  the  milder 
influenceB  of  the  moment.  The  dark  intermi- 
nable forest  hove  up  out  of  the  obscuri^, 
grand,  sombre  and  impressive,  while  the  soli- 
tary, peculiar,  and  picturesque  glimpses  of  lift 
that  were  caught  in  and  about  the  fort,  formed 
a  refuge  for  the  eye  to  retreat  to,  when  o{h- 
pressed  with  the  more  imposing  objects  of  na- 
ture. 

"  They  see  us,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  and 
think  we  have  returned  on  account  of  tfae  gale, 
and  have  fallen  to  leeward  of -the  port.  Yes, 
there  is  Major  Duncan  himself,  on  the  north- 
eastern bastion ;  I  know  him  by  his  height, 
and  by  the  officers  around  him." 
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V 

^^  Sergeant,  it  would  be  worth  standing  a 
little  jeering,  if  we  could  fetch  into  the  river, 
and  oome  safely  to  an  anchor.  In  that  case, 
too^  we  might  land  this  Master  Eau-douce, 
and  purify  the  boat/' 

*<  It  would  indeed ;  but  as  poor  a  sailor  as  I 
am,  I  well  know  it  cannot  be  done.  Nothing 
that  sails  the  lake  can  turn  to  windward  a- 
gainst  this  gale;  and  there  is  no  anchorage 
outside,  in  weather  like  this.^ 

<^  I  know  it,  I  see  it,  Sergeant ;  and  plea- 
sant as  is  that  sight  to  you  landsmen,  we  must 
leave  it.  For  myself,  I  am  never  as  happy,  in 
heavy  weather,  as  when  I  am  certain  that  the 
land  is  behind  me." 

The  Scud  had  now  forged  so  near  in,  that  it 
became  indispensable  to  lay  her  head  off  shore 
again,  and  the  necessary  orders  were  given. 
The  storm-staysail  was  set  forward,  the  gaff 
lowered,  the  helm  put  up,  and  the  light  craft, 
that  seemed  to  sport  with  the  elements  like  a 
duck,  feU  off  a  little,  drew  ahead  swiftly,  obey- 
ed her  rudder,  and  was  soon  flying  away  on 
the  top  of  the  surges,  dead  before  the  gale. 
While  making  this  rapid  flight,  though  the 
land  still   remained  in  view,  on  her  larboard 
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beam,  the  fort,  and  ihe  groups  of  anxious 
spectators  on  its  ratnpart,  were  swallowed  up 
ill  tile  mist.  Then  followed  tiie  evolutions  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  head  of  the  cutter  up  to 
the  wind,  when  she  again  began  to  wallow  her 
weary  way  towards  the  north  shore. 

Hours  now  passed,  before  any  further 
change  was  made,  the  wind  increasing  in  force, 
until  even  the  dogmatical  Cap  fairly  admitted 
il  was  blowing  a  thorough  gale  of  wind. 
Ahout  sunset  the  Scud  wore  again,  to  keep  her 
off  tbe  north  shore,  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness; and  at  midnight  her  temporary  maBter,. 
who,  by  questioning  tbe  crew  in  an  indirect 
manner,  bad  obtained  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  lake,  believed  him- 
self  to  be  about  midway  between  tbe  two 
shores.  The  height  and  length  of  the  seas, 
aided  this  impressiop ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that  Cap,  by  this  time,  began  to  feel  a  respect 
for  fresh-water,  that  twenty-four  hqura  earlier 
he  would  have  derided  as  impossible.  Just  as 
the  night  turned,  the  fury  of  the  wind  became 
so  great,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up 
against  it,  the  water  falling  on  the  deck  of  tbe 
iittle   craft   in   such   masses  as  to  cause  it  to 
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shake  to  the  centre ;  and,  though  a  vessel  of 
singularly  lively  cfualities,  to  threaten  to  bury 
it  beneath  its  weight.  The  people  of  the  Scud 
averred  that  never  before  had  they  been  out  in 
such  a  tempest :  which  was  true ;  for  possess- 
ing a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  rivers  and 
head-lands  and  havens,  Jasper  would  have  car- 
ried the  cutter  in  shore,  long  ere  this,  and 
placed  her  in  safety,  in  some  secure  anchorage. 
But  Cap  still  disdained  to  consult  the  young 
master,  who  continued  below,  determining  to 
act  like  a  mariner  of  the  broad  ocean. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning,  when  the  storm- 
staysail  was  again  got  on  the  Scud,  the  head  of 
the  mainsail  lowered,  and  the  cutter  put  before 
the  wind.  Although  the  canvas  now  exposed 
was  merely  a  rag  in  surface,  the  little  craft  no- 
bly justified  the  use  of  the  name  she  bore. 
For  eight  hours  did  she  scud,  in  truth  ;  and  it 
was  almost  with  the  velocity  of  the  gulls  that 
wheeled  wildly  over  her  in  the  tempest,  ap- 
parently afraid  to  alight  in  the  boiling  caldron 
of  the  lake.  The  dawn  of  day  brought  little 
change;  for  no  other  horizon  became  visible, 
than  the  little  circle  of  drizzling  sky  and  water, 
already  described,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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elements  were  rioting  in  a  sort  of  chaotic:  con> 
fusion.  During  this  time  the  crew  and  pas* 
sengers  of  the  cutter  were  of  necessity  passive. 
Jasper  and  the  Pilot  remained  below ;  but,  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  having  become  easier, 
nearly  all  the  i-est  were  on  deck.  The  morn- 
ing meal  bad  been  taken  in  silence,  and  eye 
met  eye,  as  if  their  owners  asked  each  other,  in 
dumb  show,  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  this 
strife  in  the  elements.  Cap,  however,  was 
perfectly  composed  and  his  face  brightened,  his 
step  grew  firmer,  and  his  whole  air  more  ■■• 
Bured,  as  the  storm  increased,  making  lai^er 
demands  on  his  professional  skill  and  personal 
spirit.  He  stood  on  the  forecastle,  his  arms 
crossed,  balancing  his  body  with  a  seaman's  in- 
stinct, while  his  eyes  watched  the  caps  of  the 
seas,  as  they  broke  and  glanced  past  the  reeliDg 
cutter,  itself  in  such  swift  motion,  as  if  they 
were  the  scud  flying  athwart  the  sky.  At  this 
sublime  instant  one  of  the  bands  gave  the  un- 
expected cry  of  "  a  sail ! " 

There  was  so  much  of  the  wild  and  soKtary 
character  of  the  wilderness  about  Ontario,  that 
one  scarcely  expected  to  meet  with  a  vessel  on 
its  waters.     The  Scud  herself,   to  those  who 
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were  in  her,  resembled  a  man  threading  the 
forest  alone,  and  the  meeting  was  like  that  of 
two  solitary  hunters  beneath  the  broad  canopy 
of  leaves  that  then  covered  so  many  millions  of 
acres  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  weather  served  to  increase 
the  romantic,  almost  supernatural  appearance 
of  the  passage.  Gap  alone  regarded  it  with 
practised  eyes,  and  even  he  felt  his  iron  nerves 
thrill  under  the  sensations  that  were  awakened 
by  the  wild  features  of  the  scene. 

The  strange  vessel  was  about   two  cables^ 
length  ahead  of  the  Scud,  standing  by  the  wind 
athwart  her  bows,   and   steering  a  course  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  latter  would  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.     She  was  a  full- 
rigged  ship ;  and,  seen  through  the  misty  me- 
dium of  the  tempest,  the  most  experienced  eye 
could  detect  no  imperfection  in   her  gear  or 
construction.     The  only   canvas  she   had  set, 
was  a  close-reefed  main- top-sail,  and  two  small 
storm-staysails,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft. 
Still  the  power  of  the  wind  pressed  so  hard 
upon  her  as  to  bear  her  down  nearly  to  her 
beam-ends,  whenever  the  hull  was  not  righted 
by  the  buoyancy  of  some  wave  under  her  lee. 
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Her  spars  were  all  in  their  places,  and  by  bcr 
motion  through  the  water,  which  might  have 
equalled  four  knots  in  the  hour,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  she  steered  a  little  free. 

"The  fellow  must  know  his  position  well," 
said  Cap)  as  the  cutter  flew  down  towards  the 
ship  with  a  velocity  almost  equalling  that  of 
the  gale,  "for  he  is  standing  boldly  to  the 
southward,  where  he  expects  to  find  anchorage 
or  a  haven.  No  man  in  his  Knscs  would  run 
off  free  in  that  fashion,  that  was  not  driven  to 
scudding,  like  ourselves,  who  did  not  perfectly 
understaDd  where  he  was  going." 

"  We  have  made  an  awful  runi  captain,"  re- 
turned the  man  to  whom  this  remark  had  beat 
addressed.  "  That  is  the  French  king's  ship, 
Lee-my-calm  (Le  Montcalm),  and  she  is  stand- 
ing in  for  the  Niagara,  where  her  owner  has 
a  garrison  and  a  port.  We  've  made  an  awful 
tun  of  it ! " 

'*  Ay,  bad  luck  to  him  t  Frenchman  like, 
he  skulks  into  port  the  moment  be  sees  an 
Bnglish  bottom." 

"  It  might  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  follow 
him,"  returned  the  man,  shaking  his  head  de- 
apondingly,  "  for  we  are  getting  into  the  end 
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of  a  bay  up  here  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  we  ever  get  out  of  it 
again  !^ 

•*  Pooh  !  man,  pooh  I — We  have  plenty  of 
sea-room,  and  a  good  English  hull  beneath  us. 
We  are  no  Johnny  Crapauds  to  hide  ourselves 
behind  a  point  or  a  fort,  on  account  of  a  puff 
of  wind.     Mind  your  helm,  sir  !^ 

The  order  was  given  on  account  of  the  me- 
nacing appearance  of  the  approaching  passage. 
The  Scud  was  now  heading  directly  for  the 
fore-foot  of  the  Frenchman  ;  and,  the  distance 
between  the  two  vessels  having  diminished  to  a 
hundred  yards,  it  was  momentarily  question- 
able if  there  was  room  to  pass. 

"  Port,  sir,  port  I"  shouted  Cap.  "  Port 
your  helm  and  pass  astern  !  ^ 

The  crew  of  the  Frenchman  were  seen  as- 
sembling to  windward,  and  a  few  muskets  were 
pointed,  as  if  to  order  the  people  of  the  Scud 
to  keep  off.  Gesticulations  were  observed,  but 
the  sea  was  too  wild  and  menacing  to  admit  of 
the  ordinary  expedients  of  war.  The  water 
was  dripping  from  the  muzzles  of  two  or  three 
light  guns  on  board  the  ship,  but  no  one 
thought  of  loosening  them  for  service  in  such 
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a  tempest.  Her  black  sides,  as  they  emerged 
from  a  wave,  glhtened  and  Bcemed  to  frown ; 
but  the  wind  howled  through  her  rigging, 
whistling  the  thousand  notes  of  a  ship;  and  the 
bails  and  cries  that  escape  a  Frenchman  with 
sii  much  readiness  were  inaudible. 

"Let  him  halloo  himself  hoarse  !'  growled 
Cap-  "This  is  no  weather  to  whisper  secrets 
in.     Port,  sir,  port !" 

The  man  at  the  helm  obeyed,  and  the  next 
send  of  the  sea  drove  the  Scud  down  upon  the 
quarter  of  the  ship,  so  near  her  that  tbe  tAd 
mariner  himself  recoiled  a  step,  in  a  vagoe 
expectation  that,  at  the  next  surge  ahead,  tAve 
would  drive  bows  foremost  directly  into  the 
planks  of  the  other  vessel.  But  this  was  not 
to  be :  rising  from  the  crouching  posture  she 
had  taken,  like  a  panther  about  to  leap,  the 
cutter  dashed  onward,  and  at  the  next  instant 
she  was  glancing  past  the  stem  of  her  enemy, 
just  clearing  the  end  of  her  spanker-boom  with 
her  own  lower  yard. 

The  young  Frenchman  who  commanded  tbe 
Montcalm,  leaped  on  the  laflrail ;  and  with  that 
high-toned  courtesy  which  relieves  even  the 
worst  acts  of  his  countrymen,  he  raised  his  cap 
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and  soiiled  a  salutation  as  the  Scud  shot  past. 
There  were  bonhommie  and  good  taste  in  this 
act  of  courtesy,  when  circumstances  allowed  of 
no  other  communications;  but  they  were  lost 
on  Cap,  who,  with  an  instinct  quite  as  true  to 
his  race,  shook  his  fist  menacingly,  and  mut- 
tered to  himsdf  — 

"  Ay,  ay,  it 's  d — d  lucky  for  you  1  Ve  no 
armament  on  board  here,  or  I  'd  send  you  in  to 
get  new  calnn-windows  fitted.  Sergeant,  he's 
a  humbug." 

"*Twa8  civil,  brother  Cap,"  returned  the 
other,  lowering  his  hand  from  the  military  sa- 
lute which  his  pride  as  a  soldi^  had  induced 
him  to  return,  ^^  'twas  civil,  and  that 's  as  much 
as  you  can  expect  from  a  Frenchman.  What 
he  really  meant  by  it,  no  one  can  say." 

^'  He  is  not  heading  up  to  this  sea  without 
an  object,  neither.  Well,  let  him  run  in,  if  he 
can  get  there;  we  will  keep  the  lake,  like 
hearty  English  mariners." 

This  sounded  gloriously,  but  Cap  eyed  with 
envy  the  glittering  black  mass  of  the  Mont- 
calm's hull,  her  waving  top«sail,  and  the  misty 
tracery  of  her  spars,  as  she  grew  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  drizzle. 
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in  a  form  as  shadowy  as  that  of  some  irorad 
image.  Gladly  would  he  have  followed  in  her 
wake^  had  he  dared;  for,  to  own  the  tnitbf 
the  prospect  of  another  stormy  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  waters  that  were  xag^ng 
around  him  brought  little  consolation.  Still 
he  had  too  much  professional  pride  to  betray 
his  uneasiness,  and  those  under  his  care  tdied 
on  his  knowledge  and  resources,  with  the  im- 
plicit and  blind  confidence  that  the  ignorant 
are  apt  to  feel. 

A  few  hours  succeeded,  and  darkness  came 
again  to  increase  the  perils  of  the  Scud.  A 
lull  in  the  gale,  however,  had  induced  Gap  to 
come  by  the  wind  once  more,  and  throughout 
the  night  the  cutter  was  lying-to,  as  before, 
head-reaching  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  occa- 
sionally waring  to  keep  off  the  land.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  this 
night,  which  resembled  those  of  any  other  gale 
of  wind.  There  were  the  pitching  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  hissing  of  the  waters,  the  dashing  of 
spray,  the  shocks  that  menaced  annihilation  to 
the  little  craft  as  she  plunged  into  the  seas,  the 
undying  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  fearful 
drift.     The  last  was  the  most  serious  danger ; 
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for,  though  exceedingly  weatherly  under  her 
canvas,  and  totally  without  top-hamper,  the 
Scud  was  so  light,  that  the  combing  of  the 
sweUs  would  seem,  at  times,  to  wash  her  down 
to  leeward  with  a  velocity  as  great  as  that  of 
the  surges  themselves. 

During  this  night  Cap  slept  soundly,  and 
for  several  hours.  The  day  was  just  dawning, 
when  he  felt  himself  shaken  by  the  shoulder ; 
and  arousing  himself,  he  found  the  Pathfinder 
standing  at  his  side.  During  the  gale  the  guide 
had  appeared  little  on  deck,  for  his  natural  mo* 
desty  told  him  that  seamen  alone  should  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  the  vessel ;  and 
he  was  willing  to  show  the  same  reliance  on 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  Scud,  as  he  ex- 
pected those  who  followed  through  the  forest 
to  manifest  in  his  own  skill  :  but  he  now 
thought  himself  justified  in  interfering,  which 
he  did  in  his  own  unsophisticated  and  peculiar 
manner. 

**  Sleep  is  sweet,  Master  Cap,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  latter  were  fairly  open, 
and  his  consciousness  had  sufficiently  returned ; 
—  ^*  sleep  is  sweet,  as  I  know  from  experience, 
but  life  is  sweeter  still.     Look  about  you,  and 
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say  if  this  is  exacily  the  moment  i 
mander  to  be  off  his  feet." 

"  How  now?  how  now.  Master  PathUnd- 
er  ?"  growled  Cap,  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
awakened  faculties.  "  Are  you,  too,  getting 
on  the  side  of  ihe  grumblers  f  When  ashore, 
I  admired  your  sagacity  in  running  through 
the  worst  shoals  without  acompaBs;  and  since 
we  have  been  afloat,  your  meekness  and  sub- 
mission have  been  as  pleasant  as  your  confi- 
dence on  your  own  ground.  I  little  expected 
■uch  a  summons  from  you." 

*'  Ab  for  myself,  Master  Cap,  I  feel  I  have 
my  gifts,  and  I  believe  they'll  interfere  with 
those  of  no  other  man ;  but  the  case  may  be 
different  with  Mabel  Dunham.  She  has  her 
gif^  too,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  not  rude  Hke 
ours,  but  gentle  and  womanish,  as  they  ou^t 
to  be.  tt  ^6  on  her  account  that  I  Bpeak,  and 
not  on  my  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  begin  to  understand.  The  girt 
is  a  good  girl,  my  worthy  friend ;  but  die  is  a 
soldier's  daughter  and  a  sailor's  oiece,  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  tame  or  too  tender  in  a 
gale.     Does  she  show  any  fear  ?" 

"  Not  ^e  I   not   she  I     Mabel  is  a  i 
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but  she  is  reasonable  and  silent.  Not  a  word 
have  I  heard  from  her  concerning  our  doings ; 
though  I  do  think.  Master  Cap,  she  would  like 
it  better  if  Jasper  Eau-douce  were  put  into 
his  proper  place,  and  things  were  restored 
to  their  old  situation,  like.  This  is  human 
natur'.'' 

^  Pll  warrant  it  —  girl-like,  and  Dunham- 
like,  too.  Anything  is  better  than  an  old 
uncle,  and  everybody  knows  more  than  an  old 
seaman.  This  is  human  natur^.  Master  Path- 
finder,  and  d — me  if  I  'm  the  man  to  sheer  a 
fathom,  starboard  or  port,  for  all  the  human 
natur*  that  can  be  found  in  a  minx  of  twenty, 
— ay,  or  *'  (lowering  his  voice  a  little)  "  for  all 
that  can  be  paraded  in  his  Majesty's  55th  regi* 
ment  of  foot.  I  Ve  not  been  at  sea  forty  years, 
to  come  up  on  this  bit  of  fresh-water  to  be 
taught  human  natur'.  How  this  gale  holds 
out  I  It  blows  as  hard  at  this  moment  as 
if  Boreas  had  just  clapped  his  hand  upon  the 
bellows.  And  what  is  all  this  to  leeward  P*^ 
(rubbing  his  eyes)  —  **  land !  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Cap, — and  high  land,  too.** 

The  Pathfinder  made  no  immediate  answer ; 
but,  shaking  his  head,  he  watched  the  expres- 
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sioa  of  hiii  companion's  face,  with  a  look  of 
strong  anxiety  in  his  own. 

"  Lan<),  as  certain  as  this  is  the  Scud!" 
repeated  Cap;  "  a  lee  shore,  and  that,  too, 
within  a  league  of  us,  with  as  pretty  a  line  of 
breakers  as  one  could  find  on  the  beach  of  all 
Long  Island  !" 

"  And  is  that  encouraging  ?  or  is  it  disheart- 
ening?" demandt-d  the  Pathfinder. 

"  Ha  !  encouraging, — disheartening  ! — why, 
neither.  No,  no,  there  is  nothing  encouraging 
about  it ;  and  as  for  dishearteniDg,  Dotbing 
ought  to  dishearten  a  seaman.  You  never  get 
disheartened  or  afraid  in  the  woods,  niy  friend?** 

"  1 11  not  say  that— 1 11  not  say  that.  When 
the  danger  is  great,  it  is  my  gift  to  see  it,  and 
know  it,  and  to  try  to  avoid  it ;  else  would  my 
scalp  long  since  have  been  drying  in  a  Mingo 
wigwam.  On  this  lake,  however,  I  can  see  no 
trail,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit ;  though 
I  think  we  ought  to  remember  there  is  such  a 
person  as  Mabel  Dunham  on  board.  But  here 
comes  her  father,  and  he  will  naturally  feel  for 
his  own  child." 

"We  are  serioutily  situated,  I  believe,  bro- 
ther  Cap,"   said   the  Sergeant,  when   he  had 
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reached  the  spot,  *^  by  what  I  can  gather  from 
the  two  hands  on  the  forecastle  ?  They  tell  me 
the  cutter  cannot  carry  any  more  sail)  and  her 
drift  is  so  great  we  shall  go  ashore  in  an 
hour  or  two.  I  hope  their  fears  have  deceived 
them  ?  ^ 

Cap  made  no  reply ;  but  he  gazed  at  the 
land  with  a  rueful  face,  and  then  looked  to 
windward,  with  an  expression  of  ferocity,  as 
if  he  would  gladly  have  quarrelled  with  the 
weather. 

"  It  may  be  well,  brother,^'  the  Sergeant 
continued,  *^  to  send  for  Jasper  and  consult 
him  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  There  are  no 
French  here  to  dread ;  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  boy  will  save  us  from  drowning  if 
possible.*^ 

^^Ay,  ay,  'tis  these  cursed  circumstances 
that  have  done  all  the  mischief.  But  let  the 
fellow  come;  let  him  come;  a  few  well- 
managed  questions  will  bring  the  truth  out 
of  him,  1 11  warrant  you.*" 

This  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  dog- 
matical Cap  was  no  sooner  obtained,  than  Jas- 
per was  sent  for.  The  young  man  instantly 
made  his  appearance,   his   whole  air,  counte- 
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nance,  and  mien  espreasive  of  mortification, 
humility,  and,  as  his  observers  fancied,  re- 
buked deception.  When  he  iirat  stepped  on 
deck,  Jasper  cast  one  hurried  anxious  glance 
around,  as  if  curious  to  know  the  situation  of 
the  cutter;  and  that  glance  sufficed,  it  would 
seem,  to  let  him  into  the  secrel  of  all  her  perils. 
At  first  he  looked  to  windward,  as  is  usual 
with  every  seaman;  then  he  turned  round  the 
horizon,  until  hia  eye  caught  a  view  of  the 
highlands  to  leeward,  when  the  whole  truth 
burst  upon  him  at  once. 

"I've  sent  for  you.  Master  Jasper,"  uid 
Cap,  folding  bis  arms,  and  balancing  his  body 
«1th  the  dignity  of  the  forecastle,  "  in  cnder 
to  learn  something  about  the  haven  to  leeward. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  you  do  not  bear  nidice 
BO  hard  as  to  wish  to  drown  ua  all,  espedally 
the  women  ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  will  be  man 
mough  to  help  us  to  run  the  cutter  into  some 
safe  berth,  until  this  bit  of  a  gale  baa  done 
blowing  ?  " 

"  I  would  die  myself  rather  than  harm  sbould 
come  to  Mabel  Dunham,"  the  young  man  ear- 
nestly answered. 

"I  knew  it!  —  I  knew  ill"  cried  the  Path- 
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finder,  clapping  his  hand  kindly  on  Jasper^s 
shoulder.  ^^  The  lad  is  as  true  as  the  best 
compass  that  ever  run  a  boundary,  or  brought 
a  man  off  from  a  blind  trail.  It  is  a  mortal 
sin  to  believe  otherwise.'' 

^^  Humph  !^  ejaculated  Cap,  *^  especially  the 
women !  As  if  they  were  in  any  particular 
danger.  Never  mind,  young  man;  we  shall 
understand  each  other  by  talking  like  two  plain 
seamen.  Do  you  know  of  any  port  under  our 
lee?" 

^^  None.  There  is  a  large  bay  at  this  end  of 
the  lake ;  but  it  is  unknown  to  us  all,  and  not 
easy  of  entrance." 

^*  And  this  coast  to  leeward  —  it  has  nothing 
particular  to  recommend  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^^  It  is  a  wilderness  until  you  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  in  one  direction,  and 
Frontenac  in  the  other.  North  and  west,  they 
tell  me,  there  is  nothing  but  forest  and  prairies 
for  a  thousand  miles.'' 

"  Thank  God  !  then,  there  can  be  no  French. 
Are  there  many  savages,  hereaway,  on  the 
land?" 

"  The  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  all  direc- 
tions;   though  they  are  nowhere  very  nume- 
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ruus.  B^  accident,  we  might  find  a  party  at 
any  poiDt  on  the  shore ;  or,  we  might  pass 
motilhs  there  without  seeing  one." 

"  We  must  take  our  chance,  then,  aa  to 
the  blackguards;  but,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
Master  Western,  if  this  little  unpleasant 
matter  about  the  French  had  not  come  to 
pass,  what  would  you  now  do  ^with  the 
cvitter  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  much  younger  sailor  than  yourself. 
Master  Cap,"  said  Jasper,  modestly,  "  and  am 
hardly  fitted  to  advise  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  we  all  know  that.  In  a  c 
case,  perhaps  not.  But  this  is  an  i 
case,  and  a  circumstance ;  and  on  this  bit  of 
fresh-water,  it  has  what  may  be  called  its  pe- 
culiarities ;  and  so,  everything  conudered,  you 
may  be  fitted  to  advise  even  your  own  father. 
At  all  events,  you  can  speak,  and  I  can  judge 
of  your  opinions,  agreeably  to  my  own  ex- 
perience ^ 

"  I  think,  sir,  before  two  hours  are  over,  the 
cutler  will  have  to  anchor." 

"  Anchor  ! — not  out  here  in  the  lake  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  in  yonder,  near  the  land." 
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*'  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Master  Eau- 
douce,  you  would  anchor  on  a  lee  shore  in  a 
gale  of  wind  ?  " 

^*  If  I  would  save  my  vessel,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  would  do,  Master  Cap.'' 

"  Whe — e — e— w  !  —  this  is  fresh-water, 
with  a  vengeance  !  Hark'^e,  young  man,  I  \e 
been  a  seafaring  animal,  boy  and  man,  forty- 
one  years,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  I'd  throw  my  ground-tackle  over- 
board, before  I  would  be  guilty  of  so  lub- 
berly an  act!" 

"That  is  what  we  do,  on  this  lake,''  mo- 
destly replied  Jasper,  "when  we  are  hard 
pressed.  I  dare  say  we  might  do  better,  had 
we  been  better  taught." 

"  That  you  might  indeed !  No ;  no  man 
induces  me  to  commit  such  a  sin  against  my 
own  bringing  up.  I  should  never  dare  show 
my  face  inside  of  Sandy  Hook  again,  had  I 
committed  so  know-nothing  an  exploit.  Why, 
Pathfinder,  here,  has  more  seamanship  in  him 
than  that  comes  to.  You  can  go  below,  again, 
Master  Eau-douce.*" 

Jasper  quietly  bowed  and  withdrew ;  still,  as 
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be  passed  down  the  ladder,  the  spectators  ob- 
served that  he  cast  a  IiDgering  anxious  look  at 
the  horizon  to  windward,  and  the  land  to  lee- 
ward, and  then  disappeared  with  concern 
strongly  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  his 
fftce. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats ; 
New-raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets. 
Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends. 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends. 

COWPER, 

As  the  soldier's  wife  was  sick  in  her  berth, 
Mabel  Dunham  was  the  only  person  in  the 
outer  cabin,  when  Jasper  returned  to  it ;  for, 
by  an  act  of  grace  in  the  Sergeant,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  resume  his  proper  place,  in  this 
part  of  the  vessel.  We  should  be  ascribing  too 
much  simplicity  of  character  to  our  heroine,  if 
we  said  that  she  had  felt  no  distrust  of  the  young 
man,  in  consequence  of  his  arrest;  but  we 
should  also  be  doing  injustice  to  her  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  generosity  of  disposition,  if  we  did 
not  add,  that  this  distrust  was  insignificant  and 
transient.  As  he  now  took  his  seat  near  her, 
his  whole  countenance  clouded  with  the  uneasi- 
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ness  be  felt  ooncerniDg  the  situation  of  the  cut* 
ter,  everything  like  suspicion  was  l*Mti«Kfi^l 
from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  in  him  onlj  an 
injured  man. ' 

**  You  let  this  affair  weigh  too  heaTiIj  oo 
your  mind,  Jasper/'  she  said,  eagerly,  or  with 
that  forgetfulness  of  self,  with  which  the  youth- 
ful of  her  sex  are  wont  to  betray  their  ibeUngSt 
when  a  strong  and  generous  interest  has  at- 
tained the  ascendancy;  '*no  one,  who  knows 
you,  can,  or  does,  believe  you  guilty.  Path- 
finder says  he  will  pledge  his  life  for  you/' 

"Then  you,  Mabel,"*"*  returned  the  youth, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  "do  not  look  upon  me 
as  the  traitor  that  your  father  seems  to  believe 
me  to  be?"*' 

"  My  dear  father  is  a  soldier,  and  is  obliged 
to  act  as  one.  My  father^s  daughter  is  not, 
and  will  think  of  you  as  she  ought  to  think  of 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  serve  her  al- 
ready." 

"  Mabel,  I  ''m  not  used  to  talking  with  one 
like  you,  or,  saying  all  I  think  and  feel  with 
any.  I  never  had  a  sister,  and  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  a  child,  so  that  I  know  little  what 
your  sex  most  likes  to  hear '^ 
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Mabel  would  have  given  the  world  to  know 
what  lay  behind  the  teeming  word,  at  which 
Jasper  hesitated;  but  the  indefinable  and  con- 
trolling sense  of  womanly  diffidence  made  her 
suppress  her  womanly  curiosity.  She  wait- 
ed  in  silence  for  him  to  explain  his  own 
meaning. 

'*  I  wish  to  say,  Mabel/^  the  young  man 
continued,  after  a  pause  which  he  found  suf- 
ficiently embarrassing,  *^that  I  am  unused  to 
the  ways  and  opinions  of  one  like  you,  and  that 
you  must  imagine  all  I  would  add." 

Mabel  had  imagination  enough  to  fancy  any- 
thing, but  there  are  ideas  and  feelings  that  her 
sex  prefer  to  have  expressed,  before  they  yield 
them  all  their  own  sympathies,  and  she  had  a 
vague  consciousness  that  these  of  Jasper  might 
properly  be  enumerated  in  the  class;  with  a 
readiness  that  belonged  to  her  sex,  therefore^ 
she  preferred  changing  the  discourse  to  per- 
mitting it  to  proceed  any  further,  in  a  manner 
so  awkward 'and  so  unsatisfactory. 

^^  Tell  me  one  thing,  Jasper,  and  I  shall 
be  content,^  she  said,  speaking  now  with 
a  firmness  that  denoted  confidence,  not 
only    in    herself,     but    in     her     companion, 
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**  you  do  not  deserve  this  cruel  suspicion  which 

rests  upon  you  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  !  Mabel,"  answered  Jasper,  look- 
ing into  her  full  blue  eyes  with  an  openness 
and  simplicity  that  might  have  shaken  stronger 
distrust.  "  As  1  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  I 
do  not ! " 

"  I  knew  it  —  I  could  have  sworn  it!"  re- 
turned the  girl  warmly.  "  And  yet  my  father 
means  well :  —  but  do  not  let  this  matter  dis- 
turb you,  Jasper." 

"  There  is  so  much  more  to  apprehend  from 
another  quarter  just  now,  that  I  scarcely  think 
of  it." 

"  Jasper ! " 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  Mabel ;  but 
if  your  uncle  could  be  persuaded  to  change 
his  notions  about  handling  the  Scud;  and  yet 
he  is  so  much  older,  and  more  experienced 
than  I  am,  that  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  place 
more  reliance  on  his  own  judgment  than  on 
mine." 

"  Do  you  think  the  cutter  in  any  danger  P" 
demanded  Mabel,  quick  as  thought. 

"  I,  fear  so;  at  least  she  would  have  been 
thought  in  great  danger  by  us  of  the  lake; 
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perhaps  an  old  seaman  of  the  ocean  may  have 
means  of  his  own  to  take  care  of  her.'^ 

^^  Jasper,  all  agree  in  giving  you  credit  for 
skill  in  managing  the  Scud.  You  know  the 
lake,  you  know  the  cutter;  you  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  our  real  situation. '^ 

^'  My  concern  for  you,  Mabel,  may  make  me 
more  cowardly  than  common ;  but,  to  be  frank, 
I  see  but  one  method  of  keeping  the  cutter 
from  being  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  or  three  hours,  and  that  your  uncle  refuses 
to  take.  After  aU,  this  may  be  my  ignorance ; 
for,  as  he  says,  Ontario  is  merely  fresh  water .^^ 

*^  You  cannot  believe  this  will  make  any 
difference.  Think  of  my  dear  father,  Jasper  I 
Think  of  yourself;  of  all  the  lives  that 
depend  on  a  timely  word  from  you  to  save 
them.*" 

^^  I  think  of  you,  Mabel,  and  that  is  more, 
much  more,  than  all  the  rest  put  together!" 
returned  the  young  man,  with  a  strength  of 
expression  and  an  earnestness  of  look,  that 
uttered  infinitely  more  than  the  words  them- 
selves. 

Mabel's  heart  beat  quickly,  and  a  gleam  of 

grateful  satisfaction  shot  across  her  blushing 
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features ;  but  the  alarm  was  too  vivid  and  too 
serious  to  admit  of  much  relief  from  haulier 
thoughts.  She  did  not  attempt  to  refyress  m 
look  of  gratitude,  and  then  she  returned  to  the 
feeling  that  was  naturally  uppermost. 

**  My  u  nolens  obstinacy  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occasion  this  disaster.  Go  once  more 
on  deck,  Jasper ;  and  ask  my  father  to  come 
into  the  cabin.^ 

While  the  young  man  was  complying  with 
this  request,  Mabel  sat  listening  to  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  and  the  dashing  of  the  water 
against  the  cutter,  in  a  dread  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Constitutionally  an 
excellent  sailor,  as  the  term  is  used  among  pas- 
sengers, she  had  not  hitherto  bethought  her  of 
any  danger,  and  had  passed  her  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  gale  in  such  womanly 
employments  as  her  situation  allowed  ;  but  now 
alarm  was  seriously  awakened,  she  did  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  never  before  had  she  been  on 
the  water  in  such  a  tempest.  The  minute  or 
two  that  elapsed  ere  the  Sergeant  came  ap- 
peared an  hour,  and  she  scarcely  breathed 
when  she  saw  him  and  Jasper  descending  the 
ladder  in  company.     Quick  as  language  could 
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express  her  meaning,  she  acquainted  her  fa- 
ther with  Jasper^s  opinion  of  their  situation ; 
and  entreated  him,  if  he  loved  her,  or  had  any 
regard  for  his  own  life,  or  for  those  of  his  men, 
to  interfere  with  her  uncle,  and  to  induce  him 
to  yield  the  control  of  the  cutter  again  to  its 
proper  commander. 

^*  Jasper  is  true,  father,''  she  added  earnest- 
ly ;  **  and  if  false,  he  could  have  no  motive  in 
wrecking  us  in  this  distant  part  of  the  lake  at 
the  risk  of  all  our  lives,  his  own  included.  I 
will  pledge  my  own  life  for  his  truth." 

**  Ay,  this  is  well  enough  for  a  young  wo- 
man who  is  frightened,^  answered  the  more 
phlegmatic  parent ;  ^<  but  it  might  not  be  so 
prudent  or  excusable  in  one  in  command  of  an 
expedition.  Jasper  may  think  the  chance  of 
drowning  in  getting  ashore  fully  repaid  by  the 
chance  of  escaping  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
land.** 

"  Sergeant  Dunham  !^ 

«  Father  ! " 

These  exclamations  were  made  simultaneous- 
ly, but  they  were  uttered  in  tones  expressive  of 
different  feelings.  In  Jasper,  surprise  was  the 
emotion  uppermost ;  in  Mabel,  reproach.     The 
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old  Holdier,  however,  was  too  much  accustonied 
to  deal  frankly  with  subordinates  to  heed  either; 
and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  continued  as 
if  neither  had  spoken. 

"  Nor  is  brother  Cap  a  man  likely  to  submit 
to  be  taught  his  duty  on  board  a  vessel." 

"  But,  father,  when  all  our  lives  are  ia  the 
utmost  jeopardy ! " 

"  So  much  the  worse  The  fair-weather  com- 
mander  is  no  great  matter ;  it  is  when  things  go 
wrong  that  the  best  officer  shows  himself  in  his 
true  colours.  Charles  Cap  irill  not  be  likely  to 
quit  the  helm  because  the  ship  is  in  danger. 
Besides,  Jasper  £au-douce,  he  Bays,  your  pn^  . 
posal  in  itself  has  a  suspicious  air  about  it,  and 
sounds  more  like  treachery  than  reason." 

"He  may  think  so;  but  let  him  send  for 
the  pilot  and  hear  his  opinion.  It  is  well- 
known  I  have  not  seen  the  man  since  yesterday 
evening." 

'*  This  does  sound  reasonably,  and  the  ex- 
periment shall  be  tried.  Follow  me  on  deck 
then,  that  all  may  be  honest  and  above-board." 

Jasper  obeyed,  and  so  keen  was  the  interest 
of  Mabel,  that  she  too  ventured  as  far  as  the 
companion-way,  where  her  garments  were  siiffi- 
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cientlj  protected  against  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  her  person  from  the  spray.  Here 
maiden  modesty  induced  her  to  remain,  though 
an  absorbed  witness  of  what  was  passing. 

The  pilot  soon  appeared,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  look  of  concern  that  he  cast 
around  at  the  scene  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
open  air.  Some  rumours  of  the  situation  of 
the  Scud  had  found  their  way  below,  it  is  true; 
but,  in  this  instance,  rumour  had  lessened  in- 
stead of  magnifying  the  danger.  He  was  al- 
lowed a  few  minutes  to  look  about  him,  and 
then  the  question  was  put  as  to  the  course  that 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  follow. 

^^  I  see  no  means  of  saving  the  cutter  but 
to  anchor,^'  he  answered  simply,  and  without 
hesitation. 

"What!  out  here  in  the  lake?"  inquired 
Cap,  as  he  had  previously  done  of  Jasper. 

*^No:  but  closer  in;  just  at  the  outer  line 
of  the  breakers.** 

The  effect  of  this  communication  was  to  leave 
no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  Cap,  that  there  was  a 
secret  arrangement  between  her  commander  and 
the  pilot  to  cast  away  the  Scud  ;  most  probably 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  their  escape.     He 
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consequently  treated  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
with  the  indifference  he  had  manifested  toward* 
that  of  the  former. 

"  I  tell  you,  brother  Dunham,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sergeant, 
against  his  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  this  double 
representation,  "  that  no  seaman  would  give 
such  an  opinion  honestly.  To  anchor  on  a  lee 
shore,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  would  be  an  act  of 
madness  that  ]  could  never  excuse  to  the  under- 
writers, under  any  circumstances,  as  long  as  a 
rag  can  be  set ;  but  to  anchor  close  to  breakers 
would  be  insanity." 

"  His  Majesty  underwrites  the  Scud,  brother, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  the  lives  of  my  com- 
mand. These  men  are  better  acquainted  with 
Lake  Ontario  than  we  can  possibly  be,  and  I  do 
think  their  telling  the  same  tale  entitles  them  to 
some  credit." 

"  Uncle  ! "  said  Mabel,  earnestly ;  but  a 
gesture  from  Jasper  induced  the  girl  to  re- 
strain her  feelings. 

**  We  are  drifting  down  upon  the  breakers 
so  rapidly,"  said  the  young  man,  "  that  little 
need  be  said  on  the  subject.  Half  an  hour 
must  settle  the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
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but  I  warn  Master  Cap  that  the  surest-footed 
man  among  us  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his  feet 
an  instant  on  the  deck  of  this  low  craft,  should 
she  fairly  get  within  them.  Indeed,  I  make 
little  doubt,  that  we  shall  fill  and  founder  be- 
fore the  second  line  of  rollers  is  passed.^ 

^^  And  how  would  anchoring  help  the  mat- 
ter?" demanded  Cap,  furiously,  as  if  he  felt 
that  Jasper  was  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
the  gale,  as  weU  as  for  the  opinion  he  had  just 
given. 

^*  It  would  at  least  do  no  harm,**  Eau-douce 
mildly  replied.  ^^  By  bringing  the  cutter  head 
to  sea  we  should  lessen  her  drift ;  and  even  if 
we  dragged  through  the  breakers,  it  would  be 
with  the  least  possible  danger.  I  hope,  Master 
Cap,  you  will  allow  the  pilot  and  myself  to 
prepare  for  anchoring,  since  the  precaution  may 
do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm.^ 

*^  Overhaul  your  ranges,  if  you  will,  and  get 
your  anchors  clear,  with  all  my  heart.  We  are 
now  in  a  situation  that  cannot  be  much  affected 
by  anything  of  that  sort.  Sergeant,  a  word 
with  you,  aft  here,  if  you  please." 

Cap  led  his  brother-in-law  out  of  ear-shot; 
and  then,  with  more  of  human  feeling  in  his 
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voice  and  manner  than  he  was  apt  to  exhibit, 
he  opened  his  heart  on  the  subject  of  their 
real  situation. 

**  This  is  a  melancholy  affair  for  poor  Ma- 
bel :^  he  said,  blowing  his  nose,  and  speaking 
with  a  slight  tremour.  **  You  and  I9  Sergeant, 
are  old  fellows,  and  used  to  being  near  death, 
if  not  to  actually  dying,  our  trades  fit  us  Sur 
such  scenes ;  but  poor  Mabel  !-^she  is  an  afRec- 
tionate  and  kind-hearted  girl,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  see  her  comfortably  settled,  and  a  mother, 
before  my  time  came.  Well,  well !  we  must 
take  the  bad  with  the  good  in  every  v*y''ge; 
and  the  only  serious  objection  that  an  old  sea- 
faring man  can  with  propriety  make  to  such 
an  event  is,  that  it  should  happen  on  this  bit 
of  d — d  fresh  water." 

Sergeant  Dunham  was  a  brave  man,  and  had 
shown  his  spirit  in  scenes  that  looked  much 
more  appalling  than  this  ;  but  on  all  such  oc- 
casions he  had  been  able  to  act  his  part  against 
his  foes,  while  here  he  was  pressed  upon  by  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  no  means  of  resisting. 
For  himself  he  cared  far  less  than  for  his 
daughter,  feeling  some  of  that  self-reliance 
which  seldom  deserts  a  man  of  firmness  who  is 
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in  vigorous  health,  and  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  personal  exertions  in  moments  of 
jeopardy ;  but,  as  respects  Mabel,  he  saw  no 
means  of  escape,  and,  with  a  father's  fondness, 
he  at  once  determined,  that  if  either  was  doom- 
ed to  perish,  he  and  his  daughter  must  perish 
together. 

<«  Do  you  think  this  must  come  to  pass  ?"  he 
asked  of  Gap  firmly,  but  with  strong  feeling. 

"  Twenty  minutes  will  carry  us  into  the 
breakers  ;  and,  look  for  yourself,  Sergeant, 
what  chance  will  even  the  stoutest  man  among 
us  have  in  that  caldron  to  leeward  ?  '^ 

The  prospect  was,  indeed,  little  calculated 
to  encourage  hope.  By  this  time  the  Scud 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  on  which  the 
gale  was  blowing  at  right  angles,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  forbade  the  idea  of  showing  any 
additional  canvas,  with  a  view  to  claw  off. 
The  small  portion  of  the  mainsail  that  was 
actually  set,  and  which  merely  served  to  keep 
the  head  of  the  Scud  so  near  the  wind  as  to 
prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over  her, 
quivered  under  the  gusts,  as  if  at  each  moment 
the  stout  threads  which  held  the  complicated 
fabric  together  were  about  to  be  torn  asunder. 
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The  drizzle  had  ceased;  but  the  airy  fiir  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake^  was 
filled  with  dazzling  spray,  which  had  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  a  brilliant  mist» 
while  above  all  the  sun  was  shining  g^orioudy 
in  a  cloudless  sky.  Jasper  had  noted  the 
omen,  and  had  foretold  that  it  announced  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  gale,  though  the 
next  hour  or  two  must  decide  their  fate.  Be- 
tween the  cutter  and  the  shore  the  view  was 
still  more  wild  and  appalling.  The  breakers 
extended  nearly  half  a  mile :  while  the  water 
within  their  line  was  white  with  foam,  the  air 
above  them  was  so  far  filled  with  vapour  and 
spray,  as  to  render  the  land  beyond  hazy  and 
indistinct.  Still  it  could  be  seen  that  the  latter 
was  high,  —  not  a  usual  thing  for  the  shores  of 
Ontario,  —  and  that  it  was  covered  with  the 
verdant  mantle  of  the  interminable  forest. 

While  the  Sergeant  and  Cap  were  gazing  at 
this  scene  in  silence,  Jasper  and  his  people 
were  actively  engaged  on  the  forecastle.  No 
sooner  had  the  young  man  received  permission 
to  resume  his  old  employment,  than,  appealing 
to  some  of  the  soldiers  for  aid,  he  mustered 
five  or  six  assistants,  and  set  about  in  earnest 
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the  performance  of  a  duty  that  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  On  these  narrow  waters,  an- 
chors are  never  stowed  in-board,  or  cabled  that 
are  intended  for  service  unbent,  and  Jasper 
was  saved  much  of  the  labour  that  would  have 
been  necessary  in  a  vessel  at  sea.  The  two 
bowers  were  soon  ready  to  be  let  go,  ranges 
of  the  cables  were  overhauled,  and  then  the 
party  paused  to  look  about  them.  No  changes 
for  the  better  had  occurred,  but  the  cutter  was 
falling  slowly  in,  and  each  instant  rendered  it 
more  certain  that  she  could  not  gain  an  inch 
to  windward. 

One  long  earnest  survey  of  the  lake  ended, 
Jasper  gave  new  orders  in  a  manner  to  prove 
how  much  he  thought  that  the  time  pressed. 
Two  kedges  were  got  on  deck,  and  hawsers 
were  bent  to  them  ;  the  inner  ends  of  the  haw- 
sers were  bent,  in  their  turns,  to  the  crowns  of 
the  anchors,  and  everything  was  got  ready  to 
throw  them  overboard  at  the  proper  moment. 
These  preparations  completed,  Jasper's  manner 
changed,  from  the  excitement  of  exertion  to 
a  look  of  calm  but  settled  concern.  He  quit- 
ted the  forecastle,  where  the  seas  were  dashing 
in-board  at  every  plunge  of  the   vessel,  the 
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duty  juBt  mentioned  having  been  ezecoted  widi 
the  bodies  of  the  crew  frequently  buried  in  the 
water,  and  walked  to  a  drier  part  of  the  deck, 
aft.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Pathfinder,  who 
was  standing  near  Mabel  and  the  Quarter- 
Master.  Most  of  those  on  boards  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  individuals  who  have  already 
been  particularly  mentioned,  were  below^  some 
seeking  relief  from  physical  suffering  on  their 
pallets,  and  others  tardily  bethinking  them  of 
their  sins.  For  the  first  time,  most  probably, 
since  her  keel  had  dipped  into  the  limpid 
waters  of  Ontario,  the  voice  of  prayer  was 
heard  on  board  the  Scud. 

*^  Jasper,^  commenced  his  friend,  the  guide, 
^^  I  have  been  of  no  use  this  morning,  for  my 
gifts  are  of  little  account,  as  you  know,  in  a 
vessel  like  this ;  but,  should  it  please  God  to 
let  the  Sergeant^s  daughter  reach  the  shore 
alive,  my  acquaintance  with  the  forest  may 
still  carry  her  through  in  safety  to  the  gar* 
rison." 

**  *Tis  a  fearful  distance  thither,  Pathfinder  V 
Mabel  rejoined,  the  party  being  so  near  to- 
gether that  all  that  was  said  by  one  was  over- 
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heard  by  the  others.  ^*  I  am  afraid  none  of  us 
could  live  to  reach  the  fort/^ 

^^  It  would  be  a  risky  path,  Mabel,  and  a 
crooked  one ;  though  some  of  your  sex  have 
undergone  even  more  than  that  in  this  wilder- 
ness.  But,  Jasper,  either  you  or  I,  or  both 
of  us,  must  man  this  bark  canoe ;  Mabel's  only 
chance  will  lie  in  getting  through  the  breakers 
in  that." 

^^  I  would  willingly  man  anything  to  save 
Mabel,"  answered  Jasper,  with  a  melancholy 
smile ;  ^^  but  no  human  hand.  Pathfinder, 
could  carry  that  canoe  through  yonder  break- 
ers, in  a  gale  like  this.  I  have  hopes  from 
anchoring,  after  all ;  for,  once  before,  have  we 
saved  the  Scud  in  an  extremity  nearly  as  great 
as  this." 

^^  If  we  are  to  anchor,  Jasper ,""  the  Sergeant 
inquired,  '•  why  not  doit  at  once  ?  Every  foot 
we  lose  in  drifting  now,  would  come  into  the 
distance  we  shall  probably  drag  when  the  an- 
chors are  let  go." 

Jasper  drew  nearer  to  the  Sergeant,  and  took 
his  hand,  pressing  it  earnestly,  and  in  a  way  to 
denote  strong,  almost  uncontrollable,  feelings. 
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Sergeant  Dunham,"   be   said,    solemnly, 

you  are  a  good  man,  though  you  have  treat- 
ed me  harshly  in  this  business.  You  ]ffwt  your 
daughter?** 

/<  That  you  cannot  doubt,  Eau-douoe,**  re^ 
turned  the  Sergeant,  huskily. 

*^  Will  you  give  her  —  give  us  all,  the  only 
chance  for  life  that  is  left  ?* 

**  What  would  you  have  me  do^  boy ;  what 
would  you  have  me  do?  I  have  acted  accord- 
ing  to  my  judgment,  hitherto  —  what  would 
you  have  me  do?^ 

^^  Support  me  against  Master  Cap  for  five 
minutes,  and  all  that  man  can  do  towards 
saving  the  Scud  shall  be  done.^ 

The  Sergeant  hesitated,  for  he  was  too  much 
of  a  disciplinarian  to  fly  in  the  face  of  regular 
orders.  He  disliked  the  appearance  of  vacil- 
lation, too;  and  then  he  had  a  profound  re- 
spect for  his  kinsman'^s  seamanship.  While  he 
was  deliberating,  Cap  came  from  the  post  he 
had  some  time  occupied,  which  was  at  the  side 
of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  drew  nigh  the 
group. 

^^  Master  Eau-douce,^  he  said,  as  soon  as 
near  enough  to  be  heard,  ^^  I  have  come  to  in- 
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quire  if  you  know  any  spot  near  by,  where  this 
cutter  can  be  beached  ?  The  moment  has  ar- 
rived when  we  are  driven  to  this  hard  alter- 
native.** 

That  instant  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  Cap 
secured  the  triumph  of  Jasper.  Looking  at 
the  Sergeant,  the  young  man  received  a  nod 
that  assured  him  of  all  he  asked,  and  he  lost 
not  one  of  those  moments  that  were  getting  to 
be  so  very  precious. 

"Shall  I  take  the  helm.?'*  he  inquired  of 
Cap,  "  and  see  if  we  can  reach  a  creek  that 
lies  too  leeward?" 

*^Do  so,  do  so,^  said  the  other,  hemming 
to  clear  his  throat ;  for  he  felt  oppressed  by  a 
responsibility  that  weighed  all  the  heavier  on 
his  shoulders,  on  account  of  his  ignorance. 
"  Do  so,  Eau-douce,  since,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  I  can  see  nothing  better  to  be  done.  We 
must  beach,  or  swamp.** 

Jasper  required  no  more ;  springing  aft»  he 
soon  had  the  tiller  in  his  own  hands.  The 
pilot  was  prepared  for  what  was  to  follow ;  and, 
at  a  sign  from  his  young  commander,  the  rag 
of  sail  that  had  so  long  been  set  was  taken  in. 
At  that  moment,  Jasper,   watching  his  time, 
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put  the  helm  up ;  the  head  of  a  staysail  was 
loosened  forward,  and  the  light  cutter,  as  if 
conscious  she  was  now  under  the  oqiitrol  of 
familiar  hands,  fell  off,  and  was  soon  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  This  perilous  instant  was 
passed  in  safety,  and  at  the  next  moment  the 
little  vessel  app^ired  flying  down  toward  the 
breakers,  at  a  rate  that  threatened  instant  de- 
struction. The  distances  had  got  to  be  so 
short,  that  five  or  six  minutes  sufficed  for  all 
that  Jasper  wished,  and  he  put  the  helm  down 
again,  \7hen  the  bows  of  the  Scud  came  up  to 
the  wind,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of 
the  waters,  as  gracefully  as  the  duck  varies  its 
line  of  direction  on  the  glassy  pond.  A  sign 
from  Jasper  set  all  in  motion  on  the  forecastle, 
and  a  kedge  was  thrown  from  each  bow.  The 
fearful  nature  of  the  drift  was  now  apparent 
even  to  MabePs  eyes,  for  the  two  hawsers  ran 
out  like  tow-lines.  As  soon  as  they  straight- 
ened to  a  slight  strain,  both  anchors  were  let 
go,  and  cable  was  given  to  each,  nearly  to  the 
better-ends.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  snub 
so  light  a  craft,  with  ground-tackle  of  a  qua- 
lity better  than  common ;  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  moment  when  Jasper  went  to 
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the  helm,  the  Scud  was  riding,  head  to  sea, 
with  the  two  cables  stretched  ahead  in  lines 
that  resembled  bars  of  iron. 

^^This  is  not  well  done,  Master  Jasper!" 
angrily  exclaimed  Cap,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  him ;  ^^  this  is 
not  well  done,  sir :  I  order  you  to  cut,  and  to 
beach  the  cutter  without  a  moment's  delay." 

No  one,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  comply 
with  this  order ;  for  so  long  as  Eau-douce  saw 
fit  to  command,  his  own  people  were  disposed 
to  obey.  Finding  that  the  men  remained  pas- 
sive, Cap,  who  believed  they  were  in  the  utmost 
peril,  turned  fiercely  to  Jasper,  and  renewed 
his  remonstrances. 

^*  You  did  not  head  for  your  pretended 
creek,^  he  added,  after  dealing  in  some  objur- 
gatory remarks  that  we  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  record,  ^*  but  steered  for  that  blufi*, 
where  every  soul  on  board  would  have  been 
drowned,  had  we  gone  ashore.'' 

^^  And  you  wish  to  cut,  and  put  every  soul 
ashore  at  that  very  spot !"  Jasper  retorted,  a 
little  drily. 

^'  Throw  a  head-line  overboard,  and  ascer- 
tain the  drift ! "  Cap  now  roared  to  the  people 
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forward.  A  sign  from  Jasper,  sustaining  this 
order,  it  was  instantly  obeyed.  All  on  deck 
gathered  round  the  spot,  and  watched,  with 
nearly  breathless  interest,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment The  lead  was  no  soonor  tm  the 
bottom,  than  the  line  tended  forward,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  it  was  seen  that  the  cutter 
had  drifted  her  length,  dead  in  towards  the 
bluff.  Jasper  looked  gravely,  for  he  well  knew 
nothing  would  hold  the  vessel  did  she  get 
within  the  vortex  of  the  breakers,  the  first  line 
of  which  was  appearing  and  disappearing  about 
a  cablets  length  directly  under  their  stem. 

^'  Traitor  ! "  exclaimed  Cap,  shaking  a  finger 
at  the  young  commander,  though  passion 
choked  the  rest.  **  You  must  answer  for  this 
with  your  life  !"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause. 
"  If  I  were  at  the  head  of  this  expedition.  Ser- 
geant, I  would  hang  him  at  the  end  of  the 
main-boom,  lest  he  escape  drowning." 

"  Moderate  your  feelings,  brother ;  be  more 
moderate,  I  beseech  you :  Jasper  appears  to 
have  done  all  for  the  best,  and  matters  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  you  believe  them." 

"  Why  did  he  not  run  for  the  creek  he  men- 
tioned ?  —  why  has  he  brought  us  here,  dead 
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to  windward  of  that  bluff,  and  to  a  spot  where 
even  the  breakers  are  .only  of  half  the  ordi- 
nary width,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  drown  all  on 
board?" 

"  I  headed  for  the  bluff,  for  the  precise  rea- 
son that  the  breakers  are  so  narrow  at  this 
spot,'^  answered  Jasper  mildly,  though  his 
gorge  had  risen  at  the  language  the  other  held. 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  an  old  seaman  like 
me  that  this  cutter  could  live  in  those  break- 
ers ?"" 

^^  I  do  not,  sir.     I  think  she  would  fill  and 

swamp,  if  driven  into  the  first  line  of  them  ; 
I  am  certain  she  would  never  reach  the  shore 
on  her  bottom,  if  fairly  entered.  I  hope  to 
keep  her  clear  of  them  altogether.** 

"  With  a  drift  of  her  length  in  a  minute  ?^ 

**  The  backing  of  the  anchors  does  not  yet 
fairly  tell,  nor  do  I  even  hope  that  they  will 
entirely  bring  her  up.'** 

"  On  what  then  do  you  rely  ?  To  moor  a 
craft,  head  and  stem,  by  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  ?'' 

"  No,  sir,  I  trust  to  the  uhder-tow.  I 
headed  for  the  bluff,  because  I  knew  that  it 
was  stronger  at  that  point  than  at  any  other, 
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and  because  we  could  get  nearer  in  with  the 
land  without  entering  the  breakersi" 

This  was  said  with  spirit,  though  without 
any  particular  show  of  resentment.  Its  eflSset 
on  Cap  was  marked,  the  feeling  that  was 
uppermost  being  evidently  that  of  surprise. 

*<  Under^tow !  ^  he  repeated ;  '*  who  the  de» 
vil  ever  heard  of  saving  a  vessd  from  going 
ashore  by  the  under-tow  ?  "^ 

^*  This  may  never  happen  on  the  ocean,  Bir,** 
Jasper  answered,  modestly ;  ^^  but  we  have 
known  it  to  happen  here.** 

"  The  lad  is  right,  brother,"  put  in  the  Ser- 
geant ;  ^'  for  though  I  do  not  well  understand 
it,  I  have  often  heard  the  sailors  of  the  lake 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  We  shall  do  well  to 
trust  to  Jasper  in  this  strait." 

Cap  grumbled  and  swore;  but  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
Jasper  being  now  called  on  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  the  under-tow,  gave  this  account  of 
the  matter.  The  water  that  was  driven  up  on 
the  shore  by  the  gale  was  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  find  its  level  by  returning  to  the  lake 
by  some  secret  channels.  This  could  not  be 
done  on   the   surface,   where  both   wind  and 
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waves  were  constantly  urging  it  towards  the 
land,  and  it  necessarily  formed  a  sort  of  lower 
^dy,  by  means  of  which  it  flowed  back 
again  to  its  ancient  and  proper  bed.  This 
inferior  current  had  received  the  name  of  the 
under-tow ;  and  as  it  would  necessarily  act  on 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  that  drew  as  much  water 
as  the  Scud,  Jasper  trusted  to  the  aid  of  this 
reaction  to  keep  his  cables  from  parting.  In 
short,  the  upper  and  lower  currents  would,  in 
a  manner,  counteract  each  other. 

Simple  and  ingenious  as  was  this  theory, 
however,  as  yet  there  was  little  evidence  of  its 
being  reduced  to  practice.  The  drift  con* 
tinued ;  though  as  the  kedges  and  hawsers 
with  which  the  anchors  were  backed  took  the 
strains  it  became  sensibly  less.  At  length  the 
man  at  the  lead  announced  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  anchors  had  ceased  to  drag,  and 
that  the  vessel  had  brought  up  !  At  this  pre- 
cise moment  the  first  line  of  breakers  was  about 
a  hundred  feet  astern  of  the  Scud,  even  appear- 
ing  to  approach  much  nearer  as  the  foam 
vanished  and  returned  on  the  raging  surges. 
Jasper  sprang  forward,  and  casting  a  glance 
over  the  bows,  be  smiled  in   triumph,  as  he 
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pointed  exultingly  to  the  cables.  Instead  of 
resembling  bars  of  iron  in  rigidityy  as  befbre^ 
they  were  curving  downwards,  and  to  a  sea- 
man's senses,  it  was  evident  that  the  cutter 
rose  and  fell  on  the  seas  as  they  came  in  with 
the  ease  of  a  ship  in  a  tides-way,  when  the 
power  of  the  wind  is  relieved  by  the  counter- 
acting pressure  of  the  water. 

<*'Tis  the  under-towP  he  exclaimed,  with 
delight,  fairly  bounding  along  the  deck  to 
steady  the  helm,  in  order  that  the  cutter  might 
ride  still  easier.  ^^  Providence  has  placed  us 
directly  in  its  current,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger.*' 

"  Ay,  ay,  Providence  is  a  good  seaman,^ 
growled  Cap,  "  and  often  helps  lubbers  out  of 
diiRculty.  Under-tow,  or  upper-tow,  the  gale 
has  abated  ;  and,  fortunately  for  us  all,  the 
anchors  have  met  with  good  holding-ground. 

Then  this  d d  fresh- water  has  an  unnatural 

way  with  it." 

Men  are  seldom  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
good  fortune,  but  it  is  in  distress  that  they 
grow  clamorous  and  critical.  Most  on  board 
were  disposed  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
saved  from  shipwreck  by  the  skill  and  know- 
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ledge  of  Jasper,  without  regarding  the  opinions 
of  Cap,  whose  remarks  were  now  little  heeded. 
There  was  half  an  hour  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt,  it  is  true,  during  which  period  the  lead 
was  anxiously  watched ;  and  then  a  feeling 
of  security  came  over  all,  and  the  weary  slept 
without  dreaming  of  instant  death* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  ligha  and  lean; 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 

It  is  10  be  nil  made  of  phantasy ; 

All  made  of  passion,  aud  all  made  of  nisbes : 

All  adoration,  duly,  and  observance; 

All  bumbleoese,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 

All  purity,  all  trial,  al!  observance. 

Shakspeabe. 


It  was  near  noon  when  the  gale  broke ;  and 
then  its  force  abated  as  suddenly  as  its  violence 
had  arisen.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  the 
wind  fell,  the  surface  of  the  lake,  though  still 
agitated,  was  no  longer  glittering  with  foam ; 
and  in  double  that  time,  the  entire  sheet  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  scene  of  disturbed  water, 
that  was  unbroken  by  the  violence  of  a  tem- 
pest. Still  the  waves  came  rolling  incessantly 
towards  the  shore,  and  the  lines  of  breakers 
remained,  though  the  spray  had  ceased  to  fly ; 
the  combing  of  the  swells  was  more  moderate, 
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and  all  that  there  was  of  violence  proceeded 
from  the  impulsion  of  wind  that  had  abated. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  make  head  against 
the  sea  that  was  still  up,  with  the  light  op- 
posing air  that  blew  from  the  eastward,  all 
thoughts  of  getting  under  way  that  afternoon 
were  abandoned*  Jasper,  who  had  now  quietly 
resumed  the  command  of  the  Scud,  busied  him- 
self, however,  in  heaving-up  to  the  anchors, 
which  were  lifted  in  succession.  The  kedges 
that  backed  them  were  weighed,  and  everything 
was  got  in  readiness  for  a  prompt  departure, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  would 
allow.  In  the  mean  time»  they  who  had  no 
concern  with  these  duties,  sought  such  means 
of  amusement  as  their  peculiar  circumstances 
allowed. 

As  is  common  with  those  who  are  unused  to 
the  confinement  of  a  vessel,  Mabel  cast  wistful 
eyes  towards  the  shore ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
land.  The  Pathfinder  was  near  her  at  the 
time,  and  he  assured  her  that  nothing  would 
be  easier,  as  they  had  a  bark  canoe  on  deck, 
which  was  the  best  possible  mode  of  convey- 
ance to  go  through  a  surf.    After  the  usual 
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duubts  and  misgivings,  the  Sergeant  was  ap- 
pealed to;  his  opinion  proved  to  be  favour- 
able, and  preparations  to  carry  the  whim  into 
effect  were  immediately  made. 

The  party  that  was  to  land  cODsisted  of 
Sergeant  Bunhatn,  his  daughter,  and  the  Path- 
finder.  Accustomed  to  the  c^noe,  Mabel  took 
her  seal  in  the  centre  with  great  steadiness,  her 
father  was  placed  in  the  bows,  while  the  guide 
assumed  the  oflice  of  conductor,  by  steering  in 
the  stem.  There  was  little  need  of  impelling 
the  canoe  by  means  of  the  paddle,  for  the 
rollers  sent  it  forward,  at  moments,  with  a 
violence  that  set  every  effort  to  govern  its 
movements  at  de6ance.  More  than  once,  ere 
ihe  shore  was  reached,  Mabel  repented  of  her 
temerity,  but  Pathfinder  encouraged  her,  and 
really  manifested  so  much  self-possession,  cool- 
ness, and  strength  of  arm  himself,  that  even  a 
female  might  have  hesitated  about  owning  all 
her  apprehensions.  Our  heroine  was  no  coward ; 
and  while  she  felt  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
in  landing  through  a  surf,  she  also  experienced 
a  fair  proportion  of  its  wild  delight.  At  mo- 
ments, indeed,  her  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  as 
the  bubble  of  a  boat  floated  on  the  very  crest 
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of  a  foaming  breaker,  appearing  to  skim  the 
water  like  a  swallow,  and  then  she  flushed  and 
laughed,  as,  left  by  the  glancing  element,  they 
appeared   to  linger  behind   as  if  ashamed  of 
having  been  outdone  in  the  headlong  race.     A 
few  minutes  sufficed  for  this  excitement;  for 
though  the  distance  between  the  cutter  and 
the  land  considerably  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  intermediate  space  was  passed  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

On  landing,  the  Sergeant  kissed  his  daughter 
kindly,  for  he  was  so  much  of  a  soldier  as 
always  to  feel  more  at  home  on  terra  firma 
than  when  afloat;  and  taking  his  gun,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  pass  an  hour  in  quest 
of  game. 

^^  Pathfinder  will  remain  near  you,  girl,  and 
no  doubt  he  will  tell  you  some  of  the  traditions 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  or  some  of  his  own 
experiences  with  the  Miugos."*^ 

The  guide  laughed,  promised  to  have  a  care 
of  Mabel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  father  had 
ascended  a  steep  acclivity,  and  disappeared  in 
the  forest.  The  others  took  another  direction, 
which,  after  a  few  minutes  of  a  sharp  ascent 
also,  brought  them  to  a  small  naked  point  on 


rock,  to  recover  her  breath  ai 
her  companion,  on  whose  sii 
exertioD  seemed  to  make  any 
at  her  side,  leaning  in  Ms  c 
graceful  manner  on  his  l<mf 
minutes  passed,  and  neither  s 
particular,  being  lost  in  adi 
view. 

The  position  the  two  had  obt 
ciently  elevated  to  command  a  w 
lake,  which  stretched  away  tow, 
ea&t  in  a  boundless  sheet,  glitter 
rays  of  an  afternoon's  sun,  and  y. 
remains  of  that  agitation  which 
while  tossed  by  the  late  tempest 
bounds  to  its  limits  in  a  hugi 
appearing  in  distance   towards 
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endeavouring  to  gird  the  English  North  Ame- 
rican possessions;  for,  following  the  channels 
of  communication  between  the  great  lakes,  their 
posts  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  while 
our  adventurers  had  reached  a  point  many 
leagues  westwards  of  that  celebrated  strait. 
The  cutter  rode  at  single  anchor,  without  the 
breakers,  resembling  some  well  imagined  and 
accurately  executed  toy,  that  was  intended  ra- 
ther for  a  glass-case  than  for  the  struggles  with 
the  elements  which  she  had  so  lately  gone 
through,  while  the  canoe  lay  on  the  narrow 
beach,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves  that  came 
booming  upon  the  land,  a  speck  upon  the 
shingles. 

"  We  are  very  far,  here,  from  human  habita- 
tions ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  when,  after  a  long 
and  musing  survey  of  the  scene,  its  principal 
peculiarities  forced  themselves  on  her  active  and 
ever  brilliant  imagination ;  **  this  is  indeed  being 
on  a  frontier.'' 

^^Have  they  more  sightly  scenes  than  this 
nearer  the  sea  and  around  their  large  towns  ?  " 
demanded  Pathfinder,  with  an  interest  he  was 
apt  to  discover  in  such  a  subject. 

^^  I  will  not  say  that ;  there  is  more  to  re- 
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inin<]  one  of  his  fellow-beings  there  than  here ; 
less,  perhaps,  to  remind  one  of  God." 

"  Ay,  Mabel,  that  is  what  my  own  feelings 
say.  I  am  but  a  poor  hunter,  I  know;  un- 
taught and  unlamed  ;  bul  God  is  as  near  me, 
in  this  my  home,  as  he  is  near  the  king  in  hit^ 
royal  palace." 

"  Who  can  doubt  it  P "  returned  Mabel,  loolc- 
ing  from  the  view  up  into  the  hard-featured 
but  honest  face  of  her  companion,  though  not 
without  surprise  at  the  energy  of  his  manner. 
"  One  feels  nearer  to  God  in  such  a  spot,  I 
tliink,  than  when  the  mind  is  distracted  by  the 
objeets  of  the  towns." 

"You  say  all  I  wish  to  say  myself,  Mabel, 
but  in  so  much  plainer  speech,  that  you  make 
me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  let  others  know  what 
I  feel  on  such  matters.  I  have  coasted  this  lake 
in  search  of  skins  afore  the  war,  and  have  been 
here  already ;  not  at  this  very  spot,  for  we 
landed  yonder,  where  you  may  see  the  blasted 
oak   that   stands  above    the    cluster   of   hem- 

"  How,  Pathfinder,  can  you  remember  aU 
these  trifles  so  accurately  ?  " 

"  These  are  our   streets   and   houses ;    our 
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churches  and  palaces.  Remember  them,  in- 
deed !  I  once  made  an  appointment  with  the 
Big  Sarpenti  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon» 
near  the  foot  of  a  certain  pine,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  when  neither  of  us  was  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  the  spot.  The  tree  stood,  and 
stands  still,  unless  the  judgment  of  Providence 
has  lighted  on  that  too,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  fifty  miles  from  any  settlement,  but 
in  a  most  extraordinary  neighbourhood  for 
beaver.*" 

*^And  did  you  meet  at  that  very  spot  and 
hour  ?  ^ 

*^  Does  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?  When  I  reached 
the  tree,  I  found  the  Sarpent  leaning  against 
its  trunk,  with  torn  leggings  and  muddied  moc- 
casins. The  Delaware  had  got  into  a  swamp, 
and  it  worried  him  not  a  little  to  find  his  way 
out  of  it ;  but,  as  the  sun  which  comes  over 
the  eastern  hills  in  the  morning,  goes  down 
behind  the  western  at  night,  so  was  he  true 
to  time  and  place.  No  fear  of  Chingachgook 
when  there  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  in  the 
case.     He  is  equally  sartain  with  each.^ 

"  And  where  is  the  Delaware  now  ?  why  is 
he  not  with  us  to-day  ?  ^ 

M  5 
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"  He  is  scouting  on  the  Mingo  trail,  where  1 
ought  to  have  been  too,  but  for  a  great  humsn 
infirmity." 

"  You  seem  above,  beyond,  superior  to  all 
infirmity.  Pathfinder;  I  never  yet  met  with  a 
raan  who  appeared  to  be  so  little  liable  to  the 
weaknesses  of  nature," 

"  If  you  mean  in  the  way  of  health  and 
fitrengtli,  Mabel,  Providence  has  been  kind  to 
me ;  though  I  fancy  the  open  air,  long  hunts, 
active  scoutings,  forest  fare,  and  the  sleep  of  a 
good  conscience,  may  always  keep  the  doctors 
at  a  distance.  But  1  am  human  after  all ; 
yes,  I  find  I  ^m  very  human  in  some  of  my 
feelings." 

Mabtil  looked  surprised,  and  it  would  he  no 
more  than  delineating  the  character  of  her  sex, 
if  we  added  that,  her  sweet  countenance  ex- 
pressed a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  too,  though 
her  tongue  was  more  discreet. 

"There  is  something  bewitching  in  this  wild 
life  of  yours.  Pathfinder,"  she  exclaimed,  u 
tinge  of  enthusiasm  mantling  her  cheeks.  "  1 
find  I'm  fast  getting  to  be  a  frontier  girl,  and 
am  coming  to  love  all  this  grand  silence  of 
the  woods.     The  towns  seem  tame  lo  me  ;  and. 
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as  my  father  will  probably  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  here,  where  he  has  already  lived 
so  long,  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  continue  with  him,  and  not  to  return  to  the 
sea^shore." 

**  The  woods  are  never  silent,  Mabel,  to  such 
as  understand  their  meaning.  Days  at  a  time, 
have  I  travelled  them  alone,  without  feeling 
the  want  of  company ;  and,  as  for  conversation, 
for  such  as  can  comprehend  their  language, 
there  is  no  want  of  rational  and  instructive 
discourse.^ 

^^  I  believe  you  are  happier  when  alone. 
Pathfinder,  than  when  mingling  with  your 
fellow-creatures." 

^^  I  will  not  say  that,  I  Mrill  not  say  exactly 
that.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  have 
thought  that  God  was  sufficient  for  me  in  the 
forest,  and  that  I  craved  no  more  than  his 
bounty  and  his  care.  But  other  feelings  have 
got  uppermost,  and  I  suppose  natur'  will  have 
its  way.  All  other  creaturs  mate,  Mabel,  and 
it  was  intended  man  should  do  so,  too.^^ 

^^And  have  you  never  bethought  you  of 
seeking  a  wife.  Pathfinder,  to  share  your  for- 
tunes,""  inquired  the  girl,  with  the  directness 
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and  simplicity  that  the  pure  of  heart,  and  the 
undedgning,  are  the  most  apt  to  mamfest,  and. 
with  that  feeling  of  affection  which  is  inbred  m 
her  sex.  *<  To  me,  it  seems,  you  only  want  a 
home  to  return  to,  from  your  wanderings,  to 
render  your  life  completely  happy.  Were  I 
a  man,  it  would  be  my  delight  to  roam  through 
these  forests  at  will,  or  to  sail  over  this  beauti- 
ful lake.^ 

^^  I  understand  you,  Mabel ;  and  God  bless 
you  for  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  men  as  hum- 
ble as  we  are.  We  have  our  pleasures,  it  is 
true,  as  well  as  our  gifts,  but  we  might  be 
happier ;  yes,  I  do  think  we  might  be  happier." 

"  Happier !  in  what  way,  Pathfinder  ?  In 
this  pure  air,  with  these  cool  and  shaded  fo- 
rests to  wander  through,  this  lovely  lake  to 
gaze  at,  and  sail  upon,  with  clear  consciences, 
and  abundance  for  all  their  real  wants,  men 
ought  to  be  nothing  less  than  as  perfectly 
happy,  as  their  infirmities  will  allow.*' 

^^  Every  creatur'  has  its  gifts,  Mabel,  and 
men  have  theirs/^  answered  the  guide,  looking 
stealthily  at  his  beautiful  companion,  whose 
cheeks  had  flushed  and  eyes  brightened  under 
the  ardour  of  feelings,  excited  by  the  novelty 
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of  her  dtriking  situation;  <^and  all  must  obey 
them*  Do  you  see  yonder  pigeon  that  is  just 
alightin''  on  the  beach, — here  in  a  line  with 
the  fallen  chestnut  ?  ^ 

^^  Certainly ;  it  is  the  only  thing  stirring 
with  life  in  it,  besides  ourselves,  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  vast  solitude.''^ 

^*  Not  so,  Mabel,  not  so  ;  Providence  makes 
nothing  that  lives,  to  live  quite  alone.  Here  is 
its  mate,  just  rising  on  the  wing;  it  has  been 
feeding  near  the  other  beach,  but  it  will  not 
long  be  separated  from  its  companion." 

*•  I  understand  you,  Pathfinder;"  returned 
Mabel,  smiling  sweetly,  though  as  calmly  as  if 
the  discourse  was  with  her  father.  ^^  But  a 
hunter  may  find  a  mate,  even  in  this  wild 
region.  The  Indian  girls  are  affectionate  and 
true,  I  know  ;  for  such  was  the  wife  of  Arrow- 
head, to  a  husband  who  oftener  frowned  than 
smiled.*" 

^'That  would  never  do,  Mabel,  and  good 
would  never  come  of  it.  Kind  must  cling  to 
kind,  and  country  to  country,  if  one  would 
find  happiness.  If,  indeed,  I  could  meet  with 
one  like  you,  who  would  consent  to  be  a  hun- 
ter's wife,  and  who  would  not  scorn  my  igno- 
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ranee  and  rudeness,  then,  indeed,  would  all  the 
toil  of  the  past  appear  like  the  sporting  of  the 
young  deer,  and  all  the  future  like  sunshine." 

"One  like  me!  A  girl  of  nay  years  and 
indiscretion  would  hardly  make  a  fit  companion 
for  the  boldest  scout  and  surest  hunter  on  the 
lines." 

"Ah!  Mabel,  I  fear  me,  that  I  have  been 
improving  a  red-skin's  gifts,  with  a  pale-face's 
natur'  ?  Such  a  character  would  insure  a  wife 
in  an  Indian  Tillage. " 

**  Surely,  surely,  Pathfinder,  you  would  not 
think  of  choosing  one  as  ignorant,  as  frivoloue, 
as  T^n,  and  as  inexperienced  as  I,  for  your 
wife?"  Mabel  would  have  added,  "and  as 
young  ;^  but  an  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy 
repressed  the  words. 

"And  why  not,  Mabel?  If  you  are  igno- 
rant of  frontier  usages,  you  know  more  than  all 
of  us  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  town  customs ; 
as  far  frivolous,  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  but 
if  it  signifies  beauty,  ah 's  me  !  I  fear  it  is  no 
fault  in  my  eyes.  Vain  you  are  not,  as  is  seen 
by  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  listen  to  all 
my  idle  tales  about  scoutings  and  trails ;  and 
as  for  experience,   that  will  come  with  years. 
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Besides,  Mabel,  I  fear  men  think  little  of  these 
matters  when  they  are  about  to  take  wives  : 
I  do/' 

"  Pathfinder,  your  words,  —  your  looks :  — 
surely,  all  this  is  meant  in  trifling ;  you  speak 
in  pleasantry  P*^ 

'*  To  me  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be  near 
you,  Mabel ;  and  I  should  sleep  sounder  this 
blessed  night  than  I  have  done  for  a  week  past, 
could  I  think  that  you  find  such  discourse  as 
pleasant  as  I  do.^ 

We  shall  not  say  that  Mabel  Dunham  had 
not  believed  herself  a  favourite  with  the  guide. 
This  her  quick  feminine  sagacity  had  early 
discovered ;  and  perhaps  she  had  occasionally 
thought  there  had  mingled  with  his  regard  and 
friendship  some  of  that  manly  tenderness  which 
the  ruder  sex  must  be  coarse,  indeed,  not  to 
show  on  occasions  to  the  gentler  ;  but  the  idea 
that  he  seriously  sought  her  for  his  wife  had 
never  before  crossed  the  mind  of  the  spirited 
and  ingenuous  girl.  Now,  however,  a  gleam 
of  something  like  the  truth  broke  in  upon  her 
imagination,  less  induced  by  the  words  of  her 
companion,  perhaps,  than  by  his  manner. 
Looking    earnestly    into    the    rugged    honest 
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countenance  of  the  scout,  Mabel's  own  featuMB  1 
became  concerned  and  grave ;  and  when  she  ] 
spoke  again,  it  was  with  a  gentleness  of  man- 
ner that  attracted  him  to  her  even  more  pow-  J 
erfuUjr  than  the  words  themselves  were  cttlcu->  I 
lated  to  repel. 

"  You  and  I  should  understand  each  other. 
Pathfinder,"  she  said  with  an  earnest  sincerity, 
"  nor  should  there  be  any  cloud  betweei 
You  are  too  upright  and  frank  to  meet  with 
anything  but  sincerity  and  frankness  in  return. 
Surely,  surely,  all  this  means  nothing,  —  has 
no  other  connection  with  your  feelings  than 
such  a  friendship  as  one  of  your  wisdom  aitd 
character  would  naturally  feel  for  a  girt  Uk« 

"  I  believe  it 's  all  nat'ral,  Mabel ;  yes,  I 
do :  the  Sergeant  tells  me  he  had  such  fedings 
towards  your  own  mother,  and  I  think  I've 
seen  something  like  it  in  the  young  people  I 
have  from  time  to  time  guided  through  the 
wilderness.  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  it 's  all  lut'- 
ral  enough,  and  that  makes  it  come  so  easy, 
and  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.'" 

"  Pathfinder,  your  words  make  me  uneasy. 
Speak  plainer,  or  change  the  subject  for  ever. 
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You  do  not,  cannot  mean  that  —  you  cannot 
wish  me  to  understand  ^  —  even  the  tongue  of 
the  spirited  Mabel  faltered,  and  she  shrunk, 
with  maiden  shame,  from  adding  what  she 
wished  so  earnestly  to  say.  Rallying  her  cou- 
rage, however,  and  determined  to  know  all  as 
soon  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  continued,  —  "I  mean, 
Pathfinder,  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  under- 
stand that  you  seriously  think  of  me  as  a 
wife?" 

*<  I  do,  Mabel;  that's  it,  that's  just  it; 
and  you  have  put  the  matter  in  a  much  better 
point  of  view  than  I,  with  my  forest  gifts  and 
frontier  ways,  would  ever  be  able  to  do.  The 
Sergeant  and  I  have  concluded  on  the  matter, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  as  he  thinks  is  likely 
to  be  the  case ;  though  I  doubt  my  own  power 
to  please  one  who  deserves  the  best  husband 
America  can  produce/' 

MabeFs  countenance  changed  from  uneasi- 
ness to  surprise ;  and  then,  by  a  transition  still 
quicker,  from  surprise  to  pain. 

"  My  father  ! "  she  exclaimed  —  "  my  dear 
father  has  thought  of  my  becoming  your  wife. 
Pathfinder?'' 
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"  Yes,  he  has,  Mabel,  he  has,  indeed.  He 
has  even  thought  such  a  thing  might  be  agree- 
able to  you,  and  has  almost  encouraged  me  to 
fancy  il  might  be  true." 

"  But  you  yourself, — you  certainly  can  care 
nothing  whether  this  singular  expectation  shall 
ever  be  realized  or  not  ?" 

"  Anan  ?" 

"  I  mean.  Pathfinder,  that  you  have  talked 
of  this  match  more  to  oblige  my  father  than 
anything  else;  that  your  feelings  are  no  way 
concerned  let  my  answer  be  what  it  may?" 

The  scout  looked  earnestly  into  the  beauti- 
ful face  of  Mabel,  which  had  flushed  with  the 
ardour  and  novelty  of  her  sensations,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  mistake  the  intense  admir- 
ation that  betrayed  itself  in  every  lineament 
of  his  ingenuous  countenance. 

"  I  have  often  thought  myself  happy,  Mabel, 
when  ranging  the  woods  on  a  successful  hunt, 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  filled 
with  vigour  and  health ;  but  I  now  know  that 
it  has  all  been  idleness  and  vanity  compared 
with  the  delight  it  would  give  me  to  know  that 
you  thought  better  of  me  than  you  think  of 
most  others.^' 
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"  Better  of  you  ! — I  do,  indeed,  think  better 
of  you,  Pathfinder,  than  of  most  others:  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  do  not  think  better  of 
you  than  of  any  other ;  for  your  truth,  honesty, 
simplicity,  justice,  and  courage,  are  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  earth.^^ 

^^Ahl  Mabel,  these  are  sweet  and  encou- 
raging words  from  you ;  and  the  Sergeant, 
after  all,  was  not  as  near  wrong  as  I  feared.^ 

*^  Nay,  Pathfinder,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred  and  just,  do  not  let  us  misunderstand 
each  other,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
While  I  esteem,  respect,  nay,  reverence  you, 
almost  as  much  as  I  reverence  my  own  dear 
father,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  ever  be- 
come your  wife — that  I " 

The  change  in  her  companion's  countenance 
was  so  sudden  and  so  great,  that  the  moment 
the  efiect  of  what  she  had  uttered  became 
visible  in  the  face  of  the  Pathfinder,  Mabel 
arrested  her  own  words,  notwithstanding  her 
strong  desire  to  be  explicit,  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  could  at  any  time  cause  pain  being 
suflicient  of  itself  to  induce  the  pause.  Nei- 
ther spoke  for  some  time,  the  shade  of  disap- 
pointment that  crossed  the  rugged  lineaments 
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of  the  hunter,  ainounting  so  Dearly  to  anguiih, 
as  to  frighten  hi:i  companion,  while  the  sea- 
sation  of  choking  became  so  strong  in  the 
Pathfinder,  that  he  fairly  griped  his  throat, 
like  one  who  sought  physical  relief  for  physical 
sufTering.  The  convulsive  manner  in  which 
his  fingers  worked  actually  struck  the  alarmed 
girl  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

"  Nay,  Patlifinder,"  Klabel  eagerly  added, 
the  instant  she  could  command  her  voice — "  1 
may  have  said  more  than  I  mean;  for  all  thiags 
of  this  nature  are  possible,  and  women,  they 
gay,  are  never  sure  of  their  own  minds.  What 
I  wish  you  to  understand  is,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  and  I  should  ever  think  of  each 
other,  as  man  and  wife  ought  to  think  of  each 
other." 

"I  do  not — I  shall  never  think  in  that 
way  again,  Mabel,"  gasped  forth  the  Path- 
finder, who  appeared  to  utter  his  words,  like 
one  just  raised  above  the  pressure  of  some  suf- 
focating substance.  "  No,  no,  I  shall  never 
think  of  you,  or  any  one  else,  again,  in  that 
way." 

"  Path&nder,  dear  Pathfinder,  understand 
me;  do  not  attach  more  meaning  to]  my  words 
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than  I  do  myself:  a  match  like  that  would  be 
unwise,  unnatural,  perhaps/^ 

**Yes,   unnat'ral — ag'in   natur^;    and   so   I 
told  the  Sargeant,  but  he  would  have  it  other- 


wise.'*' 


^^  Pathfinder !  Oh  I  this  is  worse  than  I 
could  have  imagined  ;  take  my  hand,  excellent 
Pathfinder,  and  let  me  see  that  you  do  not 
hate  me.  For  God's  sake,  smile  upon  me 
again.^ 

*^  Hate  you,  Mabel !  Smile  upon  you ! 
Ah 's  me  I" 

"  Nay,  give  me  your  hand ;  your  hardy 
true  and  manly  hand — both,  both,  Pathfinder ! 
for  I  shall  not  be  easy  until  I  feel  certain  that 
we  are  friends  again,  and  that  all  this  has  been 
a  mistake.*" 

^^  Mabel !  ^  said  the  guide,  looking  wistfully 
into  the  face  of  the  generous  and  impetuous 
girl,  as  she  held  his  two  hard  and  sunburnt 
hands  in  her  own  pretty  and  delicate  fingers, 
and  laughing  in  his  own  silent  and  peculiar 
manner,  while  anguish  gleamed  over  lineaments 
which  seemed  incapable  of  deception,  even 
while  agitated  with   emotions  so    conflicting, 

Mabel !  the  Sergeant  was  wrong.** 


<c 
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The  pent-up  feelings  could  endure  no  more, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
scout  like  rain.  His  fingers  again  worked  con- 
vulsively at  his  throat  ;  and  his  breast  heaved, 
as  if  it  possessed  a  tenant  of  which  it  would  be 
rid,  by  any  effort,  however  desperate. 

"Pathfinder!  Pathfinder!"  Mabel  almost 
shrieked,  "anything  but  this;  anything  but 
this  I  Speak  to  me,  Pathfinder !  smile  again, 
say  one  kind  word,  anything  to  prove  you  can 
forgive  me." 

"  The  Sergeant  was  wrong,"  exclaimed  the 
guide,  laughing  amid  his  agony,  in  a  way  to 
terrify  his  companion  by  the  unnatural  mixture 
of  anguish  and  light-heartedness.  "  I  knev  it, 
1  knew  it,  and  said  it ;  yes,  the  Sergeant  was 
wrong  after  all-*" 

"  We  can  be  friends,  though  we  cannot  be 
man  and  wife,"  continued  Mabel,  almost  as 
much  disturbed  as  her  companion,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said ;  "  we  can  always  be 
friends,  and  always  wUl." 

"  I  thought  the  Sergeant  was  mistaken,"  re- 
sumed the  Pathfinder,  when  a  great  effort  had 
enabled  him  to  command  himself,  '*for  I  did 
not  think  my  gifts  were  such  as  would  please 
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the  fancy  of  a  town-bred  girl.  It  would  have 
been  better,  Mabel,  had  he  not  over-persuaded 
me  into  a  different  notion  ;  and  it  might  have 
been  better,  too,  had  you  not  been  so  pleasant 
and  confiding  like ;  yes,  it  would.^ 

^^  If  I  thought  any  error  of  mine  had  raised 
false  expectations  in  you,  Pathfinder,  however 
unintentionally  on  my  part,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself;  for,  believe  me,  I  would  rather 
endure  pain  in  my  own  feelings,  than  you 
should  suffer." 

''That's  just  it,  Mabel;  that  's  just  it. 
These  speeches  and  opinions,  spoken  in  so  soft 
a  voice,  and  in  a  way  I  ^m  so  unused  to  in  the 
woods,  have  done  the  mischief.  But  I  now 
see  plainly,  and  begin  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  us  better,  and  wiU  strive  to 
keep  down  thought,  and  to  go  abroad  again  as 
I  used  to  do,  looking  for  the  game  and  the 
inimy.  Ah  ''s  me  !  Mabel,  I  have  indeed  been 
on  a  false  trail,  since  we  met." 

"  But  you  will  now  travel  on  the  true  one. 
In  a  little  while  you  will  forget  all  this,  and 
think  of  me  as  a  friend,  who  owes  you  her 
life." 

''  This  may  be  the  way  in  the  towns,  but  I 
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doubt  if  it '8  nat'ral  to  the  woods. 


when  the  eye  sees  a  lovely  sight^  it  is  tcf/t  to 
keep  it  long  in  view,  or  when  the  mind  takes 
in  an  upright  and  proper  feeling,  it  is  loath  to 
part  with  it/'  , .  . 

'^But  it  is  not  a  proper  feeling  that  you 
should  love  me,  nor  am  I  a  lovely  sight.  You 
will  forget  it  all,  when  you  come  seriously  to 
recollect  that  I  am  altogether  unsuited  to  be 
your  wife." 

'^  So  I  told  the  Sergeant ;  but  he  would  have 
it  otherwise.  I  knew  you  was  too  young  and 
beautiful  for  one  of  middle  age,  like  myself, 
and  who  never  was  comely  to  look  at,  even  in 
youth  :  and  then  your  ways  have  not  been  my 
ways ;  nor  would  a  hunter's  cabin  be  a  fitting 
place  for  one  who  was  edicated  among  chiefs, 
as  it  were.  If  I  were  younger  and  comelier, 
though,  like  Jasper  Eau-douce " 

"  Never  mind  Jasper  Eau-douce,*^  inter- 
rupted Mabel,  impatiently ;  "  we  can  talk  of 
something  else.'' 

"  Jasper  is  a  worthy  lad,  Mabel ;  ay,  and  a 
comely,^  returned  the  guileless  guide,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  girl,  as  if  he  distrusted  her 
judgment  in  speaking  slightingly  of  his  friend. 
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"  Were  I  only  half  as  comely  as  Jasper  West- 
em,  my  misgivings  in  this  affair  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  and  they  might  not  have 
been  so  true.*' 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  Jasper  Western,"  re- 
peated Mabel,  the  colour  mounting  to  her 
temples;  **  he  may  be  good  enough  in  a  gale, 
or  on  the  lake^  but  he  is  not  good  enough  to 
talk  of  here.'' 

**  I  fear  me,  Mabel,  he  is  better  than  the 
man  who  is  likely  to  be  your  husband,  though 
the  Sergeant  says  that  never  can  take  place. 
But  the  Sergeant  was  wrong  once,  and  he  may 
be  wrong  twice." 

'^And  who  is  likely  to  be  my  husband. 
Pathfinder  ?  This  is  scarcely  less  strange  than 
what  has  just  passed  between  us.'' 

^'  I  know  it  is  nat'ral  for  like  to  seek  like, 
and  for  them  that  have  consorted  much  with 
officers'  ladies  to  wish  to  be  officers'  ladies 
themselves.  But,  Mabel,  I  may  speak  plainly 
to  you,  I  know;  and  I  hope  my  words  will 
not  give  you  pain ;  for,  now  I  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  disappointed  in  such  feelings,  I 
wouldn't  wish  to  cause  even  a  Mingo  sorrow 
on  this  head.     But  happiness  is  not  always  to 
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be  found  in  a  marquee^  anj  mon  thaniin  a 
tent;  and  though  the  officen?  quartets  nagr 
look  more  tempting  than  the  rest  of  tihe  bar- 
racks, there  is  often  great  misery  between  fa«e- 
band  and  wife^  inside  of  their  doors.'' 

<'  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  Pathfinder ; 
and  did  it  rest  with  me  to  decide^  I  would 
sooner  follow  you  to  some  cabin  in  the  wooda, 
and  share  your  fortune,  whether  it  might  be 
better  or  worse,  than  go  inside  the  door  of 
any  fofficer  I  know,  with  an  intention  of  re- 
maining there  as  its  master's  wife/' 

^*  Mabel,  this  is  not  what  Lundie  hopes,  or 
Lundie  thinks.'*^ 

"And  what  care  I  for  Lundie?  He  is 
major  of  the  65th,  and  may  command  his  men 
to  wheel  and  march  about  as  he  pleases ;  but  he 
cannot  compel  me  to  wed  the  greatest  or  the 
meanest  of  his  mess :  besides,  what  can  you 
know  of  Lundie's  wishes  on  such  a  subject  ?" 

"  From  Lundie's  own  mouth.  The  Sergeant 
had  told  him  that  he  wished  me  for  a  son-in- 
law  ;  and  the  Major,  being  an  old  and  a  true 
friend,  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject:  he 
put  it  to  me,  plainly,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  ginerous  in  me  to  let  an  officer  succeed. 
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than  to  strive  to  make  yoa  share  a  hunter's 
fortune.  I  owned  the  truths  I  did ;  and  that 
was,  that  I  thought  it  might;  but  when  he 
told  me  that  the  Quarter-master  would  be  his 
choice,  I  would  not  abide  by  the  conditicms. 
No,  no,  Mabel ;  I  know  Davy  Muir  well,  and 
though  he  may  make  you  a  lady,  he  can  never 
make  you  a  happy  woman,  or  himself  a  gen- 
tleman.  I  say  this  honestly,  I  do ;  for  I  now 
plainly  see  that  the  Sergeant  has  been  wrong." 

^^  My  father  has  been  very  wrong,  if  he  has 
said  or  done  aught  to  cause  you  sorrow.  Path- 
finder; and  so  great  is  my  respect  for  you, 
so  sincere  my  friendship,  that  were  it  not  for 
one — I  mean  that  no  person  need  fear  Lieute- 
nant Muir^s  influence  with  me — I  would  rather 
remain  as  I  am  to  my  dying  day,  than  become 
a  lady  at  the  cost  of  being  his  wife/' 

^'  I  do  not  think  you  would  say  that  which 
you  do  not  feel,  Mabel,^  returned  Pathfinder 
earnestly. 

^^  Not  at  such  a  moment,  on  such  a  subject, 
and  least  of  all  to  you.  No ;  Lieutenant  Muir 
may  find  wives  where  he  can — my  name  shall 
never  be  on  his  catalogue.'* 

*' Thank  you»  thank  you  for  that,  Mabel; 
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for  though  theze  Ib  do  ktager  any  litpeioMiiei 
I  oould  never  be  hapjiy  were  you  ^  tite  .to 
the  Quarter-mastor.  I  feared  the  ^cpoaOiiarfpn 
might  count  for  something,  I  did ;  and  I  kopar 
the  man.  It  is  not  jealousy  that  makel  me 
speak  in  this  manner^  but  truth»  for.  I  kooaar 
the  man.  Now,  were  you  to  fancy  a  dew^lH 
ing  youtht  one  like  Jasper  Western,  for  iiif 
stance—"  .       , .  j 

'^Why  always  mention  Jasper  Eau^oucei 
Pathfinder  ?  he  can  have  no  concern  with  our 
friendship ;  let  us  talk  of  yourself,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  intend  to  pass  the  win- 
ter."" 

"  Ah 's  me ! — I  'm  little  worth  at  the  best, 
Mabel,  unless  it  may  be  on  a  trail  or  with  the 
rifle ;  and  less  worth  now  that  I  have  discover- 
ed the  Sergeant's  mistake*  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  of  talking  of  me.  It  has  been  very 
pleasant  to  me,  to  be  near  you  so  long,  and 
even  to  fancy  that  the  Sergeant  was  right ;  but 
that  is  all  over  now.  I  shall  go  down  the  lake 
with  Jasper,  and  then  there  will  be  business  to 
occupy  us,  and  that  will  keep  useless  thoughts 
put  of  the  mind.**^ 

"  And  you  will  forget  this— forget  me— no, 
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not  forget  me  either.  Pathfinder ;  but  you  will 
resume  your  eld  pursuits,  and  cease  to  think  a 
girl  of  sufficient  importance  to  disturb  your 
peace  ?" 

'^  I  never  know'd  it  afore,  Mabel ;  but  girls, 
as  you  call  them,  though  gals  is  the  name  I  've 
been  taught  to  use,  are  of  more  account  in  this 
life  than  I  could  have  believed.  Now,  afore  I 
knowM  you,  the  new-bom  babe  did  not  sleep 
more  sweetly  than  I  used  to  could;  my  head 
was  no  sooner  on  the  root,  or  the  stone,  or  may- 
hap on  the  skin,  than  all  was  lost  to  the  senses, 
unless  it  might  be  to  go  over  in  the  night  the 
business  of  the  day  in  a  dream  like ;  and  there 
I  lay  till  the  moment  came  to  be  stirring,  and 
the  swallows  were  not  more  certain  to  be  on 
the  wing  with  the  light,  than  I  to  be  afoot  at 
the  moment  I  wished  to  be.  All  this  seemed 
a  gift,  and  might  be  calculated  on  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  Mingo  camp ;  for  I  Ve  been  outly- 
ing, in  my  time,  in  the  very  villages  of  the 
vagabonds." 

^And  all  this  will  return  to  you,  Path- 
finder; for  one  so  upright  and  sincere  will 
never  waste  his  happiness  on  a  mere  fancy. 
You  will  dream  again  of  your  hunts,  of  the 
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deer  you  baye  dain,  and  of  the  beav^'jrda 
have  taken.''  *   ''     '*' 

'<  Ah'i  me,  Mabel,  I  wish  neveli'  tb  idrittU' 
again  !  Before  we  met,  I  had  a  sort  of  pMlF^ ' 
sure  in  following  up  the  bounds  in  hsancff'nM 
it  roi^t  be ;  and  even  in  striking  a  trail  of  the' 
Iroquois — nay,  IVe  been  in  skrimmageSyaiid 
ambushments,  in  thought  like,  and  found  katli^ 
faction  in  it,  according  to  my  gifbi;  biM:  a& 
those  things  have  lost  their  charms  since  I've 
made  acquaintance  with  you.  Now,  I  think 
no  longer  of  anything  rude  in  my  dreams; 
but  the  very  last  night  we  stayed  in  the  garrison 
I  imagined  I  had  a  cabin  in  a  grove  of  sugar 
maples,  and  at  the  root  of  every  tree  was  a  Ma- 
bel Dunham,  while  the  birds  that  were  among 
the  branches,  sung  ballads,  instead  of  the; 
notes  that  natur^  gave,  and  even  the  deer 
stopped  to  listen.  I  tried  to  shoot  a  fa*n,  but 
killdeer  missed  fire,  and  the  creatur'  laughed 
in  my  face,  as  pleasantly  as  a  young  girl  laughs 
in  her  merriment,  and  then  it  bounded  away, 
looking  back  as  if  expecting  me  to  follow.^ 

"No  more  of  this.  Pathfinder,  we'll  talk 
no  more  of  these  things,"  said  Mabel,  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  for  the  simple  earnest 
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maDoer  in  which  this  hardy  woodsman  betrayed 
the  deep  hold  she  had  taken  of  his  feelings^ 
nearly  proved  too  much  for  her  own  generous 
heart.  *^  Now  let  us  look  for  my  father ;  he 
cannot  be  distant,  as  I  heard  his  gun,  quite 
near.'" 

^^The  Sergeant  was  wrong-— yes,  he  was 
wrong,  and  it 's  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  make 
the  dove  consort  with  the  wolf.^ 

^^Here  comes  my  dear  father,^  interrupted 
Mabel ;  ^^  let  us  look  cheerful  and  happy,  Path* 
finder,  as  such  good  friends  ought  to  look,  and 
keep  each  other^s  secrets.^ 

A  pause  succeeded ;  the  Sergeant^s  foot  was 
heard  crushing  the  dried  twigs  hard  by,  and 
tben  his  form  appeared  shoving  aside  the  bushes 
of  a  copse  just  near.  As  he  issued  into  the 
open  ground,  the  old  soldier  scrutinized  his 
daughter  and  her  companion,  and  speaking 
good-naturedly,  he  said, 

*^  Mabel,  child,  you  are  young  and  light  of 
foot  —  look  for  a  bird  I  Ve  shot,  that  fell  j«ist 
beyond  the  thicket  of  young  hemlocks  on  th^ 
shore;  and,  as  Jasper  is  showing  signs  of  an 
intention  of  getting  under  way,  you  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clamber  up  this  hill  again* 
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but  we  will  tueet  you  on  the  beach  is  a  lew 
minutes." 

Mabel  obeyed,  bounding  down  the  bill  with 
the  ulaetic  step  of  youth  and  health.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  lighcnesa  of  her  steps,  the 
heart  of  the  girl  was  heavy,  and  no  sooner  was 
she  hid  from  observation  by  the  thicket,  thao 
she  threw  herself  on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  wept 
as  if  hec  heart  would  break.  The  Sergeant 
watched  her  until  she  disappeared,  with  a 
father's  pride,  and  then  turned  to  his  com- 
puiion,  with  a  smile  as  kind  and  &■  toBO' 
liar  as  his  habits  would  allow  him  to  iise:t*- 
wards  any.  i.    'i^> 

*'  She  has  her  motber'a  lightness  and  iotiTi]||^, 
my  friend,  with  somewhat  of  her  fathei's  fbrte^ 
he  said.  "Her  mother  wa«  not  qiuteas  haixHome, 
I  think  myself;  but  the  Dunhams  were  idwajl 
thought  comely,  whether  men  or  women. '  WtU, 
Pathfinder,  I  take  it  ibr  granted  yoaVe  ufat 
overlooked  the  opportunity,  but  have  spoken 
plainly  to  the  girl  ?  women  like  frankDess  -in 
matters  of  this  sort.*'  '  i 

^*  I  believe  Mabel  and  I  understand  each 
other  at  last.  Sergeant,^  returned  the  other, 
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koking  another  way  to   avoid    tlie  soldier'^s 
face. 

^'So  much  the  better.  Some  people  fkncy 
that  a  little  doubt  and  uncertainty  makes  love 
all  the  livelier^  but  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  the  plainer  the  tongue  speaks,  the  easier 
the  mind  will  comprehend.  Was  Mabel  stir- 
prised?" 

*^  I  fear  she  was,  Sergeant ;  I  fear  she  was 
taken  quite  by  surprise  *—  yes,  I  do." 

^'Well,  well,  surprises  in  love  are  like  an 
ambush  in  war,  and  quite  as  lawful ;  though 
it  is  not  as  easy  to  tell  when  a  woman  is  sur- 
prised, as  to  tell  when  it  happens  to  an  enemy. 
Mabd  did  not  run  away,  my  worthy  friend, 
did  she?" 

'  ^<  No,  Sergeant,  Mabel  did  not  try  to  escape ; 
tkat  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience." 

^^  I  hope  the  girl  was  not  too  willing,  neither  I 
Her  mother  was  shy  and  coy  for  a  month,  at 
least;  but  frankness,  after  ail,  is  a  recom- 
mendation id  man  or  woman." 

^^That  it  is,  that  it  is;  and  judgment^ 
toa" 

^*  You  are  not  to  look  for  too  much  judgment 
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in  a  young  ereature  of  twentf,  Palhftidtiv  but 
it  wiH  come  with  experience.  A  mistake  in 
you  or  in  me^  for  instanos,  migbt  not  be  to 
easily  overlooked;  but,  in  a  giri  of  Mabd^s 
years,  one  is  not  to  strain  -at  a  gnat  lest  they 
swallow  a  camd.^ 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Sergcaat 
Dunham  was  not  a  Hebrew  scholar. 

The  muscles  of  the  listener's  face  twitdiedt  as 
the  Sergeant  was  thus  ddiyering  his  sentimentSp 
though  the  former  had  now  recovered  a  portion 
of  that  stoicism  which  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  his  character,  and  which  he  had  probably 
imbibed  from  long  association  with  the  Indians. 
His  eyes  rose  and  fell,  and  once  a  gleam  shot 
athwart  his  hard  features,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  indulge  in  his  peculiar  laugh ;  but  the  joy- 
ous feeling,  if  it  really  existed,  was  as  quickly 
lost  in  a  look  allied  to  anguish.  It  was  this 
unusual  mixture  of  wild  and  keen  mental 
agony,  with  native,  simple,  joyousness,  that  had 
most  struck  Mabel,  who,  in  the  interview  just 
related,  had  a  dozen  times  been  on  the  point 
of  believing  that  her  suitor's  heart  was  only 
lightly  touched,  as  images  of  happiness  and 
humour  gleamed  over  a  mind  that  was  almost 
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infantine  in  its  simplicity  and  nature ;  an  im- 
pression, however,  that  was  soon  driven  away, 
by  the  discovery  of  emotions  so  painful  and  so 
deep,  that  they  seemed  to  harrow  the  very  soul. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  Pathfinder  was  a 
mere  child :  unpractised  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  he  had  no  idea  of  concealing  a  thought 
of  any  kind,  and  his  mind  received  and  re- 
flected each  emotion,  with  the  pliability  and 
readiness  of  that  period  of  life;  the  infant 
scarcely  yielding  its  wayward  imagination  to 
the  passing  impression,  with  greater  facility 
than  this  man,  so  simple  in  all  his  personal 
feelings,  so  stern,  stoical,  masculine,  and  severe 
in  all  that  touched  his  ordinary  pursuits. 

**  You  say  true.  Sergeant,''  Pathfinder  an- 
swered ;  *^  a  mistake  in  one  like  you  is  a  more 
serious  matter." 

**  You  will  find  Mabel  sincere  and  honest  in 
the  end,  give  her  but  a  little  time." 

"  Ah 's  me,  Sergeant ! " 

"  A  man  of  your  merits  would  make  an 
impression  on  a  rock,  give  him  time.  Path- 
finder." 

^*  Sergeant  Dunham,  we  are  old  fellow-cam- 
paigners —  that  is,  as  campaigns  are  carried  on 
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here  Id  the  wildenieiB;  aod  we  kave  done  lio^ 
many  kind   acU  to  each  other^  that  we:. Mil. 
afford  to  be  candid — what  has  cauaed.yiOM  tlo . 
helieve  that  a  girl  liiie  Mabel  oould  ever  fiuifyt 
one  as  rude  as  I  am  ?  ^ 

*^  What?  —  why  a  variety  of  reaaonsy  ap4 
good  reasons  too,  my  friend*  Those sameacta 
of  kindnessy  perhaps,  and  the  campaigns  you 
mention ;  moreover,  you  are  my  sworn  an^ 
tried  comrade.^ 

^*  All  this  sounds  well,  so  far  as  you  and  J 
are  consarned ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  case 
of  your  pretty  daughter.  She  may  think  these 
very  campaigns  have  destroyed  the  little  come- 
liness I  may  once  have  had ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sartain  that  being  an  old  friend  of  her  father 
would  lead  any  young  maiden^s  mind  into  a 
particular  affection  for  a  suitor.  Like  loves 
like,  I  tell  you,  ^argeant;  and  my  gifts 
are  not  altogether  the  gifts  of  Mabel  Dun- 
ham.*" 

^*  These  are  some  of  your  old  modest  qualms, 
Pathfinder,  and  will  do  you  no  credit  with  tlie 
girl.  Women  distrust  men  who  distrust  them* 
selves,  and  take  to  men  who  distrust  nothing. 
Modesty  is  a  capital  thing  in  a  recruit,  I  grant 
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you ;  or  in  a  young  subaltern  who  has  just 
joined,  for  it  prevents  his  railing  at  the  noh*- 
comnrissioned  officers  before  he  knows  what  to 
rail  at ;  I  'm  not  sure  it  is  out  of  place  in 
a  commissary  or  a  parson,  but  it's  the  devil 
and  all  when  it  gets  possession  of  either  a  real 
soldier  or  a  lover.  Have  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  possible,  if  you  would  win  a  woman^s  heart 
As  for  your  doctrine  that  like  loves  like,  it  is  as 
wrong  as  possible  in  matters  of  this  sort.  If 
like  loved  like,  women  would  love  one  another 
and  men  also.  No,  no ;  like  loves  dislike,^' — 
the  Sergeant  was  merely  a  scholar  of  the  camp, 
— **  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Mabel 
on  that  score.  Look  at  Lieutenant  Muir  ;  the 
man  has  had  five  wives  already,  they  tell  me, 
and  there  is  no  more  modesty  in  him  than  there 
is  in  a  cat-o''-nine-tails." 

'^  Lieutenant  Muir  will  never  be  the  husband 
of  Mabel  Dunham,  let  him  ruffle  his  feathers 
as  much  as  he  may." 

"That  is  a  sensible  remark  of  yours.  Path- 
finder ;  for  my  mind  is  made  up  that  you  sbaH 
be  my  son-in-law.  If  I  were  an  officer  myselfi 
Mr.  Muir  might  have  some  chance ;  but  time 
has  placed  one  door  between  my  child  and  my** 
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fldf,  and  I  doa^t  intend  there  ihaS.  be  tbatof  a 
marquee  also.^ 

*^  Sergeant^  we  must  let  MaM  tclOtam  her 
own  fancy ;  she  ia  young  and  light  of  hearty 
and  God  forfaid  that  any  wish  of  mine  atioidd 
lay  the  weight  of  a  feather  on  a  mind  that  is 
all  gaiety  now,  or  take  one  note  of  happineaa 
from  her  laughter  !  ^ 

**  Have  you  eonveraed  freely  with  the  giri  ?" 
the  Sergeant  demanded  quickly,  and  with  some 
asperity  of  manner. 

Pathfinder  was  too  honest  to  deny  a  truth 
l^in  as  that  which  the  answer  required,  and 
yet  too  honourable  to  betray  Mabel,  and  expose 
her  to  the  resentment  of  one  whom  he  well 
knew  to  be  stern  in  his  anger. 

**  We  have  laid  open  our  minds,^  he  said ; 
'^and  though  MabeFs  is  one  that  any  man 
might  love  to  look  at,  I  find  little  there,  Ser- 
geant, to  make  me  think  any  better  of  my- 
self." 

"  The  girl  has  not  dared  to  refuse  you  —  to 
refuse  her  father's  best  friend  ?  " 

Pathfinder  turned  his  face  away  to  con- 
ceal the  look  of  anguish  that  consciousness 
told  him  was  passing  athwart  it,  but  he  con- 
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tinued  the  discourse  in  his  own  quiet  manly 
tones. 

**  Mabel  is  too  kind  to  refuse  anything,  or  to 
utter  harsh  words  to  a  dog.  I  hare  not  put 
the  question  in  a  way  to  be  downright  refused. 
Sergeant^ 

*^  And  did  you  expect  my  daughter  to  jump 
into  your  arms  before  you  asked  her?  She 
would  not  have  been  her  mother^s  child  had 
she  done  any  such  thing,  nor  do  I  think  she 
would  have  been  mine.  The  Dunhams  like 
plain  dealing,  as  well  as  the  King'*s  Majesty ; 
but  they  are  no  jumpers.  Leave  me  to  manage 
this  matter  for  you,  Pathfinder,  and  there  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  delay.  1 11  speak  to  Mabel 
myself  this  very  evening,  using  your  name  as 
principal  in  the  a£Pair.'' 

**  I  'd  rather  not,  I  ^d  rather  not.  Sergeant. 
Leave  the  matter  to  Mabel  and  me,  and  I  think 
all  will  come  right  in  the  ind.  Young  girls  are 
like  timorsome  birds;  they  do  not  over-relisli 
being  hurried  or  spoken  harshly  to  nither. 
Leave  the  matter  to  Mabel  and  me.** 

^*  On  one  condition  I  will,  my  friend ;  and 
that  is,  that  you  promise  me  on  the  honour  of 
a  scout,  that  you  will  put  the  matter  plainly 
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to  Mabel  the  first  wildbleopiMillCtiiiity^flkidL 
no  nuDGkig  of  words.''  *     r-^^Aj 

''I  will  ask  her,  SergCAiilKt-ycfty  I  wJU  «fe 
her,  on  condition  that  jou  fmittise  noe  tojaidH^) 
die  in  the  aflTair— jes,  I  will  peomias  te'iaaki 
Mabel  the  question  whether  she  *w]U  oair^i 
nie»  even  though  she  laugh  ia  mj  fkoe  'Sitttt^ 
doing  so^  on  that  conditian/'  .  • " ''^ yl 

Sergeant  Dunham  gave  the  desired  praaaast' 
very  cheerfully ;  for  he  had  oompletely  wmug^: 
himself  up  into  the  belief  that  the  man  he  so 
much  esteemed  and  respected  himself,  must  be 
acceptable  to  his  daughter.  He  had  married 
a  woman  much  younger  than  himself,  and  he 
saw  no  unfitness  in  the  respective  years  of  the 
intended  couple.  Mabel  was  educated  so  much 
above  him,  too,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
difierence  which  actually  existed  between  the 
parent  and  child  in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  features  in  the*  inter- 
course between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  taste 
and  unsophistication,  refinement  and  vulgarity, 
that  the  higher  qualities  are  often  necessarily 
subjected  to  the  judgments  of  those  who  have 
absolutely  no  perception  of  their  existence.  It 
followed  that  Sergeant  Dunham  was  not  alto^ 
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getber  qualified  to  appreciate  his  dau^^hfter^s 
Ustes,  or  to  form  a  very  probable  oonjeetnre 
what  would  be  the  direction  taken  by  ^ose 
fedings,  which  oftener  depend  on  impulses  and 
passion,  than  on  reason.  Still,  the  worthy  s<^ 
dier  was  not  so  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  thii^ 
Pathfinder^s  chances,  as  might  at  first  appear* 
Knowing,  as  he  well  did,  all  the  sterling  quaK^ 
ties  of  the  man,  his  truth,  integrity  of  purpose, 
courage,  self-devotion,  disinterestedness,  it  was 
far  from  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  qualities 
like  these  would  produce  a  deep  impression  on 
any  female  heart,  where  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  exist* 
tence ;  and  the  father  erred  principally  in  fan* 
eying  that  the  daughter  might  know,  as  it 
might  be  by  intuition,  what  he  himself  had 
acquired  by  years  of  intercourse  and  adven- 
ture. 

As  Pathfinder  and  his  militikry  friend  de* 
scended  the  hill  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the 
discourse  did  not  flag.  The  latter  continued 
to  persuade  the  former  that  his  difiidence  alone 
prevented  complete  success  with  Mabel,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  persevere  in  order  to  pre* 
vail.     Pathfinder  was  much  too  modest  by 
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nature,  and  had  been  too  plainly,  tbougti  so 
delicately,  discouraged  in  the  recent  iuterview, 
to  believe  all  he  heard ;  still  the  father  used 
BO  many  arguments  that  seemed  plausible,  and 
it  was  so  grateful  to  fancy  that  the  daughter 
might  yet  be  his,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised when  he  is  told  that  this  unsophisticated 
being  did  not  view  Mabel's  recent  conduct  in 
precisely  the  light  in  which  he  may  be  inclined 
to  view  it  himself.  He  did  not  credit  all  that 
the  Sergeant  told  him,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  began 
to  think  virgin  coyness  and  ignorance  of  her 
own  feelings  might  have  induced  Mabel  to  use 
the  language  she  had. 

"  The  Quarter-master  is  no  favourite,"  said 
Pathfinder,  in  answer  to  one  of  bis  companion's 
remarks.  "  Mabel  will  never  look  on  him  as 
more  than  one  who  has  bad  four  or  five  wives 
already," 

"  Which  is  more  than  his  share.  A  man 
may  marry  twice,  without  offence  to  good 
morals  and  decency,  I  allow;  but  four  times 
is  an  aggravation." 

"  I  should  think  even  marrying  once,  what 
Master  Cap  calls  a  circumstance,"  put  in  Path- 
finder, laughing  in  his  quiet  way,  for  by  this 
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ass 


time  his  spirits  had  recovered  some  of  their 
buoyancy. 

*^  It  is  indeed,  my  friend,  and  a  most  solemn 
circumstance  too.  If  it  were  not  that  Mabel 
is  to  be  your  wife,  I  would  advise  you  to  re- 
main single.  But  here  is  the  girl  herself,  and 
discretion  is  the  word.** 

**  Ah 's  me !  Sergeant,  I  fear  you  are  mis- 
taken.'' 
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Thus  was  thii  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  new.— MiLTOir. 

Mabel  was  in  waiting  on  the  beach,  and  the 
canoe  was  soon  launched.  Pathfinder  carried  the 
party  out  through  the  surf,  in  the  same  skilful 
manner  as  he  had  brought  it  in  ;  and,  though 
Mabel's  colour  heightened  with  excitement, 
and  her  heart  seemed  often  ready  to  leap  out 
of  her  mouth  again,  they  reached  the  side  of 
the  Scud  without  having  received  even  a  drop 
of  spray. 

Ontario  is  like  a  quick-tempered  man,  sud- 
den to  be  angered,  and  as  soon  appeased.  The 
sea  had  already  fallen ;  and  though  the  breakers 
bounded  the  shore,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
it  was  merely  in  lines  of  brightness,  that  ap- 
peared and  vanished,  like  the  returning  waves, 
produced  by  a  stone  that  had  been  dropped 
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into  a  pool.  The  cable  of  the  Scud  was  scarcely 
seen  above  the  water,  and  Jasper  had  already 
hoisted  his  sails,  in  readiness  to  depart,  as  soon 
as  the  expected  breeze  from  the  shore  should 
fill  the  canvas. 

It  was  just  sunset,  as  the  cutter'^s  mainsail 
flapped,  and  its  stem  began  to  sever  the  water. 
The  air  was  light  and  southerly,  and  the  head 
of  the  vessel  was  kept  looking  up  along  the 
south  shore,  it  being  the  intention  to  get  to 
the  eastward  again  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
night  that  succeeded  was  quiet ;  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  slept,  deep  and  tranquil. 

Some  difficulty  occiu*red  concerning  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel,  but  the  matter  had  been 
finally  settled  by  an  amicable  compromise.  As 
the  distrust  of  Jasper  was  far  from  being  ap- 
peased,  Cap  retained  a  supervisory  power, 
while  the  young  man  was  allowed  to  work  the 
craft,  subject,  at  all  times,  to  the  control  and 
interference  of  the  old  seaman.  To  this  Jasper 
consented,  in  preference  to  exposing  Mabel 
any  longer  to  the  dangers  of  their  present 
situation;  for,  now  that  the  violence  of  the 
elements  had  ceased,  he  well  knew  that  the 
Montcalm  would  be  in  search  of  them.    He 
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had  the  discretion,  however,  not  to  reveal  his 
apprehensions  on  this  head ;  for  it  happeoed 
that  the  very  means  he  deemed  the  best  to 
escape  the  enemy,  were  those  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  awaken  new  suspicions  of  his 
honesty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  held  the 
power  to  defeat  his  intentions.  In  other  words, 
Jasper  believed  that  the  gallant  young  French- 
man, who  commanded  the  ship  of  the  enemy, 
would  quit  his  anchorage  under  the  fort  at 
Niagara,  and  stand  up  the  lake,  as  soon  as  the 
wind  abated,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  8cud,  keeping  mid-way  between  the  two 
ihores,  as  the  best  means  of  commanding  a 
brood  view ;  and  that,  an  his  part,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  hug  one  coast  or  the  other,  not 
only  to  avoid  a  meeting,  but  as  afiEbrding^a 
chance  of  passitig  without  detection,  by  blend- 
ing bis  sails  and  spars  with  objects  on  the  land. 
He  preferred  the  south,  because  it  was  tlie 
weather  abore,  and  because  he  thought  it  vm 
that  which  the  enemy  would  the  least  expect 
bim  to  takes  though  it  necessarily  led  nur  bis 
settlements,  and  in  front  of  one  of  the  strongett 
posts  he  held  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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Of  all  this,  however,  Cap  was  happily  igno- 
rant, and  the  Sergeant's  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  details  of  his  military  trust 
to  enter  into  these  niceties,  which  so  properly 
belonged  to  another  profession.  No  opposi- 
tion was  made,  therefore^  and,  ere  mornings 
Jasper  had  apparently  dropped  quietly  into  all 
his  former  authority,  issuing  his  orders  freely, 
and  meeting  with  obedience  without  hesitation 
or  cavil. 

The  appearance  of  day  brought  all  on  board 
on  deck  again ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  adven- 
turers on  the  water,  the  opening  horizon  was 
curiously  examined,  as  objects  started  out  of 
the  obscurity,  and  the  panorama  brightened 
under  the  growing  light.  East,  west,  and 
north,  nothing  was  visible  but  water,  glittering 
in  the  rising  sun  :  but  southward  stretched  the 
endless  belt  of  woods,  that  then  held  Ontario 
in  a  setting  of  forest  verdure.  Suddenly  an 
opening  appeared  ahead,  and  then  the  massive 
walls  of  a  ch&teau-looking  house,  with  out- 
works, bastions,  blockhouses,  and  palisadoes, 
frowned  on  a  headland  that  bordered  the  out- 
let of  a  broad  stream.    Just  as  the  fort  became 
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visible,  a  little  cloud  rose  over  it»  and  the  wUte 
ensign  of  France  was  seen  fluttering  from  a 
lofty  flag-staff. 

Cap  gave  an  ejaculation  as  he  witnessed  this 
ungrateful  exhibition,  and  he  cast  a  quick  <su»* 
picious  glance  at  his  brotherrin-law. 

*^  The  dirty  table-doth  hung  up  to  air,  as 
my  name  is  Charles  Cap  I**  he  muttered,  ^'and 
we  hugging  this  d — d  shore,  as  if  it  were  oar 
wife  and  children,  met  on  the  return  from  an 
India  v'y'ge  !  Hark'e,  Jasper,  are  you  in 
search  of  a  cargo  of  frogs,  that  you  keep  so 
near  in  to  this  New  France  ?" 

**  I  hug  the  land,  sir,  in  the  hope  of  passing 
the  enemy's  ship  without  being  seen,  for  I 
think  she  must  be  somewhere  down  here  to  lee- 
ward.^ 

^^  Ay,  ay,  this  sounds  well,  and  I  hope  it 
may  turn  out  as  you  say.  I  trust  there  is  no 
under-to w  here  ?  " 

"  We  are  on  a  weather  shore,  now,**  said 
Jasper,  smiling ;  ^*  and,  I  think  you  will  admit. 
Master  Cap,  that  a  strong  under-tow  makes  an 
easy  cable  :  we  owe  aU  our  lives  to  the  under- 
tow  of  this  very  lake." 

^^  French  flummery!^  growled  Cap,  though 
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he  did  not  care  to  be  heard  by  Jasper.  "  Give 
me  a  fair,  honest,  English- Yankee-American 
tow,  above  board,  and  above  water  too,  if  I 
must  have  a  tow  at  all,  and  none  of  your 
sneaking  drift  that  is  below  the  surface,  where 
one  can  neither  see  nor  feel.  I  dare  say,  if  the 
truth  could  be  come  at,  that  this  late  escape  of 
ours  was  all  a  contrived  aflair." 

**  We  have  now  a  good  opportunity,  at  least, 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  post  at  Niagara, 
brother,  for  such  I  take  this  fort  to  be,"  put  in 
the  Sergeant.  **  Let  us  be  all  eyes  in  passing, 
and  remember  that  we  are  almost  in  face  of  the 
enemy.** 

This  advice  of  the  Sergeant  needed  nothing 
to  enforce  it ;  for  the  interest  and  novelty  of 
passing  a  spot  occupied  by  human  beings,  were, 
of  themselves,  sufficient  to  attract  deep  atten* 
lion  in  that  scene  of  a  vast  but  deserted  nature. 
The  wind  was  now  fresh  enough  to  urge  the 
Scud  through  the  water  with  considerable  ve- 
locity, and  Jasper  eased  her  helm  as  she  opened 
the  river,  and  luffed  nearly  into  the  mouth  of 
that  noble  strait,  or  river  as  it  is  termed.  A 
dull,  distant,  heavy  roar  came  down  through 
the  opening  in  the  banks,  swelling  on  the  cur- 
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rents  of  the  air,  like  the  deeper  notes  of  some 
immense  organ,  and  occasionally  seeming  to 
cause  the  earth,  itself,  to  tremble. 

"That  sounds  like  surf  on  some  long  un- 
broken coast !"  exclaimed  Cap,  as  a  swell, 
deeper  than  common  came  to  his  ears. 

"A7,  that  is  such  surf  as  we  have  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,"  Pathfinder  answered. 
"There  is  no  iinder-tow  there,  Master  Cap; 
!)ut  all  the  water  that  strikes  the  rocks  stays 
there,  so  far  as  going  back  again  is  consarned. 
That  is  old  Niagara  that  you  hear,  or  thia 
noble  stream  tumbling  down  a  mountain.^* 

"  No  one  will  have  the  impudence  to  pretend 
that  this  fine  broad  river  falls  over  yonder 
hills?" 

"  It  does.  Master  Cap,  it  does ;  and  all  for 
the  want  of  stairs,  or  a  road  to  come  down  by. 
This  is  natur',  as  we  have  it  up  heresway* 
though  I  dare  say  you  beat  us  down  on  the 
ocean.  Ah 's  me  !  Mabel ;  a  pleasant  hour  it 
would  be  if  we  could  walk  on  the  shore  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  up  this  stream,  and  gaze  00 
all  ibat  God  has  done  there." 

"  You  have,  then,  seen  these  renowned  falls. 
Pathfinder?"  the  girl  eagerly  inquired. 
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*^I  have — yes,  I  have;  and  an  awful  sight 
I  witnessed  at  that  same  time*  The  Sarpent 
and  I  were  out  scouting  about  the  garrison 
there,  when  he  told  me  that  the  traditions  of 
his  people  gave  an  account  of  a  mighty  cataract 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  asked  me  to 
vary  from  the  line  of  march  a  little  to  look  at 
the  wonder.  I  had  heard  some  marvels  con- 
saming  the  spot,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  60th, 
which  is  my  natVal  corps  like,  and  not  the 
55th,  with  which  I  have  sojourned  so  much  of 
late,  but  there  are  so  many  terrible  liars  in  all 
rigiments,  that  I  hardly  believed  half  they  had 
told  me.  Well,  we  went ;  and  though  we  ex- 
pected to  be  led  by  our  ears,  and  to  hear  some 
of  that  awful  roaring  that  we  hear  to-day,  we 
were  disappointed,  for  natur^  was  not  then 
speaking  in  thunder,  as  she  is  this  morning. 
Thus  it  is,  in  the  forest,  Master  Cap ;  there 
being  moments  when  God  seems  to  be  walking 
abroad  in  power,  and  then,  again,  there  is  a 
calm  over  all,  as  if  his  spirit  lay  in  quiet  along 
the  ^arth.  Well,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
stream,  a  short  distance  above  the  fall,  and  a 
young  Delaware,  who  was  in  our  company, 
found  a  bark  canoe,  and  he  would  push  into 
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the  current,  to  reach  an  island  that  lies  in  (he 
very  centre  of  the  confusion  and  strife.  We 
told  him  of  his  folly,  we  did  ;  and  we  reasoned 
with  him  on  the  wickedness  of  tempting  Provi- 
dence by  seeking  danger  tliat  led  to  no  ind ; 
but  the  youth  among  the  Delawares  are  very 
much  llie  same  as  the  youth  among  the  sol- 
diers, risky  and  vain.  All  we  could  say  did 
not  change  his  mind,  and  the  lad  bad  his  way. 
To  me  it  seems,  Mabel,  that  whenever  a  thing 
is  really  grand  and  potent,  it  has  a  quiet  ma- 
jesty about  it,  that  is  altogether  unlike  tbe 
frothy  and  flustering  manner  of  smaller  mat' 
ters,  and  so  it  was  with  them  rapids.  Tbe 
canoe  was  no  sooner  fairly  in  them,  than  down 
it  went,  as  it  might  be,  as  one  sails  through  tbe 
air  OD  the  'arth,  and  no  skill  of  the  young  De- 
laware could  resist  the  stream.  And  yet  be 
struggled  manfully  for  life,  using  the  paddle  to 
the  last,  like  the  deer  that  is  swimming  to  cast 
the  hounds.  At  first,  he  shot  across  the  cur* 
rent  so  swiftly,  that  we  thought  he  would  pre- 
vail ;  but  he  had  miscalculated  bis  distance,  and 
when  tbe  truth  really  struck  him,  be  turned 
the  head  up  stream,  and  struggled  in  a  way 
that  was  fearful   to  look   at.     I   could   have 
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pitied  hioi)  even  bad  he  been  a  Mingo.  For  a 
few  moments  his  efforts  were  so  frantic,  that  he 
actually  prevailed  over  the  power  of  the  cata- 
ract ;  but  natur'  has  its  limits,  and  one  falter- 
ing stroke  of  the  paddle  set  him  back,  and 
then  he  lost  ground,  foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch, 
until  he  got  near  the  spot  where  the  river 
looked  even  and  green,  and  as  if  it  were  made 
of  millions  of  threads  of  water,  all  bent  over 
some  huge  rock,  when  he  shot  backwards  like 
an  arrow  and  disappeared,  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
tipping  just  enough  to  let  us  see  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  I  met  a  Mohawk,  some  years 
later,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  below,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  Delaware  continued  to  paddle  in  the 
air,  until  he  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
faUs.^ 

"And  what  became  of  the  poor  wretch?" 
demanded  Mabel,  who  had  been  strongly  in- 
terested  by  the  natural  eloquence  of  the 
speaker. 

"  He  went  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of 
his  people,  no  doubt ;  for  though  he  was  risky 
and  vain,  he  was  also  just  and  brave.  Yes,  he 
died  foolishly,  but  the  Manitou  of  the  red-skins 
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lias  compassion  on  hU  creaturs  as  well  as  the 
God  of  a  Christian." 

A  gun  at  this  moment  was  discharged  from 
a  blockhouse  near  the  fort ;  and  the  shot,  one 
of  light  weight,  came  whistling  over  the  cut- 
ter's mast,  an  admonition  to  approach  no 
nearer.  Jasper  was  at  the  helm,  and  he  kepi 
away,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  felt 
no  anger  at  the  rudeness  of  the  satulstion. 
The  Scud  was  now  in  the  current,  and  her 
outward  set  soon  carried  her  far  enough  to 
leeward  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of 
the  shot,  and  then  she  quietly  continued  her 
course  along  the  land.  As  soon  as  the  river 
was  fairly  opened,  Jasper  ascertained  that  the ' 
Montcalm  was  not  at  anchor  in  it ;  and  a  man 
sent  aloft  came  down  with  the  report  that  the 
horizon  showed  no  sail.  The  hope  was  now 
strong  that  the  arti6ce  of  Jasper  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  the  French  commander  bad 
missed  them  hy  keeping  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
as  he  steered  towards  its  head. 

All  that  day  the  wind  hung  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  cutter  continued  her  course 
about  a  league  from  the  land,  running  six  or 
eight    knots   the   hour,    in    perfectly  smooth 
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water.  Although  the  scene  had  one  feature  of 
monotony,  the  outline  of  unbroken  forest,  it 
was  not  without  its  interest  and  pleasures. 
Various  headlands  presented  themselves,  and 
the  cutter,  in  running  from  one  to  another, 
stretched  across  bays  so  deep,  as  almost  to 
deserve  the  name  of  gulfs.  But  nowhere  did 
the  eye  meet  with  the  evidences  of  civilisation  : 
rivers  occasionally  poured  their  tribute  into 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  lake,  but  their  banks 
could  be  traced  inland  for  miles  by  the  same 
outlines  of  trees;  and  even  large  bays,  that  lay 
embosomed  in  woods,  communicating  with  On- 
tario only  by  narrow  outlets,  appeared  and 
disappeared,  without  bringing  with  them  a 
single  trace  of  a  human  habitation. 

Of  all  on  board,  the  Pathfinder  viewed  the 
scene  with  the  most  unmingled  delight.  His 
eyes  feasted  on  the  endless  line  of  forest,  and, 
more  than  once  that  day,  notwithstanding  he 
found  it  so  grateful  to  be  near  Mabel,  listening 
to  her  pleasant  voice,  and  echoing,  in  feelings 
at  least,  her  joyous  laugh,  did  his  soul  pine  to 
be  wandering  beneath  the  high  arches  of  the 
maples,  oaks,  and  lindens,  where  his  habits  had 
induced  him  to  fancy  lasting  and  true  joys 
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were  only  to  be  fuund.  Cap  viewed  the  pro- 
spect differently  ;  more  than  once  he  expressed 
his  disgust  at  there  being  no  light-houses, 
church- towers,  beacons,  or  roadsteads  with 
their  shipping.  Such  another  coast,  be  pro- 
tested, the  world  did  not  contain;  and,  taking 
the  Sergeant  aside,  he  gravely  assured  him 
that  the  region  could  never  come  to  snytbing, 
as  (he  havens  were  neglected,  the  rivers  had 
a  deserted  and  useless  look,  and  that  even  the 
breeze  had  a  smell  of  the  forest  about  it,  which 
spoke  ill  of  its  properties. 

But  the  hiimours  of  the  differ«it  indiTidualt 
in  her  did  not  stay  the  speed  of  the  Scud: 
when  the  sun  was  setting,  she  was  already  a 
hundred  miles  on  her  route  towards  Oswegot 
into  which  river  Sergeant  Dunham  now  thought 
it  his  duty  to  go,  in  order  to  receive  any  com- 
munications that  Major  Duncan  might  please 
to  make.  With  a  view  to  effect  this  purpose, 
Jasper  continued  to  hug  the  shore  all  night ; 
and  though  the  wind  began  to  fail  him  towards 
tnoming,  it  lasted  long  enough  to  carry  the 
cutter  up  to  a  point  that  was  known  to  be  but 
a  league  or  two  from  the  fort.  Here  the  breeze 
came  out  light  at  the  northward,  and  the  cutter 
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hauled  a  little  from  the  land,  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  a  safe  offing  should  it  come  on  to  blow,  or 
should  the  weather  again  get  to  be  easterly. 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  cutter  had  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego  well  under  her  lee,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles ;  and  just  as  the  morning- 
gun  from  the  fort  was  fired,  Jasper  gave  the 
order  to  ease  off  the  sheets,  and  to  bear  up  for 
his  port.  At  that  moment  a  cry  from  the  fore- 
castle drew  all  eyes  towards  the  point  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  outlet,  and  there,  just  with- 
out the  range  of  shot  from  the  light  guns  of 
the  works,  with  her  canvas  reduced  to  barely 
enough  to  keep  her  stationary,  lay  the  Mont- 
calm, evidently  in  waiting  for  their  appearance. 

To  pass  her  was  impossible,  for,  by  filling 
her  sails,  the  French  ship  could  have  inter- 
cepted them  in  a  few  minutes;  and  the  circum-> 
stances  called  for  a  prompt  decision.  After  a 
short  consultation,  the  Sergeant  again  changed 
bis  plan,  determining  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  the  station  for  which  he  had  been 
originally  destined,  trusting  to  the  speed  of  the 
Scud  to  throw  the  enemy  so  far  astern,  as  to 
leave  no  clue  to  her  movements. 

The  cutter  accordingly  hauled  upon  a  wind 
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with  the  least  possible  delay,  with  everythif^ 
set  that  would  draw.  Guns  were  iired  from 
the  fort,  ensigns  shown,  and  the  ramparts  were 
again  crowded.  But  sympathy  was  all  the  aid 
that  Lundie  could  lend  to  his  party;  and  the 
Montcalm  also  firing  four  or  five  guns  of  de- 
fiance, and  throwing  abroad  seTpral  of  the  ban- 
ners of  France,  was  soon  in  chase  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas. 

For  several  hours  the  two  vessels  were  press- 
ing through  the  water  as  fast  as  possible,  mak- 
ing short  stretches  to  windward,  appareDtly 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  port  under  thdr  lee, 
the  one  to  enter  it  if  possible,  and  the  other  to 
intercept  it  in  the  attempt. 

At  meridian,  the  French  ship  was  hull  down, 
dead  to  leeward,  the  disparity  of  sailing  on  a 
wind  being  very  great,  and  some  islands  were 
near  by,  behind  which  Jasper  said  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  cutter  to  conceal  her  future 
movements.  Although  Cap  and  the  Sei^ant* 
and  particularly  Lieutenant  Muir  to  judge  by 
his  language,  still  felt  a  good  deal  of  distrust 
of  (he  young  man,  and  Frontenac  was  not  diik 
tant,  this  advice  was  followed,  for  time  pressed, 
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and  the  Quarter-master  discreetly  observed, 
that  Jasper  could  not  well  betray  them  without 
running  openly  into  the  enemy's  harbour,  a 
step  they  could  at  any  time  prevent,  since  the 
only  cruiser  of  force  the  French  possessed  at 
the  moment  was  under  their  lee,  and  not  in  a 
situation  to  do  them  any  immediate  injury. 

Left  to  himself,  Jasper  Western  soon  proved 
how  much  was  really  in  him.  He  weathered 
upon  the  islands,  passed  them,  and,  on  coming 
out  to  the  eastward,  kept  broad  away,  with 
nothing  in  sight  in  his  wake  or  to  leeward. 
By  sunset,  again  the  cutter  was  up  with  the 
first  of  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  outlet  of  the 
lake ;  and  ere  it  was  dark,  she  was  running 
through  the  narrow  channels  on  her  way  to  the 
long-sought  station.  At  nine  o'clock,  however. 
Cap  insisted  that  they  should  anchor,  for  the 
maze  of  islands  became  so  complicated  and 
obscure,  that  he  feared,  at  every  opening,  the 
party  would  find  themselves  under  the  guns 
of  a  French  fort.  Jasper  consented  cheerfully, 
it  being  a  part  of  his  standing  instructions  to 
approach  the  station  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  prevent  the  men  from  obtaining  any 
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very  accurate  notioDS  of  ita  positioiiy  kit  a 
deserter  might  betray  the  little  garriaon  to  the 

enemy. 

The  Scud  was  brought-to  in  a  small  retired 
bay,  where  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
her  by  daylight,  and  where  she  was  perfectly 
concealed  at  night,  when  all  but  a  aolitaij 
sentinel  on  deck  sought  their  rest  Cap  bad 
been  so  harassed  during  the  previous  eight* 
and-forty  hours,  that  his  slumbers  were  long 
and  deep ;  nor  did  he  awake  from  his  fint  nap 
until  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn.  His 
eyes  were  scarcely  open,  however,  when  his 
nautical  instinct  told  him  that  the  cutter  was 
under  way.  Springing  up,  he  found  the  Scud 
threading  the  islands  again,  with  no  one  on 
deck  but  Jasper  and  the  pilot,  unless  the  senti- 
nel be  excepted,  who  had  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fered with  movements  that  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  were  as  regular  as  they  were 
necessary. 

"  How^s  this,  Master  Western  ?'*  demanded 
Cap,  with  sufficient  fierceness  for  the  occasion  ; 
'^  are  you  running  us  into  Frontenac,  at  last» 
and  we  all  asleep  below,  like  so  many  mariners 
waiting  for  the  *  sentry  go.'  " 
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*^  This  is  according  to  orders,  Master  Cap, 
Major  Duncan  having  commanded  me  never  to 
approach  the  station,  unless  at  a  moment  when 
the  people  were  below ;  for  he  does  not  wish 
there  should  be  more  pilots  in  those  waters 
than  the  King  has  need  of."" 

**  Whe-e-e-w  !  a  pretty  job  I  should  have 
made  of  running  down  among  these  bushes 
and  rocks  with  no  one  on  deck  !  Why,  a  re- 
gular York  branch  could  make  nothing  of  such 
a  channel.^ 

'^  I  always  thought,  sir,^  said  Jasper,  smil- 
ing, ^*  you  would  have  done  better  had  you 
left  the  cutter  in  my  hands  until  she  had  safely 
reached  her  place  of  destination/' 

^^  We  should  have  done  it,  Jasper,  we  should 
have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance ; 
these  circumstances  are  serious  matters,  and  no 
prudent  man  will  overlook  them.^ 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  there  is  now  an  end  of 
them.  We  shall  arrive  in  less  than  an  hour,  if 
the  wind  holds,  and  then  you  '11  be  safe  from 
any  circumstances  that  I  can  contrive." 

"Humph!" 

Cap  was  obliged  to  acquiesce ;  and  as  every 
thing  around  him  had  the  appearance  of  Jas- 
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per's  being  sincere,  there  was  not  mudi  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  his  mind  to  submit.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy,  indeed,  for  a  persoa 
the  most  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  dremiK 
stances,  to  fancy  that  the  Scud  was  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  port  as  long  estabHsbet^ 
and  as  well  known  on  the  frontiers,  as  Fronte- 
nac.  The  islands  might  not  have  not  been 
literally  a  thousand  in  number,  but  they  were 
so  numerous  and  small  as  to  baffle  cakalatioiH 
though  occasionally  one  of  larger  siie  than 
common  was  passed.  Jasper  had  quitted  what 
might  have  been  termed  the  main  channel,  and 
was  winding  his  way,  with  a  good  stiff  breeze, 
and  a  favourable  current,  through  passes  that 
were  sometimes  so  narrow,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  barely  room  sufficient  for  the  Scud's 
spars  to  clear  the  trees,  while  at  other  moments 
he  shot  across  little  bays,  and  buried  the  cutter 
again  amid  rocks,  forests,  and  bushes.  The 
water  was  so  transparent,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  lead,  and  being  of  very  equal 
depth,  little  risk  was  actually  run,  though  Cap, 
with  his  maritime  habits,  was  in  a  constant 
fever  lest  they  should  strike. 

"  I  give  it  up,  I  give,  it  up,  Pathfinder  !  ^ 
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the  old  seaman  at  length  exclaimed,  when  the 
little  vessel  emerged  in  safety  from  the  twen^ 
tieth  of  these  narrow  inlets,  through  which  she 
had  been  so  boldly  carried ;  ^^  this  is  defying 
the  very  nature  of  seamanship,  and  sending  all 
its  laws  and  rules  to  the  d — ^1  !^ 

^^Nay,  nay,  Salt-water,  'tis  the  parfection 
of  the  art.  You  perceive  that  Jasper  never 
falters,  but,  like  a  hound  with  a  true  nose,  he 
runs  with  his  head  high,  as  if  he  had  a  strong 
scent.  My  life  on  it,  the  lad  brings  us  out 
right  in  the  ind,  as  he  would  have  done  in  the 
beginning,  had  we  given  him  leave.^ 

^'  No  pilot,  no  lead,  no  beacons,  buoys  or 
lighthouses,  no  — " 

"  Trail,"  interrupted  Pathfinder  ;  "for  that 
to  roe  is  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Water  leaves  no  trail,  as  every  one 
knows  ;  and  yet  here  is  Jasper  moving  ahead  as 
boldly  as  if  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  prints 
of  moccasins  on  leaves,  as  plainly  as  we  can  see 
the  sun  in  the  heaven.^^ 

"  D — me,  if  I  believe  there  is  even  any  com- 
pass ! "' 

"  Stand  by,  to  haul  down  the  jib,"  called 
out  Jasper,  who  merely  smiled  at  the  remarks 
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of  his  companion.  '*  Haul  down — starboard 
your  helm — starboard  hard — so — meet  her^ 
genlly,  there,  with  the  helm  — touch  her  lightly 
—  now  jump  ashore  with  the  fast,  lad — no, 
heave ;  there  are  some  of  our  people  ready  to 
take  it." 

AU  this  passed  so  quickly  as  barely  to  allow 
the  spectators  time  to  note  the  different  evolu- 
tions, ere  the  Scud  had  been  thrown  into  the 
wind  until  her  mainsail  shivered,  next  cast  a 
little  by  the  use  of  the  ruddtr  only,  and  then 
she  set  bodily  alongside  of  a  natural  rocky 
quay,  where  she  was  immediately  secured  by 
good  fasts  run  to  the  shore.  In  a  word,  the 
station  was  reached,  and  the  men  of  the  5Blh 
were  greeted  by  their  expecting  comrades,  with 
(he  satisfaction  that  a  relief  usually  brings. 

Mabel  sprang  upon  the  shore  with  a  delight 
which  she  did  not  care  to  express ;  and  her  fa- 
ther led  his  men  after  her,  with  an  alacrity 
which  proved  how  wearied  he  had  become  of 
the  cutter.  The  station,  as  the  place  was  fa- 
miliarly termed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  55tb) 
was  indeed  a  spot  to  raise  expectations  of  en- 
joyment, among  those  who  had  been  cooped  up 
so  long  in  a  vessel  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
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Scud.  None  of  the  islands  were  high,  though 
all  lay  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  water, 
to  render  them  perfectly  healthy  and  secure. 
Each  had  more  or  less  of  wood ;  and  the  greater 
number,  at  that  distant  day,  were  clothed  with 
the  virgin  forest.  The  one  selected  by  the 
troops  for  their  purpose  was  small,  containing 
about  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  by  some  of  the 
accidents  of  the  wilderness  it  had  been  partly 
stripped  of  its  trees,  probably  centuries  before 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  a  little 
grassy  glade  covered  nearly  half  its  surface. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  officer  who  had  made 
the  selection  of  this  spot  for  a  military  post, 
that  a  sparkling  spring  near  by,  had  early 
caught  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
they  had  long  frequented  this  particular  place, 
in  their  hunts,  or  when  fishing  for  salmon,  a 
circumstance  that  had  kept  down  the  second 
growth,  and  given  time  for  the  natural  grasses 
to  take  root,  and  to  gain  dominion  over  the 
soil.  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  might,  the 
effect  was  to  render  this  island  far  more  beau* 
tiful  than  most  of  those  around  it,  and  to  lend 
it  an  air  of  civilisation  that  was  then  wanting 
in  so  much  of  that  vast  region  of  country. 
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The  shores  of  Station  Island  were  eom- 
pletely  fringed  with  bushesi  and  great  care  bad 
been  taken  t(^  preserve  them,  as  they  answered 
as  a  screen  to  conceal  the  persons  and  things 
collected  within  their  circle.  Favoured  by  this 
shelter,  as  well  as  by  that  of  several  thickets  of 
trees,  and  different  copses,  some  six  or  eight 
low  huts  had  been  erected  to  be  used  as  quar* 
ters  for  the  officer  and  his  men,  to  contain 
stores,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  kitchen, 
hospital,  &c.  These  huts  were  built  of  logs, 
in  the  usual  manner,  had  been  roofed  by  bark 
brought  from  a  distance,  lest  the  signs  of 
labour  should  attract  attention,  and  as  they 
had  now  been  inhabited  some  months,  were  as 
comfortable  as  dwellings  of  that  description 
usually  ever  get  to  be. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  how- 
ever,  was  a  small  densely  wooded  peninsula, 
with  a  thicket  of  under-brush  so  closely  mat- 
ted, as  nearly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing across  it,  so  long  as  the  leaves  remained  on 
the  branches.  Near  the  narrow  neck  that  con- 
nected this  acre  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  a 
small  blockhouse  had  been  erected,  with  some 
attention  to  its  means  of  resistance.     The  logs 
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were  bullet  proof,  squared  and  jointed  with  a 
care  to  leave  no  defenceless  poipts;  the  win- 
dows were  loop-holes,  the  door  massive  and 
small,  and  the  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture was  framed  of  hewn  timber,  covered  pro- 
perly with  bark  to  exclude  the  rain.  The 
lower  apartment,  as  usual,  contained  stores  and 
provisions ;  here  indeed  the  party  kept  all  their 
supplies ;  the  second  story  was  intended  for  a 
dwelling,  as  well  as  for  the  citadel,  and  a  low 
garret  was  subdivided  into  two  or  three  rooms, 
and  could  hold  the  pallets  of  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen persons.  All  the  arrangements  were  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  cheap,  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  protect  the  soldiers  against  the  ef- 
fects of  a  surprise.  As  the  whole  building  was 
considerably  less  than  forty  feet  high,  its  sum- 
mit was  concealed  by  the  tops  of  the  trees,  ex- 
cept from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  reached 
the  interior  of  the  island.  On  that  side  the 
view  was  open  from  the  upper  loops,  though 
bushes  even  there,  more  or  less,  concealed  the 
base  of  the  wooden  tower. 

The  object  being  purely  defence,  care  had 
been  taken  to  place  the  blockhouse  so  near  an 
opening  in  the  limestone  rock,  that  formed  the 
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base  of  the  island,  as  to  admit  of  a  budEel's 
being  dropped  into  the  water,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  great  essential,  in  the  event  of  a  siege 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  operation,  and  to 
enfilade  the  base  of  the  building,  the  upper 
stories  projected  several  feet  beyond  the  lower^ 
in  the  manner  usual  to  blockhouses,  and  pieoea 
of  wood  filled  the  apertures  cut  in  the  log 
flooring,  which  were  intended  as  loops  and 
traps.  The  communications  between  the  dif* 
ferent  stories  were  by  means  of  ladders.  If  we 
add,  that  these  blockhouses  were  intended  as 
citadels,  for  garrisons  or  settlements  to  re- 
treat to,  in  the  cases  of  attacks,  the  general 
reader  will  obtain  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of 
the  arrangements  it  is  our  wish  to  explain. 

But  the  situation  of  the  island  itself  formed 
its  principal  merit  as  a  military  position.  Lying 
in  the  midst  of  twenty  others,  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  it ;  since  boats  might  pass 
quite  near,  and,  by  the  glimpses  caught  through 
the  openings,  this  particular  island  would  be 
taken  for  a  part  of  some  other.  Indeed,  the 
channels  between  the  islands  that  lay  around 
the  one  we  have  been  describing  were  so  narrow 
that  it  was  even  difficult  to  say  which  portions 
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of  the  land  were  connected,  or  which  separated, 
even  as  one  stood  in  their  centre,  with  the 
express  desire  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  The 
little  bay  in  particular,  that  Jasper  used  as  a 
harbour,  was  so  embowered  with  bushes  and 
shut  in  with  islands,  that  the  sails  of  the  cutter 
being  lowered  her  own  people,  on  one  occasion, 
had  searched  for  hours  before  they  could  find 
the  Scud,  in  their  return  from  a  short  excursion 
ampng  the  adjacent  channels  in  quest  of  fish. 
In  short,  the  place  was  admirably  adapted  to 
its  present  objects,  and  its  natural  advantages 
had  been  as  ingeniously  improved  as  economy 
and  the  limited  means  of  a  frontier  post  would 
very  well  allow. 

The  hour  that  succeeded  the  arrival  of  the 
Scud  was  one  of  hurried  excitement.  The 
party  in  possession  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  being  mentioned,  and  wearied  with  their 
seclusion,  they  were  all  eager  to  return  to 
Oswego.  The  Sergeant  and  the  officer  he  came 
to  relieve,  had  no  sooner  gone  through  the  little 
ceremonies  of  transferring  the  command,  than 
the  latter  hurried  on  board  the  Scud  with  his 
whole  party ;  and  Jasper,  who  would  gladly 
have  passed  the  day  on  the  island,  was  required 
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to  get  under  way  forthwith,  the  wind  promising 
a  quick  passage  up  the  river  and  across  the 
lake.  Before  separating,  however,  Lieutenant 
Muir,  Cap,  and  the  Sergeant  had  a  private 
conference  with  the  Ensign  who  had  been  re- 
lieved, in  which  the  last  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  suspicions  that  existed  against  the 
fidelity  of  the  young  sailor.  Promising  due 
caution,  the  oflicer  embarked,  and  In  less  than 
three  hours  from  the  time  when  she  had  arrived 
the  cutter  was  again  in  motion. 

Mabel  had 'taken  possession  of  a  hut;  and 
with  female  readiness  and  skill,  she  made  all 
the  simple  little  domestic  arrangements  <tf 
which  the  circumstances  would  admit,  not  only 
for  her  own  comfort,  but  for  that  of  her  father. 
To  save  labour,  a  mess-table  was  prepared  in  a 
hut  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  where  all  the 
heads  of  the  detachment  were  to  eat,  the 
soldier's  wife  performing  the  necessary  labour. 
The  hut  of  the  Sergeant,  which  was  the  best 
on  the  island,  being  thus  freed  from  any  of  the 
vulgar  offices  of  a  household,  admitted  of  such 
a  display  of  womanly  taste,  (hat,  for  thu  first 
time  since  her  arrival  on  the  frontier,  the  girl 
felt  proud  of  her  home.     As  soon  as  these  im- 
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portant  duties  were  discharged,  she  strolled  out 
on  the  island,  taking  a  path  that  led  through  the 
pretty  glade,  and  which  conducted  to  the  only 
point  that  was  not  covered  with  bushes.  Here 
she  stood  gazing  at  the  limpid  water,  which  lay 
with  scarcely  a  ruffle  on  it  at  her  feet,  musing 
on  the  novel  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
and  permitting  a  pleasing  and  deep  excitement 
to  steal  over  her  feelings,  as  she  remembered 
the  scenes  through  which  she  had  so  lately 
passed,  and  conjectured  those  which  still  lay 
veiled  in  the  future. 

^^  You  're  a  beautiful  fixture,  in  a  beautiful 
spot,  Mistress  Mabel,"  said  David  Muir,  sud- 
denly appearing  at  her  elbow;  "  and  I'll  no 
engage  you  're  not  just  the  handsomest  of  the 
two/' 

^'  I  will  not  say,  Mr.  Muir,  that  compliments 
on  my  person  are  altogether  unwelcome,  for  I 
should  not  gain  credit  for  speaking  the  truth, 
perhaps,"  answered  Mabel  with  spirit;  ^^but 
I  will  say  that  if  you  would  condescend  to  ad- 
dress to  me  some  remarks  of  a  different  nature, 
I  may  be  led  to  believe  you  think  I  have  suffi- 
cient faculties  to  understand  them." 

'^  Hoot !    your   mind,   beautiful   Mabel,   is 
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polished  just  like  the  barrel  of  a  soldier's 
muhket,  and  your  conversation  is  only  too 
discreet  and  wise  for  a  poor  d — I  who  has 
been  chewing  birch  up  here  these  four  years, 
on  the  lines,  instead  of  receiving  it  in  an  ap- 
plication that  has  the  virtue  of  imparting  know- 
led;^e.  But  you  are  no  sorry,  I  take  it,  young 
lady,  that  you  've  got  your  pretty  foot  on  terra 
firm  a  once  more," 

"  I  thought  so,  two  hours  since,  Mr.  Muir; 
but  the  Scud  looks  so  benuiiful,  as  she  sails 
through  these  vistas  of  trees,  that  I  almost 
regret  I  am  no  longer  one  of  her  passengers." 

As  Mabel  ceased  speaking,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief  in  return  to  a  salutation  from 
Jasper,  who  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  her  form 
until  the  white  sails  of  the  cutter  bad  swept 
round  a  point,  and  were  nearly  lost  behind  its 
green  fringe  of  leaves. 

"  There  they  go,  and  I  'II  no  say  'joy  go 
with  them ;'  but  may  they  have  the  luck  to 
return  safely,  for  without  them  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  passing  the  winter  on  this  island; 
unless,  indeed,  we  have  the  alternative  of  the 
castle  at  Quebec.  Yon  Jasper  Eau-douce  is  • 
vagrant  sort  of  a  lad,  and  they  have  reporta  of 
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him  in  the  garrison  that  it  pains  my  very  heart 
to  hear.  Your  worthy  father,  and  almost-as- 
worthy  uncle,  have  none  of  the  best  opinion  of 
him.*" 

*^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Muir ;  1 
doubt  not  that  time  will  remove  all  their 
distrust.*' 

"  If  time  would  only  remove  mine,  pretty 
Mabel,''  rejoined  the  Quarter-master,  in  a 
wheedling  tone,  '^  I  should  feel  no  envy  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  I  think  if  I  were  in  a 
condition  to  retire,  the  Sergeant  would  just 
step  into  my  shoes.'' 

*^  If  my  dear  father  is  worthy  to  step  into 
your  shoes,  Mr.  Muir,**  returned  the  girl,  with 
malicious  pleasure,  "  I  'm  sure  that  the  qualifi- 
cation is  mutual,  and  that  you  are  every  way 
worthy  to  step  into  his.** 

*'  The  deuce  is  in  the  child  !  you  would  not 
reduce  me  to  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned 
oflBcer,  Mabel  ?  ** 

^*  No  indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
army  at  all,  as  you  spoke  of  retiring.  My 
thoughts  were  more  egotistical,  and  I  was 
thinking  how  much  you  reminded  me  of  my 
dear  father,  by  your  experience,  wisdom,  and 

VOL.  II.  p 
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suitableness  to  take  his  place  as  the  bead  of  a 
family.^ 

^^  As  its  bridegroom,  pretty  Mabel,  but  not 
as  its  parent  or  natural  chief.  I  see  how  it  is 
with  you,  loving  your  repartee,  and  brilliant 
with  wit.  Well,  1  like  spirit  in  a  young 
woman,  so  it  be  not  the  spirit  of  a  scold. 
This  Pathfinder  is  an  extraordinair,  Mabel^  if 
truth  may  be  said  of  the  man.** 

^^  Truth  should  be  said  of  him  or  nothing. 
Pathfinder  is  my  friend — my  very  particular 
friend,  Mr.  Muir,  and  no  evil  can  be  said  of 
him,  in  my  presence,  that  I  shall  not  deny.^ 

*^  I  shall  say  nothing  evil  of  him,  I  can  assure 
you,  Mabel ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if 
much  good  can  be  said  in  his  favour." 

"  He  is  at  least  expert  with  the  rifle,"  re* 
turned  Mabel,  smiling.  ^^  That  you  cannot 
deny." 

^^  Let  him  have  all  the  credit  of  his  exploits 
in  that  way,  if  you  please ;  but  he  is  as  illiterate 
as  a  Mohawk.'^ 

*^  He  may  not  understand  Latin,  but  his 
knowledge  of  Iroquois  is  greater  than  that  of 
most  men,  and  it  is  the  more  useful  language  of 
the  two  in  this  part  of  the  world."* 
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^^  If  Lundie  himself  were  to  call  on  me  for 
an  opinion  which  I  admired  more,  your  person 
or  your  wit,  beautiful  and  caustic  Mabel,  I 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  My  admiration 
is  so  nearly  divided  between  them,  that  I  often 
fancy  this  is  the  one  that  bears  off  the  palm, 
and  then  the  other !  Ah  !  the  late  Mrs.  Muir 
was  a  paragon  in  that  way  also.^^ 

^*The  latest  Mrs.  Muir,  did  you  say,  sir? 
asked   Mabel,  looking   up  innocently  at  her 
companion. 

"  Hoot,  hoot ! — That  is  some  of  Pathfinder's 
scandal.  Now,  I  dare  say,  that  the  fellow  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  you,  Mabel,  that  I 
have  had  more  than  one  wife  already.*** 

^'In  that  case  his  time  would  have  been 
thrown  away,  sir,  as  everybody  knows  that  you 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  had  four.^ 

^*  Only  three,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  David 
Muir.  The  fourth  is  pure  scandal — or  rather, 
pretty  Mabel,  she  is  yet  in  petto^  as  they  say  at 
Rome ;  and  that  means,  in  matters  of  love,  in 
the  heart,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  'm  not  that  fourth  per- 
son, in  petto,  or  in  anything  else,  as  I  should 
not  like  to  be  a  scandal.'" 

p  2 
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"  Xo  fear  of  that,  cliarming  Mabel ;  for 
were  you  the  fuurtb,  all  the  others  would  be 
forgotlen,  and  your  wonderful  beauty  and 
merit  would  at  once  elevate  you  to  be  the 
firsi.  No  fear  of  your  being  the  fourth  in 
anything." 

*'  There  is  consolation  in  that  assurance,  Mr. 
Muir,"  said  Mabel,  laughing,  "  whatever  there 
may  be  in  your  other  assurance  ;  for  I  confess 
I  should  prefer  being  even  a  fourth-rate  beauty, 
til  being  a  fourth  wife."' 

So  saying,  she  tripped  away,  leaving  tbe 
Quarter- master  to  meditate  on  his  success. 
Mabel  had  been  induced  to  use  her  female 
means  of  defence  thus  freely,  partly  because 
her  suitor  had  of  late  been  so  pointed,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  pretty  strong  repulse,  and 
partly  on  account  of  his  innuendoes  aggiast 
Jasper  and  the  Path6nder.  Though  full  of 
spirit  and  quick  of  intellect,  she  was  not  na- 
turally pert ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  she 
thought  circumstances  called  for  more  than 
usual  decision.  When  she  left  her  companioD* 
therefore,  she  believed  she  was  now  finally  re- 
leased from  attentions  that  she  thought  as  ill- 
bestowed   as  they  were   certainly  disagreeable. 
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Not  SO,  however,  with  David  Muir;  accus- 
tomed to  rebuffs,  and  familiar  with  the  virtue 
of  perseverance^  he  saw  no  reason  to  despair, 
though  the  half- menacing,  half  self-satisfied 
manner  in  which  he  shook  his  head  towards  the 
retreating  girl,  might  have  betrayed  designs  as 
sinister  as  they  were  determined.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied  the  Pathfinder  approached, 
and  got  within  a  few  feet  of  him  unseen. 

"  'Twill  never  do,  Quarter-master,  'twill 
never  do,^  commenced  the  latter,  laughing  in 
his  noiseless  way ;  **  she  is  young  and  acty  ve, 
and  none  but  a  quick  foot  can  overtake  her. 
They  tell  me  you  arc  her  suitor,  if  you  are  not 
her  follower.'" 

"And  I  hear  the  same  of  yourself,  man, 
though  the  presumption  would  be  so  great, 
that  I  scarcely  can  think  it  true." 

"I  fear  you're  right,  I  do;  yes,  I  fear 
youVe  right; — when  I  consider  myself,  what 
I  am,  how  little  I  know,  and  how  rude  my  life 
has  been,  I  altogether  distrust  my  claim,  even 
to  think  a  moment  of  one  so  tutored,  and  gay, 

and  light  of  heart,  and  delicate " 

**  You  forget  handsome,"  coarsely  interrupt- 
ed Muir. 
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"  And  handsome,  loo,  I  fear,"  returned  the 
nieek  and  self-abased  guide;  "I  might  have 
said  handBome,  at  once,  among  her  other  quali- 
ties ;  for  the  young  fa'n,  just  as  it  learns  to 
bound,  is  not  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the 
hunter,  than  Mabel  is  lovely  in  mine.  I  do 
indeed  fear  that  all  the  thoughts  I  have  har- 
boured about  her  are  vain  and  presump- 
tuous." 

"  If  you  think  thia,  my  friend,  of  your  own 
accord,  and  natural  modesty,  as  it  might  be, 
my  duty  to  you  as  an  old  fellow-campsigTwr 
compels  me  to  say " 

"  Quart er-m aster,"  interrupted  the  other,  re- 
garding his  companion  keenly,  "jou  and  I 
bare  lived  together  mucli  behind  the  ramparts 
of  forts,  but  very  little  in  the  open  woods,  at 
in  front  of  the  enemy." 

"  Garrison  or  tent,  it  all  passes  for  part  of 
the  same  campaign,  you  know.  Pathfinder; 
and  then  my  duty  keeps  me  much  within  sight 
of  the  store-houses,  greatly  contrary  to  my  in- 
clinations, as  ye  may  well  suppose,  having 
yourself  the  ardour  of  battle  in  your  tempera- 
ment. But  had  ye  heard  what  Mabel  has  just 
been  saying  of  you,  ye  'd   no   think   another 
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minute  of  making  yourself  agreeable   to  the 
saucy  and  uncompromising  hussy.^ 

Pathfinder  looked  earnestly  at  the  lieute- 
nant, for  it  was  impossible  he  should  not  feel 
an  interest  in  what  might  be  Mabel's  opinion  ; 
but  he  had  too  much  of  the  innate  and  true 
feeling  of  a  gentleman  to  ask  to  hear  what 
another  had  said  of  him.  Muir,  however,  was 
not  to  be  foiled  by  this  self-denial  and  self- 
respect  ;  for,  believing  he  had  a  man  of  great 
truth  and  simplicity  to  deal  with,  he  deter- 
mined to  practise  on  his  credulity,  as  one 
means  of  getting  rid  of  his  rivalry.  He  there- 
fore pursued  the  subject,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  his  companion's  self-denial  was 
stronger  than  his  curiosity. 

'*  You  ought  to  know  her  opinion.  Path- 
finder,*' he  continued;  "and  I  think  every 
man  ought  to  hear  what  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances say  of  him :  and  so,  by  way  of 
proving  my  own  regard  for  your  character  and 
feelings,  I  Ml  just  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  You  know  that  Mabel  has  a  wicked 
malicious  way  with  them  eyes  of  her  own^ 
when  she  has  a  mind  to  be  hard  upon  oner's 
feelings.^ 
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"  To  me  her  eyes,  Lieutenant  Muir,  have 
always  seemed  winning  and  soft,  though  I  will 
acknowledge  that  they  sometimes  laugh  ;  yes, 
I  have  known  them  to  4augh,  and  that  right 
heartily,  and  with  downn^it  gotKi  will." 

"  Well,  it  was  just  that,  then  ;  her  eyea  were 
laughing  with  all  their  might,  as  it  were; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  her  fun,  she  broke  out 
with  an  exclamation  to  this  effect :  —  I  hope 
'twill  no  hurt  your  sensibiHty,  Pathfinder  ?" 

"  I  will  not  say.  Quarter-master,  1  will  not 
say.  Mabel's  opinion  of  me  is  of  more  accoiint 
than  that  of  most  others." 

"Then  I'll  no  tell  ye,  but  just  keep  dis- 
cretioo  on  the  subject ;  and  why  should  a  man 
be  telling  another  what  his  friends  say  of  him, 
especially  when  they  happen  to  say  that  which 
may  not  be  pleasant  to  hear.  I  '11  not  add 
another  word  to  this  present  communicatioD." 

"  I  cannot  make  you  speak,  Quarter-master, 
if  you  are  not  so  minded,  and  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter for  me  not  to  know  Mabel's  opinion,  as  jrou 
seem  to  think  it  is  not  in  my  favour.  Ah's 
me !  if  we  could  be  what  we  wish  to  be,  in- 
stead of  being  only  what  we  are,  there  would 
be  a  great  difference  in    our  cfaaracter8>  and 
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knowledge^  and  appearance.  One  may  be 
rude,  and  coarse,  and  ignorant,  and  yet  happy, 
if  he  does  not  know  it ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
our  own  failings,  in  the  strongest  light,  just  as 
we  wish  to  hear  the  least  about  them." 

"That's  just  the  ra/io/ia/e,  as  the  French 
say,  of  the  matter ;  and  so  I  was  telling  Mabel, 
when  she  ran  away  and  left  me.  You  noticed 
the  manner  in  which  she  skipped  off,  as  you 
approached  ?  " 

"It  was  very  observable,"  answered  Path- 
finder, drawing  a  long  breath,  and  clenching 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  as  if  the  fingers  would 
bury  themselves  in  the  iron. 

**  It  was  more  than  observable — it  was  fla- 
grant ;  that  ^s  just  the  word,  and  the  dictionary 
wouldn't  supply  a  better,  after  an  hour's 
search.  Well,  you  must  know.  Pathfinder,  for 
I  cannot  reasonably  deny  you  the  gratification 
of  hearing  this ;  so  you  must  know,  the  minx 
bounded  off  in  that  manner,  in  preference  to 
hearing  what  I  had  to  say  in  your  justifi- 
cation." 

"  And  what  could  you  find  to  say  in  my  be- 
half. Quarter-master?" 

"  Why,  d  *ye  understand,  my  friend,  I  was 

p  5 
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ruled  by  air«wiiBUM)W(  and  no  ventured  in- 
discreetly into  gBWvaktie^  but  was  preparing 
to  meet  pu-ticiiUni  as  it  might  be, 
ticidars.  If  you  wei*  thought  wild,  half-sa- 
vage, or  of  a  ftoDtkr  formation,  I  could  tell 
her,  ye  know,  that  it  cane  of  the  frontier,  wild, 
and  bsI£.BaTage  lift  yeM  ledt  and  ■Utav.MbF 
jectioiu  mtttt  ceaw  at  onoe^  or  thenvoidd  W.# 
sort  of  a  misunderstaadbg  wiU  ^wi4RN&*  - 

*<Aiid  did  you  tell  her  thk,  Qoaitir- 
master  ?  " 

**  I  '11  tlo  swear  to  the  exact  words,  but  the 
idea  was  prevalent  in  my  mind,  ye '11  under- 
staod.  The  girl  was  impatieDt,  and  would  not 
bear  the  half  I  had  to  say ;  but  away  she  skip- 
ped, as  ye  saw  with  your  own  eyes,  Pathfinder, 
as  if  ber  opinion  were  fully  made  up,  and  she 
cared  to  listen  no  longer.  I  fear  her  mind 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  its  conclusion.*^ 

"  I  fear  it  has,  indeed,  Quarter-master,  &nd 
her  father,  after  all,  is  mistaken.  Yes,  yes ; 
the  Sergeant  has  fallen  into  a  grievous  error." 

"  Well,  man,  why  need  ye  lament,  and  undo 
all  the  grand  reputation  ye  've  been  so  many 
weary  years  making  ?  Shoulder  the  rifle  that 
ye  use  so  well,  and  off  into  the  woods  with  ye. 
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for  there  ^s  not  the  female  breathing  that  is 
worth  a  heavy  heart  for  a  minute,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  Tak'  the  word  of  one  who 
knows  the  sax,  and  has  had  two  wives,  that 
women,  after  all,  are  very  much  the  sort  of 
creatures  we  do  not  imagine  them  to  be»  Now, 
if  you  would  really  mortify  Mabel,  here  is  as 
glorious  an  occasion  as  any  rejected  lover 
could  desire.** 

^'  The  last  wish  I  have,  Lieutenant,  would  be 
to  mortify  Mabel." 

"  Well,  ye '11  come  to  that  in  the  end,  not- 
withstanding ;  for  it 's  human  nature  to  desire 
to  give  unpleasant  feelings  to  them  that  give 
unpleasant  feelings  to  us.  But  a  better  oc- 
casion never  offered  to  make  your  friends  love 
you,  than  is  to  be  had  at  this  very  moment, 
and  that  is  the  certain  means  of  causing  one's 
enemies  to  envy  us." 

"Quarter-master,  Mabel  is  not  my  inimy; 
and  if  she  was,  the  last  thing  I  could  desire, 
would  be  to  give  her  an  uneasy  moment.*" 

"  Ye  say  so.  Pathfinder,  ye  say  so,  and  I 
dare  say  ye  think  so ;  but  reason  and  nature 
are  both  against  you,  as  ye  ^11  find  in  the  end. 
Ye  Ve  heard  the  saying  of  *  love  me,  love  my 
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dog:'  well,  now,  that  mefto%  read  backwardsy 
^ don't  love  me,  don't  love  my  dog.*  Now, 
listen  to  what  is  in  your  po|rer  to  da  You 
know  we  occupy  an  exceedingly  precarious  and 
uncertain  podtion  here,  almost  in  the  jaws  of 
the  lion,  as  it  were  ?  " 

<«  Do  you  mean  the  Frenchers,  by  the  lion, 
and  this  island  as  his  jaws.  Lieutenant  ?  '* 

*^  Metaphorically  only,  my  friend,  for  the 
French  are  no  lions,  and  this  island  is  not  a 
jaw — unless,  indeed,  it  may  prove  to  be,  what 
I  greatly  fear  may  come  true,  the  jaw-bone  of 


an  ass." 


Here  the  Quarter-master  indulged  in  a  sneer- 
ing laugh,  that  proclaimed  anything  but  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  his  friend  Lundie^s 
sagacity  in  selecting  that  particular  spot  for  his 
operations. 

^^  The  post  is  as  well  chosen  as  any  I  ever 
put  foot  in/^  said  Pathfinder,  looking  around 
him  as  one  surveys  a  picture. 

"  I  '11  no'  deny  it,  I  '11  no'  deny  it.  Lundie 
is  a  great  soldier,  in  a  small  way ;  and  his  father 
was  a  great  laird,  with  the  same  qualification. 
I  was  born  on  the  estate,  and  have  followed 
the  Major  so  long,  that  I  've  got  to  reverence 
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all  he  says  and  does  :  that 's  just  my  weakness, 
ye  '11  know,  Pathfinder.     Well,  this  post  may 
be  the  post  of  an  ass,  or  of  a  Solomon,  as  men 
fancy;   but  it's  most  critically  placed,  as  is 
apparent  by  all  Lundie^s  precautions  and  in- 
junctions.     There  are    savages   out   scouting 
through  these  thousand  islands,  and  over  the 
forest,  searching  for  this  very  spot,  as  is  known 
to  Lundie  himself,  on  certain  information  ;  and 
the  greatest  service  you  can  render  the  55th  is, 
to  discover  their  trails,  and  lead  them  off  on  a 
false  scent.     Unhappily  Sergeant  Dunham  has 
taken  up  the  notion  that  the  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  up-stream,  because  Fronte- 
nac  lies  above  us ;  whereas  all  experience  tells 
us  that  Indians  come  on  «the  side  that  is  most 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  consequently,  are  to 
be  expected  from  below.     Take  your  canoe, 
therefore,   and    go  down    stream    among  the 
islands,  that  we  may  have  notice  if  any  danger 
approaches  from  that  quarter.      If  ye  should 
look  a  few  miles  on  the  main,  especially  on  the 
York   side,   the    information  you'd   bring  in 
would  be  all  the  more  accurate,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  valuable. 

^^  The  Big  Sarpent  is  on  the  look-out  in  that 
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quarter;  aad  as  he  knows  the  station  well,  no 
doulit  he  will  give  us  timely  notice,  should  any 
wish  to  sarcutuvent  us  in  that  direction." 

"He  is  but  an  Indian,  after  all.  Pathfinder; 
and  this  is  an  affair  that  calls  for  the  know- 
ledge of  a  white  man.  Lundte  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  the  man  that  shall  help  this 
little  enterprise  to  come  off  with  Hying  colours. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  he  is  con- 
scious it  should  never  have  been  attempted ; 
but  he  has  too  much  of  the  old  laird's  obsti- 
nacy about  him  to  own  an  error,  though  it  be 
as  manifest  as  the  morning-star." 

The  Quarter-master  then  continued  to  rea- 
son with  his  companion,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  quit  the  island  without  detay,  using  such 
arguments  as  6rst  suggested  themselves,  sonnfr- 
times  contradicting  himself,  and  not  unfr^ 
quently  urging  at  one  moment  a  motive  that 
at  the  next  was  directly  opposed  by  another. 
The  Pathfinder,  simple  as  he  was,  detected 
these  flaws  in  the  Lieutenant's  philosophy, 
though  he  was  far  from  suspecting  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  desire  to  clear  the  coast  of 
Mabel's  suitor.  He  met  bad  reasons  by  good 
ones,  resisted  every  inducement  that  was  not 
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legitimate  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  peculiar  duties,  and  was  blind,  as  usual,  to 
the  influence  of  every  incentive  that  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  integrity.  He  did  not  exactly 
suspect  the  secret  objects  of  Muir,  but  he  was 
far  from  being  blind  to  his  sophistry.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  parted,  after  a  long 
dialogue,  unconvinced,  and  distrustful  of  each 
other^s  motives,  though  the  distrust  of  the 
guide,  like  all  that  was  connected  with  the 
man,  partook  of  his  own  upright,  disinterested, 
and  ingenuous  nature. 

A  conference  that  took  place  soon  after  be- 
tween Sergeant  Dunham  and  the  Lieutenant, 
led  to  more  consequences.  When  it  was  ended, 
secret  orders  were  issued  to  the  men,  the  block- 
house was  taken  possession  of,  the  huts  were 
occupied,  and  one  accustomed  to  the  move- 
ments of  soldiers  might  have  detected  that  an 
expedition  was  in  the  wind.  In  fact,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  the  Sergeant,  who  had 
been  much  occupied  at  what  was  called  the 
harbour,  came  into  his  own  hut,  followed  by 
Pathfinder  and  Cap ;  and  as  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  neat  table  that  Mabel  had  prepared  for 
him,  he  opened  the  budget  of  his  intelligence. 
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"  You  arc  likely  to  be  of  some  use  here,  my 
child,"  the  old  soldier  commenced,  "  as  this 
tidy  and  well-ordered  supper  can  testify  ;  and, 
I  trust,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  you 
will  show  yourself  to  be  the  descendant  of 
those  who  know  how  to  face  their  eneniits," 

"  You  do  not  expect  me,  dear  father,  to  play 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  to  lead  the  men  to  battle  ?" 

"  Play  whom,  child?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  person  Mabel  mentions,  PathUnderp" 

"  Not  I,  Sergeant;  but  what  of  ihat  ?  I 
am  ignorant  and  uaedicated,  and  it  is  too  great 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  to  her  voice,  and  take 
in  her  words,  to  be  particular  about  persons." 

**  I  know  her,**  said  Cap,  decidedly ;  "  she 
sailed  a  privateer  out  of  Morlaix,  in  the  last 
war ;  and  good  cruises  she  made  of  them." 

Mabel  blushed  at  having  inadvertently  made 
an  allusion  that  went  beyond  her  father's  read- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  her  uncle's  dogmatum, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  at  the  Pathfinder's  simple^ 
ingenuous  earnestness ;  but  she  did  not  forbear 
the  less  to  smile. 

"  Why,  father,  I  am  not  expected  to  fall  in 
with  the  men,  and  to  help  defend  the  island  ? " 

"And  yet   women    have  often   done    such 
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things,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  girl,  as 
our  friend,  the  Pathfinder,  here,  will  tell  you. 
But,  lest  you  should  be  surprised  at  not  seeing 
us,  when  you  awake  in  the  morning,  it  is 
proper  that  I  now  tell  you  we  intend  to  march 
in  the  course  of  this  very  night." 

"  We,  father  I  and  leave  me  and  Jennie  on 
this  island  alone?" 

**  No,  my  daughter ;  not  quite  as  unmilitary 
as  that.  We  shall  leave  Lieutenant  Muir, 
brother  Cap,  Corporal  M^Nab,  and  three  men, 
to  compose  the  garrison  during  our  absence. 
Jennie  will  remain  with  you  in  this  hut,  and 
brother  Cap  will  occupy  my  place." 

"And  Mr.  Muir.'**'  said  Mabel,  half  uncon- 
scious of  what  she  uttered,  though  she  foresaw 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  persecution  in  the 
arrangement. 

"  Why,  he  can  make  love  to  you,  if  you  like 
it,  girl;  for  he  is  an  amorous  youth,  and 
having  already  disposed  of  four  wives,  is  im- 
patient to  show  how  much  he  honours  their 
memories,  by  taking  a  fifth." 

"  The  Quarter-master  tells  me,**  said  Path- 
finder, innocently,  "  that  when  a  man^s  feelings 
have  been  harrowed  by  so  many  losses}  there 
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is  no  wiser  way  to  soothe  them  than  by  plough- 
ing up  the  soil  anew,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leive  no  traces  of  what  have  gone  over  it  be- 
fore." 

"Ay,  that  ii  jurt  the  difiieiMa  kefc^MB 
ploughing  and  harrowing,"  vetariMd  dw  fln^ 
geant,  with  a  grim  nnile.  **  But  kt  bfiik  IbB 
Habel  his  mind,  and  there  will  be  an  Mift  of 
his  suit.  I  very  wdl  Iumw  that  Hgr  i 
ter  wilt  never  be  the  wife  of 
Muir." 

This  was  said  in  a  way  that  was  tantamount 
to  declaring  that  no  daughter  of  his  ever  shotiid 
become  the  wife  uf  the  person  in  question. 
Mabel  had  coloured,  trembled,  half  laughed, 
and  looked  uneasy;  but,  rallying  her  spirit, 
she  said,  in  a  voice  so  cheerful  as  completdy 
to  conceal  her  agitation, 

"But,  father,  we  might  belter  wait  until 
Mr.  Muir  manifests  a  wish  that  your  daughter 
would  have  him,  or  rather  a  wish  to  have  your 
daughter,  lest  we  get  the  fable  of  sour  grapes 
thrown  into  our  faces." 

"And  what  is  that  fable,  Mabel?"  eagerly 
demanded  Pathfinder,  who  was  anything  but 
learned  in  the  ordinary  lore  of  white    men : 
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"  tell  it  to  us,  in  your  own  pretty  way, ;  I  dare 
say  the  Sergeant  never  heard  it.** 

Mabel  repeated  the  well-known  fable,  and^ 
as  her  suitor  had  desired,  in  her  own  pretty 
way,  which  was  a  way  to  keep  his  eyes  riveted 
on  her  face^  and  the  whole  of  his  honest  coun- 
tenance covered  with  a  smile. 

**  That  was  like  a  fox  ! "  cried  Pathfinder, 
when  she  had  ceased ;  "  ay,  and  like  a  Mingo, 
too,  cunning  and  cruel ;  that  is  the  way  with 
both  the  riptyles.  As  to  grapes,  they  are  sour 
enough  in  this  part  of  the  country,  even  to 
them  that  can  get  at  them,  though  I  dare  say 
there  are  seasons,  and  times,  and  places,  where 
they  are  sourer  to  them  that  can't.  I  should 
judge,  now,  my  scalp  is  very  sour  in  Mingo 
eyes.*" 

"  The  sour  grapes  will  be  the  other  way, 
child,  and  it  is  Mr.  Muir  who  will  make  the 
complaint.  You  would  never  marry  that  man, 
Mabel  ?  ^ 

"  Not  she,**  put  in  Cap ;  "  a  fellow  who  is 
only  half  a  soldier,  after  all.  The  story  of 
them  there  grapes  is  quite  a  circumstance." 

**  I  think  little  of  marrying  any  one,  dear 
father,  and  dear  uncle,  and  would  rather  talk 
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about  it  less,  if  you  please.  But,  did  I  think 
of  marrying  at  all,  I  do  believe  a  man  whose 
aSections  have  already  been  tried  by  three  or 
four  wives  would  scarcely  be  my  choice." 

The  Sergeant  nodded  at  the  guide,  as  much 
as  to  say,  you  see  how  the  land  lies;  and  then 
he  had  sufficient  consideration  for  his  daugh- 
ter's feelings  to  change  the  subject- 

"  Neither  you  nor  Mabel,  brother  Cap,"  he 
resumed,  "can  have  any  legal  authority  with 
the  little  garrison  I  leave  behind  on  the  island ; 
but  you  may  counael  and  inBueDce.  Strictly 
speaking,  Corporal  M'Nab  will  be  the  com- 
manding-officer, and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
impress  him  with  a  sense  of  his  dignity,  lest 
he  might  give  way  too  much  to  the  superior 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Muir,  who,  being  a  voluo- 
teer,  can  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
duty.  I  wish  you  to  sustain  the  corporal,  bro- 
ther Cap ;  for,  should  the  Quarter-master  once 
break  through  the  regulations  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  may  pretend  to  command  me,  as 
weU  as  M'Nab." 

"  More  particularly,  should  Mabel  really 
cut  him  adrift,  while  you  are  absent.  Of 
course.  Sergeant,  you  '11  leave  everything  that 
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is  afloat,  under  my  care  ?  The  most  d — ^ble 
confusion  has  grown  out  of  misunderstandings 
between  commanders-in-chief,  ashore  and  a- 
float." 

^^  In  one  sense,  brother,  though,  in  a  general 
way,  the  corporal  is  commander-in-chief.     His- 
tory does  indeed  tell  us  that  a  division  of  com- 
mand leads  to   difliculties,  and  I  shall  avoid 
that  danger.     The    corporal  must  command; 
but  you  can  counsel  freely,  particularly  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  boats,  of  which  I  shall 
leave  one  behind,  to  secure  your  retreat  should 
there  be  occasion.     I  know  the  corporal  well ; 
he  is  a  brave  man,  and  a  good  soldier ;   and 
one  that  may  be  relied  on,  if  the  Santa  Cruz 
can   be   kept   from    him.     But   then   he  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  Quarter- 
master's influence,  against  which  I  desire  both 
you  and  Mabel  to  be  on  your  guard.^ 

^^  But  why  leave  us  behind,  dear  father  P  I 
have  come  thus  far  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and 
why  not  go  further?'* 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mabel,  and  very  like 
the  Dunhams.  But  you  must  halt  here.  We 
shall  leave  the  island  to-morrow,  before  the  day 
dawns,  in  order  not  to  be  seen  by  any  prying 
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eyea,  coming  from  our  cover,  and  we  shall  take 
the  two  largest  boats,  leaving  you  the  other, 
and  one  bark  canoe.  Wi;  are  about  to  go  into 
the  channel  used  by  the  French,  where  we  shall 
lie  in  wait,  perhaps  a  week,  to  intercept  their 
supply-boats  that  are  alx>ut  to  pass  up,  on 
their  way  to  Frontenac,  loaded,  in  particular, 
with  a  heavy  amount  of  Indian  gooda."     i    . 

"Have  you  looked  wdl  to  jwar  pipt^ 
brother?"  Cap  anxioasly  demanded.  *^Qt 
course  you  know  a  capture  on  the  high  seas  ii 
piracy,  unless  your  boat  is  regularly  commia* 
sioned,  either  as  a  public,  or  a  private  armed 
cruiser." 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  the  colooers  ap> 
pointmeot  as  Sergeant-Major  of  the  fi5tb,"  re> 
turned  the  other,  drawing  himself  up  with 
(Mgnity,  "  and  that  will  be  sufficient  even  Tot 
the  French  King.  If  not,  I  have  Major  Dun- 
can's written  orders." 

"  No  papers,  then,  for  a  warlike  cruiser." 

"  They  must  suffice,  brother,  as  I  have  bo 
other.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's interests,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  boats  in  question  should  be  captured  and 
carried  into  Oswego      They  contain  the  Man- 
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ketSy  trinkets,  rifles,  ammunition,  in  short,  all 
the  stores  with  which  the  French  bribe  their 
accursed  savage  allies  to  commit  their  unholy 
acts,  setting  at  nought  our  holy  religion  and  its 
precepts,  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  all  that  is 
sacred  and  dear  among  men.  By  cutting  off 
these  supplies,  we  shall  derange  their  plans, 
and  gain  time  on  them  ;  for  the  articles  cannot 
be  sent  across  the  ocean  again,  this  autumn/^ 

^^  But,  father,  does  not  his  Majesty  employ 
Indians,  also?''  asked  Mabel,  with  some  cu- 
riosity. 

*^  Certainly,  girl,  and  he  has  a  right  to  em- 
ploy them — God  bless  him  I  It's  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  whether  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  employs  a  savage,  as  everybody 
can  understand.^ 

^^  That  is  plain  enough,  brother  Dunham ; 
but  I  do  not  see  my  way  so  clear,  in  the 
matter  of  the  ship^s  papers." 

^^  An  English  colonePs  appointment  ought 
to  satisfy  any  Frenchman  of  my  authority; 
and  what  is  more,  brother,  it  shall." 

^^  But  I  do  not  see  the  difference,  father,  be- 
tween an  Englishman's  and  a  Frenchman's  em- 
ploying savages  in  war?" 
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<'  All  the  odds  in  the  w<»fldt  tUHip 
you  may  not  be  aUe  to  see  it-  In  llie.|tail 
place,  an  Englishman  is  naturaOy  Imaumt  wmA 
considerate,  while  a  Frenchman  is  natanfl^ 
ferocious  and  timid.*^ 

<^  And  you  may  addt  brother^  that>  1^  idl 
dance  from  morning  till  night,  it  jmi  %  |0| 
him.** 

"  Very  true,^  gravely  returned  the  Seqppni^ 

<'  But,  &ther,  I  cannot  see  that  aS  tkk  altwi 
the  case.  If  it  be  wrong  in  a  Frenchman  |o 
hire  savages  to  fight  his  enemies,  it  would  seem 
to  be  equally  wrong  in  an  Englishman.  You 
will  admit  this,  Pathfinder?^ 

*^  It 's  reasonable,  it 's  reasonable ;  and  I 
have  never  been  one  of  them  that  has  raised 
a  cry  ag'in  the  Frenchers  for  doing  the  very 
thing  we  do  ourselves.  Still  it  is  worse  to  con- 
sort with  a  Mingo  than  to  consort  with  a  Dela- 
¥^re.  If  any  of  that  just  tribe  were  left,  I 
should  think  it  no  sin  to  send  them  out  ag^ 
the  foe."" 

'^  And  yet  they  scalp  and  slay  young  and 
old,  women  and  children !" 

^^  They  have  their  gifts,  Mabel,  and  are  not 
to   be  blamed    for   following  them  :   natur'  is 
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natur',  though  the  different  tribes  have  differ- 
ent ways  of  showing  it.  For  my  part,  I  am 
white,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  white  feel- 
mgs. 

"  This  is  all  unintelligible  to  me,**  answered 
Mabel.  "  What  is  right  in  King  George,  it 
would  seem,  ought  to  be  right  in  King  Louis.'* 

^^  The  King  of  France's  real  name  is  Caput,'* 
observed  Cap,  with  his  mouth  full  of  venison. 
^^  I  once  carried  a  great  scholar  as  a  passenger, 
and  he  told  me  that  these  Louises  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth,  were  all  humbugs, 
and  that  the  men's  real  name  was  Caput,  which 
is  French  for  head ;  meaning,  that  they  ought 
to  be  put  at  theyoo^  of  the  ladder,  until  ready 
to  go  up  to  be  hanged.**' 

'*  Well,  this  does  look  like  being  given  to 
scalping  as  a  nat'ral  gift,^  Pathfinder  remarked 
with  the  air  of  surprise  with  which  one  receives 
a  novel  idea ;  '*  and  I  shall  have  less  compunc* 
tion  than  ever  in  sarving  ag'in  the  miscreants, 
though  I  can't  say  I  ever  yet  felt  any  worth 


naming.'' 


As  all  parties,  Mabel  excepted,  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  course  the  discussion  had  taken, 
no  one  appeared  to  think  it  necessary  to  pur- 
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sue  the  subject.  The  trio  of  msD  MM^  fa 
this  particular,  so  much  resembled  the  ggert 
mass  of  their  fel]ow.4sreatures9  who  Mudij 
judge  of  character  equally  without  kiiow]ed|||e 
and  without  justice^  that  we  mij^^t  not  hne 
thought  it  necessary  to  record  the  dfaeottme 
had  it  not  some  bearing  in  its  facts  on  ^be  ittel* 
dents  of  the  legend,  and  in  its  opfadoBS  on  die 
motives  of  the  characters. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  ended  than  die  8ar« 
geant  dismissed  his  guests,  and  then  held  a 
long  and  confidential  dialogue  with  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  little  addicted  to  giving  way  to 
the  gentler  emotions,  but  the  novelty  of  his 
present  situation  awakened  feelings  that  he  was 
unused  to  experience.  The  soldier  or  the  sailor, 
so  long  as  he  acts  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  a  superior,  thinks  little  of  the  risks  he 
runs;  but  the  moment  he  feels  the  responsi* 
bility  of  command,  all  the  hazards  of  his  un» 
dertaking  begin  to  associate  themselves  in  his 
mind  with  the  chances  of  success  or  failure. 
While  he  dwells  less  on  his  own  personal  dan- 
ger, perhaps,  than  when  that  is  the  principal 
consideration,  he  has  more  lively  general  per- 
ceptions of  all  the  risks,  and  submits  more  to 
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the  influence  of  the  feelings  which  doubt  creates* 
Such  was  now  the  case  with  Sergeant  Dunham^ 
who,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  victory  as 
certain,  according  to  his  usual  habits,  began  to 
feel  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  parting 
with  his  child  for  ever. 

Never  before  had  Mabel  struck  him  as  so 
beautiful  as  she  appeared  that  night.  Possibly 
she  never  had  displayed  so  many  engaging 
qualities  to  her  father ;  for  concern,  on  his 
account,  had  begun  to  be  active  in  her  breast ; 
and  then  her  sympathies  met  with  unusual  en- 
couragement through  those  which  had  been 
stirred  up  in  the  sterner  bosom  of  the  veteran. 
She  had  never  been  entirely  at  her  ease  with 
her  parent,  the  great  superiority  of  her  edu- 
cation creating  a  sort  of  chasm,  which  had  been 
widened  by  the  military  severity  of  manner  he 
had  acquired  by  dealing  so  long  and  intimately 
with  beings  who  could  only  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  an  unremitted  discipline.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  or  after  they  were  left 
alone,  the  conversation  between  the  father  and 
daughter  became  more  confidential  than  usual, 
until  Mabel  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  gra- 
dually becoming  endearing,  a  state  of  feeling 
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thftt  tlie  wwnnOiesrted  giii  had  ^iSMiif^iriMS 
for  in  vain  ever  diice  her  amvd. 

''  Thea  motber  waa  aboilt  tey  hlii^r  Ifo^ 
bd  said,  as  die  beldoae^if  her  fiirtiier^a  itfidi 
in  both  her  own,  looidi^  up  into  Mafrakr #M 
humid  eyes.    <*  I  had  thoogfat  her  taiAer.^ 

<'  That  is  the  way  with  most  daMraai  lAo 
get  a  habit  of  thmking  of  their  jmr^tMrniA 
Inspect,  until  they  faaey  diem  Urgnrand  mmt% 
commanding  than  they  actually  afe.  Yew 
mother^  Mabel,  was  as  near  your  height  as  one 
woman  could  be  to  another.^^ 

"  And  her  eyes,  father?" 

*^  Her  eyes  were  like  thine,  child,  too ;  blue 
and  soft,  and  inviting  like,  though  hardly  so 
laughing.'" 

^'Mine  will  never  laugh  again,  dearest  fa- 
ther, if  you  do  not  take  care  of  yourself  in 
this  expedition.'*' 

"Thank  you,  Mabel  —  hem  —  thank  you, 
child ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty.  I  wish  I 
had  seen  you  comfortably  married  before  we 
left  Oswego ;  my  mind  would  be  easier/' 

"  Married  I  —  to  whom,  father  ?" 

"You  know  the  man  I  wish  you  to  love. 
You  may   meet  with  many  gayer,  and  many 
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dressed  in  finer  clothes;  but  with  none  with 
so  true  a  heart,  and  just  a  mind/^ 

«  None,  father  ?'' 

^^  I  know  of  none :  in  these  particulars  Path- 
finder has  few  equals,  at  least.'' 

*^  But  I  need  not  marry  at  all.  You  are 
single,  and  I  can  remain  to  take  care  of  you."" 

"  God  bless  you,  Mabel !  I  know  you 
would,  and  I  do  not  say  that  the  feeling  is  not 
right,  for  I  suppose  it  is ;  and  yet  I  believe 
there  is  another  that  is  more  so/^ 

^^  What  can  be  more  right  than  to  honour 
one's  parents?" 

^^  It  is  just  as  right  to  honour  one's  hiisband, 
my  dear  child.*" 

"  But  I  have  no  husband,  father." 

**  Then  take  one,  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
you  may  have  a  husband  to  honour.  I  cannot 
live  for  ever,  Mabel;  but  must  drop  off  in 
the  course  of  nature,  ere  long,  if  I  am  not 
carried  off  in  the  course  of  war.  You  are 
young,  and  may  yet  live  long ;  and  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  have  a  male  protector,  who 
can  see  you  safe  through  life,  and  take  care  of 
you  in  age,  as  you  now  wish  to  take  care  of 
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'^AoA  do  7«u  thiokt  ftiliei^^  idUl 
playing  with  his  ibewy  fiogtm  widii  lMi^0MI 
little  hands,  and  lookiii|;  down  ii:  tlu^ '«!  if 
they  wen  subjects  of  intense  inlariitj  ^biMg^ 
her  lips  curled  in  a  sUght  mSit^  al  iki^witA 
eame  from  them;  **and  do  you  tbibfcvlltliaes 
that  Pathfinder  is  jusi  the  man  to  dbtiriaf  :^.*'lt 
be  not,  within  ten  or  twelw  jwuk^  aUniid'ai 
yourself  ?•  » 

<' MHiat  of  UuH  F  His  Hie  has  Been:  otttft^ 
moderation  and  exercise,  and  years  aie  len  to 
be  counted,  girl,  than  constitution.  Do  you 
know  another  more  likely  to  be  your  pro* 
tector?'' 

Mabel  did  not;  at  least  another  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  that  effect,  whatever  might 
have  been  her  hopes  and  her  wishes. 

^^  Nay,  father,  we  are  not  talking  of  another, 
but  of  the  Pathfinder,^  she  answered  evasively. 
*'  If  he  were  younger,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  natural  for  me  to  think  of  him  for  a 
husband.^ 

*'^is  all  in  the  constitution,  I  tell  you, 
child ;  Pathfinder  is  a  younger  man  than  half 
our  subalterns.'' 
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"  He  is  certainly  younger  than  one,  sir  — 
Lieutenant  Muir." 

Mabel's  laugh  was  joyous  and  light-hearted, 
as  if  just  then  she  felt  no  care. 

"That  he  is  —  young  enough  to  be  his 
grandson ;  he  is  younger  in  years,  too.  God 
forbid  !  Mabel,  that  you  should  ever  become  an 
officer's  lady,  at  least  until  you  are  an  officer's 
daughter." 

"  There  will  be  little  fear  of  that,  father,  if 
I  marry  Pathfinder,''  returned  the  girl,  looking 
up  archly  in  the  Sergeant's  face  again. 

"  Not  by  the  King's  commission,  perhaps, 
though  the  man  is  even  now  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Generals.  I  think  I  could  die 
happy,  Mabel,  if  you  were  his  wife.'* 

«  Father  I  '^ 

"  'Tis  a  sad  thing  to  go  into  battle,  with  the 
weight  of  an  unprotected  daughter  laid  upon 
the  heart'' 

"  I  would  give  the  world  to  lighten  yours 
of  its  load,  my  dear  sir." 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  the  Sergeant,  look- 
ing fondly  at  his  child ;  "  though  I  could  not 
wish  to  put  a  burthen  on  yours,  in  order  to 
do  so." 
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The  voice  waa  deep  and  tremulous ;  and 
never  before  had  Mabel  witnessed  such  a  show 
of  affection  in  her  parent.  The  habitual  steru- 
aesi  ot  the  man  lent  an  interest  to  his  emotions 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  wanted,  and 
the  daughter's  heart  yearned  to  relieve  the 
father's  mind. 

"  Father,  speak  plainly!"  ahe  cried,  almost 
eonvulsiveiy. 

"Nay,  Mabel,  it  might  not  be  right;  your 
wiiihes  and  mine  may  be  very  different." 

"I  have  no  wishes  —  know  nothing  of  what 
you  mean.  Would  you  speak  of  my  future 
marriage  ?^ 

"  If  I  could  see  you  promised  to  Fathfinder^ 
^know  that  you  were  pledged  to  become  his 
wife,  let  my  own  fate  be  what  it  might,  I  think 
I  could  die  happy.  But  I  will  ask  no  fdedge 
of  you,  my  child ;  I  will  not  force  you  to  do 
what  you  might  repent.  Kiss  me,  Mabel,  and 
go  to  your  bed." 

Had  Sergeant  Dunham  exacted  of  Mabel 
the  pledge  that  he  really  so  much  desired,  be 
would  have  encountered  a  resistance  that  he 
might  have  found  difficult  to  overcome;  but, 
by  letting  nature  have  its  course,  he  enlisted  a 
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powerful  ally  on  his  side,  and  the  warm- 
hearted generous-minded  Mabel  was  ready  to 
concede  to  her  affections,  much  more  than  she 
would  ever  have  yielded  to  menace.  At  that 
touching  moment  she  thought  only  of  her  pa- 
rent, who  was  about  to  quit  her,  perhaps  for 
ever;  and  all  of  that  ardent  love  for  him, 
which  had  possibly  been  as  much  fed  by  the 
imagination  as  by  anything  else,  but  which  had 
received  a  little  check  by  the  restrained  inter- 
course of  the  last  fortnight,  now  returned  with 
a  force  that  was  increased  by  pure  and  intense 
feeling.  Her  father  seemed  all  in  all  to  her, 
and  to  render  him  happy,  there  was  no  proper 
sacrifice  that  she  was  not  ready  to  make.  One 
painful,  rapid,  almost  wild  gleam  of  thought 
shot  across  the  brain  of  the  girl,  and  her  reso- 
lution wavered  ;  but  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
foundation  of  the  pleasing  hope  on  which  it 
was  based,  she  found  nothing  positive  to  sup- 
port it.  Trained  like  a  woman,  to  subdue  her 
most  ardent  feelings,  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
her  father,  and  to  the  blessings  that  awaited 
the  child  who  yielded  to  a  parentis  wishes. 

^'  Father,^^  she  said  quietly,  almost  with  a 
holy  calm,  "  God  blesses  the  dutiful  daughter." 
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themselves  in  the  countenance,  might  have 
traced  something  wild  and  unnatural  in  i(. 
"  No,  no,  wc  must  let  things  take  their  course; 
father,  you  have  my  solemn  promise." 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,  Klahel ;  now 
\d>f&  me.  God  bless  and  protect  you,  girl !  you 
are  a  good  daughter." 

Mabel  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms, 
it  vins  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  sobbed  on 
his  bosom  like  an  infant.  The  stern  soldier's 
heart  was  melted,  and  the  tears  of  the  two  min- 
gled :  but  Sergeant  Dunham  soon  started,  as  if 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  gently  forcing  his 
daughter  from  him,  he  bade  her  good  night ; 
and  sought  hia  pallet.  Mabel  went  sobbing  to 
the  rude  comer  that  bad  been  prepared  for  her 
reception ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hut  was 
undisturbed  by  any  sound,  save  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  veteran. 


END   OF  THB   SECOND   VOLl'HE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial  stone,  aged  and  green, 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness,  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 

Campbell. 

It  was  not  only  broad  daylight  when  Mabel 
awoke,  but  the  sun  had  actually  been  up  some 
time.  Her  sleep  had  been  tranquil,  for  she 
rested  on  an  approving  conscience,  and  fatigue 
contributed  to  render  it  sweet ;  and  no  sound 
of  those  who  had  been  so  early  in  motion  had 
interfered  with  her  rest  Springing  to  her  feet, 
and  rapidly  dressing  herself,  the  girl  was  soon 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  morning,  in  the 
open  air.     For  the  first  time,  she  was  sensibly 
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struck  irilh  the  singular  beauties,  as  well  as 
with  the  profound  retirement,  of  her  present 
situation.  The  day  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
of  the  autumnal  glory,  so  common  to  a  climate 
that  is  more  abused  than  appreciated,  and  its 
influence  was  every  way  inspiriting  and  genial. 
Mabel  was  benefited  by  this  circumstance;  fur, 
as  slie  fancied,  her  heart  was  heavy  on  account 
of  the  dangers  to  which  a  father,  whom  she  now 
began  to  love  as  women  love  when  confidence  is 
created,  was  exposed. 

But  the  island  seemed  absolutely  deserted. 
The  previous  night,  the  bustle  of  the  arrival 
had  given  the  spot  an  appearance  of  life  that 
was  now  entirely  gone;  and  our  heroine  bad 
turned  her  eyes  nearly  around  on  every  object 
in  sight,  before  she  caught  a  view  of  a  single 
butaan  being  to  remove  the  senae  of  utter  soli- 
tude. Then,  indeed,  she  beheld  all  who  were 
left  behind,  collected  in  a  group,  around  a  fire 
which  might  be  said  to  belong  to  tbe  camp. 
The  person  of  her  uncle,  to  whom  she  was  so 
much  accustomed,  re-assured  the  girl;  and  she 
examined  the  remainder  with  a  curiosity  natu- 
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ral  to  her  situation.  Besides  Cap  and  the  Quar- 
ter-Master, there  were  the  corporal,  the  three 
soldiers,  and  the  woman  who  was  cooking. 
The  huts  were  silent  and  empty;  and  the 
low  but  tower-like  summit  of  the  blockhouse 
rose  above  the  bushes,  by  which  it  was  half- 
concealed,  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  sun 
was  just  casting  its  brightness  into  the  open 
places  of  the  glade,  and  the  vault  over  her 
head  was  impending  in  the  soft  sublimity  of 
the  blue  void.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible,  and 
she  secretly  fancied  the  circumstance  might 
be  taken  as  a  harbinger  of  peace  and  security. 

Perceiving  that  all  the  others  were  occupied 
with  that  great  concern  of  human  nature — a 
breakfast,  Mabel  walked,  unobserved,  towards 
an  end  of  the  island  where  she  was  completely 
shut  out  of  view  by  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Here  she  got  a  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  by  forcing  aside  the  low  branches,  and 
stood  watching  the  barely  perceptible  flow  and 
re-flow  of  the  miniature  waves  that  laved  the 
shore ;  a  sort  of  physical  echo  to  the  agitation 
that  prevailed  on  the  lake  fifty  mile^  above  her. 
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The  giimpies  of  natural  aoenorf  diat 
were  vary  soft  and  pleasing;  and  our  hmbiiia^ 
who  had  a  q«iek  and  true  eye  fat  all  Aaf  :«w 
lovely  in  nature»  was  not  dow  in  wAn^g  life 
most  striking  Uts  .of  Isndscape.  8hm  ^/umi 
through  the  different  vistas,  formed  hy  dm 
openings  between  the  islands^  and  thought  a|Mi 
had  never  looked  on  aught  more  lovdy* 

While  thus  occupiedt  Mabd  was  snddsBlir 
alarmed  by  fancying  that  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  human  form  among  the  bushes  that  lined 
the  shore  of  the  island  that  lay  directly  before 
her.  The  distance  across  the  water  was  not  a 
hundred  yards;  and,  though  she  might  be 
mistaken,  and  her  fancy  was  wandering  when 
the  form  passed  before  her  sight,  still  she  did 
not  think  she  could  he  deceived.  Aware  that 
her  sex  would  be  no  protection  against  a  rifle- 
bullet,  should  an  Iroquois  get  a  view  of  her, 
the  girl  instinctively  drew  back,  taking  care 
to  conceal  her  person  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  leaves,  while  she  kept  her  own  look  riveted 
on  the  opposite  shore,  vainly  waiting  for  some 
time,  in  the  expectation  of  the  stranger.    She 
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was  about  to  quit  her  post  in  the  bushes,  and 
hasten  to  her  uncle,  in  order  to  acquaint  him 
of  her  suspicions,  when  she  saw' the  branch  of 
an  alder  thrust  beyond  the  fringe  of  bushes  on 
the  other  island,  and  waved  toward  her  signi- 
ficantly, and  as  she  fancied  in  token  of  amity. 
This  was  a  breathless  and  a  trying  moment  to 
one  as  inexperienced  in  frontier  warfare  as  our 
heroine;  and  yet  she  felt  the  great  necessity 
that  existed  for  preserving  her  recollection,  and 
of  acting  with  steadiness  and  discretion. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  expo- 
sure to  which  those  who  dwelt  on  the  frontiers 
of  America  were  liable,  to  bring  out  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  women  to  a  degree  that  they 
must  themselves,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  believed  they  were  incapable  of  manifest- 
ing; and  Mabel  well  knew  that  the  borderers 
loved  to  dwell  in  their  legends  on  the  presence 
of  mind,  fortitude,  and  spirit  that  their  wives 
and  sisters  had  displayed  under  circumstances 
the  most  trying.  Her  emulation  had  been 
awakened  by  what  she  had  heard  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  at  once  struck  her  that  now  was 
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the  moncnt  tor  her  to  rfiow  that  she  was  trv\y 
Se^eant  Dunham'i  dukL    The  motion  of  the  I 
branch   waa  hieh  aa    aha   behevcd   indicated  i 
amity ;  and,  after  a  moiMrt's  hesitation,  she   | 
brdce  off  a  twig,  lutraed  it  to  a  stick,  and, 
thrusting  it  throngfa  an  opening,  waved  it  in 
return,  imitating  aa  doa^  at  poMMe'fllt 
maimer  of  the  otliCT. 

This  dumb  show  lasted  two  or  three  nriniitiil 
on  both  sides,  when  Mabel  peroeiTed  that  the 
bushes  opposite  were  cautiously  pu^ed  aside, 
and  a  human  face  appeared  at  an  opening.  A 
glance  sufiBced  to  let  Mabel  see  that  it  was 
the  countenance  of  a  red-skin,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  woman.  A  second  and  a  better  look, 
satisfied  her  that  it  was  the  face  of  the  Dew- 
of-June,  the  wife  of  Arrowhead.  During  the 
time  she  had  travelled  in  company  with  this 
woman,  Mabel  had  been  won  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  the  meek  simplicity,  and  the 
mingled  awe  and  affection  with  which  she  re- 
garded her  husband.  Once  or  twice,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  she  fancied  the  Tusc^ 
rora  had  manifested  towards  herself  an   un- 
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pleasant  degree  of  attention;  and,  on  those 
occasions,  it  had  struck  her,  that  his  wife  ex- 
hibited sorrow  and  mortification.  As  Mabel, 
however,  had  more  than  compensated  for  any 
pain  she  might,  in  this  way,  unintentionally 
have  caused  her  companion,  by  her  own  kind- 
ness of  manner  and  attentions,  the  woman  had 
shown  much  attachment  to  her,  and  they  had 
parted,  with  a  deep  conviction  on  the  mind  of 
our  heroine,  that  in  the  Dew-of-June  she  had 
lost  a  friend. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  all  the 
ways  by  which  the  human  heart  is  led  into 
confidence.  Such  a  feeling,  however,  had  the 
young  Tuscarora  woman  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  our  heroine ;  and  the  latter,  under 
the  impression  that  this  extraordinary  visit 
was  intended  for  her  own  good,  felt  every 
disposition  to  have  a  closer  communication. 
She  no  longer  hesitated  about  showing  herself 
clear  of  the  bushes,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see 
the  Dew-of-June  imitate  her  confidence,  by 
stepping  fearlessly  out  of  her  own  cover.  The 
two  girls,  for  the  Tuscorora,  though  married, 
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now   openlj^fl 


WBB  eren  younger  than  Blabc^ 
exchanged  aga»  of  SAEtidMp,  aadtbeJirtHr  ~ 
beckoned  to  her  friend  to  ajqiraadi,  thniij^  tk9 
knew  not  the  muiner,  faendf,  in  lAHdk  Al$ 
object  could  be  efi^cted.  But  the  TTr<  nITipt 
was  not  alow  in  letting  it  be  aen  that  it.«Rl 
in  her  powo*;  for,  dia^ipearii^  ^  mammt, 
sbe  Boon  showed  herself  again  in  the  tatAiotm 
bark  canoes  the  bows  of  which  she  faadtdnum 
to  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  and  of  which  the 
body  still  lay  in  a  sort  of  covered  creek.  Ma- 
bel was  about  to  invite  her  to  cross,  when  bef 
own  name  was  called  aloud,  in  the  stentorian 
voice  of  her  uncle.  Making  a  hurried  gesture 
for  the  Tuscarora  girl  to  conceal  herself,  Ma- 
bel sprang  from  the  bushes,  and  tripped  up 
the  glade  towards  the  sound,  and  perceived 
that  the  whole  party  had  just  seated  them- 
selves at  breakfast ;  Cap  having  barely  put  his 
appetite  under  sufficient  restraint  to  summon 
her  to  join  them.  That  this  was  the  most  fa- 
vourable instant  for  the  interview  fiasbed  on 
the  mind  of  Mabel ;  and  excusing  herself  <»i 
the  plea  of  not  being  prepared  for  the  meal. 
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she  bounded  back  to  the  thicket,  and  soon 
renewed  her  communications  with  the  young 
Indian  woman. 

Dew-of-June  was  quick  of  comprehension  ; 
and  with  half-a-dozen  noiseless  strokes  of  the 
paddles,  her  canoe  was  concealed  in  the  bushes 
of  Station  Island.  In  another  minute,  Mabel 
held  her  hand,  and  was  leading  her  through 
the  grove  towards  her  own  hut.  Fortunately, 
the  latter  was  so  placed  as  to  be  completely 
hid  from  the  sight  of  those  at  the  fire,  and  they 
both  entered  it  unseen.  Hastily  explaining  to 
her  guest,  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  the 
necessity  of  quitting  her  for  a  short  time,  Mabel, 
first  placing  the  Dew-of-June  in  her  own  room, 
with  a  full  certainty  that  she  would  not  quit 
it  until  told  to  do  so,  went  to  the  fire,  and  took 
her  seat  among  the  rest,  with  all  the  compo- 
sure it  was  in  her  power  to  command. 

"  Late  come,  late  served,  Mabel,"  said  her 
uncle,  between  two  mouthfuls  of  broiled  sal- 
mon ;  for  though  the  cookery  might  be  very 
unsophisticated  on  that  remote  frontier,  the 
viands  were  generally  delicious;  ^Mate  come, 
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late  served ;  it  is  &  good  rule,  and  keeps  laj 
gai-ds  up  to  their  work." 

"  I  am  DO  laggard,  uncle;  for  1  have  been 
stirring  nearly  an  hour,  and  exploring  our 
island." 

"  It 's  little  you  'U  make  o'  that,  Mistreas 
Mabel,"  put  in  Muir,  "that's  little  by  na^ 
ture.  Lundie,  or  it  might  be  better  to  style  J 
him  Major  Duncan  in  this  presence" — thiaf 
was  said  in  consideration  of  the  corporal  and 
the  common  men,  though  they  were  taking 
their  meal  a  little  apart — **  it  might  be  better 
to  style  him  Major  Duncan  in  this  presence, 
has  not  added  an  empire  to  his  Majesty^s  do- 
minions in  getting  possession  of  this  island, 
which  is  likely  to  equal  that  of  the  celebrated 
Sancho,  in  revenues  and  profits  —  Sancfao  of 
whom,  doubtless,  Master  Cap,  you  '11  oftm 
have  been  reading  in  your  leisure  hours,  more 
especially  in  calms,  and  moments  of  tnactiTity." 
"  I  kitow  the  spot  you  mean,  Quarter- 
Master;  Sancho's  Island—coral  rock,  of  new 
formation,  and  as  bad  a  landfall,  in  a  dai^ 
night  and  blowing  weather,  as  a  sinner  could 
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wish  to  keep  clear  of.  It 's  a  famous  place 
for  cocoa-nuts  and  bitter  water,  that  Sancho^s 
Island."" 

"It's  no  very  famous- for  dinners,"  re- 
turned Muir,  repressing  the  smile  that  was 
struggling  to  his  lips,  out  of  respect  to  Mabel, 
"  nor  do  I  think  there  "11  be  much  to  choose 
between  its  revenue  and  that  of  this  spot.  In 
my  judgment,  Master  Cap,  this  is  a  very  un- 
military  position,  and  I  look  to  some  calamity 
befalling  it,  sooner  or  later.'* 

^^  It  is  to  be  hoped  not  until  our  turn  of 
duty  is  over,""  observed  Mabel.  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  study  the  French  language." 

"  We  might  think  ourselves  happy,  did  it 
not  prove  to  be  the  Iroquois.  I  have  rea- 
soned with  Major  Duncan  on  the  occupation 
of  this  position,  but  *  a  wilfu'  man  maun  ha" 
his  way.*  My  first  object,  in  accompanying 
this  party,  was  to  endeavour  to  make  myself 
acceptable  and  useful  to  your  beautiful  niece, 
Master  Cap ;  and  the  second  was  to  take  such 
an  account  of  the  stores  that  belong  to  my 
particular  department,  as  shall  leave  no  ques- 
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tion  open  to  controversy,  coucerning  the  man-'l 
ner  of  expenditure,  when  they  shall  have  di^  J 
appeared  by  means  of  the  enemy." 

"  Do  you  look  upon  matters  as  so  Eerioua  ?" 
demitndtd  Cap,  actually  suspending  his  ma»<  I 
tication  of  a  bit  of  venison,  for  he  passed  al- 
teriialely,  like  a  modern  ilegatit,  from   fish   to 
Hesh  and  back  again,  in  the  interest  he  took  J 
in  the  answer.     "  Is  the  danger  pressing  ?' 

"  I'll  no  say  just  that;  and  I'll  do  say 
just  the  contrary.  There  is  always  danger 
in  war,  and  there  is  more  of  it  at  the  advanced 
posts  than  at  the  main  encampment.  It  ought} 
therefore,  to  occasion  no  surprise  were  we  to 
be  visited  by  the  French  at  any  moment." 

"  And  what  the  devil  is  to  be  done  in  that 
case  ?  Six  men  and  two  women  would  make 
but  a  poor  job,  in  defending  such  a  place  as 
this,  should  the  enemy  invade  us ;  as  no  doubt, 
Frenchman-like,  they  would  take  very  good 
care  to  come  strong- handed." 

"  That  we  may  depend  on — some  very  for- 
midable force,  at  the  very  lowest.  A  military 
disposition  might  be  made  in  defence  of  the 
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island,  out  of  all  question,  and  according  to 
the  art  of  war,  though  we  would  probably 
fail  in  the  force  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
design,  in  any  very  creditable  manner.  In 
the  6rst  place,  a  detachment  should  be  sent 
off  to  the  shore,  with  orders  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  landing;  a  strong  party  ought  in- 
stantly to  be  thrown  into  the  blockhouse,  as 
the  citadel,  for  on  that  all  the  different  de- 
tachments would  naturally  fall  back  for  sup- 
port, as  the  French  advanced;  and  an  en- 
trenched camp  might  be  laid  out  around  the 
stronghold,  as  it  would  be  very  unmilitary 
indeed,  to  let  the  foe  get  near  enough  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls  to  mine  them.  Chevaux-de- 
frise  would  keep  the  cavalry  in  check  ;  and  as 
for  the  artillery,  redoubts  should  be  thrown 
up  under  cover  of  yon  woods.  Strong  skir- 
mishing parties,  moreover,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  in  retarding  the  march  of 
the  enemy ;  and  these  different  huts,  if  pro- 
perly piqueted  and  ditched,  would  be  con- 
verted into  very  eligible  positions  for  that  ob- 
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"  Whe-e-e-w  I   Quarter- Master.      And    wbdM 
the  d — 1  is  to  find  all  the  men  to  cany  i 
such  a  plan?" 

"  The  King,  out  of  all  question,  Master  ] 
Cap.  It  is  his  quarrel,  and  it  'a  juat  be  should  ] 
bear  the  burthen  o'  it." 

"  And  we  are  only  six!  This  is  fine  talk-  1 
ing,  with  a  vengeance.  You  could  be  seat  I 
down  to  the  shore  to  oppose  the  landing; 
Mabel  might  skirmish  with  her  tongi 
least,  the  soldier's  wife  might  act  chevaux- 
de-frise,  to  entangle  the  cavalry,  the  corporal 
should  cocimand  the  entrenched  camp,  his 
three  men  could  occupy  the  five  huts,  and 
I  would  take  the  blockhouse.  Whe-e-e-w ! 
you  describe  well,  Lieutenant ;  and  should  have 
been  a  limner  instead  of  a  soldier.^ 

"  Na,  I  've  been  very  literal  and  upright  in 
my  exposition  of  matters.  That  there  is  no 
greater  force  here  to  carry  out  the  plan,  is  a 
fault  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  and  none  of 
mine." 

"  But  should  our  enemy  really  appear,"  ask- 
ed Mabel,  with  more  interest  than  she  might 
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have  shown,  had  she  not  remembered  the  guest 
in  the  hut,  *'  what  course  ought  we  to  pur- 
sue?" 

^^  My  advice  would  be  to  attempt  to  achieve 
that,  pretty  Mabel,  which  rendered  Xenophon 
so  justly  celebrated." 

^^  I  think  you  mean  a  retreat,  though  I  half 
guess  at  your  allusion." 

"  You  've  imagined  my  meaning  from  the 
possession  of  a  strong  native  sense,  young  lady. 
I  am  aware  that  your  worthy  father  has  pointed 
out  to  the  corporal  certain  modes  and  methods 
by  which  he  fancies  this  island  could  be  held, 
in  case  the  French  should  discover  its  position ; 
but  the  excellent  Sergeant,  though  your  father, 
and  as  good  a  man  in  his  duties  as  ever  wielded 
a  spontoon,  is  not  the  great  Lord  Stair,  or 
even  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  '11  not  deny 
the  Sergeant's  merits,  in  his  particular  sphere, 
though  I  cannot  exaggerate  qualities,  however 
excellent,  into  those  of  men  who  may  be,  in 
some  trifling  degree,  his  superiors.  Sergeant 
Dunham  has  taken  counsel  of  his  heart,  in- 
stead of  his  head,  in  resolving  to  issue  such 
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orders;  but,  if  the  fort  fall,  the  Uame  irill  lie 
on  him  that  ordered  it  to  be  occiipiedy  and  not 
on  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  it.  Wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  determination  of  the  latter, 
should  the  French  and  their  allies  landf  a  good 
commander  never  neglects  the  preparatioiia  ne- 
cessary to  effect  a  retreat ;  and  I  would  adviae 
Master  Cap,  who  is  the  admiral  of  our  navy, 
to  have  a  boat  in  readiness  to  evacuate  tha 
island,  if  need  comes  to  need.  The  largest 
boat  that  we  have  left  carries  a  very  ample 
sail ;  and  by  hauling  it  round  here,  and  moor^ 
ing  it  under  those  bushes,  there  will  be  a  con- 
venient place  for  a  hurried  embarkation ;  and 
then  you'll  perceive,  pretty  Mabel,  that  it  is 
scarcely  fifty  yards  before  we  shall  be  in  a  chan- 
nel between  two  other  islands,  and  hid  from 
the  sight  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  on 
this." 

"  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  Mr.  Muir ; 
but  may  not  the  French  come  from  that  quar- 
ter themselves  ?  If  it  is  so  good  for  a  retreat, 
it  is  equally  good  for  an  advance/' 

**  They  '11  no  have  the  sense  to  do  so  discreet 
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a  thing/'  returned  Muir,  looking  furtively  and 
a  little  uneasily  around  him ;  ^  they  11  no  have 
sufiicient  discretion.  Your  French  are  a  head- 
over-heels  nation,  and  usually  come  forward  in 
a  random  way;  so  we  may  look  for  them,  if 
they  come  at  all,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.*" 

The  discourse  now  became  exceedingly  de- 
sultory, touching  principally,  however,  on  the 
probabilities  of  an  invasion,  and  the  best  means 
of  meeting  it. 

To  most  of  this  Mabel  paid  but  little  atten« 
tion ;  though  she  felt  some  surprise  that  Lieu- 
tenant Muir,  an  officer  whose  character  for 
courage  stood  well,  should  openly  recommend 
an  abandonment  of  what  appea1;^d  to  her  to  be 
doubly  a  duty,  her  father'*s  character  being 
connected  with  the  defence  of  the  island.  Her 
mind,  however,  was  so  much  occupied  with  her 
guest,  that,  seizing  the  first  favourable  mo- 
ment, she  left  the  table,  and  was  soon  in  her 
own  hut  again.  Carefully  fastening  the  door, 
and  seeing  that  the  simple  curtain  was  drawn 
before  the  single  little  window,  Mabel  next  led 
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the  Dew-ofJune,  or  June^  as  she  was  fioniliarlj 
termed  by  those  who  spoke  to  her  in  Englisht 
into  the  outer  room,  making  signs  of  afiectioii 
and  confidence. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  June,''  said  Mabd, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  her  ows 
winning  voice;  *^very  glad  to  see  you:  what 
has  brought  you  hither,  and  how  did  you  dis- 
cover the  island?" 

^*  Speak  slow/'  said  June,  returning  smile 
for  smile,  and  pressing  the  little  hand  she  held 
with  one  of  her  own,  that  was  scarcely  larger, 
though  it  had  been  hardened  by  labour;  ''more 
slow — too  quick." 

Mabel  repeated  her  questions,  endeavouring 
to  repress  the  impetuosity  of  her  feelings ;  and 
she  succeeded  in  speaking  so  distinctly  as  to 
be  understood. 

**  June,  friend,"  returned  the  Indian  woman. 

"  I  believe  you,  June — from  my  soul  I  be- 
lieve you;  what  has  this  to  do  with  your 
visit?" 

"  Friend  come  to  see  friend,"  answered  June, 
again  smiling  openly  in  the  other''s  face. 
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'^  There  is  some  other  reason,  June :  else 
would  you  never  run  this  risk,  and  alone.  You 
are  alone,  June?" 

"  June  wid  you,  no  one  else.  June  come 
alone,  paddle  canoe.^ 

^^  I  hope  so,  I  think  so  — nay,  I  know  so. 
You  would  not  be  treacherous  with  me,  June  ?" 

"  What  treacherous  ?  ^ 

"  You  would  not  betray  me,  would  not  give 
me  to  the  French,  to  the  Iroquois,  to  Arrow- 
head ?  *  —  June  shook  her  head  earnestly  — 
'*  you  would  not  sell  my  scalp  ?" 

Here  June  passed  her  arm  fondly  around 
the  slender  waist  of  Mabel,  and  pressed  her 
to  her  heart  with  a  tenderness  and  affection 
that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  our  heroine. 
It  was  done  in  the  fond  caressing  manner  of 
a  woman,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  it 
should  not  obtain  credit  for  sincerity  with  a 
young  and  ingenuous  person  of  the  same  sex. 
Mabel  returned  the  pressure,  and  then  held  the 
other  off  at  the  length  of  her  arm,  looked  her 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  continued  her  inquiries. 

^^  If  June  has  something  to  tell  her  friend. 
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let  her  speak  iiUinly,"   she  said.     "  M]r  Mirs 

are  open." 

"  June  'fraid  Arrowhead  kill  her." 

"  But  Arrowhead  will  never  know  it,"    Ma-  | 
iiel's   blood   mounted   to   her   temples  as  she  I 
said  this ;  for  she  felt  that  she  was  urging  i 
wife  to  be  treacherous  to  her  husband.    "  That  | 
is,  Mabel  will  not  tell  hitn." 

"  He  bury  tomahawk  in  June's  head." 

*'  That  must  never  be,  dear  June;  I  would 
rather  you  should  say  no  more,  than  run  tlii* 
risk." 

"  Blockhouse  good  place  to  sleep,  good 
place  to  stay." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  may  save  my  life  by 
keeping  in  the  blockhouse,  JuneP  Surely^ 
surely,  Arrowhead  will  sot  hurt  you  for  ti- 
ling me  that.  He  cannot  wish  me  any  great 
harm,  for  1  never  injured  him.'" 

*'  Arrowhead  wish  no  harm  to  bandstraie 
pale-face,"  returned  June,  averting  her  face; 
and,  though  she  always  spoke  in  the  soft  gentle 
voice  of  an  Indian  girl,  now  permitting  its 
notes  to  fall  so  low  as  to  cause  them  to  sound 
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melancholy  and  timid,  **  Arrowhead  love  pale- 
face  girl.*" 

Mabel  blushed,  she  knew  not  whv,  and  for  a 
moment  her  questions  were  repressed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  inherent  delicacy.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  know  more ;  for  her  apprehensions  had  been 
keenly  awakened,  and  she  resumed  her  inquiries. 

*^  Arrowhead  can  have  no  reason  to  love  or 
to  hate  mCf^  she  said.     "  Is  he  near  you  ?  " 

^^  Husband  always  near  mfe^  here^*^  said 
June,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

*^  Excellent  creature !  But  tell  me,  June, 
ought  I  to  keep  in  the  blockhouse  to-day  — 
this  morning  —  now  ?^ 

"  Blockhouse  very  good ;  good  for  women. 
Blockhouse  got  no  scalp." 

"  I  fear  I  understand  you  only  too  well, 
June.     Do  you  wish  to  see  my  father  ?  "^ 

"  No  here ;  gone  away.** 

**  You  cannot  know  that,  June;  you  see  the 
island  is  full  of  his  soldiers.*" 

"  No  full ;  gone  away  i^ —  here  June  held 
up  four  of  her  fingers, — "  so  many  red-coats.'' 

"  And   Pathfinder  ?  would  you  not  like  to 
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see  the  Pathfinder  ?  he  can  talk  to  you  in  the 
Iroquois  tongue." 

**  Tongue  gone  wid  Inm/*  said  June^  laugh- 
ing ;  ^^  keep  tongue  in  his  mout\" 

There  was  something  so  sweet  and  contagi- 
ous in  the  infantine  hiugh  of  an  Indian  girl, 
that  Mabel  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in 
it,  much  as  her  fears  were  aroused  by  all  that 
had  passed. 

^^  You  appear  to  know,  or  to  think  you 
know,  all  about  us,  June.  But  if  Pathfinder 
be  gone,  Eau-douce  can  speak  French,  toa 
You  know  Eau-douce ;  shall  I  run  and  bring 
him  to  talk  with  you  ?" 

*^  Eau-douce  gone  too,  all  but  heart ;  that 
there."  As  June  said  this,  she  laughed  again  ; 
looked  in  different  directions,  as  if  unwilling  to 
confuse  the  other ;  and  laid  her  hand  on  Ma- 
bePs  bosom. 

Our  heroine  had  often  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful sagacity  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  surpris- 
ing manner  in  which  they  noted  all  things, 
while  they  appeared  to  regard  none ;  but  she 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  direction  the  dis- 
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course  had  so  singularly  taken.  Willing  to 
change  it,  and  at  the  same  time  truly  anxious 
to  learn  how  great  the  danger  that  impended 
over  them  might  really  be,  she  rose  from  the 
camp-stool  on  which  she  had  been  seated ;  and, 
by  assuming  an  attitude  of  less  affectionate 
confidence,  she  hoped  to  hear  more  of  that  she 
really  desired  to  learn,  and  to  avoid  allusions 
to  that  which  she  found  so  embarrassing. 

"  You  know  how  much  or  how  little  you 
ought  to  tell  me,  June,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  hope 
you  love  me  well  enough  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation I  ought  to  hear.  My  dear  uncle,  too, 
is  on  the  island,  and  you  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  his  friend  as  well  as  mine;  and  both  of 
us  will  remember  your  conduct  when  we  get 
back  to  Oswego." 

"  May  be,  never  get  back;  who  know?'* 
This  was  said  doubtingly,  or  as  one  lays  down 
an  uncertain  proposition,  and  not  with  a  taunt, 
or  a  desire  to  alarm. 

"  No  one  knows  what  will  happen  but  God. 
Our  lives  are  in  his  hands.  Still,  I  think  you 
are  to  be  his  instrument  in  saving  us." 
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This  passed  June^s  Gomprehensloiiy  ttid  ab 
only  looked  her  ignorance;  for  it  waa.  evideol 
she  wished  to  be  of  use. 

^^  Blockhouse  very  good^^  she  repeKted«  as 
soon  as  her  countenance  ceased  to  ctprcsa  iuh 
certainty,  laying  strong  emphasis  on  the  tiro 
last  words. 

^^  Well,  I  understand  this,  June^  and  will 
sleep  in  it  to-night  Of  course,  I  am  to  tdU 
my  uncle  what  you  have  said  P"* 

The  Dew-of-June  started,  and  she  discovered 
a  very  manifest  uneasiness  at  the  interroga- 
tory. 

"  No,  no,  no,  no !  ^  she  answered,  with  a 
volubility  and  vehemence  that  was  imitated 
from  the  French  of  the  Canadas,  "  no  good 
to  tell  Salt-water.  He  much  talk  and  long 
tongue.  Thinks  woods  all  water,  understand 
noting.     Tell  Arrowhead,  and  June  die." 

"  You  do  my  dear  uncle  injustice,  for  he 
would  be  as  little  likely  to  betray  you  as  any 
one.*^ 

"  No  understand.      Salt-water  got  tongue, 
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but  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  nose  —  nofing  but 
tongue,  tongue,  tongue ! " 

Although  Mabel  did  not  exactly  coincide 
in  this  opinion,  she  saw  that  Cap  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  young  Indian  woman,  and 
that  it  was  idle  to  expect  she  would  consent 
to  his  being  admitted  to  their  interview. 

'^  You  appear  to  think  you  know  our  situa- 
tion pretty  well,  June,*^  Mabel  continued; 
*'  have  you  been  on  the  island  before  this 
visit  ?  " 

"Just  come."' 

"  How  then  do  you  know  that  what  you  say 
is  true  ?  my  father,  the  Pathfinder,  and  Eau- 
douce  may  all  be  here  within  sound  of  my 
voice,  if  I  choose  to  call  them.^ 

"  All  gone,*'''  said  June  positively ;  smiling 
good-humou redly  at  the  same  time. 

"  Nay,  this  is  more  than  you  can  say  cer- 
tainly, not  having  been  over  the  island  to 
examine  it."" 

"  Got  good  eyes;  see  boat  with  men  go 
away  —  see  ship  with  Eau-douce." 

voJh  hi.  c 
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"  Then  yuu  have  been  some  time  watching 
us.  I  think,  however,  you  have  not  counted 
them  that  remain." 

June  laughed,  held  up  her  four  fingi 
itgaiD,  and  then  pointed  to  her  two  thuiiibsi& 
passing  a  finger  over  the  first,  she  repeated  thi 
worils,  "  red-coats ;"  and  touching  the  last,  she  J 
added,  "  Salt-water,"  "  Quarter-master." 
this  was  being  very  accurate,  and  Mabel  begatf'l 
to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  ' 
of  her  permitting  her  visiter  to  depart  without 
her  becoming '  more  explicit.  Still  it  was  bo 
repugnant  to  her  feeliugs  to  abuse  the  coii> 
fidence  this  gentle  and  affectionate  creature 
•  had  evidently  reposed  in  her,  that  Mabel  had 
no  sooner  admitted  the  thought  of  summoning 
her  uncle,  than  she  rejected  it,  as  unworthy  of 
herself  and  unjust  to  her  friend.  To  aid  this 
good  resolution  too,  there  was  the  certainty 
that  June  would  reveal  nothing,  hut  take  re- 
fuge in  a  stubborn  silence,  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  coerce  her. 

"  You  think  then,  June^"  Mabel  continued, 
as  soon  as  these  thoughts  had  passed  through 
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her  mind,  *^  that  I  had  better  live  in  the  block- 
house ?  " 

^^  Good  place  for  woman.     Blockhouse  got 
no  scalp.     Logs  t'ick.^^ 

^*.  You  speak  confidently,  June ;  as  if  you 
had  been  in  it,  and  had  measured  its  walls." 

June  laughed ;  and  she  looked  knowing, 
though  she  said  nothing. 

^^  Does  any  one  but  yourself  know  how  to  find 
this  island  ?  have  any  of  the  Iroquois  seen  it?^ 

June  looked  sad,  and  she  cast  her  eyes 
warily  about  her,  as  if  distrusting  a  listener. 

"  Tuscarora,  everywhere  —  Oswego,  here, 
Frontenac,  Mohawk  —  everywhere.  If  he  see 
June,  kill  her.**' 

'^  But  we  thought  that  no  one  knew  of  this 
island,  and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  our 
enemies  while  on  it." 

*'  Much  eye,  Iroquois.''  « 

^^  Eyes  will  not  always  do,  June.     This  spot 

is  hid  from  ordinary  sight,  and  few  of  even  our 

own  people  know  how  to  find  it." 

<^  One   man   can   tell;    some  Yengeese  talk 

French." 

c  2 
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Mabel  felt  a  chill  at  her  heart  All  the 
suspicions  against  Jaisper,  which  she  had  hither- 
to disdained  entertaining,  crowded  in  a  body 
on  her  thoughts ;  and  the  sensation  that  they 
brought  was  so  sickening,  that  ibr  an  instant 
she  imagined  she  wa|  about  to  fiunt.  Ajrona^i 
ing  herself,  and  remembering  her  promiae  to 
her  father,  she  arose  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  hut  for  a  minute,  fancying  that  Jaapet'a  de» 
linquencies  were  nought  to  her,  though  her 
inmost  heart  yearned  with  the  desire  to  think 
him  innocent. 

**  I  understand  your  meaning,  June,^^  she 
then  said ;  ^^  you  wish  me  to  know  that  some 
one  has  treacherously  told  your  people  where 
and  how  to  find  the  island  ?" 

June  laughed,  for  in  her  eyes  artifice  in  war 
was  oftener  a  merit  than  a  crime ;  but  she  was 
too  true  to  her  tribe  herself,  to  say  more  than 
the  occasion  required.  Her  object  was  to  save 
Mabel,  and  Mabel  only ;  and  she  saw  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  "  travelling  out  of  the  record,** 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  in  order  to  do  any 
thing  else. 
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"  Pale- face  know  now,"  she  added.  "  Block* 
house  good  for  girl,  no  matter  for  men  and 
warriors.'^ 

**  But  it  is  much  matter  with  me,  June ;  for 
one  of  these  men  is  my  uncle,  whom  I  love,  and 
the  others  are  my  countrymen  and  friends.  I 
must  tell  them  what  has  passed." 

"  Then  June  be  kill,**  returned  the  young 
Indian  quietly,  though  she  evidently  spoke 
with  concern. 

•*  No  !  they  shall  not  know  that  you  have 
been  here.  Still,  they  must  be  on  their  guard, 
and  we  can  all  go  into  the  blockhouse.'' 

**  Arrowhead  know,  see  everything,  and 
June  be  kill.  June  come  to  tell  young  pale- 
face friend,  not  to  tell  men.  Every  warrior 
watch  his  own  scalp.  June  woman,  and  tell 
woman  ;  no  tell  men." 

Mabel  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  declara- 
tion of  her  wild  friend,  for  it  was  now  evident 
the  young  creature  understood  that  her  com- 
munication was  to  go  no  further.  She  was  ig^ 
noraut  how  far  these  people  consider  the  point 
of  honour  interested  in  her  keeping  the  secret ; 
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and,  most  of  all,  was  she  unable  tdt  say  h&w 
tar  any  indiscreticm  of  her  own  mi^  mB^HaaOif 
commit  June  and  endanger  h^  life.  AH  thsii 
considerations  flashed  on  her  mind,  and  niee* 
tion  only  rendered  their  ioflueinoe  moie  |niiiftA 
June,  too,  manifestly  viewed  the  matter  gnnwf 
ly ;  for  she  bega|i  to  gather  up  the  diffiit«Dl  lit* 
tie  articles  she  had  dropped,  in  taking  MibdPs 
hand,  and  was  preparing  to  depart*  To  Mi 
tempt  detaining  her  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  to  part  from  her,  after  all  she  had  hazard- 
ed to  serve  her,  was  repugnant  to  all  the  just 
and  kind  feelings  of  our  heroine's  nature. 

**  June,*"  she  said  eagerly,  folding  her  arms 
round  the  gentle,  but  uneducated  being,  *'  we 
are  friends.  From  roe  you  have  nothing  tp 
fear,  for  no  one  shall  know  of  your  visit.  If 
you  could  give  me  some  signal  just  before  the 
danger  comes,  some  sign  by  which  to  know 
when  to  go  into  the  blockhouse,  how  to  take 
care  of  myself 

June  paused,  for  she  had  been  in  earnest 
in  her  intention  to  depart ;  and  then  she  said 
quietly — 
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"  Bring  June  pigeon.^ 
^^  A  pigeon  !     Where  shall  I  find  a  pigeon 
to  bring  you  ?'' 

^'  Next    hut ;  bring  old   one,   June  go   to 


canoe.**' 


'^  I  think  I  understand  you,  June ;  but  had 
I  not  better  lead  you  back  to  the  bushes,  lest 
you  meet  some  of  the  men  ?^ 

'^  Go  out  first ;  count  men,  one,  two,  tVee, 
four,  five,  six''  —  here  June  held  up  her  fin- 
gers, and  laughed  —  **  all  out  of  way  —  good  ; 
all  but  one,  call  him  one  side.  Then  sing,  and 
fetch  pigeon." 

Mabel  smiled  at  the  readiness  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  girl,  and  prepared  to  execute  her 
requests.  At  the  door,  however,  she  stopped, 
and  looked  back  entreatingly  at  the  Indian 
woman. 

^^  Is  there  no  hope  of  your  telling  me  more, 
June.^"  she  said. 

**  Know  all  now,  blockhouse  good,  pigeon 
tell,  Arrow-head  kill.** 

The  la^t  words  sufficed ;  for  Mabel  could 
not   urge   further  communications,   when  her 
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companion  herself  told  her,  that  the  penalty  of 
her  revelations  might  be  death  hy  the  hand  of 
her  husband.  Throwing  open  the  door,  she 
made  a  sign  of  adieu  to  June,  and  went  out 
of  the  hut.  Mabel  resorted  to  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  the  young  Indian  girl,  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  the  different  individuals  on  the 
island.  Instead  of  looking  about  her  with  the 
intention  of  recognising  faces  and  dresses,  she 
merely  counted  them  ;  and  found  that  thrc-e 
still  remained  at  the  fire,  while  two  had  gone 
to  the  boat,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Muir.  Tfae 
sixth  man  was  her  uncle ;  and  he  was  coolly 
arranging  some  fishing  tackle,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  fire.  The  woman  was  just  en- 
tering her  own  hut ;  and  this  accounted  for  the 
whole  party.  Mabel  now,  affecting  to  have 
dropped  something,  returned  nearly  to  the  hut 
she  had  left  warbling  an  air,  stooped  as  if  to 
pick  up  some  object  from  the  ground,  and  hur- 
ried towards  the  hut  June  had  mentioned. 
This  was  a  dilapidated  structure,  and  it  had 
been  converted,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  last  de- 
tachment, into  a  sort  of  storehouse  for  their 
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live  stock.     Among  other  things,  it  contained 
a  few  dozen  pigeons,  which  were  regaling  on  a 
pile  of  wheat,  that  had  been  brought  off  from 
one  of  the  farms  plundered   on   the  Canada 
shore.      Mabel   had    not    much    difficulty   in 
catching  one  of  these  pigeons,  although  they 
fluttered  and  flew  about  the  hut,  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  drums;   and  concealing  it  in  her 
dress,  she  stole  back  towards  her  own  hut  with 
the  prize.     It  was  empty  ;  and,  without  doing 
more  than  cast  a  glance  in  at  the  door,  the 
eager  girl  hurried  down  to  the  shore.     She  had 
no  difficulty  in  escaping  observation,  for  the 
trees  and  bushes  made  a  complete  cover  to  her 
person.      At  the  canoe  she  found  June ;  who 
took  the  pigeon,  placed  it  in  a  basket  of  her 
own  manufacturing,  and  repeating  the  words, 
^^  blockhouse  good,*'    she  glided   out  of    the 
bushes,    and    across    the   narrow   passage,   as 
noiselessly   as  she  had   come.     Mabel    waited 
some  time  to  catch    a   signal  of  leave-taking 
or   amity,  after  her  friend   had  landed;  but 
none  was  given.     The  adjacent  islands,  with- 
out exception,  were  as  quiet  as  if  no  one  had 

c  5 
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ever  disturbed  the  saUinie  repoee  of  nalaTCF^ 
and  nowhere  could  any  sign  or  symptoiD  bo 
discovered,  as  Mabel  then  thought,  that  nrfgfat 
denote  the  proximity  of  the  sort  ci  ita^gat^l 
which  June  had  given  notice. 

On  returning,  however,  from  the  shores  Mi^ 
bel  was  struck  with  a  little  circomstanee,  tlurtf 
in  an  ordinary  rituation,  would  have  attracted 
no  attention ;  but  which,  now  that  her  suqii* 
dons  had  been  aroused,  did  not  pass  before 
her  uneasy  eye  unnoticed.  A  small  piece  of  red 
bunting,  such  as  is  used  in  the  ensigns  of 
ships,  was  fluttering  at  the  lower  branch  of  a 
small  tree,  fastened  in  a  way  to  permit  it  to 
blow  out,  or  to  droop  like  a  vessel's  pennant. 

Now  that  MabeFs  fears  were  awakened. 
June  herself  could  not  have  manifested  greater 
quickness  in  analysing  facts  that  she  believed 
might  affect  the  safety  of  the  party.  She  saw 
at  a  glance,  that  this  bit  of  cloth  could  be  ob-> 
served  from  an  adjacent  island  ;  that  it  lay  so 
near  the  line  between  her  own  hut  and  the 
canoe,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  June  had  pasa. 
ed  near  it,  if  not  directly  under  it ;  and  that  it 
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might  be  a  signal  to  communicate  some  impor- 
tant  fact  connected  with  the  mode  of  attack,  to 
those  who  were  probably  lying  in  ambush  near 
them.  Tearing  the  little  strip  of  bunting  from 
the  tree,  Mabel  hastened  on,  scarcely  -knowing 
what  her  duty  next  required  of  her.  June 
might  be  false  to  her;  but  her  manner,  her 
looks,  her  affection,  and  her  disposition  as  Ma^ 
bel  had  known  it  in  the  journey,  forbade  the 
idea.  Then  came  the  allusion  to  Arrowhead's 
admiration  of  the  pale-face  beauties,  some  dim 
recollections  of  the  looks  of  the  Tuscarora,  and 
a  painful  consciousness  that  few  wives  could 
view  with  kindness  dne  wh6  had  estranged  a 
husband's  affections.  None  of  these  images 
were  distinct  and  clear,  but  they  rather  gleam- 
ed over  the  mind  of  our  heroine  than  rested  in 
it,  and  they  quickened  her  pulses,  as  they 
did  her  step,  without  bringing  with  them  the 
prompt  and  clear  decisions  that  usually  fol- 
lowed her  reflections.  She  had  hurried  on- 
wards towards  the  hut  occupied  by  the  sol* 
dier^s  wife,  intending  to  remove  at  once  to  the 
blockhouse,  with  the  woman,  though  she  could 
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persuade  no  other  to  follow,  when  h^  impft* 
tient  walk  was  interrupted  by  the  voiee  of 
Muir. 

Whither  so  fast,  pretty  Mabel,"  he  ^ried* 

and  why  so  given  to  solitude  ?  the  worthy 
Sergeant  will  deride  my  breedinfl^  if  he  hear 
that  his  daughter  passes  the  mornings  alone 
and  unattended  to^  though  he  well  knows  that 
it  is  my  ardent  wish  to  be  her  slave  and  com* 
panion,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its 
end." 

*^  Surely,  Mr.  Muir,  you  must  have  some 
authority  here  ?"  Mabel  suddenly  arrested  her 
steps  to  say.  *'  One  of  your  rank  would  be 
listened  to,  at  least,  by  a  corporal  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  I  don't  know  that," 
interrupted  Muir,  with  an  impatience  and  ap» 
pearance  of  alarm  that  might  have  excited 
Mabel's  attention  at  another  moment.  **  Com- 
mand is  command ;  discipline,  discipline ;  and 
authority,  authority.  Your  good  father  would 
be  sore  grieved  did  he  find  me  interfering  to 
sully  or  carry  ofi*  the  laurels  he  is  about  to 
win;    and   I   cannot  command   the  corporal. 
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without  equally  commanding  the  Sergeant.  The 
wisest  way  will  be  for  me  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  individual  in  this  enterprise; 
and  it  is  so  that  all  parties,  from  Lundie  down, 
understand  the  transaction.**^ 

*^  This  I  know,  and  it  may  be  well,  nor 
would  I  give  my  dear  father  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  you  may  influence  the  corporal  to 
his  own  good." 

*^  I  '11  no  say  that,''  returned  Muir,  in  his  sly 
Scotch  way ;  "  it  would  be  far  safer  to  pro- 
mise to  influence  him  to  his  injury.  Mankind, 
pretty  Mabel,  have  their  peculiarities ;  and  to 
influence  a  fellow-being  to  his  own  good  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  human  nature, 
while  the  opposite  is  just  the  easiest.  You  11 
no  forget  this,  my  dear ;  but  bear  it  in  mind 
for  your  edification  and  government;  but, 
what  is  that  you  Ve  twisting  round  your  slender 
finger,  as  you  may  be  said  to  twist  hearts  ?" 

*^  It  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  cloth  —  a  sort  of 
flag  —  a  trifle  that  is  hardly  worth  our  atten- 
tion at  this  grave  moment  —  If '^ — 

*^  A  trifle!    It's  no  so  trifling  as  ye  may 
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imagine,  Mistress  Mabely**  taking  the  bit  of 
bunting  from  her,  and  stretching  it  at  ftdl 
length  with  both  his  arms  extended^  while  hia 
&ce  g^w  graTe^  and  his  eye  watchful.  ^*  Te  H 
no  ha'  been  finding  this,  Mabel  Dunham,  in  the 
breakfast  ?"" 

Mabel  simply  acquainted  him  with  the  qpot 
where,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  Ibinid 
the  bit  of  doth.  While  she  was  speakinf^  the 
.  eye  of  the  Quarter-Master  was  not  quiet  ibr  a 
moment,  glancing  from  the  rag  to  the  face  of 
our  heroine,  then  back  again  to  the  rag.  That 
his  suspicions  were  awakened  was  easy  to  be 
seen,  nor  was  he  long  in  letting  it  be  known 
what  direction  they  had  taken. 

"  We  are  not  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
our  ensigns  and  gauds  ought  to  be  spread 
abroad  to  the  wind,  Mabel  Dunham  f  he  said, 
with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

*^  I  thought  as  much  myself,  Mr.  Muir,  and 
brought  away  the  little  flag,  lest  it  might 
be  the  means  of  betraying  our  presence 
here,  to  the  enemy,  even  though  nothing  is 
intended    by    its   display.       Ought    not    my 
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uncle   to  be  made  acquainted    with    the   cir- 
cumstance?'* 

"  I  no  see  the  necessity  for  that,  pretty  Ma- 
bel ;  for  as  you  justly  say  it  is  a  circumstance^ 
and  circumstances  sometimes  worry  the  worthy 
mariner.  But  this  flag,  if  flag  it  can  be  called, 
belongs  to  a  seaman's  craft.  You  may  perceive 
that  it  is  made  of  what  is  called  bunting,  and 
that  is  a  description  of  cloth  used  only  by  ves- 
sels for  such  purposes,  our  colours  being  of 
silk,  as  you  may  understand,  or  painted  can- 
vass. It  ^s  surprisingly  like  the  fly  of  the  Scud's 
ensign.  And  now  I  recollect  me,  to  have  ob- 
served that  a  piece  had  been  cut  from  that  very 

flag." 

Mabel  felt  her  heart  sink,  but  she  had  suffi- 
cient self-command  not  to  attempt  an  answer. 

^'  It  must  be  looked  to,"  Muir  continued, 
*'  and  after  all,  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  hold 
a  short  consultation  with  Master  Cap,  than 
whom  a  more  loyal  subject  does  not  exist  in 
the  British  Empire." 

*^  I  have  thought  the  warning  so  serious,^ 
Mabel  rejoined,  ^^  that  I  am  about  to  remove 
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to  the  blockhouse,   and  to  take  the  wonuyi 
with  me.^ 

^  I  do  not  see  the  prudence  of  that,  llabdL 
The  blockhouse  will  be  the  first  spot  aasaikj^ 
should  there  really  be  an  attack ;  and  it's  no 
well  provided  for  a  siege,  that  must  be  alkni^ 
ed.  If  I  might  advise  in  so  ddicate  a  oondn* 
gency,  I  would  recommend  your  taking  refiige 
in  the  boat  which,  as  you  may  now  perceive^  b 
most  favourably  placed  to  retreat  by  that  chan* 
nel  opposite,  where  all  in  it  would  be  hid  by 
the  islands,  in  one  or  two  minutes.  Water 
leaves  no  trail,  as  Pathfinder  well  expresses  it ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  so  many  different  pas- 
sages in  that  quarter,  that  escape  would  be 
more  than  probable.  I  \e  always  been  of  opi- 
nion that  Lundie  hazarded  too  much,  in  occu- 
pying a  post  as  far  advanced,  and  as  much  ex-* 
posed,  as  this.'' 

^'  It's  too  late  to  regret  it  now,  Mr. 
Muir,  and  we  have  only  to  consult  our  own 
security.*^ 

^^And  the  King^s  honour,  pretty  Mabel. 
Yes,   His  Majesty'^s  arms,   and   his   glorious 
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name,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  on  any  occa- 


sion." 


'*  Then  I  think  it  might  be  better  if  we  all 
turned  our  eyes  towards  the  place  that  has 
been  built  to  maintain  them,  instead  of  the 
boat,^  said  Mabel,  smiling ;  '^  and  so,  Mr. 
Muir,  I  am  for  the  blockhouse,  with  a  dis^ 
position  to  await  there  the  return  of  my  father 
and  his  party.  He  would  be  sadly  grieved  at 
finding  we  had  fled,  when  he  got  back,  suc- 
cessful himself,  and  filled  with  the  confidence 
of  our  having  been  as  faithful  to  our  duties 
as  he  has  been  to  his  own.^ 

"  Nay,  nay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  Mabel,^^  Muir  interrupted  with 
some  alarm  of  manner ;  ^*  I  am  far  from  inti- 
mating that  any  but  you  females  ought  to  take 
refuge  in  the  boat.  The  duty  of  us  men  is 
sufficiently  plain,  no  doubt ;  and  my  resolution 
has  been  formed  from  the  first,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  blockhouse.**^ 

*'  And  did  you  imagine,  Mr.  Muir,  that  two 
females  could  row  that  heavy  boat,  in  a  way  to 
escape  the  bark  canoe  of  an  Indian  ?  " 
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*'  Ah !  my  pretty  Mabel,  love  it  seldom  lo- 
gical, and  its  fears  and  misgivings  are  apt  to 
warp  the  faculties.  I  only  saw  your  sweet 
person  in  possession  of  the  means  of  safety*  mod 
overlooked  the  want  of  ability  to  use  them; 
but  you  *11  not  be  so  cruel,  lovely  creature,  as 
to  impute  to  me  as  a  fault,  my  intense  anxiety 
on  your  own  account  I^ 

Mabel  had  heard  enough:  her  mind  was 
too  much  occupied  with  what  had  passed  that 
morning,  and  with  her  fears,  to  wish  to  linger 
longer  to  listen  to  love  speeches,  that,  in  her 
most  joyous  and  buoyant  moments,  she  would 
have  found  unpleasant.  She  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  her  companion,  and  was  about  to  trip  away 
towards  the  hut  of  the  other  woman,  when 
Muir  arrested  the  nlbvement,  by  laying  a  hand 
on  her  arm. 

"  One  word,  Mabel,''  he  said,  "  before  you 
leave  me.  This  little  flag  may,  or  it  may  not^ 
have  a  particular  meaning :  if  it  has,  now  that 
we  are  aware  of  its  being  shown,  may  it  not  be 
better  to  put  it  back  again,  while  we  watch 
vigilantly  for  some  answer  that  may  betray  the 
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conspiracy;  and  if  it  mean  nothing,  why  no- 
thing will  follow." 

"  This  may  be  all  right,  Mr.  Muir,  though 
if  the  whole  is  accidental,  the  flag  might  be  the 
occasion  of  the  fortes  being  discovered." 

Mabel  stayed  to  utter  no  more;  but  she 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  running  into  the  hut 
towards  which  she  had  been  first  proceeding. 
The  Quarter-master  remained  on  the  very  spot, 
and  in  the  precise  attitude  in  which  she  had 
left  him,  for  quite  a  minute,  first  looking  at 
the  bounding  figure  of  the  girl,  and  then  at 
the  bit  of  bunting,  which  he  still  held  before 
him,  in  a  way  to  denote  indecision.  His  irre- 
solution lasted  but  for  this  minute,  however; 
for  he  was  soon  beneath  the  tree,  where  he 
fastened  the  mimic  flag  to  a  branch  again, 
though  from  his  ignorance  of  the  precise  spot 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  by  Mabel,  he 
left  it  fluttering  from  a  part  of  the  oak  where 
it  was  still  more  exposed  than  before  to  the 
eyes  of  any  passenger  on  the  river,  though  less 
in  view  from  the  island  itself. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Each  one  has  had  his  supping  mat. 
The  cheese  is  pui  into  the  press, 
The  pans  and  bowU  clean  scalded  all, 
Reat'd  up  against  [he  milk-house  wall. 

Comm. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Mabel  Duahani,  aa  she 
passed  along  on  her  way  to  find  her  female 
companion,  that  others  should  he  so  composed, 
while  she  herself  felt  as  if  the  responsihilitiet 
of  life  and  death  rested  on  her  shoulders.  It 
is  true,  that  distrust  of  June's  motives  mingled 
with  her  forebodings;  but  when  she  came  to 
recall  the  affectionate  and  natural  nunner  of 
the  juung  Indian  girl,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
good  faith  and  sincerity  that  she  had  wen  io 
her  conduct  during  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
their  journey,  she  rejected  the  idea  with  the 
unwillingness  of  a  generous  disposition  to  be- 
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lieve  ill  of  others.     She  saw,  however,  that  she 
could  not  put  her  companions  properly  on  their 
guard,  without  letting  them  into  the  secret  of 
her  conference  with  June ;  and  she  found  her- 
self compelled   to  act  cautiously  and   with  a 
forethought  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed, 
more  especially  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment. 
The  soldier's  wife  was  told  to  transport  the 
necessaries   into    the   blockhouse,    and    admo- 
nished  not   to  be  far   from  it,   at  any  time, 
during  the  day.     Mabel  did  not  explain  her 
reasons.     She  merely  stated  that  she  had  de- 
tected some  signs  in  walking  about  the  island, 
that  induced  her  to  apprehend  that  the  enemy 
had  more  knowledge  of  its  position,  than  had 
been  previously  believed,  and  that  they  two, 
at  least,  would  do  well  to  be  in  readiness  to 
seek  a  refuge  at  the  shortest  notice.     It  was 
not  difficult  to  arouse  the  apprehension  of  this 
person,  who,  though  a  stout-hearted  Scotch- 
woman,   was   ready  enough   to   listen  to   any 
thing   that   confirmed    her    dread    of  .Indian 
cruelties.     As   soon   as   Mabel    believed   that 
her  companion  was   sufficiently  frightened  to 
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make  her  warj^  she  threw  out 
touching  the  inexpediency  of  letting^  the 
diers  know  the  extent  of  their  own  fetnu  TUi 
was  done  with  a  yiew  to  prerent  diaBuiiotts 
and  inquiries  that  might  embamsa  our  im^ 
roine;  she  determining  to  render  bar  uiMJib 
the  corpora^  and  his  men,  more  cautiou%  hf. 
adopting  a  different  course.  Unfiirtaaalclyy 
the  British  army  could  not  haye  ftimiihri 
a  worse  person,  for  the  particukr  duty  Uial 
he  was  now  required  to  discharge,  than  Cor- 
poral M^Nab,  the  individual  who  had  been 
left  in  command  during  the  absence  of  Ser- 
geant Dunham.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  re- 
solute, prompt,  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  a  soIdier^s  life,  and  used  to  war;  on  the 
other,  he  was  supercilious  as  regards  the  pro- 
vincials, opinionated  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  narrow  limits  of  his  profes- 
sional practice,  much  disposed  to  fancy  the 
British  empire  the  centre  of  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent  in  the  world,  and  Scotland,  the  focus 
of,  at  least,  all  moral  excellence  in  that  empire. 
In  short,  he  was  an  epitome,  though  on  a  scale 
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suited  to  his  rank,  of  those  very  qualities, 
which  were  so  peculiar  to  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  that  were  sent  into  the  colonies,  as 
these  servants  estimated  themselves  in  com- 
parison with  the  natives  of  the  country ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  considered  the  American 
as  an  animal  inferior  to  the  parent  stock,  and 
viewed  all  his  notions  of  military  service,  in 
particular,  as  undigested  and  absurd.  Brad- 
dock,  himself,  was  not  less  disposed  to  take 
advice  from  a  provincial,  than  his  humble 
imitator;  and  he  had  been  known,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  demur  to  the  directions 
and  orders  of  two  or  three  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  corps,  who  happened  to  be  born 
in  America,  simply  for  that  reason ;  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  with  true  Scottish 
wariness,  to  protect  himself  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  positive  disobedience.  A  more 
impracticable  subject,  therefore,  could  not  well 
have  offered  for  the  purpose  of  Mabel,  and  yet 
she  felt  obliged  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  her 
plan  in  execution. 

"  My  father  has  left  you  a  responsible  com- 
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~^H  ^1f^^^  .¥'^,9^  »■  Utttai "Pi^  rilv«  ih» 
re^  of  %  8ol%^ ; .  {*•  ^  4mm)^  ^|iiifjiM«^<i' 
fall  into  the  bapi^s^^iqi;  U^eqeiR^  Wt-|gd||ii 
would  we  be  captured,  but  the  pnfTiLlllWt'JiJ 
now  out,  would  in  fU  {9X)bHin^t^|«Bn^^ 
prisoners  also.*'    ,  /    mj,..,    .*„>]   vir^ir   m  V>  iHi 

'<  ^  needs  ao  jouj;ney  fi|9p,i^tlNlAaiBt|iR; 
place,  to  know  thei  f/fcts^^fffd^  4«»^blrt^ 
way  of  thinking,"^  retume4  JAvNfbu^HtSfW'^    5-4 

*'  I   do  not   doubt  your  understanding '4lp. 
as  well  as  myself,  Mr.  M^Nab;  but  XVAfeijhf 
ful  that  you  veterans,  accustomed  as  you-  atf»' 
to  dangers  and  battles,  are  a  little  apt  to  avei^. . 
look  some  of  the  precautions  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  a  situation  as  peculiar  aa  ours.^ 

**  They  say  Scotland  is  no  conquered  ooun^,, 
try,   young  woman,  but  I  'm   thinking   there  . 
must  be  some  mistak'  in  the  matter,   as  wey^ 
her  children,  are  so  drowsy-headed,  and    apt 
to  be  overtaken  when  we  least  expect  it.* 

^'  Nay,  my  good  friend,  you  mistake  my 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  I  'm  not  thinks. 
ing  of   Scotland   at  all,   but  of  this  island  ; 
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and  then  I  am  far  from  doubting  your  vigi- 
lance when  you  think  it  necessary  to  practise 
it ;  but  my  great  fear  is  that  there  may  be 
danger  to  which  your  courage  will  make  you 
indiflTerent." 

**  My  courage,  Mistress  Dunham,  is  doubt- 
less of  a  Tery  poor  quality,  being  nothing 
but  Scottish  courage;  your  father's  is  Yanr 
kee,  and  were  he  here  amang  us,  we  should 
see  different  preparations  beyond  a  doubt. 
Well,  times  are  getting  wrang,  when  foreigners 
hold  commissions  and  carry  halberds  in  Scot- 
tish corps ;  and  I  no  wonder  that  battles  are 
lost,  and  campaigns  go  wrang  end  foremost.^ 

Mabel  was  almost  in  despair ;  but  the  quiet 
warning  of  June  was  still  too  vividly  impressed 
on  her  mind,  to  allow  her  to  yield  the  matter. 
She  changed  her  mode  of  operating,  therefore, 
still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  getting  the  whole 
party  within  the  blockhouse,  without  being 
compelled  to  betray  the  source  whence  she 
obtained  her  notices  of  the  necessity  of  vigi- 
lance. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Corporal  M*Nab," 

VOL.    III.  D 
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she  obaervedy  '^fbr  I  >e  o^en^. ,|iquc4 f9^  jAe 
heroes  of  your  country^  who  hav^  )>99Pr  Ifffng 
the  first  of  the  dviluscd  wori4  if  wl|^  J^^ 


tell  me  of  them  is  true.''  .      .  ;      ,     /. 

^*  Have  you  read  the  HiatoK^y  ,o£  .Qppiflyijy, 
Mistress  Dunham  ?"  demanded  t)|e  eamfn^ 
looking  up  at  his  pretty  oompmo^;  ftBijft^ 
first  time^  with  something:  like  a  •  wu)py  9PI;  ^^ 
hard  repulsive  countenance.  .,«..,  ^ ,,( "^^ 

<*  I  have  read  a  little  of  it,  oorporal,^  but 
I  Ve  heard  much  more.  The  lady  who  brought 
me  up  had  Scottish  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
was  fond  of  the  subject." 

*'  I  '11  warrant  ye^  the  Sergeant  no  troubled 
himself  to  expatiate  on  the  renown  of  the  ooun-* 
try  where  his  regiment  was  raised  f  " 

^'  My  father  has  other  things  to  think  of^ 
and  the  little  I  know,  was  got  from  the  lady 
I  have  mentioned/' 

•*  She  'U  no  be  forgetting  to  tall  ye  o*  WaU 
lace?" 

"  Of  him  I  've  even  read  a  good  deal.*" 

**  And  o'  Bruce,  and  the  afiair  of  Banoock- 
burn  ?  " 
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"  Of  that  too,  as  well  as  o'  Culloden-muir.** 
The  last  of  these  battles  was  then  a  recent 
event,  it  having  actually  been  fought  within 
the  recollection  of  our  heroine,  whose  notions 
of  it,  however,  were  so  confused  that  she  scarce- 
ly appreciated  the  effect  her  allusion  might 
produce  on  her  companion.  She  knew  it  had 
been  a  victory,  and  had  often  heard  the  guests 
of  her  patroness  mention  it  with  triumph  ;  and 
she  fancied  their  feelings  would  find  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  those  of  every  British  soldier. 
Unfortunately,  M*Nab  had  fought  through- 
out that  luckless  day  on  the  side  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  and  a  deep  scar,  that  garnished  his 
face,  had  been  left  there  by  the  sabre  of  a 
Oerman  soldier,  in  the  service  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  He  fancied  that  his  wound  bled 
afresh,  at  MabePs  allusion ;  and  it  is  certiiitl 
that  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  in  a  torrent, 
as  if  it  would  pour  out  of  his  skin  at  the  cica- 
trix. 

"Hoot!  hoot  awa'!^  he  fairly  shouted, 
**  with  your  Culloden  and  Sherrif-muirs,  young 
woman ;  ye  '11  no  be  understanding  the  sub* 

D   2 
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ject  at  all,  and  will  maiiifott  not  only  iriadonit 
but  modesty,  in  speaking  o' yoqr  ain  cdlmliy 
and  ita  many  failings.  King  Oeorge*  Jiaa  aonsf 
loyal  subjects  in  the  colonies^  na  doid>t;  but 
't  will  be  a  lang  time  bafore  he^  aeear»or  Iwrs 
any  guid  of  tbem.^  i    r  ,    .    .    ■ 

Mabel  was  surprised  at  the  corporaFikhcat, 
for  she  had  not  the  smallest  idea  wliere  the 
shoe  pinched ;  but  she  was  determined  not  to 
give  up  the  point. 

**  I  've  always  heard  that  the  Scotch  had  two 
of  the  good  qualities  of  soldiers,"  she  said, 
'*  courage  and  circumspection ;  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  Coporal  M'Nab  will  sustain  the 
national  renown." 

^^  Ask  yeV  own  father.  Mistress  Dunham  :  be 
is  acquaint'  with  Coporal  M^Nab,  and  will  no 
be  backward  to  point  out  his  demerits.  We 
have  been  in  battle  the'gither,  and  he  is  my 
superior  officer,  and  has  a  sort  o'  official  right 
to  give  the  characters  of  his  subordinates/* 

"My  father  thinks  well  of  you,  M^Nab, 
or  he  would  not  have  left  you  in  charge  of 
this  island  and  all  it  contains,  his  own  daug^ 
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ter  included.  Among  other  things,  I  well  know 
that  he  calculates  largely  on  yoUr  prudence. 
He  expects  the  blockhouse,  in  particular,  to 
be  strictly  attended  to."** 

^^  If  he  wishes  to  defend  the  honour  of  the 
55th  behind  logs,  he  ought  to  have  remained 
in  command  himseP;  for,  to  speak  frankly, 
it  goes  against  a  Scotsman's  bluid  and  opi- 
nions, to  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  even  before 
he  is  attacked.  We  are  broad«-sword  men,  and 
love  to  stand  foot  to  foot  with  the  foe.  This 
American  mode  of  fighting,  that  is  getting  into 
so  much  favour,  will  destroy  the  reputation  of 
His  Majesty's  army,  if  it  no  destroy  its  spirit.^ 

*'No  true  soldier  despises  caution.  Even 
Major  Duncan  himself,  than  whom  there  is 
none  braver,  is  celebrated  for  his  care  of  his 
men." 

**  Lundie  has  his  weakness,  and  is  fast  for* 
getting  the  broad-sword  and  open  heaths,  in 
his  tree  and  rifle  practice.  But,  Mistress 
Dunham,  tak*  the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  who 
has  iseen  his  fifty-fifth  year,  when  he  tails  ye, 
that  there  is  no  surer  method  to  encourage  your 
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enemy,  tbu  to  ieem  to  4b«0^iM>^6  limit  ik^ 
then  is  BO  danger  in  tiA  IfadiialiMftfui  >lw* 
tbe  fSMidefl  and  iiingiiMioii9Jctf'Ky0i«rciigp^ 

cans  hare  not  augAented  aadmrfp^njjli^fafc 
until  they  see  a  «a^«ga^  ia^tevafyibMho^^AiKi 
Seoti»  oome  from  a  naked  ng^ooyiM^M* 
no  needi  and  less  relish  lbroot!eli^-wii  HP  yW| 
be  seeing,  Ifistress  Dunham-'^''  I'iU  (^diitoid 
The  corporal  gave  n  sfiriag'iiiitO'iht  air,  M 
forward  on  his  face,  and  rolled  awei  oa^lifc 
back,  the  whole  passing  so  sudcknly  that  Mabd 
had  scarcely  beard  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
that  bad  sent  a  buUet  through  his  body.  Owr 
heroine  did  not  shriek—- did  not  even  tremblo; 
for  the  occurrence  was  too  sudden,  too  awful, 

• 

and  too  unexpected  for  that  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness ;  on  the  contrary,  she  stepped  hastily  fiir- 
ward,  with  a  natural  impulse  to  aid  her  com. 
panion.  There  was  just  enough  of  life  left  in 
M^Nab  to  betray  his  entire  consciousness  of  all 
that  had  passed.  His  countenance  had  the  wild 
look  of  one  who  had  been  overtaken  by  deuA 
by  surprise ;  and  Mabel,  in  her  cooler  momentB, 
fancied  that  it  showed  the  tardy  repentance  of 
a  wilful  and  obstinate  sinner. 
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Yell  be  getting  into  the  blockhouse^  as 
fast  as  possible ;'"  M^Nab  whispered,  as  Mabel 
leaned  over  him  to  catch  his  dying  words* 

Then  came  over  our  heroine  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  her  situation  and  of  the  necessity 
of  exertion.  She  oast  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
body  at  her  feet,  saw  that  it  had  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  fled.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes' 
run  to  the  blockhouse,  the  door  of  which 
Mabel  had  barely  gained  when  it  was  closed 
violently  in  her  face  by  Jennie,  the  soldier^s 
wife,  who  in  blind  terror  thought  only  of  her 
own  safety.  The  reports  of  6ve  or  six  rijBes 
were  heard  while  Mabel  was  calling  oui  for 
admittance;  and  the  additional  terror  they 
produced  prevented  the  woman  within  from 
undoing  quickly  the  very  fastenings  she  had 
been  so  expert  in  applying.  After  a  minute!s 
delay,  however,  Mabd  found  the  door  reluct- 
antly yielding  to  her  c(Histant  pressure/  and 
she  forced  her  slender  body  through  the  open- 
ing the  instant  it  was  large  enough  to  allow  of 
its  passage.  By  this  time  Mabel^s  heart  ceased 
to  beat  tumultuously,  and  die  gained  sufficient 
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jalf««oioiiMiid' td^  ilcr 'baHeetadliyil. 

compaubn  to  eloie  tfee  ifciM^  a^iAi^ 
open  loflg  enoi^  to  aMlertfiaitldiMr*ii«di^< 
own  {Hnrty  W88  id  iigftt^Witfkel]|if  bo  lltar 
to  emkawur  to  gtfb -adHriaMui  t  tkat^VflP'S^ 
lowed  th«  opniai^t»?beBhuti  iSSt^MHtt^di 
proceedings  now  beei^M^  1ttldi«^^aitti  lut^^ 
tionaL  But  «  lin^  My^%ii#-'crfglHtg^iJ 
Jennie  was  directed  to  stand  iif 'Teft£ilt&i^  io 
remove  even  that  at  anj  application  from  a 
friend.  She  then  ascended  the  ladder  to  tlie 
room  above,  where^  by  means  of  a  loop-hole^ 
she  was  enabled  to  get  as  good  a  view  of  the 
island  as  the  surrounding  bushes  would  allow. 
Admonishing  her  associate  below  to  be  firm 
and  steady,  she  made  as  careful  an  examination 
of  the  environs  as  her  situation  permitted. 

To  her  great  surprise,  Mabel  could  not  at 
first  see  a  living  soul  on  the  island,  friend  or 
enemy.  Neither  Frenchman  nor  Indian  wis 
visible^  though  a  small  straggling  white  dbud^ 
that  was  floating  before  the  wind,  told  her  ih 
which   quarter  she  ought  to  look  for  them. 
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The  rifles  had  been  discharged  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  island  whence  June  had  come, 
though  whether  the  enemy  were  on  that  island, 
or  had  actually  landed  on  her  owny  Mabel 
could  ixot  say.  Going  to  the  loop  thai  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  spot  where  M^Nab  lay, 
her  blood  curdled  at  perceiving  all  three  of  bis 
soldiers  lying  apparently  lifeless  at  his  side. 
These  men  had  rushed  to  a  common  centre  at 
the  first  alarm,  and  had  been  shot  down  almost 
simultaneously  by  the  invisible  foe  whom  the 
corporal  had  affected  to  despise. 

Neither  Cap  nor  Lieutenant  Muir  was  to 
be  seen.  With  a  beating  heart,  Mabel  ex- 
amined every  opening  through  the  trees^  and 
ascended  even  to  the  upper  story,  or  garret, 
of  the  block-house,  where  she  got  a  full  view 
of  the  whole  island,  so  far  as  its  covers  wouid 
allow,  but  with  no  better  success.  She  had 
expected  to  see  the  body  of  her  uncle  lying  on 
the  grass,  like  those  of  the  soldiers,  but  it  was 
nowhere  visible*  Turning  towards  the  spot 
where  the  boat  lay,  Mabel  saw  that  it  was  still 
fastened  to  the  shore ;  and  then  she  supposed 
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that  by 'ioMB  iMSaakt  Muk-  litff tMlili  ilitffitoMl 
fh>iii  "dTectrng  fns  ti^^  i|l 

short,  the  idittird  by  M  tite  qti^tel  it  tlit  ffmk 
the  bodies  of  the  soldkn  rendering  tii^'^4M|t# 
as  fea^rlul  as  it  wifii  et:traoMiiiArjr.'       '  '* '  ' 

^  For  God's  holy  sake,  HiitiMs'  Witfitl^ 
called  out  the  vomao  fittmi  below :'  M^VbmtJk 
her  fear  bad  got  to  be  too  ungot^tiriiaUiHtanlkMfr 
her  to  keep  sQence,  our  henuiie^s  superidl^'V^ 
finement,  more  than  the  regimental  staliotf  of 
her  father,  still  coutroiled  her  mode  of  addrete 
*-"  for  His  holy  sake  I  Mistress  Mabel,  tell 
me  if  any  of  our  friends  are  living  P  I  think  I 
hear  groans  that  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
fear  that  they  will  all  be  tomahawked  !"*     ' '  - ' 

Mabel  now  remembered  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  this  Woman's  husband,*  and  she 
trembled  at  what  might  be  the  immediate  effscft 
of  her  sorrow,  should  his  death  become  sud- 
denly known  to  her.  The  groans  too  gave  a 
little  hope,  though  she  feared  they  m^ht  come 
from  her  uncle,  who  lay  out  of  view. 

*^  We  are  in  his  holy  keeping,  Jennie^^'  she 
answered.     "  We  must   trust  in  Providence, 
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while  we  neglect  none  of  its  benevdient  mea^s 
of  protecting  ourselves.  Be  careful  with  t^ 
door ;  on  no  account  open  it,  without  nxy  di- 
rections.^^ 

^*  Oh !  tell  mci  Mistress  Mabel,  if  you  can 
anywhere  see  Sandy  ?  If  I  could  only  let  him 
know  that  I  ''m  in  safety,  the  guid  man  would 
be  easier  in  his  mind,  whether  free  or  a  pri- 
soner." 

Sandy  was  Jennie^s  husband,  and  he  lay 
dead  in  plain  view  of  the  loop  from  which  our 
heroine  was  then  looking. 

"  You  no  tell  me  if  you  're  seeing  of  Sandy j"*^ 
the  woman  repeated  from  below,  impatient  at 
Mabel's  silence. 

<<  There  are  some  of  our  people  gathered 
about  the  body  of  M^Nab,^  was  the  answer ; 
for  it  seemed  sacrilegious  in  her  eyes  to  tell 
a  direct  untruth  under  the  awful  drcumstanoes 
in  which  she  was  placed. 

"  Is  Sandy  amang  them  ? ''  demanded  the 
woman,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  appalling  by 
its  hoarseness  and  energy. 

«<  He  may  be  certainly ;  for  I  see  one,  two, 
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ihree,  four,  and  all  in  the  scarlet  coats 'c 
regiment." 

"  Sandy  ! "  called  out  the  woman  franlicalljt 
"  why  d  'ye  no  care  for  yoursal*,  Sandy  f 
Come  hither  the  instant,  man,  and  shore  your 
wife's  forlunes,  in  weal  or  woe.  It''s  no  a 
moment  for  your  silly  discipline  and  vaiB- 
glorious  notions  of  honour  !  Sandy!  Sandy!" 
Mabel  heard  the  bar  turn,  and  then  the 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges.  Expectation,  not 
to  say  terror,  held  her  in  suBpense  ftt'tfaBOaefs 

'and  hhe  aoon  beheld  Jennie  rmhitrg  thtou^ 

'  the  hushes  in  the  direcUoB  of  'thericlwtctt'of 
thtdead.  It  look  the  woman  ibut-<miv»t*iit 
to  reach  the  fiUal  spot.  So  «udd^.atidi«ife- 
expected  bad  been -the  blow, i that  she,  inrli^ 
terror,  did  not  appear '  to.  comprtbeAd  iks 
weight.      Some   wild'  and  balf-fruitic ,  Katiw) 

'«f  «.  deception  troi^ledher  fantsjr,  and^idie 
imagined  that  the  men  were  trifling  witk  tier 
feare.  She  took  her  husbadd'a  band^  aodrit 
1*as  still  wRTint  while  Ae  tboAght  •  -covert 

'  smile  was  struggling  on  his  lip.  ;  ,■> 

"  Why  wUl  ye  fool  life  away,  Sandy  f".  she 
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criedt  pulling  at  the  arm.  **  Ye  '11  all  be  mur- 
dered by  these  accursed  Indians,  and  you  no 
takin^  to  the  block  like  trusty  soldiers !  Awa^ ! 
awa* !  and  no  be  losing  the  precious  tnoments.**^ 

4 

In  her  desperate  efforts,  the  woman  pulled 
the  body  of  her  husband  in  a  way  to  cause  the 
bead  to  turn  completely  over,  when  the  small 
hole  in  the  temple,  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
a  rifle  bullet,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  trick- 
ling over  the  skin,  revealed  the  meaning  of  her 
husband's  silence.  As  the  horrid  truth  flashed 
in  its  full  extent  on  her  mind,  the  woman 
clasped  her  hands,  gave  a  shriek  that  pierced 
the  glades  of  every  island  near,  and  fell  at 
length  on  the  dead  body  of  the  soldier.  Thril- 
ling, heart^reaching,  appallidg  as  was  that 
shriek,  it  was  melody  to  the  cry  that  followed 
it  so  quickly  as  to  blend  the  sounds.  The  ter- 
rific war-whoop  arose  out  of  the*  oovnrB  of  the 
island,  and  some  twenty  savages,  horrible  in 
their  paint,  and  the  other  devices  of  Indias  in- 
genuity, rushed  forward,  eager  to  seoare  the 
coveted  scalps.  Arrowhead  was  foremost,  and 
it  was  his  tomahawk  that  brained  the  insen- 
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i^  at:  bk.  girdle  «».  la  tiwpbjFjIpirl^tthH  ^ 
miautei  ^ftmr  ■be.had:.4uitte4ittl>iWnn|rlrtlMl 

M^Nab  and  his-  «9ldieni..i)p,kN|g|prrj 
tb«  qttiet.aqpaei  of  men  whordttvlHtfScL  bSklfp 
vnsxe  lefjt  in  thek  goref^urnqfrnoctOj^lmtb^ 
chered. ccHrpsM*  --<h   r.M^ljsdj   *»Hf 

.  AU  tbia  pasaed  in  mii^  laia  timtf^baMim 
been  required  to  relate  it»  and*  all}  tliaa  liUt 
Mabel  witDees.  She  had  stood  riveted  to  the 
apott  gazing  on  the  whole  horriUe  acene^  aa 
if  enchained  by  some  chamii  nor  did  the  idea 
of  self)  or  of  her  own  danger*  onoe  obtrude 
itaelf  on  her  thoughts.  But  no  sooner  did  ahe 
perceive  the  place  where  the  men  had  fdAea 
covered  with  savages*  exulting  in  the  aoocaeai 
of  their  surprise*  than  it  occurred  to  her  that 
Jepnie  had  left  the  blockhouse  door  unbarred. 
I}er  heart  beat  violently*  for  that  defence  aloud 
stood  between  her  and  immediate  death,  and 
she  sprang  toward  the  ladder  with  the  inleiii. 
tion  of  descending  to  make  sure  of  it  Her 
foot  had  not  yet  reached  the  floor  of  the  seoond 
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story,  however,  when  she  beard  the  door  gra- 
ting OD  its  hinges,  and  she  gave  herself  up 
for  lost.  Sinking  on  her  knees,  the  terrified 
but  courageous  girl  endeavoured  to  prepare 
herself  for  death,  and  to  raise  her  thoughts 
to  God.  The  instinct  of  life,  however,  was  top 
strong  for  prayer,  and  while  her  lips  moved, 
the  jealous  senses  watched  every  sound  be-> 
neath.  When  her  ears  heard  the  |;^s,  which 
went  on  pivots,  secured  to  the  centre  of  the 
door,  turning  into  tlieir  fastenings,  not  one^ 
as  she  herself  had  directed,  with  a  view  Ip 
admit  her  uncle,  should  he  apply,  but  all 
three,  she  started  again  to  her  feet,  all  spLrU 
tual  contemplations  vanishing  in  her  actual 
temporal  condition,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  her 
faculties  were  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing- 

The  thoughts  are  active  in  a  moment  so  fear- 
ful. At  first  Mabel  fancied  that  her  uncle  had 
entered  the  blockhouse,  and  she  was  about  to 
descend  the  ladder  and  throw  hersdf  into  his 
arms;  then  the  idea  that  it  might  be  an  In- 
dian, who  had  barred  the  door  to  shut  out  in* 
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traders  while  he  plundeired.ftt  leisan^ 

the  moyeiDent.    The  profoun4»>KillQew  _lwbi: 

was  unlike  the  bold   restl<M,i,nipveiaitt^.'jnCp 
Cap,  and  it  seemed  to  savQur  mora  of  ||^ 
artifices  of  an  enemj:  if  a  friend  at,A.4|^ 
could  only  be  her  unde,  or  the.  QjUMut^HBai^. 
ter ;  ibr  the  horrible  conyictioH,  now  preaelitai 
itself  to  our  heroine,  that  to,  these  tv«|.,m!tr 
hersdf  were  the  whole  party  suddenly,  jiedqgn^ 
if,  indeed,  the  two  latter  survived.    This  eon- 
sideration  held  Mabel  in  check,  and  for  quite 
two  minutes  more  a  breathless  silence  reigned  in 
the  building.    During  this  time  the  girl  stood, 
at  the  foot  of  the  upper  ladder,  the  trap  which 
led  to  the  lower  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  floor;  the  eyes  of  Mabel  were  riveted 
on  this  spot,  for  she  now  began  to  expect  to 
see,  at  each  instant,  the  horrible  sight  of  a 
savage  face  at  the  hole.    This  apprehension 
soon  became  so  intense,  that  she  looked  about 
her  for  a  place  of  concealment.    The  procrma^ 
tination  of  the  catastrophe  she  now  fully  ex- 
pected, though  it   were  only  for  a  momentt 
afforded  a  relief.    The  room  contained  aeve- 
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ral  barrels;  and  behind  two  of  these  Mabel 
crouched,  placing  her  eyes  at  an  opening  by 
which  she  could  still  watch  the  trap.  She 
made  another  effort  to  pray ;  but  the  moment 
was  too  horrible  for  that  relief.  She  thought, 
too,  that  she  heard  a  low  rustling,  as  if  one 
were  ascending  the  lower  ladder,  with  an  effort 
at  caution  so  great,  as  to  betray  itself  by  its  own 
excess ;  then  followed  a  creaking,  that  she  was 
certain  came  from  one  of  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der, which  had  made  the  same  noise  under  her 
own  light  weight  as  she  ascended.  This  was 
one  of  those  instants  into  which  are  compressed 
the  sensations  of  years  of  ordinary  existence. 
Life,  death,  eternity,  and  extreme  bodily  pain, 
were  all  sjtanding  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
plane  of  every-day  occurrences ;  and  she  might 
have  been  taken,  at  that  moment,  for  a  beauti- 
ful palid  representation  of  herself,  equally  with- 
out motion  and  without  vitality.  But,  while 
such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  form, 
never  had  there  been  a  time  in  her  brief  career, 
when  Mabel  heard  more  acutely,  saw  more 
clearly,  or  felt  more  vividly.     As  yet,  nothing 
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was  visible  at  the  trap ;  but  ber  ears,  reodeted 
exquisitely  sensitive  by  intense  feeling,  dis- 
tinctly acquainted  her  that  some  one  was  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  opening  in  the  floor.  Next 
followed  the  evidence  of  her  eyes,  which  behdd 
the  dark  hair  of  an  Indian  rising  so  eIqwI 
through  the  passage,  that  the  movements  i 
the  head  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the  i 
nute-hand  of  a  clock;  then  came  the  dark  ski 
and  wild  features,  unlil  the  whole  of  tbel 
swarthy  face  had  risen  above  the  floor.  The 
human  countenance  seldom  i^peaA  to  «dffB» 
tage  when  partially  concealed;  uid-  U^d 
imagioed  many  additional  hoirora  as  this  fiat 
saw  the  black  roving  eyes,  and  the  expreMiw 
of  wildnesB)  as  the  savage  oouateaaiwe  wM-i*' 
vealed,  as  it  might  be,  inch  by  int^t  ^bat^ 
when  the  eptire  bead  was  raiaed  above  -tba 
flow,  a  beoond  and  a  better  look  -aaiured  «■* 
heroine  that  she  saw  the  gentle,  ansiou%«Dd 
evm  haodsome  face  of  June.  >■  •■^■-.-••hj- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


—  —  ■  spectre  though  I  be, 

I  am  not  sent  to  Kare  thee  or  deceive  i 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

WoEDSWOETH. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  evinced 
the  most  utiBfactioD,  when  Mabel  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  our  heroine,  on  finding  that  her  visiter 
was  the  wife  of  Arrowhead,  and  not  Arrow- 
head himself,  or  June,  at  discovering  that  her 
advice  had  been  followed,  aod  that  the  block- 
bouse  contained  the  person  she  had  so  anxi* 
ously  and  almost  hopelessly  sought.  They 
embraced  each  other,  and  the  unsophisticated 
TuB<:arora  woman  laughed  iu  her  sweet  ac- 
cents, as  she  held  her  friend  at  arm's-length, 
and  made  certain  of  her  presence. 
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"  Blockhouse,  good,"  said  the  young  In- 
dian ;  "  got  no  scalp." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  good,  June,"  Mabel  answer- 
ed with  a  s-hudder,  veihng  her  eyes  at  the 
time,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  view  of  the  horroi 
had  so  lately  witnessed.  "Tell  me,  for  God's 
sake !  if  you  know,  what  has  become  of  my 
dear  uncle ;  I  have  looked  in  all  directioiu, , 
without  being  able  to  see  him.'" 

"No  here  in  blockliouse  ?"  June  asked, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"  Indeed  he  is  not :  I  ftm  quite^^be  in'thlt 
place;  Jennie,  the  voman  vho  WAiwitb'  m^ 
having  rushed  out  to  join 'her  lullslAltti],  and 
perishing  for  her  imprudence."       *    "  ' 

"June  know,  June  see;  very  bad,  Arrow^ 
head  no  feel  for  any  wife ;'  hO  feerfor  his  owb.* 

"  Ah  !  June;  your  life,  at  least,  is  aafe !" 

"Don't  know;  Arrowhead  kill  mel,  if  b!i! 
know  all." 

"  God  bless  and  protect  you  ! '  June;  he  vfiU 
bless  and  protect  you  for  this  humanity.  T^ 
me  what  is  to  be  done,  and  if  my  p66r  uodw 
is  still  living?" 
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"  Dotft  know.  Salt-water  has  boat ;  may  be 
he  go  on  riven^ 

*'  The  boat  is  still  on  the  shore,  but  neither 
my  uncle  nor  the  Quarter-master  is  anywhere 
to  be  seen."^ 

"  No  kill,  or  June  would  see.  Hide  away  ! 
Red  man  hide ;  no  shame  for  pale-face." 

**  It  is  not  the  shame  that  I  fear  for  them, 
but  the  opportunity.  Your  attack  was  awful- 
ly sudden,  June  ?  " 

"  Tuscarora !"  returned  the  other,  smiling 
with  exultation  at  the  dexterity  of  her  hus- 
band.    *'  Arrowhead,  great  warrior  !*" 

**  You  are  too  good  and  gentle  for  this  sort 
of  life,  June;  you  cannot  be  happy  in  such 
scenes  ?  ^ 

June's  countenance  grew  clouded,  and  Ma- 
bel fancied  there  was  some  of  the  savage  fire 
of  a  chief  in  her  frown  as  she  answered, — 

"  Yengeese  too  greedy,  take  away  all  hunt- 
ing grounds ;  chase  Six  Nation  from  morning 
to  night ;  wicked  king,  wicked  people.  Pale- 
face very  bad.'** 

Mabel  knew,  that  even  in  that  distant  day. 
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thcMiVM  much  (nitliHlki  tlm 
sbe  was  too  wdl  ia»Uiielccl>ttDt:ito 
that  the  moiuupeh,  in  ihiiij  mirfn  ImiTiaiiiit 
alfaer  CMies,  was  WaaBUbi  ^  Mis  300  wUA  M 
was  most  probaUy  ignorant  She  ISttvM 
justice  of  the  rdbnke,  thsttBtosi*  ^toetiAflifc  *1p 
attempt  an  answer,  and  faerdMag^  mMMj 
reverted  to  her  own  sHaatMiii^  >in  'lU  ovbiH  I  hoc 

'<And  what  am  I  to  dfa|  Jiinef^  shM:  ^ 
manded.  <^It  cannot  be  long  before '>]f(MK 
people  will  assault  this  building«^ 
Blockhouse  good — got  no  scalp." 
But  they  will  soon  discover  that  it  has 
got  no  garrison)  too,  if  they  do  not  know  it 
already.  You,  yourself,  told  me  the  number 
€3t  people  that  were  on  the  island,  and  doubt** 
leas  you  learned  it  from  Arrowhead.^ 

*^  Arrowhead  know,*'  answered  June,  hold* 
ing  up  six  fingers,  to  indicate  the  number  of 
the  men.  "All  red  men  know.  Fbiur  lose 
scalp  already ;  two  got  'em,  yet,"  "   •  i^  J 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  June;  the  hbrtM 
thought  curdles  my  blood.  Your  people  can- 
not know  that  I  am  alone  in  the  blockhoMe,- 


(( 
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but  may  fancy  my  uncle  and  the  Quartern- 
master  with  me,  and  may  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, in  order  to  dislodge  them.  They  tell 
me  that  fire  is  the  great  danger  to  such 
places.*" 

^'  No  bum  blockhouse/'  said  June,  quietly. 

^*  You  cannot  know  that,  my  good  June, 
and  I  have  no  means  to  keep  them  off.^ 

**  No  burn  blockhouse.  Blockhouse  good ; 
got  no  scalp." 

*^  But  tell  me  why,  June ;  I  fear  they  will 
bum  it.**' 

**  Blockhouse  wet — much  rain — logs  gt-een 
— no  bum  easy.  Red  man  know  it — fine  t^ing 
— then  no  burn  it  to  teU  Yengeese  that  Iro^ 
quois  been  here.  Fader  come  back»  miss 
blockhouse,  no  found.  No,  no;  Indian  too 
much  cunning ;  no  touch  any  thing." 

*^  I  understand  you,  June,  and  hope  your 
prediction  may  be  true ;  for  as  regards  my 
dear  father,  should  he  escape — perhaps  he  is 
already  dead,  or  captured,  June  ?*' 

"  No  touch  fader— don*t  know  where  he 
gone  --^  water  got  no  trail  —  red  man  can't 


ftiUflnw;  li^>^Jb«MD  jhhrfclwfi 
eiM4:<jBi(:i>ajicalp3n  ^Immuum  alb 

Mmbel  fdt  uneasy  at  the  glance  of 
dark  jB^^KUf  iAii^iftmA  Urn  v*$miAkttk(km 
sant  surmise  arose  tlMdi^u^Clcfaeiif■liMlrflfe 
endeavouring  to  4i8Wter  41  fiwA  thsii'li^lit 
be  useful  to  her  owtt  people,.  «hi|e^it>(iHMU 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  lier.  paihal  aadUus 
narty*  She  was  about  .to  make  mil'irtfmmt 
anawer,  wheft  a  heaTy  push  at  the  vMtMrydaet 
suddenly  dreir  aU  her  tfaoughtB-.Co'rttfa^piib^ 
mediate  danger.        .  rry.i 

..  ^*  They  come  V  she  exclaimed<««^^  pethapif 
June,  it  is  my  uncle,  or  the  Quarter-Ha8tM% 
I  cannot  keep  out  even  Mr.  Muir  at  a  moment 
Uke  this.'' 

^^  Why  no  look ;  plenty  loop-hole,  mad^'  por- 
pose." 

Mabel  took  the  hint,   and  going  to  one  of 
the  downward  loops,  that  had  been  cut  through 
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the  logs  in  the  part  that  oTerhung  the  base- 
ment, she  cautiously  raised  the  little  block 
that  ordinarily  filled  the  small  hole,  and  caught 
a  glance  at  what  was  fMssing  at  the  door. 
The  start  and  changing  countenance  told  her 
companion  that  some  of  her  own  people  were 
below. 

^*  Red  man,**^  said  June,  lifting  a  finger  in 
admonition  to  be  prudent. 

*^  Four ;  and  horrible  in  their  paint  and 
bloody  trophies.     Arrowhead  is  among  them.*" 

June  had  moved  to  a  corner,  where  sereral 
spare  rifles  had  been  deposited,  and  had  al- 
ready taken  one  into  her  hand,  when  the  name 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  arrest  her  moTe- 
ments.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  however, 
for  she  immediately  went  to  the  loop,  and 
was  about  to  thrust  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
through  it,  when  a  feeling  of  natural  aversion 
induced  Mabel  to  seize  her  arm. 

**  No,  no,  no  !.  June^^*"  said  the  latter ;  *^  not 
against  your  own  husband,  though  my  life  be 
tlie  penalty •'*^ 

"  No  hurt  Arrowhead,^  returned  June,  with 

VOL.  III.  K 
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»  sUgbt  sbttidder;  ^  M^  9iiiftf ^fcdf'y«»1Jl^iU. 

June,  Atld  BO  loiiger  iqpiM^'4t.^^imiV<<iMlr 
thrust  the  munfe  <rf  tte'iflh^'tllMti^^k 
loot>Jiole;  and  taking  tiMlblaik^liiMflWM^ 
to  attract  attention,  dile  t*£dl^  ^  tte  "taniift; 
The  piece  had  no  soonar  him4kttil$ggiii'ibm 
Mabd  reproached  binr  Mend,  itif"  4»^m»f 
act  that  was  intended  to  serve  hel*.      *  "(-'*  ^i' 

**You  declared  it  was  not  your  intcMktai 
to  fire,"^  she  said,  ^  and  you  may  htvv^'  de- 
stroyed your  own  husband.^  .  i  -  j  • .  * 

**  All  run  away  before  I  fire^**  i«iumed 
June  laughingi  and  going  to  another  loop'^to 
watch  the  movements  of  her  friendsy  laughing 
still  heartier,  '*  See !  get  cover— evety  Irar- 
rior.  Think  Salt-water  and  Quarter-Maaftifcr 
here.     Take  good  care  now.^ 

'*  Heaven  be  praised !  And  now,  JVine,  I 
may  hope  for  a  little  time  to  compote  my 
thoughts  to  prayer,  that  I  may  not  die'  Uke 
Jennie,  thinking  only  of  life  and  the-tbklgs 
of  the  world.*" 
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June  laid  aside  the  rifle»  and  came  and 
seated  herself  near  the  box  on  which  Mabel 
bad  sunk)  under  that  physical  reaction  which 
accompanies  joj  as  well  as  sorrow.  She  looked 
steadily  in  our  heroine^s  face,  and  the  latter 
thought  that  her  countenance  had  an  expres- 
sion of  severity  mingled  with  its  concern. 

*^  Arrowhead  great  warrior,"  said  the  Tus- 
carora'a  wife.  *^  All  the  girls  of  tribe  look 
at  him  much.  The  pale-face  beauty  has  eyes 
too?^' 

'^  June  I  —  what  do  these  words  •—  that  look 
imply  ?  what  would  you  say  ?'*^ 

**  Why  you  so  'fraid  June  shoot  Arrow- 
head?" 

«<  Would  it  not  have  been  horrible  to  see  a 

wife  destroy  her  own  husband  ?      No,  June, 

rather  would  I  have  died  myself." 

Very  sure,  dat  all  ?  " 

That  was  all,  June,  as  God  is  my  judge 

—  and   surely   that   was    enough.      No,   no  ! 

there  has  been  sufficient  horrors  to-day,  without 

increasing  them  by  an   act  like  this.     What 

other  motive  can  you  suspect  ?" 

e2         " 
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fool^ah,.  Arrowh^  ffn^fiiclfK^/fmlolvsk^ 
round  him.  Talk  .qf  |^^J,f^ljf  jp^ 
sleep,    Qf)^chie(Ukej^ 

"Cana  ohief  po8ie^.m<if^,j;^.^ 
June,aw>ngyo^rp^le?*.,^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^„^  ^| 

*«  Have  a^  many  9^  ^  f»i^  jc^  ^l^^'lff^Jqir 
ter  marry  often.  Arrowhead  got  onlj^ipf 
nowf  but  he  look  tq^  .q^pcji^  ffBC^.1fw^«i^ 
talk  too  much  of  pale^fiEice  girL*      . 

Mabel  was  conscious  of  this  fact,  which  had 
distressed  her  not  a  little,  in  the  CQUifse  of  their 
journey ;  but  it  shocked  her  to  hear  this  allu- 
sion, coming  as  it  did,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wife  herself.  She  knew  that  habit  and  opinions 
made  great  differences  in  such  matters ;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  pain  and  mortification  she  ez^ 
.perienced  at  being  the  unwilUng  rival  of  a  wife, 
sbe  felt  an  apprehension  that  jealousy  would  be 
but  an  equivocal  guarantee  for  her  personal 
safety,  in  her  present  Situation.  A  cl<»9ef';lQol{^ 
at  June,  however,  reassured  her ;  for  while  it 
was  easy  to  trace  in  the  unpractised  features  9^ 
this  unsophisticated  being,  the  pain  o(  blighted 
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affections,  no  distrust  could  have  tortured  the 
earnest  expression  of  her  honest  countenance 
into  that  of  treachery  or  hate. 

"  You  will  not  betray  me,  June?**  Mabel  said, 
pressing  the  other^s  hand,  and  yielding  to  an 
impulse  of  generous  confidence.     **  You   will- 
not  give  up  one  of  your  own  sex  to  the  toma- 
hawk ?^ 

"  No  tomahawk  touch  you.     Arrowhead  no 
let  ''em.     If  June  must  have  sister-wife,  love  to. 
have  you.**' 

"  No,  June ;  my  religion,  my  feelings,  both 
forbid  it ;  and,  if  I  could  be  the  wife  of  an  In- 
dian at  all,  I  would  never  take  the  place  that 
is  yours,  in  a  wigwam." 

June  made  no  answer,  but  she  looked  grati- 
fied, and  even  grateful.  She  knew  that  few, 
perhaps  no  Indian  girl,  within  the  circle  of 
Arrowhead's  acquaintance,  could  compare  with 
herself  in  personal  attractions;  and  though  it 
might  suit  her  husband  to  marry  a  dozen  wives, 
she  knew  of  no  one,  beside  Mabel,  whose  in- 
fluence  she  could  really  dread.  So  keen  an 
interest,  however,  had  she  taken  in  the  beauty. 
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deness  bT  bur  h^^ini!^  t£iil'^ 
to  chiU  tti^  feeUD^'UWM^  IMS'ilJibift 
to  that  iDterM;  attd;'  ttntf(&r'(tt'4W^i^f^ 
fluence,  had  actuaUy  ^  'M  flf'tti^ftdMP 
of  the  incentives  thiit  liitf  f nWUF  itiP'taFMBi 
80  much,  in  order  to  A^  m  !ii{i^^llaiy4^ 
from  the  consequences  of  the  attack  thRflPflid4k 
well  knew  was  about  to  't4k«*j>U''^lU'ilWd, 
June,  with  a  wife^s  keenness  bf  t)eiid^dri;'hia 
detected  Arrowhead'*s  admiration  of  Mabel  vitkid 
instead  of  feeling  that  harrowing  jealous]^  tMt 
might  have  rendered  her  rival  hateftil,  aa  wotdd 
have  been  apt  to  be  the  case  with  a  wofman  un- 
accustomed to  defer  to  the  superior  rigfatt  of 
the  lordly  sex,  she  had  studied  the  looks  knd 
character  of  the  pale-face  beauty,  until;  meet* 
ing  with  nothing  to  repel  her  own  feelings,  iMt 
everything  to  encourage  them,  she  had  got  to 
entertain  an  admiration  and  love  for  her; 'which, 
though  certainly  very  diffisrent,  wasscartely 
less  strong  than  that  of  her  husband's.     ADhow^ 
head  himself  had  sent  her  to  warn  Mabel' of  the 
coming  danger,  though  he  was  ignorant  that 


she  had  stoI«|i  upon  the  island,  in  the  rear  of 
the  assailants,  fai4  was  now  intrenched  in  the 
citadel  along  with  the  object  of  their  joii^t  care. 
On  the  contrary)  he  supposed,  as  his  wife  bad 
said,  that  Cap  and  Muir  were  in  the  block- 
bouse  with  Mabel,  and  that  the  attempt  to  re* 
pel  him  and  his  companions  bad  been  made  by 
the  men. 

"  June  sorry  *  the  Lily,^^  for  so  the  Indian, 
in  her  poetical  language,  had  named  our  he- 
roine — "  June  sorry  the  Lily  no  marry  Ar- 
rowhead. His  wigwam  big,  and  a  great  chief 
must  get  wivQs  enough  to  fill  it." 

<'  I  thank  you,  June^  for  this  preference, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  notions  of  us 
white  women,"  returned  Mabel,  smiling  in  spite 
of  the  fearful  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed ;  **  but  I  may  not,  probably  never  shall, 
marry  at  all.*^ 

*^  Must  have  good  husband,"^  said  June ; 
**  marry  £au-douce,  if  don  ^t  like  Arrow- 
head." 

^^  June  I  this  is  not  a  fit  sul^ect  for  a  girl  who 
scarcely  knows  if  she  is  to  live  another  hour, 
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*<Gbn7ou?>^wttl4^fwt«oiii4t<4ftf  diii 
ibryou  tvWaMn  ootMi  «lh|ifl|>«1<  ft»^ 
mamkmama  to"  tfa»  i»Mto<r>tiatTHiWH  JtKf 
be  plMMd  ttf  ind  «' wtMli' «i»<tt»<lhrfB^ 
witktben?"  -•■'•*^    nablor.  .«  r* 

AU  thu  Mabdl  akittd-  la  Mj^d'  W>n<iif><liiii 
fesring  that  the  answer  nright'  Hotlie'  iM  dhe 
wished.  She  had  thought  it  extnordinaiy 
that  June  should  be  of  the  purty,  and»  iiiipko> 
bable  as  it  seemed,  she  had  fancied  that  the 
woman  had  covertly  followed  the  Iro<|U€i8  in 
her  own  canoe,  and  had  got  in  their  advance, 
merely  to  give  her  the  notice  which  had,  pro* 
baUy»  saved  her  life*  But  in  ail  this  she  was 
mistaken,  as  June,  in  her  imperfect  manner, 
now  found  means  to  let  her  know. 

Arrowhead,  though  a  chief,  was  in  disgnusa 
with  his  own  people,  and  was  acting  with  the 
Iroquoisi  temporarily,  though  with  a  perfect 
understanding.  He  had  a  wigwam,  it  is  true, 
but  was  seldom  in  it ;  feigning  friendship  for 
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tb«  English)  he,|)ad  pasAed  the  Euoimfer  ofttcnsb* 
bly  in  tb^ir :  ««trvice»  ichile  he  was^  in  ^tmtb^ 
acting  for  the  French,  and  his  wife  jtrar^eyed 
wil^h  him  in  \a»  many  migifations,  most,  of  the 
distance^/  being,  passed  oyer  in  canoes*.  InttiA 
word,  b^r  jM-eseiice  was  do  secret,  her  Jn^sbaad 
sisldqD).  moving  without '  her.  Enough  ofiihuf 
to  embolden  Mabel  to  wish  that  her  fntnd 
™fi^^  go  out^  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  unde, 
did  June  succeed  in  letting  the  other  kaow;' 
and  it  was  soon  settled  between  them,  that  thwf 
Indian  woman  should  quit  theUiockhoiMe.wit& 
that  object)  the  moment  a  &vourable  appot^jmd 
nity  offered.  i  ••**' 

They  first  «jiamined  the  island,  aathotfOUgMy^* 
as  their  position  would  allow,  flrom  the  diflTeriM^ 
loops,  and  found  that  its  conquerdn  were'!|9¥#^ 
paring  for  a  feast,  having  seised'  upon  the  "jMf^ 
visions  of  the  English  and  rifled  th<^  hilts:' 
Most  of  the  stores  were  in. the  blockholHM  ^  But 
enough  were  found  outside,  to  reward  the  Th^ 
dians  for  an  attack  that  had  been  attended;  by 
so*  Uttle  risL  A  party  bad  already  rebioVlfd 
the  dead  bodies,  and  Mabel  saw  that  thehr  arnis 

£  5 
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H)m''GciwkM  III  M'pBe^iOk^ 

for  the   banquet*    June   suggctlad    iiwip^ff 

Mmy  kfgfas  H^bi&  M  ^mKmM&ompim^ 

theihtelvev,  wer«  ckhMaJfHW>«  iSlUitbpiM 

eitti^  buried,  oi^bMM^Utf'iirttiiM^ 

of  tbe  mora  ptdmiitettt  iMfrteygjfaliiyi^ 

however,  were dhturbedifi Mtffclifc  thriii4f 
the  cMqueiorft  to  Ittt^^fliiFz^piPQiiKliiA  fli^ 
geant  into  an  ataibtiib,<^'>lfl  VttqiiJu'tWM 

made  her  companion  dbnerveb  MinFifei>lK  trile{f  a 
look-out,  as  she  said,  to  gtve  tibiely  ^aoties'lif 
4he  approach  of  any  boat,  although'  the^'d^ 
parture  of  the  expedition  betiig* '  m^-  redto, 
nothing  but  some  unexpected  «^ve«it'W6idd'>be 
likely  to  bring  it  back  so  soon.  There  :did^,n6t 
appear  to  be  any  intention  to  attack  the  Mode* 
house  immediately  ;  but  every  indkatkBii  as 
understood  by  June,  rather  showed  tlmt  ^it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Indians  16  kee[^Mt 
besieged  until  the  return  of  the  BergeaAt'^s 
party,  lest  the  signs  of  an  assault  shoukt'gfiHre 
a  warning  to  eyes  as  practised  as  tbdae'^of 
Pathfinder.  The  boat,  however,  hiad  Men 
secured  and  was  removed  to   the  spol'wiHare 
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the  canoes  pf  tb^  Imdiang  were  hid  in  the 
bushie& 

June  Doif.aDDQupced  her  intentioQ  to  join  Jher 
A*ienda«  the  Qioqoent  being  particularly  favour- 
able for  her  to  qiiit  the  blockhouse^  Mabel 
felt  some  distrust  as  they  descended  the  ladder ; 
but,  at  the  next  instant,  she  was  ashamed  of 
the  feeling,  as  unjust  to  her  companion,  and 
unworthy  of  hersdf,  and,  by  the  time  they 
both  stood  on  the  ground,  her  confidence  was 
restored.  The  process  of  unbarring  the  door 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution;  and 
when  the  last  bar  was  ready  to  be  turned,  June 
took  her  station  near  the  spot  where  the  open- 
ing must  necessarily  be*  The  bar  was  just 
turned  free  of  the  lu'acketsy  the  door  was 
opened  merely  wide  enough  to  allow  her  body 
to  pass,  and  June  glided  throij^h  the  space. 
Mabel  closed  the  door  again,  with  a  convulsiye 
movement;  and,  as  the  bar  turned,  into  its 
place,  her  heart  beat  audibly.  She  then  felt 
secure;  and  the  two  other  bars  were  turned 
down  in  a  more  deliberate  manner.  When  all 
was  fast  again,  she  ascended  to  the  first  floor. 
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was  going. oo  witboiitl».i.   jdgils  woH    o  sbc^jf^ 

LoDg»4UMl  .painfttliy' 
ed,  dufug'irhidi  MaklJiidr. 
from  June.  Slw  hmrd  lihcpcjfflrmtHliiatMn 
vages,  for  liquor  htAcuri&i^tAmkht^amii^fkib 
bouiids  of  preoaudoB  ;>  •  ofi'fcawliwllpoa— ^||hi 
giwipaei  of  their  mad  otgwa^'lhiilgliiHiai  Mw^l 
and,  at  all  timet,  was  ooaadbtfs  gfcllirfiiHaiiy 
presenoe^  by  sounds  and  sigbts  that  WMUilMi 
chilled  the  blood  of  one  who  bad  not  ao  latdjF  . 
witnessed  scenes  so  much  more  terribla»  TiOh 
ward  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  fanoied  she 
saw  a  white  man  on  the  island,  though  his 
dress  and  wild  appearance  at  first  made  her 
take  him  for  a  newly  arrived  savage.  A  view 
of  his  face,  although  it  was  swarthy  naturally, 
and  much  darkened  by  exposure,  left  no  doubt 
that  her  conjecture  was  true;  and  she  felt  as  if 
there  was  now  one  of  a  species  more  like  her 
own  present,  and  one  to  whom  she  might  ap» 
peal  for  succour  in  the  last  emergency.  Mabd 
little  knew,  alas !  how  small  was  the  influenoe 
exercised    by   the   whites    over    their    savage 
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alHes,  wben  the  kfter  KmI  begun  to  tasce*  bf 
blood;  or  how  slight,  ind^ed^-was  the  ditposi*- 
tion  to  divert  tfaeiD  fSrom  their  cruelties..  ■" 

The  day  seemed  a  moHth  by  MabeFs  coiii^ 
putation,  and  the  only  part  of  it  that  did  not 
drag  were  the  minutes  spent  in  prayer.  She 
had  recourse  to  thk  relief  from  time  to  timei 
and  at  each  effort,  she  found  her  spirit  firavetv 
her  mind  more  tranquil,  and  her  tendency  to 
resignation  more  confirmed*  She  understood 
the  reasoning  of  June,  and  belieyed  it  highly 
probable  that  the  blockhouse  would  be  1^ 
unmolested  until  the  return  of  her  father,  -in 
order  to  entice  him  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
she  felt  much  less  apprdieusion  of  immediate 
danger  in  consequence;  but  the  future  offered 
little  ground  of  hope,  and  her  thoughts  bad 
already  b^un  to  calculate  the  chances  of  het 
captivity.  At  such  moments^  Arrowhead  and' 
his  offensive  admiration  filled  a  prominent  pte^fe 
in  the  back-ground :  for  our  heroine  well  knew 
that  the  Indians  usually  carried  off  to  their 
villages,  for  the  purposes  of  adoption,  such 
captives  as  they  did  not  slay ;  and  that  many 
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ineUnces  hsd  occurred  in  which  indivMualtil 
her  ses  had  passed  tlie  remainder  of  their  livQI 
ill    the   wigwams   of  their  coaquerors-     Sucj^fl 
thoughts  an  these  invariably  drove  her  to  hv4 
knees  and  to  her  prayers. 

While  the  light  lasted  the  situation  of  o 
heroine  was  sufliciently  alarming;  but  as  1 
shades  of  evening  gradually  gathered  over  tktfM 
inland,  it  became  fearfully  appalling.  By  tU|t,a 
time  the  savages  had  wrought  themselves  up  It 
tile  point  of  fury,  for  they  bad:  poasewwd i l^jH'ft' 
selves  of  all  the  liquor  of  the  Miof^Hwk-i'utm^ 
tlieir  outcrin  and  gesticulatioBBime,iAaiB!flf 
nieii  truly  poasesKd  by  evil  sjAita.  Ii^dlf(4^ 
^brts  of  their  Frent^  leader  to  reatraMF^lMrt 
vere  entirely  iruitless,  and  be  had  iriadjr  jrftfe 
drawn  to  aa  adjacent  uland,  where  he-bad^m 
Mit  of  bivotiac,  that  be  intght  keep  at  ac  Mfc 
distance  fivim  friends  bo  apt  to  run  into«iaaan» 
Before  quitting  the  qx>t,  however*  this  oAm^ 
at  great  ri^  to  his  own  life,  had  sucoeeded:  JK 
nctingaishing  the  fire,  and  in  Mcuring  thrf^irdk 
nary  means  to  relight  iL  This  preoautida  be 
look  lest  the  Indians  should  btira  the  hliijn 
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lK>i}«e^  the  preserviKioti  df  whkh  was  ntceUBXj 
to  the  Buceess  ^  his  future  pkms^  He  would 
gladly  bav^  removed  all  the  arms  also,  but  thi^ 
be  found  impfacticable,  tbe  warriors  olingiil^ 
to  their  knives  and  tomahawks  with  the  teni^ 
city  of  men  who  regarded  a  point  of  honour  as 
long  as  a  faculty  was  left ;  and  to  carry  off  the 
rifles,  and  leave  behind  him  the  very  weapons 
that  were  generally  used  on  such  occasions, 
would  have  been  an  idle  expedient.  The  ex- 
tinguishing  of  the  fire  proved  to  be  the  most 
prudent  measure;  for  no  sooner  was  the  officer-s 
back  turned)  than  one  of  the  warriors  in  fact 
proposed  to  fire  the  blockhouse*  Arrowhead 
had  also  withdrawn  from  the  gK>up  of  drunk- 
ards, as  soon  as  he  found  that  they  were  losing 
their  senses ;  and  had  taken  possession  of  a  hat» 
where  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  straw,  and 
sought  the  rest  that  two  wakeful  and  watdb- 
ftd  nights  had  rendered  necessary.  It  followed 
that  no  one  was  left  among  the  Indians  to  care 
for  Mabel,  if  indeed  any  knew  of  her  existence 
at  all;  and  the  proposal  of  the  drunkard  was 
received  with  yells  of  delight  by  eight  or  ten 
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more,  as  mucii  intoxicated  and  babttoallyt-a 

brutal  as  hiin>:elf. 

This    was    the    fearful    lUonimt   for  Mai 
The  lodiana,  in  their  present  conditicm,  wcrtlj 
reckless   of   any    rifles    that    the    blockbauMTI 
might  hold,  though  thoy  did  retain  ditn  r«ooWl 
lections  of  its  containing  Hvipg  bcingst  an  a 
tional  incentive  to  their  enterprise;  and  chejjal 
approacht-d  its  base  whooping  and  leaping  fike  I 
demons.     As  yet  they  were  excited,  not  c 
come,  by  thetiqaor  iiunf'hiAJiTmA.B 
altenpt  was  mack  at  tfee  do^jl'mgamaiimiMt' 
they  raa  hi  a  body;  bKt>4lie'  aoUB  AvdMuta^ 
wbidi  was  built  «atifldiy  of  log^i  diiSeftndi^ 
eSbrta.  .Tiw  rasb-^-a-bvnAndviMspaBdbiUliB 
aama-  ofaJMt   would,  ban  bccB  ocrieiK'i.dQ'hbl 
Habd,  liowe?n««lid  aotJiDotr;^<iBid4ng^  himf 
saefDcd  to  leap  iolD 'Iter^immth  JWl^bsBtHlkea 
heavy  sltoek  at  irirli  rnlmanil  rrffnini     rti  kiigihiji 
wfa«  ibe  found  tliab  th»  <dobriKtiitMt  lM§ak> 
asaacka'asif-it  werttif  BtBaef<atitfan>4rtnUUgii 
nor  yieUingv  and  only  bctntyii^g.-fiB  ^vtdifcifl^ 
a  part- of  the  wali  I^  nUding-^wticdhlaUtitoe 
heavy  binges,   ber  courage 'knifed, i«nii3dl^ 
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seized  the  Smi  tDonmml  of  « <oesBation  to  look 
down  through  the  loop,  in  ord^r  ilpombl0t<» 
learn  tber  .ctttesi  of  her^  cbnger.  A  ■'  sUeAce, 
for  whiob-sf.was  ;Dot  easj  to  aocountv  eitimo- 
lated  ker  cdrioaty ;:  for  ootbing  is  so  alarming 
to  those  itfho:  are  OMisciods  of  the  preeeiioeof 
imnriiient  danger,  as  to  be  unable  to  trace  its 
approach. 

Mabel  fonnd  that  .two  or  three  of  the  Iro* 
quois  had  been  raking  the  embers,  where  they 
had  found  a  few  small  coals^  and  with  these  they 
were  endesfrouring  to  light  a  fir&  The  interest 
with  which  they  laboured,  tbehope  of  destroy*' 
ing,  and  the  force  of  bidiit^  ensUed  them  to 
act  intelligently  and  in  unison,  so  long  as  tbcis 
fell  object  was  kept  in  view.  A  white  man 
would  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  light 
a  fire  in  despair,  with  coalb  that  :cama  ont  of 
the  ashes  resembling  sparks ;  but  these  dildren 
of  the  forest  had  many  expedients  that  were 
unknown  to  civilisation*  By  the  aid  of  a  few 
dry  leaves,  which  they  alone  knew  where  to 
seek,  a  blaze  was  finally  kindled^  and  then  the 
addition  of  a  few  light  sticks  made  sure  of  the 
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door,  and  ai  sIia  ;impa|»oA  jgpffaKf  i||^  ^ 
proooediagt,  die  fair  tfcff  »wlgl|rig#>t  AaiiliB 
dart  from  braodi  to4ffWfi)^F«#^i>^^ 
pile  was  orackiiig  and  ^PPPPWgfOT^i§iWrtl 
blase.  The  Indiaos  now  gayet%3|d^^0  iiHIllJI 
and  returned  to  their  wmp>ffiyit^,jn^jip^ 
that  the  work  of  destruction  waa  pomnKw^ 
Mabel  remained  looking  down,  acarcdy  able 
to  tear  herself  away  from  the  spot^  so  jntentt 
and  engrossing  was  the  interest  she  feU  in  the 
progress  of  the  fire.  As  the  pile  .kmdlid 
throughout,  however^  the  flames  moMnted,  ua- 
til  they  flashed  so  near  her  eyes,  as  to  com* 
pel  her  to  retreat.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  to  which  ahe  had 
retired  in  h^  alarm,  a  forked  stream  shot 
up  through  the  loop-hole,  the  lid  of  which  she 
had  left  open,  and  illuminated  the  rude  iqpart* 
ment,  with  Mabel  and  her  desolatiocL  .  Ow 
heroine  now  naturally  enough  supposed  itbat 
her  hour  was  come ;   for  the  door,  the  only 
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means  of  fetmlt,  had  been  blocked  up  by  the 
brush  and  fire  with  hellish  ingeiraity,  and  sh6 
addressed  herself,  as  she  believed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  her  Maker  in  prayer.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  for  more  than  a  minute  her  spirit 
was  abstracted  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  world 
too  strongly  divided  her  feelings  to  be  alto- 
gether suppressed ;  and  when  they  involun^ 
tarily  opened  again,  she  perceived  that  the 
streak  of  flame  was  no  longer  flaring  in  the 
room,  though  the  wood  around  the  little  aper- 
ture had  kindled,  and  the  blaze  was  slowly 
mounting  under  the  impulsion  of  a  current  of 
air  that  sucked  inward.  A  barrel  oi  water 
stood  in  a  comer ;  and  Mabel,  acting  more  by 
instinct  than  by  reason,  caught  up  a  vessel, 
filled  it,  and  pouring  it  on  the  wood  with  a 
trembling  hand,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
fire,  at  that  particular  spot.  The  smoke  pre- 
vented her  from  looking  down  again,  for  a 
couple  of  minutes;  but  when  she  did,  her 
heart  beat  high  with  delight  and  hope,  at 
finding  that  the  pile  of  blazing  brush  had  been 
overturned  and  scattered,  and  that  water  had 
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wereiadll  Mdldng^  tatttt|ii1Wtoi#li'Hii  ititff^ 

moutlMtt  the  loop.'   ^sWrnif^MOfhrnnd 
a  merdfikl  Pnmdittbtii«|tfi0  Wff^kmm^^^^ 

of  those  grade  pmbetialft&b  ''Aoofimm  hmH 

which  just  moved  thy>*wiisi»c3'fcseiniaif'tH 

^  Who  wishes  to  Mterf-  Is^'h^Mf^ilbtiii 
dear  uncle?*  • '^     *    •    ' 

^^  Salt-water  no  here.  St.  Lawrence  ^a^eeC 
watefi''  was  the  answer.    ^*  Open  quidc ;  want 


to  come  in.** 


The  step  of  Mabel  was  never  lightn%  ot  ber 
movements  more  quick  and  natural^  than  while 
she  was  descending  the  ladder,  and  turning  the 
barS}  for  all  her  motions  were  earnest  awl 
active.  This  time  she  thought  only  of  her 
escape^  and  she  opened  the  door  with  a  rapi- 
dity that  did  not  admit  of  caution.  H^  fijM 
impulse  was  to  rush  into  the  open  air,  fai  the 
blind  hope  of  quitting  the  blockhouse;  but 
June  repulsed  the  attempt,  and  entering,  she 
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coolly  barr^ed  the  door.^aio)  befoceehe  would 
notice  Mabel'^  enger  ^ffoete  to  embrace  her. 

^^ Bless  you!  blea^you!  June,'^  criM  our 
heroiue,  most  fervently ;  **  you  are  sent  by 
Providence  to  be  my  guardian  angd !  ^^ 

/^  No  bug  BO  tight,"  answered  the  Tusca- 
rora .  woman*  f^  Pale^face  woman  ail  ery,  or 
all  laugh.    Jjet  June  fasten  door." 

Mabel  became  more  rational,  and  in  «.jrv 
minutes  the  two  were  again  in  the  upper  room, 
seated  as  before,  hand  in  hand,  all  feeling'  of 
distrust  or  rivalry  between  them  being  ban- 
ished, on  the  one  side  by  the  consdousness  ^of 
favours  received,  and  on  the  other  by  the* goih 
sciousnesB  of  favours  conferred/ 

**  Now  tell  me,  June,''  Mabel  eommenced  as 
soon  aa  abe  bad  given  and  received  one^  warm 
embrace*  ^'  have  you  seen  or  heard  aii^ht  of 
my  poor  uncle  7"^ 

^*  Doi)'t  know.  No  one  see  him^  BO^otte 
hear  him ;  no  one  know  any  t'ing.  8all*waCe)p 
run  intp.  river,  I  t'ink,  for  I  no  find  him* 
Quarter^Master  gone  too.  I  look,  and  look,  and 
look ;  but  no  scje  'em,  one,  t'other,  no  wbere^*^ 
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"  Ulcssed  be  Gud  !  They  mu&l  lisveeecapet 
itiDU^h  the  means  are  not  known  to  us.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  Freuchman  un  th«  Jalnnd, 
June." 

"  Yes:  French  captain  come,  but  he  go 
away,  too.     Plenty  of  Indiao  on  iHlmul." 

"  Oh  1  June,  June,  are  there  no  meaoit  to 
prevent  my  beloved  father  from  iaUing  into  the 
hauds  uf  hifi  enemies  P" 

"  litin't  know;  t'ink  dat  warriors  wait  in 
aiubu&h ,  and  Yengeese  must  lose  acal^"-  r 

"  Surely,  surely,  June,  y4>u,vb<)  h«ire]dMP 
so  much  for  the  daughter,  wiU  not  |»fuM)btp 
help  the  father?" 

"  JJun't    know     fader,     don't     love     fader. 


ar 


^^  iiljr,^ Yctageese '  girl  ?  *  she^  said,  i^  one 
asks  a  question. 

'  "*♦  Gertiinly,  andMas  a  YengeeM^girl,  I  would 
save  my  countrymen  from  slaughter." 

*•  Very  good,  if  can,  June  no  Yengeese ; 
June  TiiBcarora-^got  Tuaoarora  husband  — 
Tustiarora  heart  ^-  Tuscarora  feeling  ^—  all 
over'Tuscarora.  Lily  wouldn't  riin  and  tdl 
French  that  her  fader  was  coming  to  gain 
victory  ?  ** 

**  Perhaps  not,*^  returned  Mabd,  pressing  a 
hand  <n^  a  brain  that  felt  bewildered,  -^  ^  per- 
haps i^ot;  but  you  serve  me,  aid  me  —  hare 
saved  me,  June  I  Why  have  yon  done  this,  if 
you  only  feel  as  a  Tuscarora  ?  ** 

^*  I>ont*t  only  feel  as  Tuscarora ;  feel  as  girl, 
feel  as  squaw.  Love  pretty  Lily,  and  put  it 
in  my  bosom.'^ 

Mabel  melted  into  tears,  and  she  pressed  the 
affectionate  creature  to  her  heart.  It  was  dear 
8  tniHute  before  ^he  could  renew  the  discourse, 
but  then  sh^  succeeded  in  speaking  mor^o^tti. 
IJf^aawl'With  greater  coherence. 

**  Let  me  know  the  worst,  June,^  she  said. 
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**  To-night,  your  people  are  feudiig  ;  what  do 
they  intend  to  do  to-morrow  ?  ** 
*< Don't  know;   afirud  to   aee  Anowhend, 

afraid  to  ask  question;  I'ink  hide  awmy  till 
Yengeese  come  back.* 

'*  Will  they  not  attempt  anything  i^aiail 
the  blockhousfe?  You  ha?e  teen  what  thiy 
can  threaten  if  they  wilL'' 

*'  Too  much  rum.  Arrowhead  sleep,  or  no 
dare ;  French  captain  gone  away,  or  no  dare. 
All  go  to  sleep,  now.**^ 

<*  And  you  think  I  am  safe  for  this  night,  at 
least?" 

^'  Too  much  rum.  If  Lily  like  June^  might 
do*  much  for  her  people." 

**  I  am  like  you,  June,  if  a  wish  to  serve  my 
countrymen  can  make  a  resemblance  with  one 
as  courageous  as  yourself." 

<^  No,  no,  no !  ^'  muttered  June  in  a  low 
voice ;  *^  no  got  heart,  and  June  no  let  you,  if 
had.  June^'s  moder  prisoner  once,  and  warriors 
got  drunk  ;  moder  tomahawked  Vm  alL  Such 
de  way  red-skin  women  do,  when  people  in 
danger  and  want  scalp.^^ 
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*'  You  say  what  is  true,^  returned  Mabel, 
shuddering,  and  unconsciously  dropping  June's 
hand.  ^^  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  neither  the 
strength,  the  courage,  nor  the  will  to  dip  my 
hands  in  blood. ^'^ 

**  T*ink  that  too ;  then  stay  where  you  be — 
blockhouse  good  —  got  no  scalp* 

**  You  believe,  then,  that  I  am  safe  here^ 
at  least  until  my  father  and  his  people  re- 
turn?'' 

*^Know  so.  No  dare  touch  blockhouse  in 
morning.  Hark  !  all  still  now — drink  rum  till 
head  fall  down,  and  sleep  like  log.'' 

*^  Might  I  not  escape  ?  Are  there  not  se- 
veral canoes  on  the  island  ? — might  I  not  get 
one,  and  go  and  give  my  father  notice  of  what 
has  happened." 

*^  Know  how  to  paddle  ? "  demanded  June, 
glancing  her  eye  furtively  at  her  companion. 

"  Not  so  -  well  as  yourself,  perhaps ;  but 
enough  to  get  out  of  sight  before  morning." 

"  What  do  then  ?  —  couldn't  paddle  six  — 
ten  —  eight  mile  I " 

*^  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  do  much  to  warn 
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n^ifiiAcr^  ^miiibe  ^bMiM  MUkMtai-  ai4li 
all  the  rest,  of  the  danger  th^  &f  iUhMuii  mib 

"^  All  like  iOmwkt^hmmiAm^y^dm^mf 
like  kiflv  nay,  loTetMivtfiyoB>lril/<m<i>ii» 
heflrll-  ^    o  yMM-f^iq  Jaomsvaif  r-wft 

^  No  Hke  iiimi  imfiraHs^TiiVewfoai  Mfclng 
too  good  eye^too  tnnchvl^fc4iilP  lliii|iulrfi 
and  Jonela  peoph;  '  ItoatKiJWftBri  Ullp  # 
can.**  "^  ^  ^^no  ^«n 

*<  And  I  must  save  it,  if  I  cJEm,  '$^1»^  In 
this  respect,  then,  we  are  opposed  tbekch»o<bifH 
I  will  go  and  find  a  canoe  the  instant  lthfty<llie^ 
all  asleep,  and  quit  the  island/*  \.>rfl'7? 

^^  No  can  —  June  wonH  let  you.  Call  iitoc<i 
rowhead.''  '  M 

''June!  you  would  not  betiAy  1ne*^y0tf= 
could  not  give  me  up,  after  all  you  have  ddOi^ 
forme?**  :     o- 

^  Just  so,**  returned  June^  matdtig  ^n  bacsk^ 
ward  gesture  with  her  hand,  and  speakii^  yfMf 
a  warmth  and  earnestness  Mabel  fand  never 
witnessed  in  her  before.  ''  Call  Arrow  head  iri 
loud  voice.    One  call  from  wife^  wake  a  warfioi  * 
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up.  June  no  let  Lily  help  enemy  •-«  no  let  Iqh 
dian  hurt  Lily •'^  :    ' 

"  I  understand  you,  June^  and  feel  the  na- 
ture and  justice  of  your  sentiments ;  and,  after 
aU|  it  were  better  that  I  should  remain  here, 
for  I  have  most  probably  overrated  my  strength. 
But,  tell  me  one  thing:  if  my  uncle  comes  in 
the  night,  and  asks  to  be  admitted,  you  will 
let  me  open  the  door  of  the  blockhouse  that  be 
may  enter." 

<^  Sartain  —  he  prisoner  here,  and  June  like 
prisoner  better  than  scalp;  scalp  good  for 
honour,  prisoner  good  for  feeling.  But  Salt- 
water hide  so  close,  he  don^t  know  where  he  be, 
himself.'^ 

Here  June  laughed,  in  her  girlish  mirthful 
way,  for  to  her,  scenes  of  violence  were  too 
familiar  to  leave  impressions  sufficiently  deep 
to  change  her  natural  character.  A  long  and 
discursive  dialogue  now  followed,  in  which 
Mabel  endeavoured  to  obtain  clearer  notions  of 
her  actual  situation,  under  a  faint  hope  that 
she  might  possibly  be  enabled  to  turn  some  of 
the  facts  she  thus  learned,  to  advantage.    June 
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answered  all  her  interrogatories,  simply,  but 
with  a  caution  which  showed  she  fully  distiof 
guished  between  that  which  was  immateri 
aiid  that  which  might  endanger  the  safety, 
embarrass  the  future  operations  of  her  frier 
Our  heroine  was  incapable  of  making  f 
tempt  to  entrap  her  companion,  though  t 
plainly  perceived,  that,  could  she  have  i 
guilty  of  the  meanness,  she  would  have  founi 
the  undertaking  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
June,  however,  was  not  required  to  exeraae 
more  than  a  discreet  discnminatioa  about  what 
■ke  revealed ;  and  the  substance  of  tbe  iatar- 
DMlMQ  she  gave,  may  be  summed  up  as  fii^ 
lows. 

.Arrowhead  had  long  been  in  commuiiicatioD 
irith  the  FrcDch,  though  this  was  tbe  first  o^ 
casion  od  which  he  had  ever,  entirely,  throva 
aside  the. mask.  He  no  lotiger  ioteoded  to 
trust  .hioDBelf  among  the  English,  for  he  had 
discovered  traces  of  distrust,  psrticularty  in 
'PAthfinder ;  and  with  Indian  bravado,  he  now 
rather  wished  to  blazon  than  tO'  conceal  htt 
treMhery.    He  bad  led  the  party  of  wartiors. 
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in  the  attack  on  the  island^  subject^  howeirery 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Frenchman  who  hfl» 
been  mentioned^  though  June  declined  saying: 
whether  he  had  been  the  means  of  diseoivering 
the  position  of  a  places  that  bad  been  thought 
to  be  8o  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
or  not.  On  tins  point,  she  would  say  nothing ; 
but  she  admitted  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  watching  the  departure  of  the  Scud,  at 
the  time  they  were  overtaken,  and  captured  i^ 
the  cutter*  The  French  had  obtained  their  in- 
formation of  the  precise  position  of  the  statioo, 
but  very  recently ;  and  Mabel  felt  a  pang,  like 
that  of  some  sharp  instrument^  piercing  ber 
heart,  when  she  thought  that  there  were  covert 
allusions  of  the  Indian  woman,  which  would 
convey  the  meaning  that  the  intelligenoe  had 
come  from  a  pale  face,  in  the  employment  of 
Duncan  of  Lundie.  Thi*  was  intimated,  bow- 
ever,  rather  than  said;  and  when  Mabel  bad 
time  to  reflect  on  her  companion's  words,  and 
to  remember  how  sententious  and  brief  ber 
periods  were,  she  found  room  to  hope  that  she 
had  misunderstood  her,  and  that  Jasper  West- 
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cm  woulcl  yet  coine  out  of  tbc  ■An-,  frtri 

from  everr  iDJurioci  nnpalBtMB. 

June  did  not  hedtate  to  confts  A«t  Ac 
bad  been  sent  to  the  Maad  to  anerniii  tlie 
preciie  nuniber  uid  tbe  occuptttioBa  of  iImiw 
«ho  bad  been  left  oa  h,  thoagfa  rite  aho  be^ 
Irayed  in  her  jurive  wmy,  that  the  «i^  to  serve 
Mabel  had  induced  her  iirindpatly  to  c8B«nt 
to  came.  In  conseqoeooe  of  her  Tvport,  and 
information  otherwise  obtaiiMd, '  the  ukiiy  •■> 
aware  of  precisely  tbe  foree  that  tdtU  W 
brought  against  them.  They  difr  krie*  Ae 
number  of  men  that  had  gone  with  Sergeant 
Dunham,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  though  they  vere  igoonurt  of 


^fiiii  w]M^  ^Ach,  avoided  sayiag  au^t  that 
might  prove  ipjimrious  to  hep  own  nation.  As 
vespeota  o^h  otber^  there  was  pa:feqt  con- 
fidence; as  regacded  their  respective  people, 
jsntire  fidelity*  June  waa  quite  as  anxious  as 
Mabel  could  be  on  any  other  point  to  know 
where  the  Sergeant  had.  gonei  and  when  he  was 
esqpected  to  return;  but  she  abstoined  from 
putting  the  question,  with  a  delicacy  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  highest  civi*-- 
lisation;  nor  did  she  once  fraobe  any  other 
inquiry  in  a  way  lo  lead  indirectly  to  a  be- 
trayal o£  the  mucb<[esired  information  on  that 
particular  pobt :  though  when  Mabel  of  her 
own  accord  touched  on  any  matter  that 
might  by  possibility  throw  a  light  on  the 
subject,  she  listened  with  an  intentness  that 
almost  suspended  respiration. 

In  this  manner  the  hours  passed  away  un- 
heeded, for  both  were  too  much  interested  to 
think  of  rest.  Nature  asserted  her  rights, 
however,  towards  morning;  and  Mabel  was 
persuaded  to  lie  down  on  one  of  the  straw 
beds  provided  for  the  soldiers,  where  she  soon 
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fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  June  lay  near  her, 
3  quiet  reigned  on  the  whole  island  as  pro- 
found as  if  the  dominioD  of  tba  forest  h«d 
never  been  invaded  by  man. 

When  Mabel  awok^  the  light  of  tbe  sua 
was  streaming  in  through  the  loop-bolcs,  and 
she  found  that  the  day  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced.  June  still  lay  near  her,  sleeping  ai 
trantjiiilly  as  if  she  reposed  on— we  will  not 
say  "  down,"  for  the  superior  dvilintioD  of 
our  own  times  repudiates  the  dmile— but  mi 
a  French  mattress,  and  as  juofbuBdlj  .:W  if 
she  had  never  experienced  ootwetn.  ^ft  mcfr^ 
ments  of  Mabel,  notwithstanding,  aooa  awa- 
kened  one   so  accustomed   to   vigilance;    and 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

What  had  the  Eternall  Maker  need  of  thee, 
The  world  in  his  cootinuall  courae  to  keepe. 
That  doest  all  things  deface  ?  ne  lettest  see 
ITie  beaulie  of  bis  worke  ?     Indeede  io  ileepe, 
The  slouthfull  body  that  doth  love  to  iteepe 
His  lusilesse  limbs,  and  drowne  his  baser  mind, 
Doth  praise  ihee  oft,  aod  oft  from  Stygian  deepe, 
Calles  ihee  his  goddesae,  in  his  enoor  blind. 
And  great  dame  Nature's  hand-maide,  chearing  every  kind. 
Faeru  Queent. 

Tub  tranquillity  of  the  previous  night  was 
not  contradicted  by  the  movements  of  the  day. 
Although  Mabel  and  June  went  to  every  loop- 
hole, not  a  sign  of  the  pretence  of  a  living 
being  on  the  island  was  at  first  to  be  seen, 
themselves  excepted.  There  was  a  smothered 
fire  on  the  spot  where  M'Nab  and  his  com- 
rades had  cooked,  as  if  the  smoke  that  curled 
upwards  from  it  was  intended  as  a  lure  to  the 
absent;  and  all  around  the  huts  had  been  r^ 
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stor^  to  fermcr  ardtk  imd  Mi  I  A^l^'iifc*"'  MJ- 
bd  started  inToloMarity  w^*']ier(>e9«K9il 
Ingth  fdl  on  a  grobp'  (if  tiMlPiiiitff^  dwIHil 
in  the  scarlet  of  the  fi6th»  aeated  mi^ltf  ^gllii 
in  kHingmg  attitacK  bm  ilfiMif  "^Am^  m 
Kstless  aeeurity ;  and  her  bkod  tdttUiP^ilm 
a  second  look,  die  traecd  IM  WifiJBi?fcfs 

andglafeyeyesof  the  dcAd;.''  flM^nnen  4"^ 

• 

near  the  blockhouse^  sO  iiiai>]iid«sdi«»to>Me 

been  overlooked  at  the  first  eager  inqair^  add 
there  was  a  mocking  levity  in  their  postaim 
and  gestures,  for  their  limbs  were  stHRming 
in  different  attitudes,  intended  to  resemUe  Kft^ 
at  which  the  soul  revolted.  Still,  horrible  as 
these  objects  were  to  those  near  enough  to  dis- 
coter  the  frightful  discrepancy  between  tbeir 
assumed  and  their  real  characters,  the  airange* 
ment  had  been  made  with  so  much  art  that  it 
would  have  deceived  a  n^ligent  observer  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  After  care- 
fully examining  the  shores  of  the  island,  June 
pointed  out  to  her  companion  the  fourth  soldiert 
seated,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  water,  ids 
back  fastened  to  a  sapling,  and  holding  a  fish- 
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iDg-rod  Id  his  band.  Tbe  scalpless  heads  were 
covered  with  the  caps,  and  all  appearance  of 
blood  had  been  carefully  washed  from  each 
countenance. 

Mabel  sickened  at  this  sight,  which  not  only 
did  so  much  violence  to  all  her  notions  of  pro- 
priety, but  which  was  in  itself  so  revolting, 
and  so  opposed  to  natural  feeling.  She  with- 
drew to  a  seat,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  apron 
for  several  minutes,  until  a  low  call  from  June 
again  drew  her  to  a  loop-hole.  The  latter 
then  pointed  out  the  body  of  Jennie,  seeming- 
ly standing  in  the  door  of  a  hut,  leaning  for- 
ward as  if  to  look  at  the  group  of  men,  her 
cap  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  her  hand  grasp- 
ing a  broom.  Tbe  distance  was  too  great  to 
distinguish  the  features  very  accurately;  but 
Mabel  fancied  that  the  jaw  had  been  depress- 
ed, as  if  to  distort  the  mouth  into  a  sort  of 
horrible  laugh. 

^^  June !  June !  "  she  exclaimed,  *^  this  ex- 
ceeds all  I  have  ever  heard,  or  imagined  as 
possible,  in  the  treachery  and  artifices  of  your 
peojde.*" 
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"Tuscarora  very  cunning,"  said  June,  in  ft  I 
way  to  show  that  she  rather  approved  of,  thaa  1 
condemned,  the  uses  to  which  the  dead  bodies 
had  been  applied.     "  Do  soldier  no  harm  now 
do  Iroquois  good^  got  the  scalp,  first;    no 
make  bodies  work.     By  and  by,  burn  'em." 

This  speech  told  Mabel  how  far  ahe  wi 
separated  from  her  friend  in  character  ;  and  it  i 
was  several  minutes  before  she  could  again  ad-  ] 
dress  her.  But  this  temporary  averaiott  wm 
lost  on  June,  who  set  about  preparing  thdr 
dmple  breakfast,  in  a  way  to  show  bow  insen- 
sible she  was  to  feelings  in  others,  that  her 
own  habits  taught  ber  to  discard.  Mabd  ale 
Eparingly,  and  her  companion  as  if  ootbing 
had  happened.  Then  they  had  leisure  again 
for  their  thoughts,  and  for  further  surveys  of 
the  island.  Our  heroine,  though  devoured 
with  a  feverish  desire  to  be  always  at  the 
loops,  seldom  went  that  she  did  not  immei^ 
ately  quit  them  in  disgust,  though  compelled 
by  her  apprehensions  to  return  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  called  by  the  rustling  of  leaves,  or 
the  sighing  of  the  wind.     It  was,    indeed>  a 
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solemn  thing,  to  look  out  upon  that  deserted 
spot,  peopled  by  the  dead  in  the  panoply  of 
the  living,  and  thrown  into  the  attitudes  and 
acts  of  careless  merriment,  and  rude  enjoy- 
ment.  The  effect  on  our  heroine  was  much 
as  if  she  had  found  herself  an  observer  of  the 
revelries  of  demons. 

Throughout  the  livelong  day,  not  an  Indian 
nor  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  seen,  and  night 
closed  over  the  frightful  but  silent  masquerade, 
which  the  steady  and  unalterable  progress  with 
which  the  earth  obeys  her  laws,  indifferent  to  the 
petty  actors,  and  petty  scenes,  that  are  in  daily 
bustle  and  daily  occurrence  on  her  bosom.  The 
night  was  far  more  quiet  than  that  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  Mabel  slept  with  an  increasing 
confidence,  for  she  now  felt  satisfied  that  her 
own  fate  would  not  be  decided  until  the  return 
of  her  father.  The  following  day  he  was  ex- 
pected, however ;  and  when  our  heroine  awoke, 
she  ran  eagerly  to  the  loops  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  skies,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
island.     There  lounged  the  fearful  group  on 
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the  grass;  the  fishennaii  still  hung  over  itw 
water,  seeingly  intent  on  his  gport ;  and  the 
distorted  countenance  of  Jennie  glared  fnun 
out  the  hut,  in  liorriblc  contortiona.  Out  the 
weather  had  changed :  the  wind  blew  frerfi 
from  the  southward;  and  though  the  air  tm 
bland,  it  was  filled  with  the  elements  of  stonn. 

*'  This  grows  more  and  more  difficult  to 
bear,  June,"  Mabel  said,  when  she  left  tbe 
window.  "  I  could  even  prefer  to  see  the 
enemy,  than  to  look  any  kmger  on  OtaifienM 
array  of  the  dead."  ''    '   >i:~' 

"Hush!  h««  they  come.  Juo* r dmngtit 
hear  a  ciy,  like  «  warrior^s  shout  when  fae  take 
a  scalp." 

"  What  mean  you  f  There '  i»'lM'  tOon 
butchery  I — there  can  be  no  more." 

"  Salt-water  r*  exclaimed  Jube,  langtuB^  m 
■he  stood  peejNng  throu^a  loop-bole. 

"My  dear  uncle  t  Thank  Ood !  be  tbcn 
lives  !  Oh  !  June,  June,  you  wiU  not  let-tben 
harm  Aim?"  <>!. 

"  June  poor  squaw.  What  warrior  Viit  <^ 
what  she  say  P    Arrowhead  bring  him  here^  ' 
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By  this  time  Mabel  was  at  a  loop ;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  were  Cap  and  the  Quarter-Mas* 
ter  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  eight  or  ten  of 
whom  were  conducting  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
block;  for,  by  this  capture,  the  enemy  now 
well  knew  that  there  could  be  no  man  in  the 
buiidiDg.  Mabel  scarcely  breathed  until  the 
whole  party  stood  ranged  directly  before  the 
door,  when  she  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  the 
French  officer  was  among  them.  A  low 
conversation  followed,  in  which  both  the 
white  leader  and  Arrowhead  spoke  earnestly  to 
their  captives,  when  the  Quarter-Master  called 
out  to  her,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard, 

"  Pretty  Mabel !  Pretty  Mabel  r  he  said, 
^<  look  out  of  one  of  the  loop-holes,  and  pity  our 
condition.  We  are  threatened  with  instant 
death,  unless  you  open  the  door  to  the  con- 
querors. Relent  then,  or  we  'U  no  be  wearing 
our  scalps  half  an  hour  from  this  blessed  mo- 
ment.*^ 

Mabel  thought  there  were  mockery  and  le- 
vity in  this  appeal,  and  its  manner  rather  forti- 
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ficd  than  weakcoed   ber  resolution  to  hold  the 

place  as  long  as  possible. 

"  Speak  to  me,  uncle,'^  she  said,  with  her 
mouth  at  a  loop,  "  and  tell  uie  what  I  ought  to 
do." 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  T  ejaculated  Cap; 
"  the  sound  of  your  sweet  voice.  Magnet, 
lightens  my  heart  of  a  heavy  load,  for  1  feared 
you  had  shared  the  fate  of  poor  Jennie.  My 
hreast  has  felt  the  last  four-and-lwenty  hours 
as  if  s  ton  of  kentledge  had  been  stowed  in  iL 
You  ask  me  what  you  ought  to  do)  child,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  advise  you,  thou^  yoa 
are  my  own  sister's  daughter !  The  most  I  can 
say,  just  now,  tny  poor  girl!  is  most  heartily  to 
curse  the  day  you  or  I  ever  saw  this  bit  ai 
fresh  water," 

"  But,  uncle,  is  your  life  in  danger — doyov 
think  I  ought  to  open  the  door  P  " 

"  A  round  turn,  and  two  half-hitches  make 
a  fast  belay  :  and  I  would  counsel  no  one,  who 
is  out  of  the  hands  of  these  devils,  to  unbar  or 
unfasten  anything,  in  order  to  fall  into  them. 
As  to  the  Quarter-Master  and  myself,  we  are 
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both  elderly  men,  and  not  of  much  account  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  honest  Pathfinder  would 
say ;  and  it  can  make  no  great  odds  to  him, 
whether  he  balances  the  purser's  books  this 
year  or  the  next ;  and  as  for  myself,  why,  if 
I  were  on  the  seaboard,  I  should  know  what  to 
do ;  but  up  here,  in  this  watery  wilderness,  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  I  were  behind  that  bit  of 
a  bulwark,  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  Indian 
logic  to  rouse  me  out  of  it.*^ 

^^  You  11  no  be  minding  all  your  uncle  says, 
pretty  Mabel,**  put  in  Muir,  *^  for  distress  is 
obviously  fast  unsettling  his  faculties,  and  he 
is  far  from  calculating  all  the  necessities  of  the 
emergency.  We  are  in  the  hands,  here,  of 
very  considerate  and  gentlemanly  pairsons,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  one  has  little  occa- 
sion to  apprehend  disagreeable  violence.  The 
casualties  that  have  occurred,  are  the  common 
incidents  of  war,  and  can  no  change  our  senti- 
ments of  the  enemy,  for  they  are  far  from  indi- 
cating that  any  injustice  will  be  done  the  pri- 
soners. I  'm  sure  that  neither  Master  Cap,  nor 
myself,  has  any  cause  of  complaint,  since  we 
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hiTeigivat  oundvM  iiptiti»jMii<itf4Wi»>llifc 
who  venods  ua  of  ft  Ilo^Mii^  4i  mMpUlfl^kf 
bb  TiituM  and  i«wkflith»|i  twfc  iftSk  JMiiH 
nenbttiiig  Hutt  usagn  iMBmiOitoi^fihliiiim 
9iakjfB  maj  be  Itmtul  iwrifiirfi  ,t0fcjl|li>nyilj||i 
mams  of  falkn  foas^  nalaia  ^fmimimUikm 
by  capindatioik'^  ..    u/  i,j,c    ^lu&oii 

''  I  ihaU  do  wim  to  ]|Da|im*ii|)ill|tiiiM^ 

houas,  untU  the  fiirte  a£  aMtiiidamd^h^miUk' 
returned  Mabel.  ^'Our  enemiaa  caft  ^IM'. jio 
Goacem  on  account  of  one  like  nae,  knowing 
that  I  can  do  them  no  harm;  and  I  gi^ady 
prefer  to  remain  here,  as  more  befitting  mj 
sex  and  years.*^ 

^^If  nothing  but  your  convenieooe  :were 
concerned,  Mabel,  we  should  all  cheecfiilly 
acquiesce  in  your  wishes;  but  these  gaude- 
men  fancy  that  the  work  will  aid  their  ope- 
rations, and  they  have  a  strong  deaiie  to 
possess  it.  To  be  frank  with  you,  finding  o|j- 
adf,  and  your  uncle,  in  a  very  peculiar  situa- 
tion, I  acknowledge  that,  to  avert  ooaae- 
quences,  I  have  assumed  the  power  that,  be- 
longs to  His  Majesty's  commission,  and  ent^psd 
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into  a  verbal  capitulation,  by  which  I  have 
engaged  to  give  up  the  blockhouse,  and  the 
whole  island.  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
must  be  submitted  to;  so  open  the  door, 
pretty  Mabel,  forthwith,  and  confide  youradf 
to  the  care  of  those  who  know  how  to  treat 
beauty  and  virtue  in  distress.  There's  no 
courtier  in  Scotland  more  complaisant  than 
this  chief,  or  who  is  more  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  decorum.'' 

^^  No  leave  blockhouse,''  muttered  June, 
who  stood  at  Mabel's  side^  attentive  to  all 
that  passed.  ^^  Blockhouse  good  —  got  no 
scalp." 

Our  heroine  might  have  yielded  but  for  this 
appeal;  for  it  began  to  appear  to  her  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  conciliate  the 
enemy  by  concessions,  instead  of  exasperating 
them  by  resistance.  They  must  know  that 
Muir  and  her  uncle  were  in  their  power,  that 
there  was  no  man  in  the  building;  and  she 
fancied  they  might  proceed  to  batter  down  the 
door,  or  cut  their  way  through  the  logs  with 
axes,  if  she  obstinately  refused  to  give  them 
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peaceable  admission,  since  there  was  no  lougi^ 
any  reason  to  dread  the  rifle.  But  the  word) 
of  June  induced  her  to  hesitate;  and  the  earn- 
est pressure  of  the  hand  and  entreating  louki'l 
of  her  companion  strengthened  a  resoli 
that  was  faltering. 

"No  prisoner  yet,"  whispered  June,  '*ltt 
'em  make  prisoner,  before  'ey  take  prisoner—' 
Calk  big;  June  manage  e'm. 

Mabel  now  began  to  parley  more  resolutelj 
with  Muir,  for  hee  uocle  eeemed  dispceed  !• 
quiet  his  conscience  by  holding  his  toBgue-; 
and  she  plainly  intimated  that  it  was  not  ba 
intention  to  yield  the  building. 

"  You  forget  the  capitulation.  Mistress  Ha* 
bel,"  said  Muir ;  **  the  honour  of  obe  of  His 
Majesty's  servants  is  concerned ;  and  the  ho- 
nour of  His  Majesty,  through  his  aervuit. 
You  will  remember  the  finesse  and  deticadj 
that  b^ng  to  military  honour?^ 

**  I  know  enough,  Mr.  Muir,  to  undnratnd 
that  you  have  no  command  in  this  exp«dld6ll« 
and  therefore  can  have  no  right  to  yie4d  '^tbe 
Uockbouse ;    and  I  remember,  moreover,  to 
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have  heard  my  dear  father  say  that  a  prisoner 
loses  all  his  authority  for  the  time  being." 

*^  Rank  sophistry,  pretty  Mabel,  and  treason 
to  the  King,  as  well  as  dishonouring  his  com^' 
mission,  and  discrediting  his  name.  You'll 
no  be  persevering  in  your  intentions,  when 
your  better  judgment  has  had  leisure  to  re- 
flect and  to  make  conclusions  on  matters  and 


circumstances." 


"  Ay,'*  put  in  Cap,  "  this  is  a  circumstance, 
and  be  d d  toit!"" 

**  No  mind  what  'e  uncle  say,"  ejaculated 
June,  who  was  occupied  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  room.    "  Blockhouse  good — got  no  scalp.*" 

'^  I  shall  remain  as  I  am,  Mr.  Muir,  until 
I  get  some  tidings  of  my  father.  He  will  re- 
turn in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days." 

"  Ah !  Mabel ;  this  artifice  will  no  deceive 
the  enemy,  who,  by  means  that  would  be  un- 
intelligible, did  not  our  suspicions  rest  on  an 
unhappy  young  man  with  two  much  plausi- 
bility, are  familiar  with  all  our  doings  and  plans, 
and  well  know  that  the  sun  will  not  set  be- 
fore the  worthy  Sergeant  and  his  companions 
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will  be  ui  their  poirar.    Avi^dll 

to  Pro?ide9oe  k  tnUy  a  ChriiliM  irirt||i^'>  ^mi 

«'Mr.  Muir^yoa  appoir  tiyfc^  iiiip>##^ 
the  strength  of  this  wark»  end,  .Iff ^  |i|||g^||h 
weaker  than  it  is»    Doyottdenf  (ti^iipi  gW 
I  can  do  in  the  way  of  dtknm  tf « i^^  fllillh 
poeed?  iv;r.,i  ♦aca  «?^f*i»u 

<<  I  dinna'  mind  if  I4o,r  iWParew4rtfc<<fll|ii 
ter-maater,  who  always  grew  So^fjkim^ht^mA 
interested.  ' 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that,  then  P  Lfok 
at  the  loop  of  the  upper  story.^ 

As  soon  as  Mabel  had  spoken^  all  eyes  were 
turned  upward,  and  beheld  the  muzzle  of  a  lifle 
cautiously  thrust  through  a  hole;  June  hav- 
ing resorted  again  to  a  ruse  that  had  already 
proved  so  successfuL  The  result  did  not  dia* 
appoint  expectation.  No  socmer  did  the  In* 
dians  catch  a  sight  of  the  fatal  weapon,  than 
they  leaped  aside,  and  in  less  than  a  mimite, 
every  man  among  them  had  sought  a  oover. 
The  French  officer  kept  his  eye  on  the  barrd. 
of  the  piece,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
not  pointed  in  his  particular  direction,  and  he 
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coolly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  As  neither  Muir 
nor  Cap  had  anything  to  apprehend  from  the 
quarter  in  which  the  others  were  menaced, 
they  kept  their  ground. 

*'Be  wise,  my  pretty  Mabel,  be  wise !"  ex- 
claimed the  former;  *'and  no  be  provoking 
useless  contention.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
kings  of  Albin,  who  have  ye  closeted  with  you 
in  that  wooden  tower,  that  seemeth  so  bloody- 
minded  ?  There  is  necromancy  about  this 
matter,  and  all  our  characters  may  be  involved 
in  the  explanation.'' 

"  What  do  ye  think  of  the  Pathfinder,  Mas- 
ter Muir,  for  a  garrison  to  so  strong  a  p6st !  ^^ 
cried  Mabel,  resorting  to  an  equivocation  that 
the  circumstances  rendered  very  excusable. 
*^  What  will  your  French  and  Indian  compa- 
nions think  of  the  aim  of  the  Pathfinder's 
rifle  ?" 

^  Bear  gently  on  the  unfortunate,  pretty  Ma- 
bel)  and  do  not  confound  the  Eing^s  servants — 
may  Heaven  bless  him  and  all  his  royal  line- 
age ! — with  the  King's  enemies.  If  Pathfinder 
be  indeed  in  the  blockhouse,  let  him  speak. 
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and  we  will  hold  our  negotiations  directly  « 
him.  He  knows  us  as  Triends,  and  we  fewO 
no  evil  at  his  hands,  and  least  of  all  to  rnvself^ 
for  a  generous  mind  is  apt  to  render  riralr^'  |l 
in  a  certain  interest,  a  sure  ground  of  respeetj 
and  amity ;  since  admiration  of  the  same  we< 
man  proves  a  community  of  feeling 
tastes," 

The  reliance  on  Pathfinder's  friendship  d 
not  extend  beyond  the  Quarter-master  and  CafV  ' 
however,  for  even  the  French  officer,  who  ba4 
hitherto  stood  his  ground  so  well,  shrunk  back 
at  the  sound  of  the  terrible  name.  So  unwiUii^ 
indeed,  did  this  individual,  a  man  of  iroa 
nerves,  and  one  long  accustomed  to  the  d«»: 
gers  of  the  peculiar  warfare  in  which  he  wm 
engaged,  appear  to  remain  exposed  to  the  ••• 
saultsof  KiUdeer,  whose  reputation  throughout 
all  that  frontier  was  as  well  established  aa  that 
of  Marlborough  in  Europe,  that  be  did  Dot 
disdain  to  seek  a  cover,  insisting  that  bia  two 
prisoners  should  follow  him.  Mabel  was  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her  enemies  to  lament  the 
departure  of  her  friends,  though  she  kissed  hat 
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hand  to  Cap,  through  the  loop,  and  called  out 
to  him  in  terms  of  affection,  as  he  moved 
slowly  and  unwillingly  away. 

The  enemy  now  seemed  disposed  to  abandon 
all  attempts  on  the  blockhouse,  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  June,  who  had  ascended  to  a  trap 
in  the  roof,  whence  the  best  view  was  to  be 
obtained,  reported  that  the  whole  party  had 
assembled  to  eat,  on  a  distant  and  sheltered 
part  of  the  island,  where  Muir  and  Cap  were 
quietly  sharing  in  the  good  things  that  were 
going,  as  if  they  had  no  concern  on  their 
minds.  This  information  greatly  relieved  Ma«> 
bel,  and  she  began  to  turn  her  thoughts  again 
to  the  means  of  effecting  her  own  escape,  or 
at  least  of  letting  her  father  know  of  the  dan* 
ger  that  awaited  him.  The  Sergeant  was  ex* 
pected  to  return  that  afternoon,  and  she  knew 
that  a  moment  gained  or  lost,  might  decide 
his  fate. 

Three  or  four  hours  flew  by.  The  island 
was  again  buried  in  a  profound  quiet,  the  day 
was  wearing  away,  and  yet  Mabel  had  decided 
on  nothing.    June  was  in  the  basement  pre« 
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paring  thetr  frugd  lanl,  mad  MiW  knpV 
lud  Mcended  to  the  iDof,  wUdh  «a*  frfM 
with  a  trap  that  aUowcd  ber  to  go  oatwAt 
top  of  the  buOdiDgt  iriicnae  ah*  aoHaMl^ 
ed  the  bert  new  of  aofrouoduig  oljwiB  M 
the  iiland  poneMed;  still  It  vaa  Ibniadt.  wi 
mucfa  obatnicted  by  the  ti^  vt  .twa.  T|i 
anxious  ^1  did  not  dare  to  tnMl  hv  pvMi 
in  ngfat,  knowing  well  that  tha  ■arsatnWI 
passions  of  some  savage  might  induce  hiat  la 
send  a  bullet  through  her  brain.  Sbe  nsefdy 
kept  her  head  out  of  the  trap,  therefenk 
whence,  in  the  course  of  the  aftoiKXtii,  sht 
made  as  many  surveys  of  the  different  cbafr 
nels  about  the  island,  as  "  Annet  sister  Anna** 
took  of  the  environs  of  the  castle  of  Blae 
Beard. 

The  sun  had  actually  set ;  no  inteUigeoet 
had  been  received  from  the  boats,  and  Mabd 
ascended  to  the  rouf,  to  take  a  laat  look, 
hoping  that  the  party  would  arrive  in  the 
darkness ;  vhich  would  at  least  prevent  the 
Indians  from  rendering  their  ambuscade  as 
fatal  as  it  might  otherwise  prove,  and  which 
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possibly  might  enable  her  to  give  some  more 
intelligible  signal,  by  means  of  fire^  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  in  her  power  to  do.  Her 
eye  had  turned  carefully  round  the  whole  hori- 
zon, and  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  drawing 
in  her  person,  when  an  object  that  struck  her 
as  new,  caught  her  attention.  The  islands  lay 
grouped  so  closely,  that  six  or  eight  different 
channels  or  passages  between  them  were  in 
view  ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  covered,  concealed 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  bushes  of  the  shore, 
lay  what  a  second  look  assured  her  was  a  bark 
canoe.  It  contained  a  human  being,  beyond 
a  question.  Confident,  that  if  an  enemy,  her 
signal  could  do  no  harm,  and,  if  a  friend, 
that  it  might  do  good,  the  eager  girl  waved 
a  little  flag  towards  the  stranger,  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  father,  taking  care  that 
it  should  not  be  seen  from  the  island. 

Mabel  had  repeated  her  signal  eight  or  ten 
times  in  vain,  and  she  began  to  despair  of  its 
being  noticed,  when  a  sign  was  given  in  return, 
by  the  wave  of  a  paddle,  and  the  man  so  far 
discovered  himself,  as   to  let  h^  see  it  was 
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Chingachgook.  Here,  then,  at  last,  wti 
friend  ;  one,  loo,  who  was  able,  and  she  da^ 
eti  not  would  be  willing  to  aid  her.  From  I 
instiiiil  her  courage  nnd  her  spirits  re*ji( 
The  Mohican  had  seea  her;  must  have. 
c(>f;nised  her,  aa  be  knew  that  she  was 
part; ;  and  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ficicntly  dark,  ho  would  take  the  steps 
*Hry  to  release  her.  That  he  was  aware  atl 
presence  of  the  enemy  was  spparmt  1^  i 
great  caution  he  observed,  and  she  bad  e« 
reliance  on  his  prudence  and  addren.  1 
principal  difficulty  now  existed  with  June; 
Mabel  had  seen  too  much  of  her  fidelity  to ! 
own  people,  relieved  as  it  was  by  symptt 
for  herself,  to  believe  she  would  conaeat  ti 
hostile  Indian's  entering  the  blockhouaei 
indeed,  to  her  leaving  it,  with  a  view  to  dd 
Arrowhead's  plans.  The  half  hour  that  a 
ceeded  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
Great  Serpent,  was  the  most  painful  of  Ma 
Dunham's  life.  She  saw  the  meaos  of  effect 
all  she  wished,  as  it  might  be  within  reach 
her  hand,  and  yet  it  eluded  her  gnup.     I 
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knew  June^s  decision  and  coolness,  notwith- 
standing all  her  gentleness  and  womanly  feel* 
ing ;  and  at  last  she  came  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  tliere  was  no  other  way  of 
attaining  her  end  than  by  deceiving  her  tried 
companion  and  protector.  It  was  revolting  to 
one  as  sincere  and  natural,  as  pure  of  heart, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  ingenuousness  as  Ma* 
bel  Dunham,  to  practise  deception  on  a  friend 
like  June;  but  her  own  father's  life  was  at 
stake,  her  companion  would  receive  no  posi- 
tive injury,  and  she  had  feelings  and  interests 
directly  touching  herself,  that  would  have  re- 
moved greater  scruples. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Mabel's  heart  began 
to  beat  with  increased  violence ;  and  she  adopted 
and  changed  her  plan  of  proceeding,  at  least  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour. 
June  was  always  the  source  of  her  greatest 
embarrassment ;  for  she  did  not  well  see,  first, 
how  she  was  to  ascertain  when  Chingach- 
gook  was  at  the  door,  where  she  doubted  not 
he  would  soon  appear ;  and,  secondly,  how  she 
was  to  admit  him,  without  giving  the  alarm 
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to  her  watchful  oomiMUiion.  Tiae  pm 
however;  for  the  MohicBn  miglit  cone  i 
go  away  again*  unlets  the  was  leadj  to 
cdve  him.  It  would  be  too  hanmloiio  to 
Delaware  to  remain  long  on  the  ttland;  i 
I  it  became  absolutdy  necessary  to  detsmiluc 

I  some  course,  even  at  the  risk  of  ffhffffsing  < 

that  was  indiscreet.  After  running  over  vi 
ous  projects  in  her  ndnd,  theielbra,  lla 
came  to  her  companion,  and  said,  with  as  mi 
calmness  as  she  could  assume^-— 

*^  Are  you  not  afraid,  June,  now  your  p 
pie  believe   Pathfinder  is  in  the  blockhoo 
that   they   will  come,   and   try   to   set  it 
J  iire?'' 

*^  No  t'ink  such  t*ing.  No  bum  Uockhou 
Blockhouse  good  ;  got  no  scalp."*^ 

^^  June,  we  cannot  know.  They  hid,  becai 
they  believed  what  I  told  them  of  Pathfindc 
being  with  us." 

**  Believe  fear.  Fear  come  quick,  go  quit 
Fear  make  run  away ;  wit  make  come  bai 
Fear  make  warrior  fool,  as  well  as  you 
girl." 
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Here  June  laughed,  as  her  sex  is  apt  to 
laugh,  when  anything  particularly  ludicrous 
crosses  their  youthful  fancies. 

^^  I  feel  uneasy,  June ;  and  wish  you  your- 
self would  go  up  again  to  the  roof,  and  look 
out  upon  the  island,  to  make  certain  that  no- 
thing is  plotting  against  us;  you  know  the 
signs  of  what  your  people  intend  to  do  better 
than  I.** 

*^  June  go,  Lily  wish ;  but  very  well  know 
that  Indian  sleep :  wait  for  'e  fader.  War- 
rior eat,  drink,  sleep,  all  time,  when  don't  fight 
and  go  on  war-trail.  Den  never  sleep,  eat, 
drink — ^never  feel.     Warrior  sleep  now.*" 

^'  Ood  send  it  may  be  so !  but  go  up,  dear 
June,  and  look  well  about  you.  Danger  may 
come  when  we  least  expect  it." 

June  arose,  and  prepared  to  ascend  to  the 
roof;  but  she  paused,  with  her  foot  on  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder.  MabeVs  heart  beat 
so  violently,  that  she  was  fearful  its  throbs 
would  be  heard;  and  «he  fancied  that  some 
gleamings  of  her  real  intentions  had  crossed 
the  mind  of  her  friend.     She  was  right  in  part. 
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the  Indum  wonum  luiThig  aeUMBy  fltnppail  to 
Goniider  whether  there  wm  my  indfaoRtba  ii 
what  she  was  abont  to  dow  At  Art,  the 
pidon  that  Mabd  intended  ■  to 
across  her  mind ;  then  she  rqected  il*  on  ttr 
ground  that  the  pale-free  had  no  neana  -dt 
getting  off  the  island»  and  that  tfaeUo^hooit 
was  much  the  most  secure  plaee  abe  coold  tatlL 
The  next  thought  was»  that  Mabd  hod  datedel 
some  sign  of  the  near  approach  of  her  fidher. 
This  idea,  too,  lasted  but  an  instant ;  for  Joae 
entertained  some  such  opinion  of  her  compa- 
nion's ability  to  understand  symptoms  of  this 
sort  —  symptoms  that  had  escaped  her  own 
sagacity  —  as  a  woman  of  high  fashion  enter- 
tains of  the  accomplishments  of  her  maid.  No- 
thing  else  in  the  same  way  offering,  she  began 
slowly  to  mount  the  ladder. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  upper  floor,  a  lucky 
thought  suggested  itself  to  our  heroine ;  and, 
by  expressing  it  in  a  hurried,  but  naturd 
manner,  she  gained  a  great  advantage  in  exe- 
cuting her  projected  scheme. 

*^  I  will  go  down,^  she  said,  **  and  listen  by 
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the  door,  June,  while  you  are  on  the  roof;  and 
we  will  thus  be  on  our  guard,  at  the  same  time, 
above  and  below." 

Though  June  thought  this  savoured  of  un- 
necessary caution,  well  knowing  no  one  could 
enter  the  building  unless  aided  from  within, 
nor  any  serious  danger  menace  them  from  the 
exterior  without  giving  sufficient  warning,  she 
attributed  the  proposition  to  MabePs  ignorance 
and  alarm ;  and,  as  it  was  made  apparently 
with  frankness,  it  was  received  without  dis- 
trust. By  these  means  our  heroine  was  en- 
abled to  descend  to  the  door,  as  her  friend  as> 
cended  to  the  roof;  and  June  felt  no  unusual 
inducement  to  watch  her.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  was  now  too  great  to  admit  of 
conversation ;  and,  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
one  was  occupied  in  looking  about  her  as  well 
as  the  darkness  would  allow,  and  the  other  in 
listening  at  the  door  with  as  much  intentness 
as  if  all  her  senses  were  absorbed  in  the  single 
faculty  of  hearing. 

June  discovered  nothing  from  her  elevated 
stand:    the  obscurity   indeed  almost  forbade 
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the  hope  of  such  a  result ;  but  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  describe  the  sensation  with  whidi 
Mabel  thought  she  perceived  a  alight  and 
guarded  push  against  the  door.  Fearful  thit 
all  might  not  be  as  she  wished,  and  aniioDi 
to  let  Chingachgook  know  that  she  was  nesr, 
she  began,  though  in  tremulous  and  low  notes, 
to  sing.  So  profound  was  the  stillness  at  the 
moment  that  the  sound  of  the  unsteady  waih- 
ling  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  in  a  minute 
June  began  to  descend.  A  slight  tap  at  the 
door  was  heard  immediately  after.  Mabel  was 
bewildered,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Hope  proved  stronger  than  fear ;  and,  with 
unsteady  hands,  she  commenced  unbarring  the 
door.  The  moccasin  of  June  was  heard  on 
the  floor  above  her,  when  only  a  single  bsr 
was  turned.  The  second  was  released  as  her 
form  reached  half-way  down  the  lower  ladder. 

"What  you  do?"  exclaimed  June,  angrily. 
"  Run  away — mad — leave  blockhouse  ?  block- 
house good."  The  hands  of  both  were  on  the 
last  bar,  and  it  would  have  been  cleared  from 
the  fastenings,  but  for  a  vigorous  shove  from 
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without,  which  jammed  the  wood.  A  short 
struggle  ensued,  though  both  were  disinclined 
to  violence.  June  would  probably  have  pre- 
vailed, had  not  another  and  a  more  vigorous 
push  from  without  forced  the  bar  past  the 
trifling  impediment  that  held  it,  when  the  door 
opened.  The  form  of  a  man  was  seen  to  enter ; 
and  both  the  females  rushed  up  the  ladder,  as 
if  equally  afraid  of  the  consequences.  The 
stranger  secured  the  door;  and,  first  examining 
the  lower  room  with  great  care,  he  cautiously 
ascended  the  ladder.  June,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came dark,  had  closed  the  loops  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  and  lighted  a  candle.  By  means 
of  this  dim  taper,  then,  the  two  females  stood 
in  expectation,  waiting  to  ascertain  the  person 
of  their  visiter,  whose  wary  ascent  of  the  lad- 
der was  distinctly  audible,  though  sufficiently 
deliberate.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  more  astonished  on  finding,  when  the 
stranger  had  got  through  the  trap,  that  Path- 
finder stood  before  them ! 

^^  God  be  praised!"   Mabel  exclaimed,  for 
the  idea  that  the  blockhouse  would  be  impreg- 
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nable  with  such  a  gurriaoa  at'onoe  cnoad  I 
I  mind.    **0  Pathfinder!   what  liaa  faaoMW 

'*  my  father?" 

<<  The  Sergeant  U  safe  as  yelt  andWcloriM 
though  it  18  not  m  the  gift  atnma  to  aqr  ^ 
will  be  the  ind  of  it  Is  not  that  the  wife 
Arrowhead  skulking  in  the  comert  ibfut  f " 

**  Speak  not  of  her  reproachftiHy,  Padifindi 
I  owe  her  my  life,  my  present  seeiuity.    T 
f  me  what  has  happened  to  my  father'^s  party* 

j  why  you  are  here;   and  I  will  relate  all  t 

I  horrible  events  that  have   passed   upon  tl 

j  island.^^ 

^  *^  Few  words  will  do  the  last,  Mabel ;   1 

one  used  to   Indian  devilries  needs   but  lit 
([  explanations  on  such  a  subject.     Eva:ythi 

"  turned  out  as  we  had  hoped  with  the  expo 

tion ;  for  the  Sarpent  was  on  the  look  out,  ai 
he  met  us  with  all  the  information  heart  cov 
desire.  We  ambushed  three  boats,  druv^  t 
Frenchers  out  of  them,  got  possession  and  su] 
them,  according  to  orders,  in  the  deepest  pi 
of  the  channel;  and  the  savages  of  Upp 
Canada  will  fare  badly  for  Indian  goods  lj 
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winter.  Both  powder  and  ball  too  will  be 
scarcer  among  them  than  keen  hunters  and 
active  warriors  may  relish.  We  did  not  lose 
a  man,  or  have  even  a  skin  barked;  nor  do 
I  think  the  inimy  suffered  to  speak  of.  In 
short,  Mabel,  it  has  been  just  such  an  expe- 
dition as  Lundie  likes ;  much  harm  to  the  foe, 
and  little  harm  to  ourselves.*" 

'^  Ah  !  Pathfinder,  I  fear  when  Major  Duncan 
comes  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  sad  tale,  he  will 
find  reason  to  regret  he  ever  undertook  the 
affair.'^ 

^*  I  know  what  you  mean,  I  know  what  you 
mean;  but  by  telling  my  story  straight  you 
will  understand  it  better.  As  soon  as  the  Ser- 
geant found  himself  successful,  he  sent  me  and 
the  Sarpent  off  in  canoes  to  tell  you  how  mat- 
ters had  turned  out,  and  he  is  following  with 
the  two  boats,  which  being  so  much  heavier, 
cannot  arrive  before  morning..  I  parted  from 
Chingachgook  this  forenoon,  it  being  agreed 
that  he  should  come  up  one  set  of  channels, 
and  I  another,  to  see  that  the  path  was  clear. 
I  've  not  seen  the  chief  since.^ 
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[r,  Mabel  now  expliiiied  the  mMMr  ItlM 

she  had  diaoovered  die  MoUoa^t  mad  her  c 
pectation  that  he  would  jet  come  to  the  Um 

j  home. 

**  Not  he^  not  be  I     A  Ngoiar  eeoiK  m 
never  get  behind  waUa  or  Iflga*  ao  hmg  m 
^'  can  keep  the  open  air  and  find  oaaAd  cnpli 

ment.    I  should  not  have  come  mjmU^  Mdh 

but  I  promised  the  Sergeant  to  eonlDrt  jo«t  a 

to  look  after  your  safety.    Ah 's  rae  f  I  leas 

noitered  the  island  with  a  heavy  heart  this  tm 

'\.  noon;    and  there  was  a  bitter  hour   when 

I  .  fancied  you  might  be  among  the  slain." 

J  ^*  By  what  lucky  accident  were  you  pi 

vented  from  paddling  up  boldly  to  the  islan 

and  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

^^  By  such  an  accident,  Mabel,  as  Provides 

employs  to  tell  the  hound  where  to  find  t 


deer,  and  the  deer  how  to  throw  off  the  houi 
'(■  No,  no  I  these  arti6ces  and  devilries  with  de 

*:  bodies  may  deceive  the  soldiers  of  the  6S\ 

and  the  King's  officers ;  but  they  are  all  It 
upon  men  who  have  passed  their  days  in  t 
forest      I  came  down  the  channel  in  face 
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the  pretended  fisherman;  and,  though  the 
riptyles  have  set  up  the  poor  wretch  with  art, 
it  was  not  ingenious  enough  to  take  in  a  prao 
tysed  eye.  The  rod  was  held  too  high,  for  the 
55th  have  learned  to  fish  at  Oswego,  if  they 
never  knew  how  before ;  and  then  the  man  was 
too  quiet  for  one  who  got  neither  prey  nor 
bite.  But  we  never  come  in  upon  a  post 
blindly ;  and  I  have  lain  outside  a  garrison  a 
whole  night,  because  they  had  changed  their 
sentries  and  their  mode  of  standing  guard. 
Neither  the  Sarpent  nor  myself  would  be 
likely  to  be  taken  in  by  these  clumsy  contri- 
vances, which  were  most  probably  intended 
for  the  Scotch,  who  are  cunning  enough  in 
some  particulars,  though  anything  but  witches 
when  Indian  sarcumventions  are  in  the  wind/' 

'<  Do  you  think  my  father  and  his  men  may 
yet  be  deceived?**  said  Mabel,  quickly. 

*'  Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,  Mabel.  You  say 
the  Sarpent  is  on  the  look-out  too ;  so  there  is 
a  double  chance  of  our  succeeding  in  letting  him 
know  his  danger;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
sartain  by  which  channel  the  party  may  come/' 
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**  Pathfinder,"  said  our  heroine  soleoa 
for  the  frightful  scenes  she  had  wiuieftsed  I 
clothed  death  with  unusual  horrors:  "Pi 
finder,  you  have  professed  love  for  taCt  a  ■ 
to  make  me  your  wife  ?  "  j 

"  1  did  ventur'  to  speak  on  that  sul^ 
Mabel,  and  the  Sergeant  liaa  even  lately  4 
that  you  are  kindly  disposed ;  but  I  am  i 
a  man  to  persecute  the  thing  I  love." 

"Hear  me,  Pathfinder — I  respect  yoU} | 
nour  you,  revere  you — save  my  father  fn 
this  dreadful  death,  and  I  can  worship  j« 
Here  is  my  hand,  as  a  solemn  pledge  for  i 
faith,  when  you  come  to  claim  it." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Mabel :  this  is  ou 
than  I  deaarve — more,  I  fear,  than  I  sh 
know  how  to  profit  by  as  I  ought.  It  was  i 
wanting,  however,  to  make  me  sarve  the  Si 
geant.  We  are  old  comrades,  and  owe  ea 
other  a  life;  though  I  fear  me,  Mabel,  bei 
a  father's  comrade  is  not  always  the  best  i 
commendation  with  the  daughter." 

"  You  want  no  other  recommendation  th 
yoar  own  acts — your  courage,  your   fidelii 
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All  that  you  do  and  say^  Pathfinder,  my  reason 
approves,  and  the  heart  will,  nay  it  shall^ 
follow." 

"  This  is  a  happiness  I  little  expected  this 
night ;  but  we  are  in  God^s  hands,  and  be  will 
protect  us  in  his  own  way.  These  are  sweet 
words,  Mabel ;  but  they  were  not  wanting  to 
make  me  do  all  that  man  can  do»  in  the  present 
circumstances;  they  will  not  lessen  my  endea- 
vours, neither." 

*'  Now  we  understand  each  other,  Path- 
finder," Mabel  added,  hoarsely,  **  let  us  not 
lose  one  of  the  precious  moments,  which  may 
be  of  incalculable  value.  Can  we  not  get  into 
your  canoe,  and  go  and  meet  my  father  .^^ 

"That  is  not  the  course  I  advise.  I  don't 
know  by  which  channel  the  Sergeant  will  come, 
and  there  are  twenty ;  rely  on  it,  the  Sarpent 
will  be  winding  his  way  through  them  all.  No, 
no !  my  advice  is  to  remain  here.  The  logs  of 
this  blockhouse  are  still  green,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  set  them  on  fire;  and  I  can  make 
good  the  place,  bating  a  burning,  ag^in  a  tribe. 
The  Iroquois  nation  cannot  dislodge  me  from 
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thii  fortreaa,  8o  kmg  as  we  cu  kttep  tfi»  ii 

off  it    The  Sof[euit  k  bow  ^camped  «■  ■ 

island,  and  will  not  oome  in  until 


we  hold  the  Uock,  we  can  givw  him  tia 
warningt  by  firing  riflaa  fiir  inataMK;  i 
should  he  deCennine  to  attadc  the  ann^e^ 
a  man  of  his  temper  will  be  Tcry  likelj  to 
the  possession  of  this  building  will  be  of  gi 
account  in  the  affair.  No,  no!  nj  jiu^gn 
says  remain,  if  the  object  be  to  sanre  the  S 
geant ;  though  escape  for  our  two  sdves  i 
be  no  very  difficult  matter.* 

**  Stay,^  murmured  Mabel,  "slay,  for  Gc 
sake,   Pathfinder.      Anything,  everything, 
save  my  father  I'' 

**  Yes,  that  is  natur\  I  am  glad  to  h 
you  say  this,  Mabel,  for  I  own  a  wish  to 
the  Sergeant  fairly  supported.  As  the  mat 
now  stands,  he  has  gained  himself  credi 
and  could  he  once  drive  off  these  miscrean 
and  make  an  honourable  retreat,  laying  1 
huts  and  block  in  ashes,  no  doubt,  no  dou 
Lundie  would  remember  it  and  sarve  him  i 
cordingly.     Yes,  yes,  Mabel,  we  must  not  oc 
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save  the  Sergeant'^s  life,  but    we  must  save 
his  reputation."' 

"  No   blame   can    rest  on    my   father,  on 
account  of  the  surprise  of  this  island.'* 

**  There 's  no  telling,  there 's  no  telling ;  mi- 
litary glory  is  a  most  unsartain  thing.     IVe 
seen   the  Delawares    routed,   when    they   de* 
sarved  more  credit  than  at  other  times  when 
theyVe  carried   the  day.    A   man  is   wrong 
to   set   his   head  on  success  of  any  sort,  and 
worst  of  all  on  success  in  war.     I  know  little 
of  the   settlements,  or    of    the    notions    that 
men   hold  in   them;   but  up   hereaway   even 
the  Indians  rate  a  warrior'^s  character  accord-> 
ing  to  his  luck.     The  principal  thing  with  a 
soldier  is  never  to  be  whipt ;  nor  do  I  think 
mankind  stops  long  to  consider  how  the  day 
was   won   or   lost.     For  my   part,   Mabel,   I 
make  it  a  rule  when  facing  the  inimy  to  give 
him  as  good  as  I  can  send,  and  to  try  to  be 
moderate  as   I   can   when  we  get  the  better. 
As  for  feeling  moderate  after  a  defeat,  little 
need   be   said  on   that  score,  as  a  flogging  is 
one  of  the   most  humbling  things  in  natur'. 
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The  parsons  preach  about  hmmlityt  ia  tk 
garrisons ;  but  if  humility  woiild  make  Ont 
tians,  the  King^s  troops  ought  to  be  ssiol^ 
for  they  Ve  done  little  as  yet  this  war  liit 
take  lessons  from  the  Frendi^  beginrnag  M 
Fort  du  Quesne  and  ending  at  Ty.* 

*'  My  father  could  not  have  suspected  tkl 
the  position  of  the  island  was  koown  to  Ai 
enemy/'  resumed  Mabd,  whose  thoughts  woe 
running  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  reccal 
events  on  the  Sergeant. 

^*  That  is  true ;  nor  do  I  well  see  how  the 
Frenchers  found  it  out.  The  spot  is  well 
chosen,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  eTcn 
for  one  who  has  travelled  the  road  to  and 
from  it,  to  find  it  again.  There  has  been 
treachery,  I  fear;  yes,  yes,  there  must  have 
been  treachery." 

"  O  Pathfinder!  can  this  be?'" 

**  Nothing  is  easier,  Mabel,  for  treachery 
comes  as  natural  to  some  men  as  eating.  Now 
when  I  find  a  man  all  fair  words,  I  look  dose 
to  his  deeds;  for  when  the  heart  is  right, 
and  really  intends  to  do  good,  it  is  generally 
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satisfied  to  let  the  conduct  speak,  instead  of 
the  tongue." 

"  Jasper  Western  is  not  one  of  these,"  said 
Mabel  impetuously.  ^^  No  youth  can  be  more 
sincere  in  his  manner,  or  less  apt  to  make 
the  tongue  act  for  the  head." 

"  Jasper  Western  !  tongue  and  heart  are 
both  right  with  that  lad,  depend  on  it,  Mabel; 
and  the  notion  taken  up  by  Lundie,  and  the 
Quarter-Master,  and  the  Sergeant,  and  your 
uncle  too,  is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be  to  think 
that  the  sun  shone  by  night  and  the  stars 
shone  by  day.  No,  no ;  I  '11  answer  for  Eau* 
Douce^s  honesty  with  my  own  scalp,  or,  at 
need,  with  my  own  rifle." 

*'  Bless  you,  bless  you.  Pathfinder !"  ex- 
claimed Mabel,  extending  her  own  hand,  and 
pressing  the  iron  fingers  of  her  companion^ 
under  a  state  of  feeling  that  far  surpassed 
her  own  consciousness  of  its  strength,  **  You 
are  all  that  is  generous,  all  that  is  noble; 
God  will  reward  you  for  it." 

^'  Ah !  Mabel,  I  fear  me,  if  this  be  trucy 
I  should  not  covet  such  a  wife  as  yourself; 
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but  would  leav«  joo  to  be  Mied  fiir  bj 
deman  cyf  the  garriicm,  St  your  denrla  TCfi 

''  We  will  not  talk  of  tbfa  any  ■« 
night,^  Mabd  answered,  in  a  moiea  ao  m 
eredt  as  to  seem  nearly  diokad.  **  We 
think  less  of  oursdves  just  aovy  FaA^ 
and  more  of  our  friends.  But  I  iqoiea' 
my  soul  that  you  bdiem  Jnap^  inno 
Now  let  us  talk  of  other  thinga  ■  »  oingh 
not  to  release  June?** 
»  « I  \e  been  thinking  about  the  woman ; 

it  will  not  be  safe  to  shut  our  eyes  and  1 
hers  open,  on  this  side  of  the  blockhouse  c 
If  we  put  her  in  the  upper  room,  and 
away  the  ladder,  she  '11  be  a  prisoner  at  les 

*^  I  cannot  treat  one  thus  who  has  saved 
life.  It  would  be  better  to  let  her  dq 
for  I  think  she  is  too  much  my  friend  tc 
anything  to  harm  me." 

<<You  do  not  know   the  race,  Mabd, 
do  not  ^  know  the  race.     It^s  true,  she  is 
a  full-blooded  Mingo,  but  she  consorts  ' 
the  vagabonds  and  must  have  lamed  son 
their  tricks.— What  is  that  ?" 
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^^  It  sounds  like  oars ;  some  boat  is  passing 
through  the  channel/^ 

Pathfinder  closed  the  trap  that  led  to  the 
lower  room,  to  prevent  June  from  escaping, 
extinguished  the  candle,  and  went  hastily  to 
a  loop,  Mabel  looking  over  his  shoulder  in 
breathless  curiositv.  These  several  movements 
consumed  a  minute  or  two ;  and  by  the  time 
the  eye  of  the  scout  had  got  a  dim  view  of 
things  without,  two  boats  had  swept  past,  and 
shot  up  to  the  shore,  at  a  spot  some  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  block,  where  there  was  a  regular 
landing.  The  obscurity  prevented  more  from 
being  seen ;  and  Pathfinder  whispered  to  Ma- 
bel, that  the  new-comers  were  as  likely  to  be 
foes  as  friends,  for  he  did  not  think  her  father 
could  possibly  have  arrived  so  soon.  A  num- 
ber of  men  were  now  seen  to  quit  the  boats, 
and  then  followed  three  hearty  English  cheers, 
leaving  no  further  doubts  of  the  character  of 
the  party.  Pathfinder  sprang  to  the  trap, 
raised  it,  glided  down  the  ladder,  and  began 
to  unbar  the  door,  with  an  earnestness  that 
proved  how  critical  he  deemed  the  moment 
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Mabel  bad  fbOowedf  but  ihe  fvthir  !■ 
than  aided  bis  exerdons,  and  Iml  m  aiii| 
was  turned  wben  a  beary  diarhaiy  qi 
was  beard.  Tbey  were  still  ataiiduig  in  li 
less  suspense)  as  tbe  war-wboop  n0g 
the  surrounding  thickets.  Tbe  door  w 
ed,  and  both  Pathfinder  and  Mabel  i 
into  the  open  air.  All  human  sound 
ceased.  After  listening  half  a  minutet 
ever,  Pathfinder  thought  he  beard  a  few 
groans  near  the  boats ;  but  tbe  wind  bl 
fresh,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  m 
so  much  with  the  murmurs  of  tbe  pasaii 
that  he  was  far  from  certain.  But  Mabc 
borne  away  by  her  feelings,  and  she 
cd  by  him,  taking  the  way  towards  tbe  Im 

''  This  will  not  do,  Mabel,"  said  tbe 
in   an  earnest  but  low  voice,  seizing    h 
an  arm  ;  ^'  this  will  never  do.     Sartain 
would  follow,  and  that  without  sarvin| 
one.     We  must  return  to  the  block.** 

"  Father  !  my  poor,  dear,  murdered  fat 
said  the  girl  wildly,  though  habitual  cai 
even  at  that  trying  moment,  induced  her  to 
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low.     <^  Pathfinder,  if  you  love  m^  let  me  go 
to  my  dear  father/* 

^^  This  will  not  do,  Mabel.  It  is  singular 
that  no  one  speaks;  no  one  returns  the  fire 
from  the  boats ;  and  I  have  left  Killdeer  in 
the  block  !  But  of  what  use  would  a  rifle  be 
when  no  one  is  to  be  seen  ?  '^ 

At  that  moment,  the  quick  eye  of  Path* 
finder,  which,  while  he  held  Mabel  firmly  in 
his  grasp,  had  never  ceased  to  roam  over  the 
dim  scene,  caught  an  indistinct  view  of  five  or 
six  dark  crouching  forms,  endeavouring  to 
steal  past  him,  doubtless,  with  the  intention 
of  intercepting  the  retreat  to  the  blockhouse* 
Catching  up  Mabel,  and  putting  her  under  an 
arm,  as  if  she  were  an  infant,  the  sinewy  frame 
of  the  woodsman  was  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  building. 
The  tramp  of  his  pursuers  seemed  immediately 
at  his  heels.  Dropping  his  burthen,  be  turn- 
ed, closed  the  door,  and  had  fastened  one  bar, 
as  a  rush  against  the  solid  mass  threatened  to 
force  it  from  the  hinges.  To  secure  the  olher 
bars  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  . 
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^  Mabd  now  ascended  to  ^die!  tofclooif^ 
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Pathfinder  remained  aa  a  aentinal'lldlnr*  l 
>'  heroine  was  in  that  stale  in*  whiokitkabo^flB 

itsdf^  apparently  without  thfr«<ou|pBl  nl 
mind.    She  relighted  the 
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as  hex  companion  had  ^Msedt  ^smd- MM 

with  it  below,  where  ha  waaiHiill^  ^Jw 
appearance.  No  sooner  waS'JPluMilABr  1m 
session  of  the  light  than  be  fMmJnadlhe] 

carefully,  to  make  certain  no  one  was  oon 

ed  in  the  fortress,  ascending  to  each  flo 

^  succession,  after  assuring  himself  that  be 

no  enemy  in  his  rear.  The  result  was  the 
viction  that  the  blockhouse  now  contaioe 

I 

one  but  Mabel  and  himself,  June  havinj 

caped.     When  perfectly  convinced  on  thii 

'    i 

||  terial  point,  Pathfinder  rejoined  our  he 

.{  in  the  principal  apartment,   setting  down 

light  and  examining  the  priming  of  kil 
before  he  seated  himself. 

*^  Our  worst  fears  are  realised  i*'  said  M 
to  whom  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the 
five  minutes  appeared  to  contain  the  emc 
of  a  life.  "  My  beloved  father,  and  al 
party,  are  slain  or  captured !'' 
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"  We  don't  know  that — morning  will  tell 
us  all.  I  do  not  think  the  affair  as  settled  as 
that,  or  we  should  hear  the  vagabond  Mingos 
yelling  out  their  triumph  around  the  block- 
house. Of  one  thing,  we  may  be  sartain ;  if 
the  inimy  has  really  got  the  better,  he  will  not 
be  long  in  calling  upon  us  to  surrender.  The 
squaw  will  let  him  into  the  secret  of  our  situa^ 
tion ;  and,  as  they  well  know  the  place  cannot 
be  fired  by  daylight,  so  long  as  killdeer  conti- 
nues to  desarve  his  reputation,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  that  they  will  not  be  backward  in  making 
their  attempt,  while  darkness  helps  them.^ 

"  Surely,  I  hear  a  groan  l*^ 

^^  'Tis  fancy,  Mabel ;  when  the  mind  gets  to 
be  skeary,  especially  a  woman's  mind,  she  often 
concaits  things  that  have  no  reality.  IVe 
known  them  that  imagined  there  was  truth  in 
dreams — ** 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  deceived ;  there  is  surely 
one  below,  and  in  pain.'' 

Pathfinder  was  compelled  to  own  that  ^  the 
quick  senses  of  Mabel  had  not  decdved  her* 
He  cautioned  her,  however,  to  repress  her  feel- 
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ingi;  nd  tenmded  her  thar  Av 
in  the  praetkeiof  nMortii^ito ^ateq^ 
attain  their  ends,  and  lhal>aQCiiin|^u«ae:al 
likdy  than  dwt  the  graana  wemfcigarfw't 
iriew  to  lure  them  ftmn  the  Mnathiiii,  lii. 
least,  to  indnee  then  to  open  tlmj^kniutt :  -i 

•"No^no^nor  nddliabelrhaniidlj.iJ^VK 
is  no  artifice  in  those  sound%  and  tiMj  ei 
from  anguish  of  body,  if  not  <of  s|Hril£^  <  Tl 
are  fearfully  natural." 

^<  Well,  we  shall  soon  know  whether  a  fric 
is  there,  or  not.  Hide  the  light  again,  Hal 
and  I  will  speak  the  person  from  a  loop." 

Not  a  little  precaution  was  necessary,  acoo 
ing  to  Pathfinder^s  judgment  and  experience, 
performing  even '  this  simple  act ;  for  he  1 
known  the  careless  slain  by  their  want  of  pro] 
attention  to,  what  might  have  seemed  to  ) 
ignorant  supererogatory  means  of  safety.  ] 
did  not  place  his  mouth  to  the  loop  itself,  1 
so  near  it  that  he  could  be  heard  without  raia 
his  voice,  and  the  same  precaution  was  obsen 
as  regards  his  ear. 

^  Who  is  below?"   Pathfinder  demanA 
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when  his  arrangements  were  made  to  his  mind. 
^^  Is  any  one  in  suffering  ?  If  a  friend,  speak 
boldly,  and  depend  on  our  aid/' 

**  Pathfinder!"  answered  a  voice  that  both 
Mabel  and  the  person  addressed  at  once  knew 
to  be  the  Sergeant^s— ^*  Pathfinder,  in  the  name 
of  God,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  daugh* 
ter?" 

**  Father,  I  am  here  !  unhurt,  safe,  and  oh 
that  I  could  think  the  same  of  you  V* 

The  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  that  followed 
was  distinctly  audible  to  the  two,  but  it  was 
clearly  mingled  with  a  groan  of  pain. 

*'  My  worst  forebodings  are  realised  V  said 
Mabel,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  calmness. 
**  Pathfinder,  my  father  must  be  brought 
within  the  block,  though  we  hazard  everything 
to  do  it.*' 

<<  This  is  natur\  and  it  is  the  law  of  God. 
But,  Mabel,  be  calm,  and  endivour  to  be  cool. 
Ail  that  can  be  effected  for  the  Sergeant  by 
human  invention,  shall  be  done.  I  only  ask 
you  to  be  cool." 

'<  1  am,  1  am,  Pathfinder.    Never  in  my  life 


WW  I  more  calm, -flMCf  coHnoteft  tliili<iiMilb' 

every  inatant ;  far  He^fwfr  iiiBei*%hii>  inil  tfijia 
letusdotritlioutddayi*^  •'*•'       '    J— ^qil 

Pftthfindcr  iw«s  ^strdck  ^ddi  'the  <h-Minrti"if 
MabePs  tonet^  and  perlial|M  tie  wM  «  iM»^iiu 
eeked  by  tbe  fehsfed  tiMqidllfty  #id<arif*f^ 
seftdon  she  had  assumed.    At  all  ^vtet^  iMi^dli) 
not  deem  any  fcither  eiplaMtMim  ^BBOSiiifyi* 
but  descended  forthwith,  and  began  to  unbar 
the  door.     This  delicate  process  was  conducted 
with  the  usual  caution,  but  as  he  warily  pei^ 
mitted  the  mass  of  timber  to  swing  back  on  the 
hinges,  he  felt  a  pressure  against  it,  that  had 
nearly  induced  him  to  close  it  again.     But 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  cause  through  the 
crack,  the  door  was  permitted  to  swing  backf 
when  the  body  of  Sergeant  Dunham,  which  was 
propped  against  it,  fell  partly  within  the  Mock. 
To  draw  in  the  legs  and  secure  the  fastenings, 
occupied  the  Pathfinder  but  a  moment.     Thai 
there  existed  no  obstacle  to  their  giving  their 
undivided  care  to  the  wounded  man. 

Mabel,  in  this  trying  scene,  conducted  her- 
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self  with  the  sort  of  unnatural  energy  that 
her  sex,  when  aroused,  is  apt  to  manifest*     She 
got  the  light,  administered  water  to  the  parched 
lips  of  her  father,  and  assisted  Pathfinder  in 
forming  a  bed  of  straw  for  his  body,  and  a 
pillow  of  clothes  for  his  head.     All  this  was 
done  earnestly,  and  almost  without  speaking ; 
nor  did  Mabel  shed  a  tear,  until  she  heard  the 
blessings  of  her  father  murmured  on  her  head 
for  this  tenderness  and  care*    All  this  time 
Mabel  had   merely  conjectured  the  condition 
of  her  parent.    Pathfinder,  however,  had  shown 
greater  attention  to  the  physical  danger  of  the 
Sergeant.     He  had  ascertained  that  a  rifle-ball 
had  passed  through  the  body  of  the  wounded 
man;    and  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with 
injuries  of  this  nature  to  be  certain  that  the 
chances  of  his  surviving  the  hurt  were  very 
trifling,  if  any. 


._■ '    -  ■.-■<rf,  .iitjjri  ?pm1?  tnq«-M 

''■  -■[.»•'      nt^  liinont: 

'-  ''in.!-*?;:*!  .vaanhucf  b 

cJtAyr«H''V."''"    • 

lien  drlok  ny  tean,  Wtute  i-^'^S^tOfi- ' 
Would  diBi  my  botoai's  bloo4  liii>  (liilijl 

And — well  thouknowesc— I'4itlr^U.an(| 
To  gite  ihy  brow  one  ininuie's  calm. 

Tub  eyes  of  Sergeant  Dunham  hi 
cessed  to  follow  the  form  of  his  -be 
daughter  from  the  moment  that  the  lig 
peared.  He  next  examined  the  door 
block,  to  ascertaiD  its  security;  for) 
left  on  the  ground  below,  there  bd 
avulable  means  of  raising  him  to  the 
floor.  Then  he  sought  the  face  of  S 
for  as  life  wanes  fast  the  afiecti<HiB  i 
their  force,  and  we  begin  to  value  thai 
which  we  feel  we  are  about  to  lose  for  ev 
"  God  be  praised !   my  child,  you,  al 
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have  escaped  their  murderous  rifles,^  he  said ; 
for  he  spoke  with  strength,  and  seemingly  with 
no  additional  pain.  ^*  GKve  me  the  history  of 
this  sad  business.  Pathfinder." 

^^  Ah  ^s  me !  Sergeant,  it  hcLS  been  sad,  as 
you  say.  That  there  has  been  treachery,  and 
the  position  of  the  island  has  been  betrayed) 
is  now  as  sartain,  in  my  judgment,  as  that 
we  still  hold  the  block.     But- — ** 

"  Major  Duncan  was  right,*  interhipted 
Dunham,  laying  a  hand  on  the  other^s 
arm. 

^^  Not  in  the  sense  yoQ'  mean^'  Sergeatot — 
no,  not  in  that  pMnt  of  view ;  never !  'At  ieast, 
not  in  my  opinion.  I  know  that  'Datuf^'ii:wcdc 
—human  natur^  I  mean^'— and  that'we'dwold 
none  of  us  vaunt  of  our  gifts,  whother  rtAidr 
white;  but  I  do  not  think  a  trueivbearted'lad 
lives  on  the  lines  than  Jasper  W«stem/^f'i'  ^> 

*'  Bless  you  !  bless  you  for  that  !'Fi!ihfinder^ 
burst  forth  from  Mabd^H  very  soiiU'  while  k 
flood  of  tears  gave  vent  to  emotions*  thilt  "wete 
so  varied  while  they  were  so  vide&tv  *Oh! 
bless  you,  Pathfinder,  bleiByonl  ^'The- brave 
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should  never  deMrt  the  linne-i-^tlwr  hat 
should  sttltam  the  hooeit^  - 

The  fiithei's  eyet  woe  fiwIWHid  atasioi 
on  the  face^of  hii  daughtCTf  milil.dio  fal 
hid  her  coaotenenoe  in  her  qwoB  to  oonc 
her  teare;  and  then  thqr  tmned  with  ^trnga 
to  the  hard  features  of  the  gttid«r  TImi  bl 
merely  wore  their  usual  apnaMn  ^hm 
nets,  sincerity,  and  «pri|^itaeas;-asid'A»fi 
geant  motioned  to  him  to  proceeds 

^^  You  know  the  spot  where  the  Sarpent  i 
I  left  you,  Sergeant/'  Pathfinder  resume 
^'  and  I  need  say  nothing  of  aD  that  hafqpei 
afore.  It  is  now  too  late  to  regret  whal 
gone  and  passed;  but  I  do  think  if  I  I 
stayed  with  the  boats  this  would  not  have  a 
to  pass.  Other  men  may  be  as  good  guide 
I  make  no  doubt  they  are ;  but  then  nat 
bestows  its  gifts,  and  some  must  be  better  tl 
other  some.  I  dare  say  poor  Gilbert,  who  h 
my  place,  has  sufiered  for  his  mistake.* 

^^He  fell  at  my  elbow,^  the  Sergeant 
swered,  in    a   low    melancholy  .  tone.      ^ ' 
have,  indeed,  all  suffered  for  our  mistakes.'* 
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No,  no,  Sergeant,  I  meant  no  condemna- 
tion on  you ;  for  men  were  never  better  com- 
manded than  yourn,  in  this  very  expedition. 
I  never  beheld  a  prettier  banking;  and  the 
way  in  which  you  carried  your  own  boat  up 
ag^in  their  howitzer  might  have  teached  Lundie 
himself  a  lesson." 

The  eyes  of  the  Sergeant  brightened,  and  his 
face  even  wore  an  expression  of  military  triumph, 
though  it  was  of  a  degree  that  suited  the 
humble  sphere  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor. 

'*  Twas  not  badly  done,  my  friend,^  he  said; 
^^  and   we   carried    their   log   breast-work   by 


storm. '^ 


^*  'Twas  nobly  done.  Sergeant ;  though,  I 
fear,  when  all  the  truth  comes  to  be  known,  it 
will  be  found  that  these  vagabonds  have  got 
their  howitzer  back  ag^in.  WeU,  well,  put  a 
stout  heart  upon  it,  and  try  to  forget  all  that 
is  disagreeable,  and  to  remember  only  the  plea- 
sant part  of  the  matter.  That  is  your  truest 
philosophy;  ay,  and  truest  religion,  too.  If 
the  inimy  has  got  the  howitzer  ag'in,  they  've 
only  got  what  belonged  to  them  afore^  and 
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what  we  oouUit't  hdpi  ^inNp»linMt4pBl] 
Uockhoute  ye^  iiar.ilievXlMy.AIMIfrtfOf^ 
unleM  they  fire  it;  ip  tlie..|jbiite>jrAM 
geaaty  the  Sarpa^  .«4  JL^y yMPitoaf otii<u 
miles  down  the  river  ;<|vr  Wl^ 4llMii^llsJI<'ii 

^.aiot  to  come  upon  even  ft|fiiimll||f  iMnqpt  wM 
the  usual  caution.  Wh»t>HM>lwBWi»  ilf  C 
gachgook,  I  caaDOt  iax;^  ItllmBlliMlM  1 
me  he  is  not  par  off,  :aDd.»JE.wpl|ii,po:|||NN 
the  noUe-hearted  Delawaie  is  dtwg .  hia  4i 
although  he  is  not  now  visible  to  our  e 
Mark  my  word,  Sei^geants  before  thia  ma 
is  over  we  shall  hear  of  him  at  some  oiit 
time,  and  that  in  a  discreet  and  crediti 
manuer.  Ah !  the  Sarpent  is  indeed  a  i 
and  virtuous  chief;  and  any  white  man  mi 
covet  his  gift%  though  hb  rifle  is  not/quiti 

.  sure  as  killdeer,  it  must  be  owned.  Well*  i 
came  near  the  island  I  missed  the  amdce^  i 
that  put  me  on  my  guard ;  for  I  knew  tliat 
men  of  the  55th  were  not  cunning.  eMM^l 
conceal  that  sign,  notwithstanding  all  that 
been  told  them  of  its  danger.  Thia  made 
more  careful,   until  I  came  in  sight  of  i 
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mock-fishermati,  as  I  've  just  told  Mabel ;  and 
then  the  whole  of  their  infernal  arts  was  as 
plain  before  me  as  if  I  saw  it  on  a  tnap.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  Sergeant,  that  by  €rst 
thoughts  were  of  Mabel ;  and  that,  finding  she 
was  in  the  block,  I  came  here,  in  order  to  live 
or  die  in  her  company .'*^ 

The  father  turned  a  gratified  look  upon  his 
child ;  and  Mabel  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  she  could  not  have 
thought  possible,  when  she  wished  to  bieHeve 
all  her  concern  centred  in  the  situation  df  her 
pareht.  As  the  latter  held  out  his  hand,  she 
took  it  in  her  own  and  kissed  it.  Then  kneel- 
ing at  his  side,  she  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Mabel,'*  he  said,  steadily,  *•  the  will  of 
God  must  be  done.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
deceiving  either  you  or  myself:  my  timb  has 
come,  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  die  Hke 
a  soldier.  Lundie  will  do  me  justice;  fbr  our 
good  friend  Pathfinder  will  tell  him  what  has 
been  done,  and  how  all  came  to  pass.  You  do 
not  forget  our  last  conversation  ?'' 
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<'  Najt  fiuhart  ny  tiiiit  Ihw 
i  too,''  exdaimed  Ifabd,  who  fttefoM  «Kitt  « 

it  would  be  a  lelkf  to  diA.^    ^lennMillMipB 
escape ;  and  Pathfinder  noidd  db  ipiril?tbilH 
^  U89  and  return  to  the  gaitiiun  vilhi'tkaKa 

news,  while  he  can.'*  r-sAna 

<<  Mabel  Dunham,"    Mid   FatUfariHV   i 
pr6aehfally,  though  he  took  her^liaiBdiiiwI 
kindness,  <*  I  haye  not  dsaarfed  iMk   1  fai 
I  am  wild,  and  uncouth,  and  ungainly— «^ 
"  Pathfinder  r 

*<  Well,  well,  we  '11  forget  it ;  you  did  n 
;  mean  it,  you  could  not  think  it.      It  ia'm 

1;  less,  now,  to  talk  of  escaping,  for  the  Sergea 

t  cannot  be  moved  ;  and  the  blockhouse  must 

defended,  cost  what  it  wilL  May  be  Lime 
will  get  the  tidings  of  our  disaster,  and  send 
party  to  raise  the  siege.^' 

''  Pathfinder— Mabel  I '^  said  the  Sergeai 
who  had  been  writhing  with  pain  until  t 
cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead,  *^  come  bo 
to  my  side.  You  understand  each  other, 
hope?" 

"  Father,  say  nothing  of  that ;  it  is  all 
you  wish." 
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^'  Thank  God  !  Give  me  your  hand,  Mabel 
—  here,  Pathfinder,  take  it  I  can  do  no  more 
than  give  you  the  girl  in  this  way.  I  know 
you  will  make  her  a  kind  husband.  Do  not 
wait  on  account  of  my  death ;  but  there  will  be 
a  chaplain  in  the  fort  before  the  season  closes, 
and  let  him  marry  you  at  once.  My  brother, 
if  living,  ivill  wish  to  go  back  to  his  vessel, 
and  then  the  child  will  have  no  protector. 
Mabel,  your  husband  will  have  been  my  friend, 
and  that  will  be  some  consolation  to  you,  I 
hope." 

^*  Trust  this  matter  to  me.  Sergeant,"  put  in 
Pathfinder ;  ^^  leave  it  all  in  my  hands,  as  your 
dying  request ;  and,  depend  on  it,  all  will  go 
as  it  should.'' 

*^  I  do,  I  do  put  all  confidence  in  you,  my 
trusty  friend,  and  empower  you  to  act,  as  I 
could  act  myself,  in  every  particular.  Mabel, 
child  —  hand  me  the  water, — you  will  never 
repent  this  night*  Bless  you,  my  daughter ! 
God  bless,  and  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping  I" 

This  tenderness  was  inexpressibly  touching 
to  one  of  Mabel's  feelings ;  and  she  felt  at  that 
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momtet/as  if  her  future' 'obfiii^^ 
had  received  a'  mAeaiiiiiShSiStiSit^ 
of  the  church  coiild  rebdir'iii^)^.''^^ 
weight,  as  that  of  i  moitbW^IUf^ 
heart,  and  she  thought  it^^dl^IsS  i^^^ 
todie.  Then  foUowed  a  Aort  li^fi^' Whl 
Sergeant,  in  broken  sentiencc^liHify  i^ 
what  had  passed,  since  he  ^MM^'witfi'M 
finder  and  the  Delawa^.  lib  wfifii^tUlfUi 
more  favourable ;  and  instead  of  encatti] 
an  island,  agreeably  to  the  original  intention 
he  had  determined  to  continue,  and  reaidi  th 
station  that  night  Their  approach  would  haV< 
been  unseen,  and  a  portion  of  the  calandt] 
avoided,  be  thought,  had  thqr  not  grounded  oi 
the  point  of  a  neighbouring  island,  where,  n 
doubt,  the  noise  made  by  the  men,  in  getting 
off  the  boat,  gave  notice  of  their  approach,  an^ 
enabled  the  enemy  to  be  in  readiness  to.reoel^ 
them.  They  had  landed  without  the  slightesl 
suspicion  of  danger,  though  surprised  at  nol 
finding  a  sentinel,  and  had  actually  left  thefa 
arms  in  the  boat,  with  the  intention  of  firsi 
securing  their  knapsacks  and  provisions.    The 
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fire  had  been  so  close,  that  notwithstanding  the 
obscurity^  it  was  very  deadly.  Every  man  bad 
fallen,  though  two  or  three  subsequently  arosei 
and  disappeared.  Four  or  five  of  the  soldiers 
had  been  killed,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  survive 
but  a  few  minutes ;  though,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  enemy  did  not  make  the  usual 
rush  for  the  scalps.  Sergeant  Dunham  fell 
with  the  others  ;  and  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
Mabel,  as  she  rushed  from  the  blockhouse* 
This  frantic  appeal  aroused  all  his  parental 
feelings,  and  had  enabled  him  to  crawl  as  far  as 
the  door  of  the  building,  where  he  had  raised 
himself  against  the  logs,  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned. 

After  this  simple  explanation  was  made,  the 
Sergeant  was  so  weak  as  to  need  repose,  and  hit 
companions,  while  they  ministered  to  his  wants, 
suffered  some  time  to  pass  in  silence.  Path-i 
finder  took  the  occasion  to  reconnoitre  from  the 
loops  and  the  roof,  and  he  examined  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rifles,  of  which  there  were  a  dozen 
kept  in  the  building,  the  soldiers  having  used 
their  regimental  muskets    in  the  expedition. 
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Bat  llabd  never  kfk  her  fclhirV;<Mfe| 
mstant ;  and  wbeot  faj  Usbneftfaie|^.eh»A 
be  alcpCy  the  bent  her  knees  •ad. png^pA^., 
The  half  hour  that  mmffffiiaJ  ««»'  m 
scdemn  and  etilL    The  mofraain  of  Padii 
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was  barely  heard  ofcr  head,  aMd-^wcaM 
the  sound  of  the  breedi  of  a  rifle  Jioft  npd 
floor,  for  he  was  boned  in  ezanuniiig  this  f 
with  a  view  to  aseertain  the  slate  ef 
charges,  and  their  primings.  Beyond  tU 
thing  was  so  loud  as  the  breathing  d 
wounded  man.  MabePs  heart  yearned  to 
communication  with  the  father  she  was  so 
to  lose,  and  yet  she  would  not  disturb  his  ; 
rent  repose.  But  Dunham  slept  not;  h 
in  that  state  when  the  worid  suddoaly  loi 
attractions,  its  iUusions,  and  its  power ;  ai 
unknown  future  fills  the  mind  with  ita  o 
tures,  its  revelations,  and  its  immensity, 
had  been  a  moral  man  for  one  of  his  mc 
life,  but  he  had  thought  little  of  this  a 
portant  moment.  Had  the  din  of  battle 
,  ringing  in  his  ears,  his  martial  ardour  i 

have  endured  to  the  end;  but  there^  i 
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silence  of  that  nearly  untenanted  blockhouse, 
with  no  sound  to  enliven  hini)  no  appeal  to  keep 
alive  factitious  sentiment,  no  hope  of  victory  to 
impel,  things  began  to  appear  in  their  true 
colours,  and  this  state  of  being  to  be  estimated 
at  its  just  value.  He  would  have  given  trea- 
sures for  religious  consolation,  and  yet  he  knew 
not  where  to  turn  to  seek  it.  He  thought  of 
Pathfinder,  but  he  distrusted  his  knowledge. 
He  thought  of  Mabel,  but  for  the  parent  to 
appeal  to  the  child  for  such  succour,  appeared 
like  reversing  the  order  of  nature.  Then  it  was 
that  he  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  the  parental 
character,  and  had  some  clear  glimpses  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  himself  had  discharged  the 
trust  towards  an  orphan  child.  While  thoughts 
like  these  were  rising  in  his  mind,  Mabel,  who 
watched  the  slightest  change  in  his  breathing, 
heard  a  guarded  knock  at  the  door.  Supposing 
it  might  be  Chingachgook,  she  rose,  undid  two 
of  the  bars,  and  held  the  third  in  her  hand,  as 
she  asked  who  was  there.  The  answer  was  in 
her  nucleus  voice,  and  he  implored  her  to  give 
him  instant  admission*    Without  an  instant  of 
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heritsdoiiy  rile  tufiwi  thtt'terjlMftOk^ic 
He  had  berriyiNMed  <£m^elpeak^^  lAfai 
doeed  the  door  AgiAif,  ttndtarfdMttlt  Ht^ 
for  preetioe  had  TaM«d''%(^-^eS!|^Mt': 
portion  of  her  dudes.        "  -i^m  ..•  t^ji 

The  eturdy  aeattaor when  hi^^kA'mii 
of  the  state  of  fait  bit»ther^itii]iM^j&^«dl 
Mabel,  as  well  as^himsdf,  1vairteft^*#iMi(] 
nearly  to  tears.  His  <o«ni  'artieiU^fciBe  i 
plained,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  -ein 
guarded,  under  the  impression  that  he  ai 
Quarter-master  were  sleeping  under  the 
of  liquor  with  which  they  had  been  plie 
a  view  to  keep  them  quiet  in  the  expect 
gagement.  Muir  had  been  lefk  adee 
seeming  to  sleep;  but  Gap  had  run  id 
bushes,  on  the  alarm  of  the  attack,  and  1 
found  Pathfinder's  canoe,  had  only  sueo 
at  that  moment,  in  getting  to  the  block 
whither  he  had  come  with  the  kind  inl 
escaping  with  his  niece  by  water.  It  is  so 
necessary  to  say,  that  he  changed  his 
when  he  ascertained  the  state  of  the  Ser 
and  the  apparent  security  of  his  present 
ters. 
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<^  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst)  Master 
Pathfinder,"  he  said,  *'  we  must  strike,  and 
that  will  entitle  us  to  receive  quarter.  We 
owe  it  to  our  manhood  to  hold  out  a  reasonable 
time,  and  to  ourselves  to  haul  down  the  ensign 
in  season  to  make  saving  conditions.  I  wished 
Master  Muir  to  do  the  same  thin^  when  we 
were  captured  by  these  chaps  you  call  vaga- 
bonds, —  and  rightly  are  they  named,  for  viler 
vagabonds  do  not  walk  the  earth — "^ 

"  You  've  found  out  their  characters  ?**  inter- 
rupted Pathfinder,  who  was  always  as  ready  to 
chime  in  with  abuse  of  the  Mingos,  as  with  the 
praises  of  his  friends.  ^^  Now,  had  you  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dela wares,  you  would 
have  learned  the  difference." 

"  Well,  to  me,  they  seem  much  of  a  much- 
ness ;  blackguards  fore  and  aft,  always  except- 
ing our  friend  the  Serpent,  who  is  a  gentleman, 
for  an  Indian.  But,  when  these  savages  made 
the  assault  on  us,  killing  Corporal  McNab  and 
his  men,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  rabbits. 
Lieutenant  Muir  and  myself  took  refuge  in  one 
of  the  holes  of  this  here  island,  of  which  there 
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ara  so  many  among  tha-rwoAmv^Mgdm 
gical  undergrbimd  banowsjoHidBf fagnth 

I  u  the  lieateoant  My^-^aaAi ffciih  wiiji 

stowed  mway  like  two  k^g«tt«»iiii4i(4iip 

j  until  we  gave  out  for  iretit.  <l£^gnA4»\ 

may  say  that  grub  is  the  ibinidiriliaBLdi 
nature.  I  desired  the  QuarteiHtttaltoll 
terms,  for  we  could  have  dafiBodediansH 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  plsrwr  hiliaiiitJih 
he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the 
wouldn't  keep  faith,  if  any  of  them  were  hi 
so  there  was  no  use  in  asking  them  tou 
sented  to  strike,  on  two  principles ;  on 
we  might  be  said  to  have  struck  alreoc 
running  below  is  generally  thought  to  be. 
up  the  ship ;  and  the  other  that  we  I 
enemy  in  our  stomachs  that  was  more  fi 
able  in  bis  attacks,  than  the  enemy  oo 

Hunger  is  a  d ble  drcumstance,   a 

man  who  has  lived  on  it  eight-and*ferty 
will  acknowledge.** 

^^  Uncle  ! "  said  Mabel,  in  a  mournful 
and  with  an  expostulatory  manner,  *<  mj 
father  is  sadly,  sadly  hurt  I*' 
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•  ^  True^  Magnet,  true ;  I  will  sit  by  him, 
and  do  my  best  at  consolation.  Are  the  bars 
well  fastened,  girl?  for,  on  such  an  occasion, 
the  mind  should  be  tranquil  and  undisturbed."^ 

*^  We  are  safe,  I  believe,  from  all  but  this 
heavy  blow  of  Providence.'' 

^'  Well,  then.  Magnet,  do  you  go  up  to 
the  floor  above,  and  try  to  compose  yourself, 
while  Pathfinder  runs  aloft  and  takes  a  look- 
out from  the  cross-trees.  Your  father  may 
wish  to  say  something  to  me  in  private,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  leave  us  alone.  These  are 
solemn  scenes,  and  inexperienced  people,  like 
myself,  do  not  always  wish  what  they  say  to 
be  overheard.'' 

Although  the  idea  of  her  uncle's  affording 
religious  consolation  by  the  side  of  a  death- 
bed certainly  never  obtruded  itself  on  the 
imagination  of  Mabel,  she  thought  there  might 
be  a  propriety  in  the  request,  with  which  she 
was  unacquainted,  and  she  complied  accord- 
ingly. Pathfinder  had  already  ascended  to 
the  roof  to  make  his  survey,  and  the  brothers- 
in-law  were  left  alone.     Cap  took  a  seat  by 
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the  nde  of  the  Sergeut,  and  htltlbag^ 
seriously,  of  the  gmve  du^  hm^  hmi 
him.    A  eileiice  of  lerenl  miiintai 

ed,  during  which  brief  apaoe^  Che 
digesting  the  substance  of  1m  iaCaided  A 
course. 

**  I  must  say.  Sergeant  DunhnD/*  Gsp  i 
length  commenced,  in  his  peenliar 
*^  that  there  has  been  mimanageiDa 
where  in  this  unhappy  expeditioo;  and,  tl 
present  being  an  occasion  when  truth  oq^ 
to  be  spoken,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  as  much,  in  jda 
language.  In  short,  Sergeant,  on  this  poi 
there  cannot  well  be  two  opinions;  for,  ss 
man  as  I  am,  and  no  soldier,  I  can  see  serei 
errors  myself,  that  it  needs  no  great  educ 
tion  to  detect." 

^*  What   would  you  have,  brother  Cap  i 
returned  the  other,  in  a  feeble  voioe ;  ^  wb 
is  done,  is  done ;  and  it  is  now  too  late 
remedy  it." 

"Very  true,  brother  Dunham,  but  not 
repent  of  it ;  the  Good  Book  tells  us,  it  is  nev 
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too  late  to  repent ;  and  I  Ve  always  heard 
that  this  is  the  precious  moment.  If  you  've 
anything  on  your  mind,  Sergeant,  hoist  it 
out  freely;  for,  you  know,  you  trust  it  to  a 
friend.  You  were  my  own  sister's  husband, 
and  poor  little  Magnet  is  my  own  sister's 
daughter ;  and,  living  or  dead,  I  shall  always 
look  upon  you  as  a  brother.  It  ^s  a  thousand 
pities  that  you  didn't  lie  off  and  on,  with  the 
boats,  and  send  a  canoe  a-head,  to  reconnoitre ; 
in  which  case  your  command  would  have  been 
saved,  and  this  disaster  would  not  have  be- 
fallen us  all.  Well,  Sergeant,  we  are  all 
mortal;  that  is  some  consolation,  I  make  no 
doubt;  and  if  you  go  before,  a  little,  why, 
we  must  follow.  Yes,  that  must  give  you 
consolation." 

^^  I  know  all  this,  brother  Cap ;  and  hope 
I  'm  prepared  to  meet  a  soldier^s  fate — there 
is  poor  Mabel — '* 

"  Ay,  ay,  that 's  a  heavy  drag,  I  know  ; 
but  you  wouldn^t  take  her  with  you,  if  you 
could.  Sergeant;  and  so  the  better  way  is  to 
make  as  light  of  the  separation  as  you  can. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Mabel  i»  «  gcmi  pd^mAmimmchm 

i  befisre  her;  die  mm-wmr.mitmi  mnA 

I 

be  my  care  to  we  thaferh^h  ehu^tAl 
'    good  hiubandi-  if  fOuroliMt.  isiduani 

apared;  dfor  I  wppoie  nenanj  bihiMhibi 

t 

enteriag  iato  a*finilj^7diaft'hM  wm  tatip 
*  <<  Brother,  my  child  a  botnotbaddrl 

i  beoHnetbewifeofftthflndrti.?   ■  .f 


(( 
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his  opinions,  and  hit  laanBer  off  vitmng 
and,  to  my  notion,  this  match  wiU  I 
thing  but  agreeable  to  Mabel.  I  have 
jection  to  the  age  of  the  man ;  I  ^bb  i 
of  them  that  thinks  it  necessary  to  be 
to  make  a  girl  happy>  but  on  the  w] 
prefer  a  man  of  about  fifty,  for  a  h«i 
8till,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  circan 
between  the  parties  to  make  them  un 
Circumstances  pUy  the  devil  with  nmtn 
and  I  set  it  down  as  one^  that  Pathfiodei 
know  as  much  as  my  niece.  YoaVe  m 
little  pf  the  girl,  Sergeant,  and  have  n 
the  run  of  her  knowledge;  but^  let  b 
it  out  freely,  as  she  will  do^  when  all 
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to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  jou  'U  fall 
in  with  but  few  schocdmasters  that  can  keep 
their  luffs  in  her  company.'" 

*^  She's  a  good  child — a  dear,  good  child,'' 
muttered  the  Sergeant,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears;  **and  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  have 
seen  so  little  of  her." 

*'  She  is,  indeed,  a  good  girl,  and  knows  aL- 
together  too  much  for  poor  Pathfinder,  who  is 
a  reasonable  man,  and  an  experienced  man,  in 
his  own  way ;  but  who  has  no  more  idea  of  the 
main  chance,  than  you  have  of  spherical  trigi>- 
nometry,  Sergeant." 

**  Ah !  brother  Cap,  had  Pathfinder  been 
with  us  in  the  boats,  this  sad  affair  might  not 
have  happened.^ 

"  That  is  quite  likely ;  for  his  worst  enemy 
will  allow  that  the  man  is  a  good  guide :  but 
then,  Sergeant,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken» 
you  have  managed  this  expedition  in  a  loose 
way  altogether.  You  should  have  hove*to 
off  your  haven,  and  sent  in  a  boat  to  recon- 
noitre, as  I  told  you  before.  l%at  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  repented  of;  and  I  tell  it  to  you, 

1  a 
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that  ^8  to  be  posted  up  for  or  against  us.  How 
DOW,  Pathfinder !  is  there  anything  in  the  wind 
that  you  come  down  the  ladder,  like  an  Indian 
in  the  wake  of  a  scalp?'' 

The  guide  raised  a  finger  for  silence^  and 
then  beckoned  to  Cap  to  ascend  the  first  lad- 
der, and  to  allow  Mabel  to  take  his  place  at  the 
side  of  the  Sergeant. 

*^  We  must  be  prudent,  and  we  must  be 
bold,  too^"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  **  The  rip* 
tyles  are  in  earnest  in  their  intention  to  fire 
the  block ;  for  they  know  there  is  now  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  letting  it  stand.  I  hear  the 
voice  of  that  vagabond.  Arrowhead,  among 
them,  and  he  is  urging  them  to  set  about  their 
devilry  this  very  night.  We  must  be  stirring, 
Salt-water,  and  doing  too.  Luckily,  there  are 
four  or  five  barrels  of  water  in  the  block, 
and  these  are  something  towards  a  siege.  My 
reckoning  is  wrong,  too,  or  we  shall  yet  reap 
some  advantage  from  that  honest  fellow's,  the 
Sarpent,  being  at  liberty.^ 

Cap  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation; 
but,  stealing  away,  he  was  soon  in  the  upper 
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room  with  Padifiudsry  whOB  *WblUL  inl 
[t  port  at  the  wb  «£  her  -fluhtrli  lnnBU» 

Piidifiiider  had  opened  a  loof^  liiih^-ta 

concealed  the  light  that  k  wmM 
him  to  a  trcachevoas  ikot;  amdy* 
summonsy  he  etood  irith  Ua  Cne  maaeitimn 
ready  to  answer.    The  arilhwm  that 
was  at  length  broken  bjr  the 

<<  Master  Pathfinder,''  odlad  out  the  fio 
man,  **a  friend  summons  you  to  a  pi 
Gome  freely  to  one  of  the  loops;  for  yc 
nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  you  are  in  oon 
with  an  officer  of  the  66th.^ 

*<  What  is  your  will  f  Quarter-master; 
is  your  will  ?  I  know  the  SSth,  and  bdKc 
to  be  a  brave  regiment ;  though  I  rather  tii 
to  the  60th  as  my  fiivourlte,  and  to  the  ] 
wares  more  than  to  either:  but  what  n 
you  have,  Quartei>master  ?  It  must  be  si  ] 
ing  errand  that  brings  you  under  the  loc 
a  blockhouse,  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
the  sartainty  of  killdeer  being  inside  of  it.' 

<'  Oh !  you  'U  no  harm  a  friend,  Pathfi 
I  ^m  certain ;  and  that  ''s  my  security.     Yt 
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a  man  of  judgment,  and  have  gained  too  great 
a  name  on  this  frontier  for  bravery  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  foolhardiness  to  obtain  a  character. 
You  '11  very  wdl  understand,  my  good  friend^ 
there  is  as  much  credit  to  be  gained  by  sub* 
mitting  gracefully,  when  resistance  becomes 
impossible,  as  by  obstinately  holding  out  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war.  The  enemy  is  too 
strong  for  us,  my  brave  comrade,  and  I  come 
to  counsel  you  to  give  up  the  Mock,  on  con- 
dition of  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.** 

*^  I  thank  you  for  this  advice,  Quarter-mas- 
ter, which  is  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  costs 
nothing ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  belongs  to  my 
gifts  to  yield  a  place  like  this,  while  food  and 
water  last.*** 

''  Well,  I  'd  be  the  last.  Pathfinder,  to  re- 
commend anything  against  so  brave  a  resolu- 
tion, did  I  see  the  means  of  maintinning  it. 
But  ye'^11  remember  that  Master  Cap  has  fal- 
len.** 

**  Not  he,  not  he,^  roared  the  individual  in 
question  through  another  loop,  ^^  so  far  from 
that.  Lieutenant,  he  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
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fornfioraoSf  wm  hUs  bo  wbbA 
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hiB  bend  of  hair  hUo  the  hinids  of  Mkh  hirt 
agUD,  so  long  as  be  en  help  iC»  I  Idbk  ■ 
this  blockhouse  as  a  efacunieteiieB^  wM  1 
no  mind  to  throw  k  anmy.*' 

r  that  is  a  Itnng  ^oioe^*  MtetaeJ  II 

«  I  am  ghd  to  heBrit;<bt*%niantfaorii^ 

man  bad  fidlen  iti  the  late  fthrlbl  teilltai 

!  But  Master  Piithfinder,  althoagfa  ye  Ve  cb 

ing  the  societ  j  of  your  friend  Cap^  and  a  g 

pleasure  do  I  know  it  to  be,  by  the  ezperii 

''  of  two  days  and  a  night  passed  in  a  bole  in 

^  earth,  we  Ve  lost  that  of  Sergeant   Dunfa 

•I 

who  has  fallen,  with  all  the  brave  men  be 
in  the  late  expedition.  Lundie  would  hai 
so,  though  it  would  have  been  more  disc 

and  becoming  to  send  a  commissioned  ofl 

I. 

in  command,    Dunham  was  a  brave  man, 

•1 

withstanding,  and  shall  have  justice  done 
memory.  In  short,  we  have  all  acted  for 
best,  and  that  is  as  much  as  could  be  sail 
favour  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Duke  of  11 
borough,  or  the  great  Earl  of  Stair  himself 
**  You  ^re    wrong    agMn,    Quarter-mai 
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you  Ve  wrong  ag'in,"  answered  Pathfinder, 
resorting  to  a  ruse  to  magnify  his  force. 
*^  The  Sargeant  is  safe  in  the  block  too,  where 
one  might  say  the  whole  family  is  collected.'' 

"  Well,  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  we  had  cer- 
tainly counted  the  Sergeant  among  the  slain. 
If  pretty  Mabel  is  in  the  block  still,  let  her 
not  delay  an  instant,  for  Heaven^s  sake,  in 
quitting  it,  for  the  enemy  is  about  to  put  it 
to  the  trial  by  fire.  Ye  know  the  potency  of 
that  dread  element,  and  will  be  acting  more 
like  the  discreet  and  experienced  warrior  ye  Ve 
universally  allowed  to  be,  in  yielding  a  place 
you  canna'  defend,  than  in  drawing  down  ruin 
on  yourself  and  companions.'' 

^*  I  know  the  potency  of  fire,  as  you  call 
it,  Quarter-master ;  and  am  not  to  be  told,  at 
this  late  hour,  that  it  can  be  used  for  some* 
thing  else  besides  cooking  a  dinner.  But  I 
make  no  doubt  you  've  heard  of  the  potency 
of  killdeer,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  lay 
a  pile  of  brush  against  these  logs,  will  get  a 
taste  of  his  power.  As  for  arrows,  it  is  not 
in  their  gift  to  set  this  building  on  fire,  for 

I  5 
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we  Ve  no  shingles  on  our  roof,  but  gooi 
logs  and  green  bark^  and  plenty  of  wal 
sides.  The  roof  is  so  flat,  too,  as  you 
yourself,  Quarter-master,  that  we  can  w; 
it,  and  so  no  danger  on  that  score  whfle 
lasts.  I  ^m  peaceable  enough  if  let  akm 
he  who  endivours  to  bum  this  block  <n 
head,  will  find  the  fire  squincbed  in  hi 
blood." 

"  This  is  idle  and  romantic  talk,  Pathf 
and  yc  11  no  maintain  it  yourself  when  y< 
to  meditate  on  the  realities.  I  hope  ye 
gainsay  the  loyalty  or  the  courage  of  the 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  council  o 
would  decide  on  the  propriety  of  a  sun 
forthwith.  Na\  na',  Pathfinder,  foolhar 
is  na'  mair  like  the  bravery  o^  Walla 
Bruce,  than  Albany  on  the  Hudson  i 
the  old  town  of  Edinbro'.** 

**  As  each  of  us  seems  to  have  made  i 
mind.  Quarter-master,  more  words  are  u 
If  the  riptyles  near  you  are  disposed 
about  their  hellish  job,  let  them  begin  at 
They  can  burn  wood,  and  I  11  bum  pc 
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If  I  were  an  Indian  at  the  stakes  I  suppose 
I  could  brag  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them ;  but 
mj  gifts  and  natur^  being  both  white,  my  turn 
is  rather  for  doing  than  talking.  You  Ve  said 
quite  enough,  considering  you  carry  the  King's 
commission ;  and  should  we  all  be  consumed, 
none  of  us  will  bear  you  any  malice.^ 

*^  Pathfinder,  ye  'U  no  be  exposing  Mabel, 
pretty  Mabel  Dunham,  to  sic'  a  calamity  !  " 

^*  Mabel  Dunhan  is  by  the  side  of  her  wound- 
ed father,  and  God  will  care  for  the  safety  of 
a  pious  child.  Not  a  hair  of  her  head  shall 
fall,  while  my  arm  and  sight  remain  true ;  and 
though  you  may  trust  the  Mingos,  Master 
Muir,   I   put  no  faith  in   them.      You  've  a 

• 

knavish  Tuscarora  in  your  company  there^ 
who  has  art  and  malice  enough  to  spoil  the 
character  of  any  tribe  with  which  he  consorts, 
though  he  found  the  Mingos  ready  ruined  to 
his  hands,  I  fear.  But  enough  said ;  now  let 
each  party  go  to  the  use  of  his  means  and  his 
gifts.^ 

Throughout  this  dialogue  Pathfinder  had 
kept  his  body  covered,  lest  a  treacherous  shot 
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sboald  be  aimed  al  the  loop;  and  hk 
directed  Cep  to  eieaid  to  tbe  roof  in 
to  be  in  resdineii  to  niel  Che  €mt  m 
Although  the  ktter  need  oaWcieat  ^Bl^ 
be  found  no  lets  than  ten  bluinig  mrwamm  i 
ing  to  the  berk,  while  the  air  vaa  ADad 
the  yells  and  whoops  of  the  enanij.  A 
discharge  of  rifles  foUowdlv  and  the  h 
came  pattering  against  the  k^g%  in  •  wi 
show  that  the  struggle  had  indeed  aerii 
commenced. 

These  were  sounds,  however,  that  app 
neither  Pathfinder  nor  Cap,  while  Mabd 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  affliction  to 
alarm.  She  had  good  sense  enough,  toi 
understand  the  nature  of  the  defences^ 
fully  to  appreciate  their  importance.  Ai 
her  father,  the  familiar  noises  revived  1 
and  it  pained  his  child,  at  such  a  mon 
to  see  that  his  glassy  eye  began  to  kindle^ 
that  the  blood  returned  to  a  cheek  it  had 
serted,  as  he  listened  to  the  uproar.  It 
now  Mabel  first  perceived  that  his  reason  b 
slightly  to  wander. 
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"Order  up  the  light  companies,''  he  mut- 
tered, "  and  let  the  grenadiers  charge  t  Do 
they  dare  to  attack  us  in  our  fort  ?  Why  does 
not  the  artillery  open  on  them  ?^ 

At  that  instant  the  heavy  report  of  a  gun 
burst  on  the  night;  and  the  crashing  of  rend- 
ing wood  was  heard,  as  a  heavy  shot  tore  the 
logs  in  the  room  above,  and  the  whole  block 
shook  with  the  force  of  a  shell  that  lodged  in 
the  work.  The  Pathfinder  narrowly  escaped 
the  passage  of  this  formidable  missile  as  it 
entered;  but  when  it  exploded,  Mabel  could 
not  suppress  a  shriek ;  for  she  supposed  all 
over  her  head,  whether  animate  or  inanimate^ 
destroyed.  To  increase  her  horror,  her  father 
shouted,  in  a  frantic  voice,  to  "  charge!^ 

"  Mabel,''  said  Pathfinder,  with  his  head 
at  the  trap,  "  this  is  true  Mingo  work — more 
noise  than  injury.  The  vagabonds  have  got  the 
howitzer  we  took  from  the  French,  and  have 
discharged  it  ag^in  the  block  ;  but,  fortunate- 
ly, they  have  fired  off  the  only  shell  we  had, 
and  there  is  an  ind  of  its  use,  for  the  present. 
There  is  some  confusion  among  the  stores  up 
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ia  this  loft»  but  no  one  i«  ,hpt».>(jl^ 
1^  is  still  OD  the  loof ;  and  a^^l^.^aifidEI 

run  tbe  gauntlet  of  too  iwn j  I^MIm  to  ^^  i 
about  such  a  thing  at  aji9«rj^|cr9.ai|d  ti 
Indian  hands.* 

Mabd  munnnted  her  thawkf^  aiid  fat 
give  all  her  attention  to  her  &tb^  ;  .^ 
efforts  to  rise  were  only  eountaractad  h 
debiUty.  During  the  ftarfol  annufea  tbn 
ceededf  she  was  so  much  occupied  witl 
care  of  the  invalid,  that  she  scarcely  heede 
clamour  that  reigned  around  her.  Indeed 
uproar  was  so  great,  that,  had  not  her  thoi 
been  otherwise  employed,  confusion  of  fiscu 
rather  than  alarm,  would  probably  have 
the  consequence. 

Cap  preserved  his  coolness  admirably, 
had  a  profound  and  increasing  respect  fm 
power  of  the  savages,  and  even  for  the  ma 
of  fresh-water,  it  is  true ;  but  his  appn 
sions  of  the  former  proceeded  more  from 
dread  of  being  scalped  and  tortured,  than : 
any  unmanly  fear  of  death ;  and,  as  he 
now  on  the  deck  of  a  house,  if  not  on 
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deck  of  a  ship,  and  knew  that  there  was  little 
danger  of  boarders,  he  moved  about  with  a 
fearlessness,  and  a  rash  exposure  of  his  per- 
son, that  Pathfinder,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  fact,  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn. 
Instead  of  keeping  his  body  covered,  agree* 
ably  to  the  usages  of  Indian  .warfare,  he  was 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  roof,  dashing  the 
water  right  and  left,  with  the  apparent  steadi- 
ness and  unconcern  he  would  have  manifested 
had  he  been  a  sail-trimmer,  exercising  his  art 
in  a  battle  afloat.  His  appearance  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  clamour 
among  the  assailants ;  who,  unused  to  see  their 
enemies  so  reckless,  opened  upon  him  with 
their  tongues,  like  a  pack  that  has  the  fox  in 
view.  Still  he  appeared  to  possess  a  charmed 
life;  for  though  the  bullets  whistled  around 
him  on  every  side,  and  his  clothes  were  several 
times  torn,  nothing  cut  his  skin.  When  the 
shell  passed  through  the  logs  below,  the  old 
sailor  dropped  his  bucket,  waved  his  hat,  and 
gave  three  cheers ;  in  which  heroic  act  he  was 
employed  as  the  dangerous  missile  exploded. 
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:jl  This  characteriitie  fett  pmbdUj  flpiMfl  Ui 


f  for,  from  that  insttnt*  the  ^HfftFi* 

fire  at  him,  and  even  to  ahooC  .tbdr 


arrows  at  the  falockf  haTing  Ukmk  up^hct  ao 
simultaneoudyt.  and  hj  oomoMNt  oqnaept»  J 
the  '<Salt*water^  was  mad;  and  Jti«aa«< 
gidar  effect  of  th^  magnaimnitjr»  ;amnrMQ 
a  hand  against  those  whimi  tliey  in^inad 
void  of  reason* 

The  conduct  of  Pathfinder  waa  very  dif 
ent.     Everything  he  did  was  regulated  by 
most  exact  calcuUtion,  the  result  of  long 
perience,   and  habitual  thoughtfulness.      ] 
person  was  kept  carefully  out  of  a  line  w 
the  loops,  and  the  spot  that  he  selected  for^ 
look-out  was  one  that  was  quite  removed  6 
danger.    This  celebrated  guide  had  often  h 
known  to  lead  forlorn  hopes;    he  had  oi 
stood  at  the  stake»  suffering  under  the  cruell 
and  taunts  of  savage  ingenuity,  and   savi 
ferocity,  without  quailing;  and  legends  of 
exploits,  coolness,  and    daring,   were    to 
heard  all  along  that  extensive  frontier,  or  wh 
ever  men  dwelt,  and  men  contended.     But, 
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this  occasion,  one  who  did  not  know  his  his« 
tory  and  character,  might  have  thought  his 
exceeding  care,  and  studied  attention  to  self- 
preservation,  proceeded  from  an  unworthy 
motive.  But  such  a  judge  would  not  have 
understood  his  subject:  tlie  Pathfinder  be* 
thought  him  of  Mabel,  and  of  what  might 
possibly  be  the  consequences  to  that  poor  girl^ 
should  any  casualty  befall  himself.  But  the 
recollection  rather  quickened  his  intellect,  than 
changed  his  customary  prudence.  He  was^ 
in  fact,  one  of  those  who  was  so  unaccustomed 
to  fear,  that  he  never  bethought  him  of  the 
constructions  others  might  put  upon  his  con- 
duct. But  while,  in  moments  of  danger,  he 
acted  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  was 
also  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  assault. 
Pathfinder  never  raised  the  breech  cf  his  rifle 
from  the  floor,  except  when  he  changed  his 
own  position,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy  were  thrown  away  upon  the  mas^ 
give  logs  of  the  work;  and,  as  he  had  been 
at  the  capture  oi  the  howitzer,  he  felt  certaiq 
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,!^  that  tte  mvages  hid-  no  nmig  m 

one  finind  in  it  when,  the-.- fiiatef««Mvtal 
There  existed  no  rmmm^  ^bmtetm^if^imtA 
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I  bullet  might  find  a  pUMffB  rlirnH|^  «  ii 

hole.    OneortwDof  theienwaJlitndid^aM 
i  ]  but  the  bells  entered  nt  tan  Migk  cJhnt  dbfdt 

Q  them  of  all  ohanee  of  deing^  any  mjimy^ma  1 

I J  as  the  Indians  kept  near  11*  falnek^  waii 

;•  !  discharged  from  a  distance,  there  waa 

the  possibility  of  one  in  a  hundred's 

the  apertures.    But,   when  Pathfinder  hn 

the  sound  of  moccasined  feet^  and  the  in 

ling  of  brush  at  the  foot  of  the  buildings 

[j  knew  that  the  attempt  to  build  a  fire  agai 

>j  the  logs  was  about  to  be  renewed*     He  n 

||  summoned  Cap  from  the  roof,  where,  inde 

Li 

\^  all  the  danger  had  ceased,  and  directed  k 

'i')  to  stand  in  readiness  with  his  water,  at  ah 

<';  immediately  over  the  spot  assailed. 

j ;;  One  less  trained  than  our  hero,  would  hi 

been  in  a  hurry  to  repel  this  dangerous  ; 
"  j  tempt  also,  and   might    have  resorted  to  1 

means  prematurely;   not  80  with  Pathfind 
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His  aim  was  not  only  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
about  which  he  felt  little  apprehension,  but  to 
give  the  enemy  a  lesson  that  would  render  him 
wary  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  effect  the  latter  purpose,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  wait  until  the  light  of  the  intended 
conflagration  should  direct  his  aim,  when  he 
well  knew  that  a  very  slight  effort  of  his  skill 
would  suffice.  The  Iroquois  were  permitted 
to  collect  their  heap  of  dried  brush,  to  pile  it 
against  the  block,  to  light  it,  and  to  return 
to  their  covers,  without  molestation.  All  that 
Pathfinder  would  suffer  Gap  to  do,  was  to  roll 
a  barrel  filled  with  water  to  the  hole  immedi- 
ately over  the  spot,  in  readiness  to  be  used 
at  the  proper  instant.  That  moment,  however^ 
did  not  arrive,  in  his  judgment,  until  the  blaze 
illuminated  the  surrounding  bushes,  and  there 
had  been  time  for  his  quick  and  practised  eye 
to  detect  the  forms  of  three  or  four  lurking 
savages,  who  were  watching  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  men  ac- 
customed to  look  on  human  misery  with  apa* 
thy.    Then,  indeed,  he  spoke. 
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<'Are  you  raadyt  fited'CSiovf^'tie 
•^The  beat  bq;iiii  to  atrite difedi^ * di 
▼ioes;  and,  although  tbettf  gtmn  kgii 
of  the  fiefy  uatui^  of  tun  fli-lflikiptMd^  OHtt 
may  be  kindled  into  a  Uaae^  If  ona'pn 
them  too  mueh.  Are  you  ready  iiit 
barrel  ?  See  that  it  baa  tli«  iiglit'  Mt 
that  none  of  the  water  b  waated.^ 

^  All  ready  I"*  answered  Ghp^in'^ 
ner  in  which  a  seaman  replies  to  such 
mand. 

"  Then  wait  for  the  word.  Never  be 
impatient  in  a  critical  time^  nor  fbol-ris 
a  battle.     Wait  for  the  word  * 

While  the  Pathfinder  was  giving  the 
rectioQs,  he  was  also  making  his  own  f 
rations ;  for  he  saw  it  was  time  to  act. 
deer  was  deliberately  raised,  pointed,  am 
charged.  The  whole  process  occupied  i 
half  a  minute,  and,  as  the  rifle  was  drawn  ii 
eye  of  the  marksman  was  applied  to  the  hi 

*'  There  is  one  riptyle  the  less,""  ] 
finder  muttered  to  himself:  *^  Vve  seen 
vagabond  afore,  and  know  him  to  be  a 
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ciless  devil.  Well,  well !  the  man  acted  ac-> 
cording  to  his  gifts,  and  he  has  been  rewarded 
according  to  his  gifts.  One  more  of  the 
knaves,  and  that  will  sarve  the  turn  for  to^ 
night.  When  daylight  appears,  we  may  have 
hotter  work." 

All  this  time  another  rifle  was  getting  ready; 
and  as  Pathfinder  ceased,  a  second  savage  fell. 
This  indeed  sufficed  ;  for,  indisposed  to  wait 
for  a  third  visitation  from  the  same  hand,  the 
whole  band,  which  had  been  crouching  in  the 
bushes  around  the  block,  ignorant  of  who  was 
and  who  was  not  exposed  to  view,  leaped 
from  their  covers,  and  fled  to  different  places 
for  safety, 

"  Now,  pour  away,  Master  Cap,"**  said  Path- 
finder :  *^  I  \e  made  my  mark  on  the  black* 
guards;  and  we  shall  have  no  more  fires 
lighted  to-night.'' 

^*  Scaldings  I"  cried  Cap,  upsetting  the  bar- 
rel, with  a  care  that  at  once  and  completely 
extinguished  the  flames. 

This  ended  the  singular  conflict;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  night  passed  in  peace.    Path- 
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finder  and  Cap  watdwd  alienmtflif, 
neither  can  be  said  to  have  depC 
deed  scaxoely  aecmed  W!cei»arj  to  tin 
both  were  accuBtomed  to  protrnded 
ings ;  and  there  were  ieaeoiia  and  tiknei 
the  former  appeared  to  be  litendly  ioe 
to  the  demands  of  hunger  and  ibirali,  m 
lous  to  the  effieeta  of  faligiWi 

Mabel  watched  by  her  frthePa  pdb 
began  to  £eel  how  much  our  happmeea  i 
world  depends  even  on  things  that  am 
ginary.  Hitherto  she  had  virtually 
without  a  father,  the  connection  with  1 
maining  parent  being  ideal  rather  thai 
tive;  but  now  that  she  was  about  t 
him,  she  thought  for  the  moment  th 
world  would  be  a  void  after  his  demt 
that  she  could  nev^r  be  acquainted  wk 
piness  again. 


IU£  PATHFINDER. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  was  a  roariog  iu  the  wind  ai\  oigfal; 

The  nin  came  heftvily,  and  fell  in  Boods ; 
Bui  Don  the  9un  Is  riaiug  calm  and  bright; 

The  birds  are  siuging  in  the  distant  woods. 

WoiDSWOITB. 

As  the  light  returned,  Pathfinder  and  Gap 
ascended  again  to  the  roof,  with  a  vJew  to  r^ 
connoitre  the  state  of  things  once  more  on 
the  island.  This  part  of  the  hlockhouae  had  a 
low  battlement  around  it,  which  afforded  a  consi- 
derable protection  to  those  who  stood  in  its  cen- 
tre ;  the  intention  having  been  to  enable  marks* 
men  to  lie  behind  it,  and  to  fire  over  its  top. 
By  making  proper  use  therefore  of  these  slight 
defences — slight  as  to  height,  though  abund- 
antly ample  as  far  as  they  went — tbe  two 
look-outs  commanded  a  pret^  good  view  of 
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the  island,  ito  coven  ezoeptedy  and  of  dm 
the  channels  that  led  to  the  spot. 

The  gale  was  still  Uowing  very  fie 
south;  and  there  were  places  in  the 
where  its  surface  looked  green  and  m 
though  the  wind  had  hardly  sweep  enooj 
raise  the  water  into  foam.  The  shape  o 
little  island  was  neaiiy  ofal,  and  ita  gi 
length  was  from  east  to  west  By  keepfa 
the  channels  that  washed  it,  in  consequen 
their  several  courses  and  of  the  directic 
the  gale,  it  would  have  been  possible  j 
vessel  to  range  past  the  island,  on  eith 
its  principal  sides,  and  always  to  keep 
wind  very  nearly  abeam.  These  wen 
facts  first  noticed  by  Gap,  and  explains 
his  companion;  fur  the  hopes  of  both 
rested  on  the  chances  of  relief  sent  fron 
wego.  At  this  instant,  while  they  stood 
ing  anxiously  about  them.  Gap  cried  o 
his  lusty  hearty  manner— 

"Sail,  ho!" 

Pathfinder  turned  quickly  in  the  din 
of   his    companion's    face;    and   there. 
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enough,  was  just  visible  the  object  of  the  old 
sailor's  exclamation.  The  elevation  enabled 
the  two  to  overlook  the  low  land  of  several  of 
the  adjacent  islands;  and  the  canvas  of  a 
vessel  was  seen  through  the  bushes  that 
fringed  the  shore  of  one  that  lay  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward.  The  stranger  was  under 
what  seamen  call  low  sail;  but  so  great  was 
the  power  of  the  wind,  that  her  white  outlines 
were  seen  flying  past  the  openings  of  the  ver- 
dure with  the  velocity  of  a  fast-travelling  horse 
— resembling  a  cloud  driving  in  the  heavens. 

"  That  cannot  be,  Jasper,''  said  Pathfinder, 
in  disappointment ;  for  he  did  not  recognise  the 
cutter  of  his  friend,  in  the  swift-passing  object. 
^^No,  no,  the  lad  is  behind  the  hour;  and 
that  is  some  craft  that  the  Frenchers  have  sent 
to  aid  their  friends,  the  accursed  Mingos.'^ 

"  This  time  you  are  out  in  your  reckoning, 
friend  Pathfinder,  if  you  never  were  before,^' 
returned  Cap,  in  a  manner  that  had  lost  none 
of  its  dogmatism  by  the  critical  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  "  Fresh  water,  or 
salt,  that  is  the  head  of  the  Scud^s  mainsail, 
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for  it  18  cut  with  a  smaller  goar  than  ooi 
and  then  you  can  see  that  the  gaff  ha 
fished— quite  neatly  done,  I  admits  hot  I 

*'  I  can  see  none  of  this^  I  confeas,*  an 
Pathfinder,  to  whom  even  the  tenna 
companion  were  Greek, 

^No  I  Well,  I  own  that  auipriaea  n 
I  thought  your  eyes  could  see  anyi 
Now,  to  me,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
goar  and  that  fish  ;  and,  I  must  say,  m; 
est  friend,  that,  in  your  place,  I  should  \ 
hend  that  my  sight  was  beginning  to  fail 

*^  If  Jasper  is  truly  coming,  I  shall 
hend  but  little.  We  can  make  good  the 
against  the  whole  Mingo  nation  for  th 
eight  or  ten  hours;  and,  with  Eau-do 
cover  the  retreat,  I  shall  despair  of  tu 
God  send  that  the  lad  may  not  run  ale 
of  the  bank,  and  fall  into  an  ambushm 
befell  the  Sergeant ! " 

"Ay,  there's  the  danger.  There  oi 
have  been  signals  concerted,  and  an  ancb 
ground  buoyed  out,  and  even  a  quai 
station,  or  a  lazaretto,  would  have  been  i 
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could  we  have  made  these  Minks-ho  respect 
the  laws.  If  the  lad  fetches  up,  as  you  say, 
anywhere  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  this  island, 
we  may  look  upon  the  cutter  as  lost.  And, 
after  all.  Master  Pathfinder,  ought  we  not  to 
set  down  this  same  Jasper  as  a  secret  ally 
of  the  French,  rather  than  as  a  friend  of  our 
own.  I  know  the  Sergeant  views  the  matter 
in  that  light;  and,  I  must  say,  this  whole  affair 
looks  like  treason.'' 

^^  We  shall  soon  know,  we  shall  soon  know, 
Master  Cap  ;  for  there,  indeed,  comes  the  cut- 
ter, clear  of  the  other  island,  and  five  minutes 
must  settle  the  matter.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  fair,  however,  if  we  could  give  the  boy 
some  sign,  in  the  way  of  warning.  It  is  not 
right  that  he  should  fall  into  the  trap,  without 
a  notice  that  it  has  been  laid.^ 

Anxiety  and  suspense,  notwithstanding,  pre- 
vented either  from  attempting  to  make  any 
signal.  It  was  not  easy,  truly,  to  see  bow  it 
could  be  done ;  for  the  Scud  came  foaming 
through  the  channel,  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  island,  at  a  rate  that  scarcely  admitted  of 
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the  neoeuary  time.  Nor  was  mnj 
OD  her  deck  to  make  ngns  to;  even  ha 
seemed  deserted,  though  her  eonrae  a 
steady,  as  her  progress  was  rapid. 

Cap  stood  in  silent  adnuratioii  of  a  spc 
so  unusuaL  But,  as  the  Scad  drew  n 
his  practised  eye  detected  the  hebn  ib 
by  means  of  tilleruropes,  though  the  | 
who  steered  was  concealed.  As  the  cutti 
weather-boards  of  some  little  height,  the 
tery  was  explained,  no  doubt  remaining 
her  people  lay  behind  the  latter,  in  on 
be  protected  from  the  rifles  of  the  enemy 
this  fact  showed  that  no  force,  beyond  t 
the  small  crew,  could  be  on  board.  Path 
received  his  companion's  explanation  wi 
ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

*^  This  proves  that  the  Sarpent  has  not 
ed  Oswego,''  he  said,  "  and  that  we  are  ] 
expect  succour  from  the  garrison.  I 
Lundie  has  not  taken  it  into  his  head  1 
place  the  lad,  for  Jasper  Western  wou 
a  host  of  himself,  in  such  a  strait.  We 
Master  Cap,  ought  to  make  a  manful  wa 
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you,  as  a  seaman,  to  keep  up  the  intercourse 
with  the  cutter ;  Jasper,  as  a  laker  who  knows 
all  that  is  neces^sary  to  be  done  on  the  water ; 
and  I,  with  gifts  that  are  as  good  as  any 
among  the  Mingos,  let  me  be  what  I  may, 
in  other  particulars.  I  say,  we  ought  to  make 
a  manful  fight  in  Mabel's  behalf/^ 

"  That  we  ought,  and  that  we  will,"  answer- 
ed Cap,  heartily ;  for  he  began  to  have  more 
confidence  in  the  security  of  his  scalp,  now 
that  he  saw  the  sun  again.  ^*  I  set  down  the 
arrival  of  the  Scud  as  one  circumstance^  and 
the  chances  of  Oh-deuce's  honesty  as  another. 
This  Jasper  is  a  young  man  of  prudence,  you 
find;  for  he  keeps  a  good  offing,  and  seems 
determined  to  know  how  matters  stand  on  the 
island,  before  he  ventures  to  bring  up.** 

"  I  have  it!  I  have  it!^'  exclaimed  Path- 
finder with  exultation.  **  There  lies  the  canoe 
of  the  Sarpent,  on  the  cutter's  deck ;  and  the 
chief  has  got  on  board,  and  no  doubt  has  given 
a  true  account  of  our  condition  ;  for,  unlike  a 
Mingo,  a  Delaware  is  sartain  to  get  a  story 
right,  or  to  hold  his  tongue.*** 
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.*■  I 

^  ^  Pathfinder's  dispodtiim  to  tUnk  wdl 

J^.  Delaware*,  and  to  thmk  ill  of  the  M 

'  '.  ti  must  by  this  time  be  veij  appttpent  1 

reader*  Of  the  veracity  of  the  Ibnner  1 
tertained  the  highest  respect,  while  of  the 
he  thought,  as  the  more  obsenrant  and  i 
gent  classes  of  this  country  are  getting  ] 
generally  to  think  of  certain  aeribUeta  a 
ourselves,  who  are  known  to  have  been  ac 
in  the  habits  of  mendacity,  that  it  is  th 
they  can  no  longer  tell  the  truth,  even 
they  seriously  make  the  effort. 

**  That  canoe  may  not  belong  to  the  cu 
said  the  captious  seaman.  ^^  Oh-Deuo 
one  on  board  when  we  sailed.^ 

"  Very  true,  friend  Cap ;  but,  if  you 
your  sails  and  masts,  by  your  goars  and  i 
I  know  my  canoes  and  my  paths,  by  fn 
knowledge.  If  you  can  see  new  cloth 
sail,  I  can  see  new  bark  in  a  canoe.  Tl 
the  boat  of  the  Sarpent,  and  the  noble  f 
has  struck  off  for  the  garrison  as  soon  ; 
found  the  block  besieged,  has  fallen  in 
the  Scud,  and,   after  telling    his  story. 
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brought  the  cutter  down  here  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  The  Lord  grant  that  Jasper  Western 
be  still  on  board  her  !  ^' 

"  Yes,  yes';  it  might  not  be  amiss ;  for, 
traitor  or  loyal,  the  lad  has  a  handy  way  with 
him,  in  a  gale,  it  must  be  owned.^ 

"And  in  coming  over  water-falls!**  said 
Pathfinder,  nudging  the  ribs  of  his  companion 
with  an  elbow,  and  laughing  in  bis  silent  but 
hearty  manner.  "  We  will  give  the  boy  his 
due,  though  he  scalps  us  all  with  his  own 
hand.'' 

The  Scud  was  now  so  near,  that  Cap  made 
no  reply.  The  scene,  just  at  that  instant,  was 
so  peculiar,  that  it  merits  a  particular  descrip- 
tion ;  which  may  also  aid  the  reader  in  form- 
ing a  more  accurate  nature  of  the  picture  we 
wish  to  draw. 

The  gale  was  still  blowing  violently.  Many 
of  the  smaller  trees  bowed  their  tops,  as  if 
ready  to  descend  to  the  earth,  while  the  rush- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  branches  of  the 
groves  resembled  the  roar  of  distant  chariots. 

The  air  was  filled  with  leaves,  which,  at  that 
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^  late  season,  were  readily  driTen  fron 

'l 

stems,  and  flew  from  idand  to  ialan 
flights  of  birds.  With  this  exception,  tl 
seem^  silent  as  the  grave.    That  the  ■ 

I  still  remained,  was  to  be  inferred  from  tl 

that  their  canoes,  together  with  the  be 

\  the  55th,  lay  in  a  group  in  the  little  ooi 

had  been  selected  as  a  harbour.  Othc 
not  a  sign  of  their  presence  was  to  be  del 
Though  taken  entirely  by  surprise  b 
cutter,  the  sudden  return  of  which  wai 
gether  unlooked-for,  so  uniform  and  i 
were  their  habits  of  cautioo-while  on  th< 
path,  that  the  instant  an  alarm  was 
every  man  had  taken  to  his  cover  with  t 
stinct  and  cunning  of  a  fox  seeking  his 
The  same  stillness  reigned  in  the  blockh 
for  though  Pathfinder  and  Cap  could 
mand  a  view  of  the  channel,  they  too 
precaution  necessary  to  lie  concealed.  Ti 
usual  absence  of  anything  like  animal  1 
board  the  Scud,  too,  was  still  more  remar 
As  the  Indians  witnessed  her  apparently 
rected  movements,  a  feeling  of  awe  gai 
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footing  among  them,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
of  their  party  began  to  distrust  the  issue  of  an 
expedition  that  had  commenced  so  prosper- 
ously. Even  Arrowhead,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  intercourse  with  the  whites  on  both 
sides  of  the  lakes,  fancied  there  was  something 
ominous  in  the  appearance  of  this  unmanned 
vessel,  and  he  would  gladly  at  that  moment 
have  been  landed  again  on  the  main. 

In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  the  cutter 
was  steady  and  rapid.  She  held  her  way  mid- 
channel,  now  inclining  to  the  gusts,  and  now 
rising  again,  like  the  philosopher  that  bends  to 
the  calamities  of  life  to  resume  his  erect  atti- 
tude as  they  pass  away,  but  always  piling  the 
water  beneath  her  bows,  in  foam.  Although 
she  was  under  so  very  short  canvas,  her  ve- 
locity was  great,  and  there  could  not  have 
elapsed  ten  minutes  between  the  time  when 
her  sails  were  first  seen  glancing  past  the  trees 
and  bushes  in  the  distance,  and  the  moment 
when  she  was  abreast  of  the  blockhouse.  Cap 
and  Pathfinder  leaned  forward,  as  the  cutter 
came  beneath  their  eyrie,  eager  to  get  a  better 
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▼lew  of  her  deck,  when  to  the  ddig^  o 
Jasper  Eau-douoe  ■prang  upon  Ina  iet 
ga? e  three  hearty  dieera.  Kcgudhm 
risk,  Cap  leaped  upon  the  rampait  of  la| 
returned  the  greeting,  cheer  tor  cheer. 
pily,  the  polfey  of  the  enemy  aaved  the  1 
for  they  still  lay  quiet,  not  a  rifle  bcia 
charged.  On  the  other  hand,  Pathliiide 
in  view  the  useful,  utterly  diarcgardin 
mere  dramatic,  part  of  warfare.  The  m 
he  beheld  his  friend  Jasper  he  called  i 
him  with  Stentorian  lungs  — 

**  Stand  by  us,  lad,  and  the  day  ^a  our 
Give  'em  a  grist  in  yonder  bushes,  and  ; 
put  'em  up  Uke  partridges/' 

Part  of  this  reached  Jasper's  ears,  but 
was  borne  off  to  leeward,  on  the  wings  < 
wind.  By  the  time  this  was  said  the 
had  driven  past,  and  in  the  next  momei 
was  hid  from  view,  by  the  grove  in  whi< 
blockhouse  was  partially  concealed. 

Two  anxious  minutes  succeeded ;  but, 
expiration  of  that  brief  space,  the  sails 
again  gleaming  through  the  trees,  Jaspe 
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ing  wore,  jibbed,  and  hauled  up  under  the  lee 
of  the  island,  on  the  other  tack.  The  wind 
was  free  enough,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
to  admit  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  the  cutter 
catching  the  current  under  her  lee  bow,  was 
breasted  up  to  her  course  in  a  way  that  showed 
she  would  come  out  to  windward  of  the  island 
again,  without  any  difficulty.  This  whole  evo- 
lution was  made  with  the  greatest  facility,  not 
a  sheet  being  touched,  the  sails  trimming  them- 
selves, the  rudder  alone  controlling  the  ad- 
mirable machine.  The  object  appeared  to  be 
a  reconnoissance.  When,  however,  the  Scud 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  island,  and 
had  again  got  her  weatherly  position,  in  the 
channel  by  which  she  had  first  approached, 
her  helm  was  put  down,  and  she  tacked.  The 
noise  of  the  mainsail  flapping  when  it  filled, 
close-reefed  as  it  was,  sounded  like  the  report 
of  a  gun,  and  Cap  trembled  lest  the  seams 
should  open. 

^'  His  Majesty  gives  good  canvas,  it  must 
be  owned,"  muttered  the  old  seaman ;  *^  and 
it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  boy  handles  his 
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boat  as  if  he  were  thorbiigUj  bred  (  ] 
Master  Pathfindery  if  I  believe^  afker  i 
has  been  reported  in  the  mattefV  that  th 
ter  Oh-Deuce  got  his  trade  oa   this 

5  fresh  water.** 

^*  He  did ;  yes  he  did.  He  never  m 
ocean,  and  has  come  by  his  callinip  altxi 
up  here  on  Ontario,  I  have  often  tl 
he  has  a  iiat*ral  gift,  in  the  way  of  wA 
and  sloops,  and  have  respected  him  i 

V  ingly.    As  for  treason,  and  lying,  and 

hearted  vices,  friend  Cap,  Jasper  Wes 

I 

as  free  as  the  most  virtuousest  of  the 

i 

ware  warriors ;  and  if  you  crave  to  see  i 
honest  man,  you  must  go  among  that  ti 
discover  him.^ 

**  There  he  comes  round ! "  exclaim* 
delighted  Cap,  the  Scud  at  this  moment 
on  her  original  tack,  '^  and  now  we  sh. 
what  the  boy  would  be  at;  he  cannot 
to  keep  running  up  and  down  these  pa 
i  like  a    girl    footing  it    through    a    cc 

dance.*" 

The  Scud   now   kept   so  much  awaj 
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for  a  moment,  the  two  observers  on  the  block- 
house feared  Jasper  meant   to  come-to ;    and 
the  savages,  in  their  lairs,  gleamed  out  upon 
her  with  the  sort  of  exultation  that  the  crouch- 
ing tiger  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  as  he  sees 
his  unconscious  victim  approach  his  bed.     But 
Jasper  had  no  such  intention :  familiar  with 
the  shore,  and  acquainted  with  the  depth  of 
water  on  every  part  of  the  island,  he  well  knew 
that  the  Scud  might  be  run  against  the  bank 
with  impunity,  and  he  ventured  fearlessly  so 
near,  that  as  he  passed  through  the  little  cove, 
he  swept  the  two  boats  of  the  soldiers  from 
their  fastenings,  and  forced  them  out  into  the 
channel,  towing  them  with  the  cutter.     As  all 
the  canoes  were  fastened  to  the  two  Dunham 
boats,  by  this  bold  and  successful  attempt,  the 
savages  were  at  once  deprived  of  the  means 
of  quitting  the   island,   unless  by  swimming, 
and   they  appeared  to  be  instantly  aware  of 
the  very  important  fact.     Rising  in  a  body, 
they  filled  the  air  with  yells,  and  poured  in  a 
harmless  fire.     While    up  in  this  unguarded 
manner   two   rifles  were  discharged   by  their 
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advenariet.  One  ctme  fiom  the  ■m 
the  block,  and  an  Iroquoia  mi  dead 
tracks,  shot  through  the  braiii.  Hm 
came  from  the  Scud*  The  last  wae  th 
of  the  Delaware,  but,  less  true  than  \ 
his  friend,  it  only  maimed  an  cnemj  £ 
The  people  of  the  Scud  shoatedt  ai 
savages  sunk  again,  to  a  man,  aa  if  it 
be  into  the  earth. 

''  That  was  the  SarpentV  ▼moe,*'  said 
finder,  as  soon  as  the  second  piece  wi 
charged.  ^  I  know  the  crack  of  his  i 
well  as  I  do  that  of  killdeer.  TTis  a 
barrel,  though  not  sartain  death.  Well 
with  Chingachgook  and  Jasper  on  the 
and  you  and  I  in  the  block,  friend  C 
will  be  bard  if  we  don^t  teach  theae  '. 
scamps  the  rationality  of  a  fight.** 

All  this  time,  the  Scud  was  in  motion 
soon  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the  i 
Jasper  sent  his  prizes  adrift;  and  thej 
down  before  the  vrind,  until  they  ati 
on  a  point  half  a  mile  to  leeward.  H< 
wore,  and  came  stemming  the  current 
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through  the  other  passage.  Those  on  the 
summit  of  the  block  could  now  perceive  that 
something  was  in  agitation  on  the  deck  of  the 
Scud ;  and,  to  their  great  delight,  just  as  the 
cutter  came  abreast  of  the  principal  cove,  on 
the  spot  where  most  of  the  enemy  lay,  the 
howitzer,  which  composed  her  sole  armament, 
was  unmasked,  and  a  shower  of  case-shot  was 
sent  hissing  into  the  bushes.  A  bevy  of  quail 
would  not  have  risen  quicker  than  this  un- 
expected discharge  of  iron  hail  put  up  the 
Iroquois ;  when  a  second  savage  fell  by  a  mes- 
senger sent  from  killdeer,  and  another  went 
limping  away,  by  a  visit  from  the  rifle  of 
Chingachgook.  New  covers  were  immediately 
found  9  however ;  and  each  party  seemed  to 
prepare  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  in  another 
form.  But  the  appearance  of  June,  bearing 
a  white  flag,  and  accompanied  by  the  French 
officer  and  Muir,  stayed  the  hands  of  all,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  another  parley. 

The  negotiation  that  followed  was  held  be- 
neath the  blockhouse;  and  so  near  it,  as  at 
once  to  put  those  who  were  uncovered  com- 
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pletdy  at  the  inercj  of  Pathfiodoelf  inan 

.aim.    Jasper  anchored  direellj  a-bean;  m 

the  howitxer,  too,  was  kept  tratned  npop  li 

J  negotiators:  so  that  the  besieged  and  tb 

y  friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  wl 

held  the  match,  had  no  bedtatioo  about  e 

I 

posing  their  persons.    Chingacbgook  alone  li 
^  in  ambush ;  more,  however,  from  babit  -tb 

distrust. 

<<  You  \e   triumphed,   Pathfinder,^   calk 

« 

out  the  Quarter-master,   ^^  and  Captain  Ssi 

glier  has  come  himself  to  offer  terms.     You ' 

,  no  be  denying  a  brave  enemy  an  honourab 

retreat,  when  he  has  fought  ye  fairly,  ai 
done  all  the  credit  he  could  to  king  and  coui 
try.  Ye  are  too  loyal  a  subject,  yourself, 
visit  loyalty  and  fidelity  with  a  heavy  judj 
ment.  I  am  authorized  to  offer,  on  the  pa 
of  the  enemy,  an  evacuation  of  the  island, 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  a  restor 
tion  of  scalps.  In  the  absence  of  baggage  ai 
artillery,  little  more  can  be  done." 

As  the  conversation  was  necessarily  cani 
on  in  a  high  key,  both  on   account   of  tl 
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wind,  and  on  account  of  the  distance,  all  that 
was  said  was  heard  equally  by  those  in   the* 
block,  and  those  in  the  cutter. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jasper  ?  "  called 
out  Pathfinder.  "  You  hear  the  proposal : 
shall  we  let  the  vagabonds  go  ?  or  shall  we 
mark  them,  as  they  mark  their  sheep  in  the 
settlements,  that  we  may  know  them  again  ?^ 

"  What  has  befallen  Mabel  Dunham  ?"  de- 
manded the  young  man,  with  a  frown  on  his 
handsome  face,  that  was  visible  even  to  those 
in  the  block.  ^^  If  a  hair  of  her  head  has  been 
touched,  it  will  go  hard  with  the  whole  Iro- 
quois tribe." 

^^  Nay,  nay,  she  is  safe  below,  nursing  a 
dying  parent,  as  becomes  her  sex.  We  owe 
no  grudge  on  account  of  the  Sergeants  hurt, 
which  comes  of  lawful  warfare  ;  and  as  for  Ma- 
bel  "^ 

"  She  is  here!""  exclaimed  the  girl,  herself, 
who  had  mounted  to  the  roof  the  moment 
she  found  the  direction  things  were  taking. 
"  She  is  here !  and,  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
religion,   and   of  that  God  whom  we  profess 
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to  wonhip  in  oommcMiy  let  time  be  no 
bloodshed  t  Enough  hat  been  qiilt  abf 
and  if  these  men  will  go  mw«jr»  PirtMnc 
if  they  will  depart  peaceably,  Jmapet  oh 
not  detain  one  of  them*  My  poor  Ihth 
approaching  his  end^  and  it  were  better  thi 
should  draw  his  last  breath  in  pence  witi 
world.  Go,  go,  Frenchmen  and  Tiwlt^f^ 
are  no  longer  your  enemies^  and  wfll  1 
none  of  you.** 

"  Tut,  tut.  Magnet,**  put  in  Cap,  " 
sounds  religious,  perhaps,  or  like  a  bod 
poetry;  but  it  does  not  sound  like  com 
sense.  The  enemy  is  just  ready  to  sti 
Jasper  is  anchored  with  his  broadside  to  I 
and,  no  doubt,  with  springs  on  his  cal 
Pathfinder's  eye  and  hand  are  as  true  ai 
needle;  and  we  shall  get  prize-money,  h 
money,  and  honour  in  the  bargain,  if  you 
not  interfere  for  the  next  half  hour.^ 

**  Well,**  said  Pathfinder,  «  I  incline  to 
bel^s  way  of  thinking.  There  h(u  been  eni 
blood  shed  to  answer  our  purpose,  and  to  i 
the  King ;  and  as  for  honour,  in  that  mea 
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it  will  do  better  for  young  ensigns  and  re- 
cruits, than  for  cool-headed,  obsarvant,  Chris- 
tian men.  There  is  honour  in  doing  what^s 
right,  and  unhonour  in  doing  what's  wrong; 
and  I  think  it  wrong  to  take  the  life,  even  of 
a  Mingo,  without  a  useful  end  in  view,  I  do ; 
and  right  to  hear  reason  at  all  times.  So, 
Lieutenant  Muir,  let  us  know  what  your 
friends,  the  Frenchers  and  Indians,  have  to 
say  for  themselves.'" 

"  My  friends ! '"  said  Muir,  starting :  "  you  '11 
no  be  calling  the  King^s  enemies  my  friends, 
Pathfinder,  because  the  fortune  of  war  has 
thrown  me  into  their  hands?  Some  of  the 
greatest  warriors,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  have  been  prisoners  of  war ;  and  yon  is 
Master  Cap,  who  can  testify  whether  we  did 
not  do  all  that  men  could  devise  to  escape  the 
calamity." 

"  Ay,  ay,''  drily  answered  Cap ;  **  escape  is 
the  proper  word.  We  ran  below  and  hid  our- 
selves,  and  so  discreetly,  that  we  might  have 
remained  in  the  hole  to  this  hour,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  necessity  of  re-stowing  the  bread 
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lockers.  You  burrowed  oa  tint 
Quuter-natter,  u  faandil  j  ki  a  toot ; 
the  d— 1  you  knew  00  well  where  b 
spot,  IB  B  matter  of  wonder  to  me. 
Bkulk  on  bonrd  ship  does  not  trsfl 
rendUy,  when  the  jib  is  to  be  s 
went  into  that  same  hole." 

**  And  did  ye  no  follow  f 
ments  in  a  man's  life  when  1 
instinct — " 

"  And  jnen  descend  into  boles,"  in 
Cap,  laughing,  in  his  boisterous  wi 
Pathfinder  chimed  iu,  in  his  peculiar 
Even  Jasper,  though  still  filled  with 
for  Mabel,  was  obliged  to  smile.  *' ' 
the  d — 1  wouldn''t  make  a  sailor  if  '■ 
look  aloft ;  and  now,  it  seems,  he  '11  ac 
soldier,  if  he  doesn't  look  below ! " 

This  burst  of  merriment,  though  it 
thing  but  agreeable  lo  Muir,  contribute 
towards  keeping  the  peace.  Cap  fa 
had  said  a  thing  much  better  than  1 
and  that  disposed  him  to  yield  his  owi 
on  the  main  point,  so  long  as  he  got 
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Opinion  of  his  companions  on  his  novel  claim 
to  be  a  wit.  After  a  short  discussion,  all  the 
savages  on  the  island  were  collected  in  a  body^ 
without  arms,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  block,  and  under  the  gun  of 
the  Scud ;  while  Pathfinder  descended  to  the 
door  of  the  blockhouse,  and  settled  the  terms 
on  which  the  island  was  to  be  finally  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  conditions  were  not  very  discredit- 
able to  either  party.  The  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  their  arms,  even  to  their 
knives  and  tomahawks,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, their  force  being  still  quadruple  that 
of  their  foes.  The  French  oflGcer,  Monsieur 
Sanglier,  as  he  was  usually  styled,  and  chose 
to  call  himself,  remonstrated  against  this  act 
as  one  likely  to  reflect  more  discredit  on  his 
command  than  any  other  part  of  the  affair; 
but  Pathfinder,  who  had  witnessed  one  or 
two  Indian  massacres,  and  knew  how  valueless 
pledges  became  when  put  in  opposition  to  in- 
terest, where  a  savage  was  concerned,  was  ob- 
durate*    The  second  stipulation  was  of  nearly 
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had  stranded,  he  took  them  in  tow  again,  and 
making  a  few  stretches,  brought  them  into  the 
leeward  passage.  Here  all  the  savages  instantly 
embarked,  when  Jasper  took  the  boats  in  tow 
a  third  time,  and,  running  off  before  the  wind, 
he  soon  set  them  adrift  quite  a  mile  to  leeward 
of  the  Island.  The  Indians  were  furnished 
with  but  a  single  oar  in  each  boat  to  steer 
with,  the  young  sailor  well  knowing  that,  by 
keeping  before  the  wind,  they  would  land  on 
the  shores  of  Canada  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Captain  Slmglier,  Arrowhead,  and  June  alone 
remained,  when  this  disposition  had  been  made 
of  the  rest  of  the  party;  the  former  having 
certain  papers  to  draw  up  and  sign  with  Lieu- 
tenant Muir,  who,  in  his  eyes,  possessed  the 
virtues  which  are  attached  to  a  commission; 
and  the  latter  preferring,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  not  to  depart  in  company  with  his  late 
friends,  the  Iroquois.  Canoes  were  detained 
for  the  departure  of  these  three,  when  the  pro- 
per moment  should  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time,  or  while  the  Scud   was 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


You  saw  but  sorron  ia  its  waniof;  form; 
A  working  sea  reroainiDg  from  a  storm, 
Where  tiow  the  weary  warea  roll  o'er  the  deep. 
And  faiDtlf  murmur  ere  they  foil  asleep. 

Men  accustomed  to  a  warfare  like  that  we 
have  been  describing,  are  not  apt  to  be  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  tender  feelings  while 
still  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding  their  habits, 
however,  more  than  one  heart  was  with  Mabel 
in  the  block,  while  the  incidents  we  are  about 
to  relate  were  in  the  course  of  occurrence ;  and 
even  the  indispensable  meal  was  less  relished 
by  the  hardiest  of  the  soldiers  than  it  might 
have  been,  had  not  the  Sergeant  been  so  near 
his  end. 

As  Pathfinder  returned  from  the  block,  he 
was  met  by  Muir,  who  led  htm  aside  in  order 
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to  hold  a  private  discourse.  The  ni 
the  Quarter-master  had  that  air  of  i 
gatory  courtesy  about  it,  which  almi 
riably  deootes  artifice ;  for  while  J^yi 
and  phrenology  are  but  lame  scieoce 
best,  and  perhaps  lead  to  as  many 
right  conclusions,  we  hold  that  thei 
more  infallible  evidence  of  insincerity 
pose,  short  of  avert  acts,  than  a  ti 
smiles  when  there  is  no  occasion,  i 
tongue  that  is  out  of  measure  smooth 
had  much  of  this  manner  in  common, 
with  an  apparent  frankness  that  his 
intonation  of  voice,  Scottish  accent,  ai 
lish  modes  of  expression,  were  singular! 
ed  to  sustain.  He  owed  his  prefenm 
[Iced,  to  a  long-exercised  deference  to 
and  his  family ;  for,  while  the  Major 
was  much  too  acute  to  be  the  dupe 
so  much  his  inferior  in  real  talenta 
tainments,  most  persons  are  accusto 
make  liberal  concessions  to  the  flatter 
vhile  they  distrust  his  truth,  and  t 
fcctly  aware  of  his  motives.     On  the 
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occasion,  the  contest  in  skill  was  between  two 
men  as  completely  the  opposites  of  each  other 
in  all  the  leading  essentials  of  character,  as 
very  well  could  be.  Pathfinder  was  as  simple 
as  the  Quarter-master  was  practised ;  he  was 
as  sincere  as  the  other  was  false,  and  as  di- 
rect as  the  last  was  tortuous.  Both  were 
cool  and  calculating,  and  both  were  brave, 
though  in  different  modes  and  degrees ;  Muir 
never  exposing  his  person  except  for  effect, 
while  the  guide  included  fear  among  the  ra- 
tional passions,  or  as  a  sensation  to  be  de- 
ferred to,  only  when  good  might  come  of  it. 

"  My  dearest  friend,**  Muir  commenced, 
"  for  ye  ''ll  be  dearer  to  us  all,  by  seventy  and 
seven-fold,  after  your  late  conduct,  than  ever 
ye  were,  ye've  just  established  yourself,  in 
this  late  transaction.  It  ^s  true,  that  they  11 
not  be  making  ye  a  commissioned  officer,  for 
that  species  of  prefairment  is  not  much  in 
your  line,  nor  much  in  your  wishes,  I^m 
thinking ;  but  as  a  guide  and  a  counsellor, 
and  a  loyal  subject,  and  an  expert  marks- 
man, yer  renown  may  be  said  to  be  full.     I 

l2 
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rely  on  my  good  word  with  him,  too,  for  a 
certainty.'' 

"  I  feel  your  friendship,  Quarter-master,  I 
feel  your  friendship,  though  I  have  no  great 
need  of  any  favour  with  Sergeant  Dunham, 
who  has  long  been  my  friend.  I  believe  we 
may  look  upon  the  matter  to  be  as  sartain  as 
most  things  in  war-time;  for  Mabel  and  her 
father  consenting,  the  whole  55th  couldn't  very 
well  put  a  stop  to  it.  Ah  's  me  !  the  poor 
father  will  scarcely  live  to  see  what  his  heart 
has  so  long  been  set  upon.** 

^^  But  he  '11  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
it  will  come  to  pass,  in  dying.  Oh  !  it 's  a 
great  relief.  Pathfinder,  for  the  parting  spirit 
to  feel  certain  that  the  beloved  ones  left  be^ 
hind  will  be  well  provided  for,  after  its  de- 
parture. All  the  Mistress  Muirs  have  duly 
expressed  that  sentiment,  with  their  dying 
breaths." 

**  All  your  wives.  Quarter-master,  have  been 
likely  to  feel  this  consolation.** 

"  Out  upon  ye,  man !  I  'd  no  thought  ye 
such    a  wag.      Well,    well ;    pleasant  words 
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Diake  no  heart-burniDfpi  between  «d< 
If  I  cannot  espouse  MsbeJ,  jeV  u 
to  my  esteeming  her,  and  speftkiog 
her,  and  of  youraal',  too,  on  all  mni 
canons,  and  in  all  compaoie*.  Bn 
finder,  yell  eauly  undentsn'  tfaat  m  f 
vil,  who  loses  such  a  bride,  will  pmliBt 
in  need  of  some  consolatioD  P" 

"Quite  likely,  quite  likely,  Quartcf^ 
returned  the  simple-minded  guide;  " 
the  loss  of  Mabel  would  be  found  1 
be  borne  by  myself.  It  may  bear 
your  feelings  to  see  us  married ;  but  t! 
of  the  Sergeant  will  be  likely  to  pu 
an<l  you  Ul  have  time  to  think  more  i 
of  it,  you  will." 

"  I  '11  bear  up  against  it ;  yes,  I  'II 
against  it,  though  my  heart-strings  era 
ye  miglit  help  me,  man,  by  givinj;  n 
thing  to  do.  Yell  understand  that 
pedition  has  been  of  a  very  peculiar 
for  here  am  I,  bearing  the  King''s  com 
just  a  volunteer,  as  it  might  be ;  whil 
orderly  has  had  the  command.     I  've 
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ted  for  various  reasons,  though  my  blood  has 
boiled  to  be  in  authority,  while  ye  war'  bat- 
tling for  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  his 
Majesty's  rights — "^ 

^'  Quarter-master,*'  interrupted  the  guide, 
**  you  fell  so  early  into  the  enemy'^s  hands, 
that  your  conscience  Qught  to  be  easily  satis- 
fied on  that  score;  so  take  my  advice,  and 
say  nothing  about  it.^ 

^^  That 's  just  my  opinion.  Pathfinder;  we'^11 
all  say  nothing  about  it.  Sergeant  Dunham  is 
^hors  de  combat — ** 

*^  Anan  ?"  said  the  guide. 

'*  Why  the  Sergeant  can  command  no  longer, 
and  it  will  hardly  do  to  leave  a  corporal  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  party  like  this ;  for 
flowers  that  will  bloom  in  a  garden  will  die 
on  a  heath ;  and  I  was  just  thinking  I  would 
claim  the  authority  that  belongs  to  one  who 
holds  a  Lieutenant's  commission.  As  for  the 
men,  they  "^ll  no  dare  to  raise  any  objaction, 
and  as  for  yoursal',  my  dear  friend,  now  that 
ye\e  so  much  honour,  and  Mabel,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  yer  duty,  which 
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Muir  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with 
this  arrangement,  as  well  as  his  determination 
to  do  justice  by  all,  when  the  two  went  to  the 
group  that  was  assembled  round  the  fire.  Here 
the  Quarter-master  began,  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  OswegOi  to  assume  some  of  the 
authority  that  might  properly  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  his  rank.  Taking  the  remaining 
corporal  aside,  he  distinctly  told  that  func- 
tionary that  he  must  in  future  be  regarded 
as  one  holding  the  King's  commission,  and  di- 
rected him  to  acquaint  his  subordinates  with 
the  new  state  of  things.  This  change  in  the 
dynasty  was  effected  without  any  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  a  revolution ;  for,  as  all  well  un- 
derstood the  Lieutenant's  legal  claims  to  com- 
mand, no  one  felt  disposed  to  dispute  his 
orders.  For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
Lundie  and  the  Quarter-master  had  originally 
made  a  different  disposition ;  and  now,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  the  latter  had  seen  fit  to 
change  it.  This  was  reasoning  enough  for 
soldiers,  though  the  hurt  received  by  Sergeant 
Dunham    would    have    sufficiently    explained 
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}  own  anny  as  Muir  filled  in  the  66tfa.      I 

conBtitutioD)  perfect  obduracy  of  feding, 
tain  address  well  suited  to  manage  sarag 
an  indomitable  courage^  had  early  point 

■^  out  to  the  commander-in-chief,  aa  a  a 

agent  to  be  employed  in  directing  the  n 
operations  of  his  Indian  allies.     In  thii 

]  city,  then,  he  had  risen  to  the  titular  i 

captain ;  and  with  his  promotion,  had  ac 
a  portion  of  the  habits  and  ojnnions 

!  associates,  with  a  facility  and  an  adaptal 

>  self,  that  are  thought  in  this  part  of  the 

t 

to  be  peculiar  to  his  countrymen.      B 
I  often  led  parties  of  the  Iroquois  in  the 

i  datory  expeditions;  and  his  conduct  oi 
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occasions  exhibited  the  contradictory  results  of 
both  alleviating  the  misery  produced  by  this 
species  of  warfare,   and  of  augmenting  it  by 
the  broader  views  and  greater  resources  of  civi- 
lisation.    In   other  words,  he  planned  enter- 
prises that,   in   their  importance  and    conse- 
quences, much   exceeded  the  usual  policy  of 
the  Ihdians,  and  then  stepped  in  to  lessen  some 
of  the  evils  of  his  own  creating.      In   short, 
he  was  an  adventurer  whom  circumstances  had 
thrown  into  a  situation,  where  the  callous  qua- 
lities of  men  of  his  class  might  readily  show 
themselves,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  he  was 
not  of  a  character  to  baffle  fortune  by  any  ill- 
timed  squeamishness  on  the  score  of  early  im- 
pressions, or  to  trifle  with  her  liberality,  by 
unnecessarily  provoking    her  frowns  through 
wanton  cruelty.     Still,  as  his  name  was  un- 
avoidably connected  with  many  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  his  parties,  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered, in  the  American  Provinces,  a  wretch 
who  delighted  in  bloodshed,  and  who  found  his 
greatest  happiness  in  tormenting  the  helpless 
and  the  innocent ;  and  the  name  of  Sanglier, 
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which  was  k  sobriquet  of  his  own  ado 
of  Flint  Heart,  as  be  was  ususll/  te 
the  borders,  had  got  to  be  as  terriU 
women  and  children  of  that  part  of  f 
try,  w  those  of  Butler  and  Brandt  fa 
a  later  day. 

The  meeting  between  Path&oder  as 
lier  bore  some  reseaiblaoce  to  that  ci 
interview  between  Wellington  aod 
which  has  been  so  often  and  graphics 
It  took  place  at  the  fire ;  and  the  parti 
earnestly  regarding  each  other  for  mor 
minute  without  speaking.  Each  felt 
the  other  he  saw  a  formidable  foe ;  ai 
felt,  while  he  ought  to  treat  the  otli 
the  manly  liberality  due  to  a  warrior,  tl 
was  little  in  common  between  them,  in 
of  character,  as  well  as  of  interestf 
served  for  money  and  preferment;  th< 
because  his  life  had  been  cast  in  the 
ness,  and  the  land  of  his  birth  needed 
and  experience.  The  desire  of  rising 
his  present  situation,  never  disturbed  t 
quillity  of  Pathfinder ;  nor  had  he  evei 
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an  ambitious  thought,  as  ambition  usually  be»  \ 
trays  itself,  until  he  became  acquainted  with' 
MabeL  Since  then,  indeed,  distrust  of  him- 
self, reverence  for  her,  and  the  wish  to  place  her 
in  a  situation  above  that  which  he  then  filled, 
had  caused  him  some  uneasy  moments;  but 
the  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  character 
had  early  afibrded  the  required  relief;  and  he 
soon  came  to  feel,  that  the  woman  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  him  for  her  husband,  would 
not  scruple  to  share  his  fortunes,  however 
humble.  He  respected  Sanglier,  as  a  brave 
warrior;  and  he  had  far  too  much  of  that 
liberality  which  is  the  result  of  practical  know- 
ledge, to  believe  half  of  what  he  had  heard 
to  his  prejudice;  for  the  most  bigoted  and  illi-* 
beral  on  every  subject,  are  usually  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  his  selfishness,  cold-blooded  calcula-* 
tions,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  forgot  his  "  white  gifts,"  to  adopt  those 
that  were  purely  "  red.''  On  the  other  hand. 
Pathfinder  was  a  riddle  to  Captain  Sanglier. 
The  latter  could  not  comprehend  the  other's. 
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mottveB ;  he  bad  often  heaxd  of  fai 
estedness,  justice,  and  truth ;  and,  i 
instaaces,  they  bad  led  him  into  gra^ 
on  that  principle  by  which  «  frank  i 
mouthed  diplomatist  is  said  to  keep  h 
better  than  one  that  is  close-moutlied  i 

After  the  two  heroes  bad  gazed 
other,  in  the  manner  mentioned,  ] 
Sanglier  touched  bis  cap,  for  the  rui 
a  border  life  had  not  entirely  destrc 
courtesy  of  manner  he  had  acquired  it 
nor  extinguished  that  appearance  of  ItOi 
which  seems  inbred  in  a  Frenchman. 

"  Monsieur  le  Palbdnder,"  he  said, 
very  decided  accent,   though  with  a 
smile,  "  un  militaire  honour  le  courag 
loyaiUe.     You  speak  Iroquois?" 

"  Ay,  I  understand  the  language  of  i 
tyles,  and  can  get  along  with  it,  if 
occasion,"  returned  the  literal  and  trutl 
guide,  "  but  it 's  neither  a  tongue  nor 
to  my  taste.  Wherever  you  find  the 
blood,  in  my  opinion,  Master  Flint; 
you  find  a  knave.    Well,  I  've  seen  yt 
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though  it  was  in  battle;  and,  I  must  say,  it 
was  always  in  the  van.  You  must  know  most 
of  our  bullets  by  sight  ?  *' 

«  Nevvair,  sair,  your  own ;  une  balle  from 
your  honourable  hand,  be  sairtaine  deat'.  You 
kill  my  best  warrior  on  some  island.'^ 

^^  That  may  be,  that  may  be  ;  though  I  dare 
say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  they  would  turn 
out  to  be  great  rascals.  No  offence  to  you. 
Master  Flinty-heart,  but  you  keep  desperate 
evil  company.^ 

**  Yes,  sair,^  returned  the  Frenchman,  who, 
bent  on  saying  that  which  was  courteous 
himself,  and  comprehending  with  difficulty, 
was  disposed  to  think  he  received  a  compli- 
ment, **  you  too  good.  But  un  brave  always 
comme  fd.  What  that  mean  ?  ha !  what  that 
jeune  homme  io?'^ 

The  hand  and  eye  of  Captain  Sanglier  di- 
rected the  look  of  Pathfinder  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire,  where  Jasper,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  rudely  seized  by  two  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  binding  his  arms,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Muir. 
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"  What  does  that  mean,  indeed?" 
guide,  stepping  forward}  and  sbovinj 
Hubordinates  away  with  a  power  a 
that  would  not  he  denied.  **  Who 
heart  to  do  this  to  Jasper  Kaindou 
who  has  the  botdneas  to  do  it  before  m 

"  It  is  by  my  orders,  Pathfinder,"  i 
the  Quarter-master,  *'  and  I  command  i 
own  reaponsibilicy.  Ye  11  do  tak"  on 
to  dispute  the  legality  of  orders  givei 
who  bears  the  King's  commission,  to  th 
soldiers  ? " 

"  I  'd  dispute  the  King's  words,  if  th 
from  the  King's  own  mouth,  did  he 
Jasper  desarves  this.  Has  not  the  I 
saved  all  our  scalps  ?  taken  us  from 
and  given  us  victory  ?  No,  no.  Lieu 
if  this  is  the  Hrsl  use  that  you  make  i 
authority,  I,  for  one,  will  not  respect  it. 

"  This  savours  a  little  of  insubordii 
answered  Muir,  "but  we  can  bear  muc 
PathHnder,  It  is  true  this  Jasper  has 
to  serve  us  in  this  affair,  but  we  ou^ 
to  overlook  past  transactions.     Did  not 
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Duncan  himself,  denounce  him  to  Sergeant 
Dunham,  before  we  left  the  post  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  sufficient  with  our  own  eyes,  to  make 
sure  of  having  been  betrayed  ?  and  is  it  not 
natural,  and  almost  necessary,  to  believe  that 
this  young  man'  has  been  the  traitor.  Ah  ! 
Pathfinder,  ye  '11  no  be  making  yourself  a  great 
statesman,  or  a  great  captain,  if  you  put  too 
much  faith  in  appearances.  Lord  bless  me! 
Lord  bless  me !  if  I  do  not  believe^  could  the. 
truth  be  come  at,  as  you  often  say  yourself, 
Pathfinder,  that  hypocrisy  is  a  more  common 
vice  than  even  envy,  and  that'^s  the  bane  o^ 
human  nature." 

Captain  Sanglier  shrugged  his  shoulders; 
then  he  looked  earnestly  from  Jasper  towards 
the  Quarter-master,  and  from  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter towards  Jasper. 

"  I  care  not  for  your  envy,  or  your  hypo- 
crisy, or  even  for  your  human  natur',"  returned 
Pathfinder.  **  Jasper  Eau-douce  is  my  friend; 
Jasper  Eau-douce  is  a  brave  lad,  and  an  honest 
lad,  and  a  loyal  lad ;  and  no  man  of  the  55th 
shall  lay  hands  on  him,  short  of  Lundie's  own 


but  you  liavL-  none  over  . 
Muir." 

"  Bon .'"  qaculated  San 
taking  equally  of  the  en 
and  of  the  nose. 

"  Will  ye  no  hearken  b 
Ye '11  no  be  forgetting 
judgments;  and  here  is  i 
to  augment  and  aggravat 
see  this  little  bit  of  bi 
should  it  be  found,  but 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  on 
an  hour  or  so  before  the 
and  if  ye  '11  be  at  the  ti 
fly  of  the  Scud'i  enngn,  j 
cloth  has  been  cut  from 
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it  is  too  rare  a  gift  to  be  trifled  with,  like 
a  Mingo's  conscience.  No,  no ;  off  hands,  or 
we  shall  see  which  can  make  the  stoutest  bat- 
tle ;  you  and  your  men  of  the  d5th,  or  the  Sar- 
pent  here,  and  killdeer,  with  Jasper  and  his 
crew.  You  overrate  your  force,  Lieutenant 
Muir,  as  much  as  you  underrate  Eau-douce^s 
truth." 

''Trisbon!" 

^^  Well,  if  I  must  speak  plainly.  Pathfinder, 
I  e'en  must.  Captain  Sanglier,  here,  and  Ar- 
rowhead, this  brave  Tuscarora,  have  both  in.- 
formed  me  that  this  unfortunate  boy  is  the 
traitor.  After  such  testimony,  you  can  no 
longer  oppose  my  right  to  correct  him,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  the  act." 

"  Scelirat^  muttered  the  Frenchman. 

^^  Captain  Sanglier  is  a  brave  soldier,  and 
will  not  gainsay  the  conduct  of  an  honest 
sailor,"  put  in  Jasper.  ^*  Is  there  any  traitor 
here.  Captain  Flinty-heart?'' 

^'Ay,"  added  Muir,  <<let  him  sp^  out 
then ;  since  ye  wish  it,  unhappy  youth !  that 
the  truth  may  be  known.     I  only  hope  that  ye 
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may  escape  the  last  punishment  win 
will  be  sitting  on  your  misdeeds. 
Captua ;  do  ye,  or  do  ye  not,  see 

amang  us?" 

"  Out — yes,  8«r — bien  aArJ" 
'*  Too  much  lie !"  said  Arrowhead, 
of  thunder,  striking  the  breast  of  1 
the  back  of  his  own  hand,  in  a  ao 
governable  gesture ;  **  where  my  wa 
where  Yengeese  scalp  ?  Too  much  lii 
Muir  wanted  not  for  peraooal  cou 
for  a  certain  sense  of  personal  bono: 
violence  which  had  been  intended  o: 
gesture,  he  mistook  for  a  blow;  for  c 
was  suddenly  aroused  within  him, 
stepped  back  a  pace,  extending  his  ham 
a  gun.  His  face  was  livid  with  rage 
countenance  expressed  the  fell  intent; 
heart.  But  Arrowhead  was  too  quick 
with  a  wild  glance  of  the  eye  the  1 
looked  about  him;  then  thrust  a  hant 
his  own  girdle;  drew  forth  a  conceal 
and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  buriej 
body  of  the  Quarter-master  to  the  hai 
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the  latter  fell  at  his  feet,  gazing  into  his  face 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  one  surprised  by  death, 
Sanglier  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said,  in  a 
calm  voice: — 

"  Voild  Vaffaire  finie ;  mais^  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  ce  n^est  qu*un  scilerat  de  moins,'^ 

The  act  was  too  sudden  to  be  prevented; 
and  when  Arrowhead,  uttering  a  yell,  bounded 
into  the  bushes,  the  white  men  were  too  con- 
founded to  follow.  Chingachgook,  however, 
was  more  collected  ;  and  the  bushes  had  scarce- 
ly closed  on  the  passing  body  of  the  Tuscarora, 
than  they  were  again  opened  by  that  of  the 
Delaware  in  full  pursuit. 

Jasper  Western  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
the  words  and  manner  of  Sanglier  struck  him. 

^^  Speak,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  in  English, 
"  am  I  the  traitor  ?" 

"  Le  voilciy"  answered  the  cool  Frenchman, 
"  dat  is  our  espion — our  agent — our  friend— 
mafoi  —  c*etait  un  grand  scilerat  —  voiciJ" 

While  speaking,  Sanglier  bent  over  the  dead 
body,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  a  pocket  of  the 
Quarter-master,  out  of  which  he  drew  a  purse. 
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Emptying  the  contaits  on  the 
double-louis  rolled  towiirds  tl 
were  not  slow  in  picking  the 
the  purse  from  him  in  contemp 
fortune  turned  towards  the  aoi 
preparing  with  lo  much  care  ;  i 
his  liking,  he  began  to  break 
on  air  of  indifference  that  tfa 
Indian  warrior  might  have  euTic 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  only  anMrtnthiftD  flower  od  euth 
Is  virtue ;  ih'  only  lastiug  treasure,  truth. 

COWPEB. 

The  reader  must  imagine  some  of  the  occur- 
rences that  followed  the  sudden  death  of  Muir. 
While  his  body  was  in  the  hands  of  his  soldiers, 
who  laid  it  decently  aside,  and  covered  it  with  a 
great-coat,  Chingachgook  silently  resumed  his 
place  at  the  lire,  and  both  Sanglier  and  Path- 
finder remarked  that  he  carried  a  fresh  and 
bleeding  scalp  at  his  girdle.  No  one  asked 
any  questions;  and  the  former,  although  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  Arrowhead  had  fallen,  ma- 
nifested neither  curiosity  nor  feeling.  He  con- 
tinued calmly  eating  his  soup,  as  if  the  meal 
had  been  tranquil  as  usuaL  There  was  some- 
thing of  pride,  and  of  an  assumed  indifference  to 
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fate,  imitated  from  the  Indians  in 
but  there  was  more  that  really  renil 
practice,  habitual  Belf-command,  mm 
tutional  hardihood.  With  Pathfinder 
was  a  little  different  in  feeling,  thoui 
the  same  in  appearance.  He  dislike 
whose  smooth-tongued  courtesj  was 
accordance  with  his  own  frank  and  in 
nature;  but  he  had  been  shocked  at  h 
pected  and  violent  death,  though  ace 
to  similar  scenee,  and  he  had  been  sun 
the  exposure  of  hia  treachery.  With 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  latter, 
as  the  body  was  removed,  he  began  to  c 
the  Captain  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
no  particular  motive  for  secrecy,  now  ' 
agent  was  dead,  in  the  course  of  the  bi 
revealed  the  following  circumstances, 
will  serve  to  clear  up  some  of  the  min 
dents  of  our  tale. 

Soon  after  the  55th  appeared  on  tli 
tiers,  Muir  had  volunteered  bis  serv 
the  enemy.  In  making  his  offers,  he  ' 
of  his  intimacy  with  Lundie,  and  of  the 
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it  afforded  of  furnishing  more  accurate  and 
important  information  than  usual.  His  terms 
had  been  accepted,  and  Monsieur  Sanglier  had 
several  interviews  with  him,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort  at  Oswego,  and  had  actually  passed 
one  entire  night  secreted  in  the  garrison.  Ar- 
rowhead, however,  was  the  usual  channel  of 
communication,  and  the  anonymous  letter  to 
Major  Duncan  had  been  originally  written 
by  Muir,  transmitted  to  Frontenac,  copied, 
and  sent  back  by  the  Tuscarora,  who  was  re- 
turning from  that  errand  when  captured  by 
the  Scud.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  Jasper  was  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  Quarter-master's  treason,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  island  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  by  the  latter.  An  extraordinary 
compensation,  that  which  was  found  in  his 
purse,  had  induced  him  to  accompany  the 
party  under  Sergeant  Dunham,  in  order  to 
give  the  signals  that  were  to  bring  on  the 
attack.  The  disposition  of  Muir  towards  the 
sex  was  a  natural  weakness,  and  he  would  have 
married  Mabel,  or  any  one  else  who  would 
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\:w  I'^iriy,  uiilumt  .shiirinr. 
Ill'  its  (iut'eat,  or  incurring 
ii(>  other  stroDg  and  seem 
tive.  Much  of  tliis  was 
Soiiglier,  particularly  the 
with  Mabel,  and  he  did  no 
ditors  into  the  whole  secrei 
ing  in  a  sarcastic  manner, 
ilifTL-reDt  expedients  of  thi 
master. 

"  Touchex-lai"  aaid  the 
!ian,  holding  out  his  sine 
finder,  when  he  ended  his  < 
be  kontiite,  and  dat  in  bea 
spy  as  we  tak*  la  mididtie, 
ye  Us  diteste!    Touchtz-la." 
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to  Lundie,  that  he  might  play  his  bagpipes 
over  it ;  but  now  it  shall  lie  here,  on  the  spot 
where  he  acted  his  villany,  and  have  his  own 
treason  for  a  headstone.  Captain  Flinty, 
hearty  I  suppose  this  consorting  with  traitors  is 
a  part  of  a  soldier^s  regular  business ;  but,  I 
tell  you  honestly,  it  is  not  to  my  liking,  and 
I  'd  rather  it  should  be  you  than  I  who  had 
this  affair  on  his  conscience.  What  an  awful 
sinner  !  To  plot,  right  and  left,  ag'in  country, 
friends,  and  the  Lord !  Jasper,  boy,  a  word 
with  you  aside,  for  a  single  minute." 

Pathfinder  now  led  the  young  man  apart; 
and  squeezing  his  hand,  with  the  tears  in  his 
own  eyes,  he  continued  : — 

"  You  know  me,  Eau-douce,  and  I  know 
you,"  he  said,  **  and  this  news  has  not  changed 
my  opinion  of  you  in  any  manner.  I  never 
believed  their  tales,  though  it  looked  solemn  at 
one  minute,  I  will  own  ;  yes,  it  did  look  so- 
lemn ;  and  it  made  me  feel  solemn  too.  I 
never  suspected  you  for  a  minute,  for  I  know 
your  gifts  don't  lie  that-a-way ;  but  I  must  own, 
1  didn't  suspect  the  Quarter-master  neither.^^ 

M  2 
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*'  That  \i 
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me  feel  that 
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when  he  first  heard  this  intelligence;  and, 
though  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  any  other 
outward  signs  of  agitation,  his  cheek  was 
blanched  nearly  to  the  paleness  of  death.  Still 
he  found  means  to  answer  not  only  with  firm- 
ness, but  with  energy  : — 

^*  Say  not   so.   Pathfinder ;    you   are  good 
enough  for  a  queen.^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  boy,  according  to  your  idees  of 
my  goodness ;  that  is  to  say,  I  can  kill  a  deer, 
or  even  a  Mingo  at  need,  with  any  man  on  the 
lines ;  or  I  can  follow  a  forest-path  with  as 
true  an  eye,  or  read  the  stars,  when  others  do 
not  understand  them.  No  doubt,  no  doubt, 
Mabel  will  have  venison  enough,  and  fish 
enough,  and  pigeons  enough ;  but  will  she 
have  knowledge  enough,  and  will  she  have 
idees  enough,  and  pleasant  conversation  enough, 
when  life  comes  to  drag  a  little,  and  each  of  us 
begins  to  pass  for  our  true  value  ?** 

^^  If  you  pass  for  your  value.  Pathfinder,  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  would  be  happy  with 
you.  On  that  head,  you  have  no  reason  to 
feel  afraid.^ 


Iiaii  to  mai 
nu  oonsarn 
for  you  hav 
me  and  all 
young  gal, 
that  is  neai 
to  have  on 
rude  eooug 
per,  that  ] 
now,  ratbei 
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Dunham  P 
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consorted  with  them  in  the  garrisons,  and  never 
have  I  even  felt  an  inclination  for  any,  until 
I  saw  Mabel  Dunham.  It^s  true  the  poor 
Sergeant  first  set  me  to  thinking  about  his 
daughter ;  but  after  we  got  a  little  acquainted 
like,  I  ^d  no  need  of  being  spoken  to,  to  think 
of  her  night  and  day.  I  'm  tough,  Jasper ; 
yes,  I  'm  very  tough ;  and  I  'm  risolute  enough, 
as  you  all  know ;  and  yet  I  do  think  it  would 
quite  break  me  down,  now,  to  lose  Mabel 
Dunham  ! " 

"  We  will  talk  no  more  of  it.  Pathfinder,*" 
said  Jasper,  returning  his  friend^s  squeeze  of 
the  hand,  and  moving  back  towards  the  fire, 
though  slowly  and  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
cared  little  where  he  went;  *^  we  will  talk 
no  more  of  it.  You  are  worthy  of  Mabel,  and 
Mabel  is  worthy  of  you  —  you  like  Mabel,  and 
Mabel  likes  you  —  her  father  has  chosen  you 
for  her  husband,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere.  As  for  the  Quarter-master,  his 
feigning  love  for  Mabel,  is  worse  even  than  his 
treason  to  the  King.^' 
By  this  time  they  were  so  near  the  fire,  tiiat 
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'^  You  wouldn  \  kill  the  Sergeant  before  his 
time  ?"  Pathfinder  reproachfully  answered. 
^^  Life  is  sweet,  even  to  the  aged ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  I  've  known  some  that  seemed  to  set 
much  store  by  it,  when  it  got  to  be  of  the  least 
value."* 

Nothing  had  been  farther  from  Cap's  real 
thoughts,  than  the  wish  to  hasten  his  brother- 
in-law's  end.  He  had  found  himself  embar- 
rassed with  the  duties  of  smoothing  a  death- 
bed, and  all  he  had  meant  was  to  express  a 
sincere  desire  that  the  Sergeant  were  happily 
rid  of  doubt  and  suffering.  A  little  shocked, 
therefore,  at  the  interpretation  that  had  been 
put  on  his  words,  he  rejoined  with  some  of  the 
asperity  of  the  man,  though  rebuked  by  a 
consciousness  of  not  having  done  his  own  wishes 
justice — 

^^  You  are  too  old  and  too  sensible  a  person. 
Pathfinder,"  he  said,  **  to  fetch  a  man  up  with 
a  surge,  when  he  is  paying  out  his  ideas  in 
distress,  as  it  might  be.  Sergeant  Dunham  is 
both  my  brother-in-law  and  my  friend,  —  that 
is  to  say,  as  intimate  a  friend  as  a  soldier  well 

M  5 
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can  be  with  a  wafaring^tnaii,  and  I  n 
honour  him  accordiofi^y.  I  make  t 
moreover,  that  he  has  lived  soch 
beconies  «  man,  and  there  can  be  no  gr 
after  all,  in  wiahmg  any  one  w^  b 
heaven.  Well  I  we  are  mortal  the 
us,  that  you  'U  not  deny ;  and  it  ouj 
a  lesson  not  to  feel  pride  in  our  strei 
beauty.  Where  is  the  Quarter-mash 
finder?  It  is  proper  he  should  come 
a  parting  word  with  the  poor  Sereeani 
only  going  a  little  before  ua." 

"  You  have  spoken  more  truth,  Mas 
than  you  've  been  knowing  to,  all  this  i 
which  there  is  no  great  wonder,  hoi 
mankind  as  often  telling  biting  truti 
they  least  mean  it,  as  at  any  other  tim« 
might  have  gone  further,  notwithstandi 
said  that  we  are  mortal,  the  woTtt  of  ui 
is  quite  as  true,  and  a  good  deal  mor 
some  than  saying  that  we  are  mortal 
of  UB.  As  for  the  Quarter-master's  coi 
speak  a  parting  word  to  the  Sergeai 
quite  out  of  the  queation,  seeing  that 
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gone  ahead,  and  that  too  with  little  parting 
notice  to  himself,  or  to  any  one  else." 

'^  You  are  not  quite  as  clear  as  common  in 
your  language,  Pathfinder.  I  know  that  weought 
all  to  have  solemn  thoughts  on  these  occasions, 
but  I  see  no  use  in  speaking  in  parables/^ 

^^  If  my  words  are  not  plain,  the  idee  is.  In 
short,  Master  Cap,  while  Sergeant  Dunham 
.  has  been  preparing  himself  for  a  long  journey, 
like  a  conscientious  and  honest  man  as  he  is, 
deliberately  and  slowly,  the  Quarter-master  has 
started,  in  a  hurry,  before  him ;  and,  although 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  it  does  not  become  me 
to  be  very  positive,  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
they  travel  such  difPerent  roads,  that  they  will 


never  meet." 


^^  Explain  yourself,  my  friend,''  said  the  be- 
wildered seaman,  looking  around  him  in  search 
of  Muir,  whose  absence  began  to  excite  his 
distrust.  **  I  see  nothing  of  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter, but  I  think  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  run 
away,  now  that  the  victory  is  gained.  If  the 
fight  were  ahead,  instead  of  in  our  wake,  the 
case  would  be  altered." 


Ijricfly  rdatMl  tbe  manner 
ili'dtli.  "Tliu  Tuscarora  i 
his  blow,  as  a  rattler,  tliouf 
the  warning,"  continued  ] 
seen  many  a  desperate  Gg 
these  sudden  outbreaks  of  a 
nevi^,  before,  did  I  see  a 
the  body  more  unexpecte<j 
moment  for  the  hopes  of  the 
breath  was  stopped  with  t 
and  the  spirit  might  be  bi 
away,  in  the  very  ardour  of 

Cap  listened  with  a  gapii 
gave  two  or  three  violent  I 
concluded,  like  one  who  c 
respiration. 

*'  This  is  an  uncertain  and 
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the  rocks,  when  the  enemy  first  bore  down 
upon  U8,  with  a  sort  of  instinct  that  I  thought 
surprising  in  an  officer ;  but  I  was  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  follow,  to  log  the  whole  matter 
accurately.  God  bless  me  I  Ood  bless  me ! 
a  traitor  do  you  say,  and  ready  to  sell  his 
country,  and  to  a  rascally  Frenchman,  too  ?** 

^^  To  sell  anything  ;  country,  soul,  body, 
Mabel  and  all  our  scalps,  and  no  ways  parti- 
cular, I  '11  engage,  as  to  the  purchaser.  The 
countrymen  of  Captain  Flinty-heart  here,  were 
the  paymasters  this  time." 

*^Just  like  'em;  ever  ready  to  buy,  when 
they  can't  thrash,  and  to  run  when  they  can 
do  neither.*' 

Monsieur  Sanglier  lifted  his  cap  with  ironi- 
cal gravity,  and  acknowledged  the  compliment 
with  an  expression  of  polite  contempt  that  was 
altogether  lost  on  its  insensible  subject  But 
Pathfinder  had  too  much  native  courtesy,  and 
was  far  too  just-minded,  to  allow  the  attack  to 
go  unnoticed. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  interposed,  **  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  great  difierence  ^atween  an  English- 
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man  and  a  FrcDchnuD,  after  all.  T 
different  tongues,  and  live  under 
kings,  1  will  allow ;  but  both  are  faun 
feel  like  human  beinga,  wben  there  ia 
for  it.  If  a  Frenchman  is  sometimea 
so  is  an  Englishman  ;  and  as  far  rusoir 
why  a  man  vill,  now  and  then,  do  it, 
as  a  borae^  let  him  come  of  what  pe 
may." 

Captain  FUoty^heart,  as  Pathfindei 
him,  made  another  obeisance;  but  th 
the  smile  was  friendly,  and  not  ironic 
he  felt  that  the  intention  was  good,  w 
might  have  been  the  mode  of  expresi 
Too  philosophical,  however,  to  heed  ' 
man  like  Cap  might  xay,  or  think,  he  j 
his  breakfast  without  allowing  hia  atten 
be  again  diverted  from  that  important  pi 

"  My  business  here  was  principally  wi 
Quarter- master,"  Cap  continued,  as  « 
he  had  done  regarding  the  prisoner's 
mime.  "The  Sergeant  must  be  near  h; 
and  I  have  thought  he  might  wish  to  say 
thing  to  his  successor  in  authority,  beft 
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finally  departed.  It  is  too  late,  it  would  seem ; 
and,  as  you  say,  Pathfinder,  the  Lieutenant  has 
truly  gone  before." 

^^That  he  has,  though  on  a  different  path. 
As  for  authority,  I  suppose  the  Corporal  has 
now  a  right  to  command  what^s  left  of  the 
55th,  though  a  small  and  worried,  not  to  say 
frightened,  party  it  is.  But,  if  anything  needs 
to  be  done,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour 
of  my  being  called  on  to  do  it  I  suppose, 
however,  we  have  only  to  bury  our  dead,  set 
fire  to  the  block  and  the  huts,  for  they  stand 
in  the  inimy'^s  territory,  by  position,  if  not  by 
law,  and  must  not  be  left  for  their  convenience. 
Our  using  them  again  is  out  of  the  question ; 
for,  now  the  Frenchers  know  where  the  island 
is  to  be  found,  it  would  be  like  thrusting  the 
hand  into  a  wolf-trap,  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 
This  part  of  the  work,  the  Sarpent  and  I  will 
see  to,  for  we  are  as  practysed  in  retreats  as  in 
advances."" 

^'  All  that  is  very  well,  my  good  friend ; 
and  now  for  my  poor  brother-in-law:  though 
be  is  a  soldier,  we  cannot  let  him  slip  without 
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I  do  not  say  that  I  love  nothing  that  belongs 
to  'arth ;  for  I  do>  though  not  much,  unless 
it  might  be  Mabel  Dunham,  that  I  can't  carry 
with  me.  I  have  some  pups  at  the  higher 
fort,  that  I  vally  considerable,  though  they  are 
too  noisy  for  warfare,  and  so  we  are  compelled 
to  live  separate  for  awhile ;  and  then,  I  think, 
it  would  grieve  me  to  part  with  killdeer ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave,  for  we  are,  as  near  as  can 
be,  of  the  same  length — six  feet,  to  a  hair's 
breadth ;  but,  bating  these,  and  a  pipe  that 
the  Sarpent  gave  me,  and  a  few  tokens,  re- 
ceived from  travellers,  all  of  which  might  be 
put  in  a  pouch,  and  laid  under  my  head,  when 
the  order  comes  to  -march,  I  shall  be  ready  at 
a  minute's  warning;  and,  let  me  tell  you.  Mas- 
ter Cap,  that^s  what  I  call  a  circumstance, 
too^ 

^  'Tis  just  so  with  me,"  answered  the  sailor, 
as  the  two  walked  towards  the  block,  too  much 
occupied  with  their  respective  morality,  to  re- 
member, at  the  moment,  the  melancholy  errand 
they  were  on,  ^^  that^s  just  my  way  of  feeling 
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has  a  chest  filled  with  either,  he  may  be  said 
to  lock  up  his  heart  in  the  same  box.  I  once 
hunted  for  two  summers,  during  the  last  peace, 
and  I  collected  so  much  peltry  that  I  found 
my  right  feelings  giving  way  to  a  craving  after 
property ;  and  if  I  have  consam  in  marrying 
Mabel,  it  is  that  I  may  get  to  love  such  things 
too  well,  in  order  to  make  her  comfortable.'*^ 

"  You  Ve  a  philosopher,  that 's  clear,  Path- 
finder ;  and  I  don't  know  but  you  Ve  a  Chris- 
tian." 

^^  I  should  be  out  of  humour  with  the  man 
that  gainsayed  the  last.  Master  Cap.  I  have 
not  been  Christianized  by  the  Moravians,  like 
so  many  of  the  Delawares,  it  is  true;  but  I 
hold  to  Christianity  and  white  gifts.  With 
me,  it  is  as  on-creditable  for  a  white  man  not 
to  be  a  Christian,  as  it  is  for  a  red-skin  not 
to  believe  in  his  happy  hunting-grounds  ;  in- 
deed, after  allowing  for  difference  in  traditions, 
and  in  some  variations  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  spirit  will  be  occupied  after  death, 
I  hold  that  a  good  Delaware  is  a  good  Chris- 
tian, though   he  never  saw  a  Moravian ;  and 
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panion's  simple  creed.  **  It  ^s  all  as  plain  as 
day  to  me  now,  though  I  must  say  I  never 
fell  in  with  these  opinions  before.  What  de- 
nomination do  you  belong  to,  my  friend  ?*" 

"  Anan  ? "" 

"  What  sect  do  you  hold  out  for  ?     What 
particular  church  do  you  fetch  up  in  .^^ 

^*  Look  about  you,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
I  'm  in  church  now ;  I  eat  in  church,  drink  [in 
church,  sleep  in  church.  The  'arth  is  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  and  I  wait  on  him  hourly, 
daily,  without  ceasing,  I  humbly  hope.  No, 
no,  I  '11  not  deny  my  blood  and  colour;  but 
am  Christian  bom,  and  shall  die  in  the  same 
faith.  The  Moravians  tried  me  hard ;  and  one 
of  the  King^s  chaplains  has  had  his  say,  too, 
though  that  ^s  a  class  no  ways  strenuous  on 
such  matters;  and  a  missionary  sent  from 
Rome,  talked  much  with  me,  as  I  guided  him 
through  the  forest,  during  the  last  peace ;  but 
I  Ve  had  one  answer  for  them  all :  I  ^m  a 
Christian  already,  and  want  to  be  neither  Mo- 
ravian, nor  Churchman,  nor  Papist.  No,  no, 
I  '11  not  deny  my  birth  and  blood.^ 
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them  reason,  and  an  accountable  state ;  while 
others  quit  us  rejoicing,  like  men  who  leave 
heavy  burthens  behind  them.  I  think  that  the 
mind  sees  clearly  at  such  moments,  my  friend ; 
and,  that  past  deeds  stand  thick  before  the  re- 
collection.** 

^^111  engage  they  do.  Pathfinder.  I  have 
witnessed  something  of  this  myself,  and  hope 
I  ^m  the  better  man  for  it.  I  remember  once 
that  I  thought  my  own  time  had  come,  and 
the  log  was  overhauled  with  a  diligence  I  did 
not  think  myself  capable  of  until  that  moment. 
I  \e  not  been  a  very  great  sinner,  friend 
Pathfinder;  that  is  to  say,  never  on  a  large 
scale ;  though,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
spoken,  a  considerable  amount  of  small  matters 
might  be  raked  up  against  me,  as  well  as 
against  another  man;  but  then,  I  *ve  never 
committed  piracy,  nor  high-treason,  nor  arson, 
nor  any  of  them  sort  of  things.  As  to  smug- 
gling, and  the  like  of  that,  why  I'm  a  sea- 
faring man,  and  I  suppose  all  callings  have 
their  weak  spots.  I  dare  say,  your  trade  is 
not  altogether  without  blemish,  honourable 
and  useful  as  it  seems  to  be  ?  ^ 
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"  Many  of  the  scouts  and  guides  are  c 
nte  knaves ;  and,  like  the  Quarter-master 
some  of  them  take  pay  of  both  rades.  I 
I  'm  not  one  of  them,  though  all  occupi 
lead  to  temptations.  Thrice  have  I  been  i 
tried  in  my  life,  and  once  I  yielded  a 
tbougii  I  hope  it  was  not  in  a  matter  to  di 
a  man^s  conscience  in  his  last  moments, 
first  time  was  when  I  found  in  the  wo 
pack  of  skins  that  I  knowed  belonged 
Frencher,  who  vas  hunting  on  our  side  i 
lines,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be ;  tn 
six  as  handsome  heavers  as  ever  glaildene 
man  eyes.  Well,  that  was  a  sore  tempti 
for  I  thought  the  law  would  have  been  a 
with  me,  although  it  was  in  peace  times, 
then,  I  remembered  that  such  laws  wasn''t 
for  us  hunters,  and  bethought  me  tha 
poor  man  might  have  built  great  expecti 
for  the  next  winter,  on  the  sale  of  his  > 
and  1  left  them  where  they  lay.  Most  { 
people  said  I  did  wrong ;  but  the  mom 
which  1  slept  that  night  convinced  me  1 
had  done  right.     The  next  trial  was  wl 
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found  the  rifle,  that  is  sartainly  the  only  one  in 
this  part  of  the  world  that  can  be  calculated  on 
as  surely  as  killdeer,  and  knowed  that  by  taking 
it,  or  even  hiding  it,  I  might  at  once  rise  to  be 
the  first  shot  in  all  these  parts.  I  was  then  young, 
and  by  no  means  as  expart  as  I  have  jsince  got 
to  be,  and  youth  is  ambitious  and  striving; 
but,  God  be  praised  !  I  mastered  that  feeling; 
and,  friend  Cap,  what  is  almost  as  good,  I 
mastered  my  rival  in  as  fair  a  shooting-match 
as  was  ever  witnessed  in  a  garrison ;  he  with 
his  piece,  and  I  with  killdeer,  and  before  the 
General  in  person,  too ! ''  Here  Pathfinder 
stopped  to  laugh,  his  triumph  still  glittering 
in  his  eyes,  and  glowing  on  his  sunburnt  and 
browned  cheek.  **  Well,  the  next  conflict  with 
the  devil  was  the  hardest  of  them  all,  and  that- 
was  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  camp  of 
six  Mingos,  asleep  in  the  woods,  with  their 
guns  and  horns  piled  in  a  way  that  enabled 
me  to  get  possession  of  them  without  waking 
a  miscreant  of  them  all.  What  an  opportu- 
nity that  would  have  been  for  the  Sarpent,  who 
would  have  despatched    them,    one  after  an- 

VOL.   HI.  N 
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other,  vith  his  knife,  and  had  their  ns 
«t  his  girdle,  in  about  the  time  it  ta 
to  tell  you  the  story.  Oh  !  he 's  a 
warrior,  that  Chingachgook,  and  as  bo 
he  *s  brave,  aod  as  good  as  he 's  honest !' 

**  And  what  may  you  have  done  in  th 
ter.  Master  Pathfinder  F"  demanded  Ci 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  result,  "  i 
to  m^  you  had  made  either  a  very  Incl 
very  unlucky  landfall." 

"  'Twas  lucky,  and  'twas  unlucky, 
can  understand  that.  'Twas  unlucky 
proved  a  desperate  trial ;  and  yet  'twas 
all  things  considered,  in  the  ind.  I  < 
touch  a  hair  of  their  heads,  for  a  whi 
has  no  nat'ral  gifts  to  take  scalps;  nc 
even  make  sure  of  one  of  their  rifles, 
trusted  myself,  knowing  that  a  Ming 
favourite,  in  my  own  eyes." 

"  As  for  the  scalps,  I  think  you  wei 
enough,   my  worthy   friend ;    but   aa 
armament  and  the  stores,  they  would  ha 
condemned   by   any   prize-court   in   C 
dom.'* 
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**That  they  would,  that  they  would;  but 
then  the  Mingos  would  have  gone  clear,  seeing 
that  a  white  man  can  no  more  attack  an  un- 
armed, than  a  sleeping  inimy.     No,  no,  I  did 
myself,  and  my  colour,  and  my  religion,  too, 
greater  justice.      I  waited  tiH  their  nap  was 
over,  and  they  well  on  their  war-path  again ; 
and  by  ambushing  them   here,  and  flanking 
them   there,   I   peppered   the  blackguards  in- 
trinsically, like,^  Pathfinder  occasionally  caught 
a  fine  word  from  his  associates,  and   used   it 
a  little  vaguely ;  *^  that  only  one  ever  got  back 
to  his  village,  and  he  came  into  his  wigwam 
limping.     Luckily,  as  it  turned  out,  the  great 
Delaware  had  only  halted  to  jerk  some  venison, 
and   was  following  on   my   trail;    and   when 
.  he  got  up,  he  had  five  of  the  scoundrels^  scalps 
hanging  where  they  ought  to  be ;  so,  you  see, 
nothing  was  lost  by  doing  right,  either  in  the 
way  of  honour  or  in  that  of  profit** 

Cap  grunted  an  assent,  though  the  distinc- 
tions in  his  companion's  morality,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  not  exactly  clear  to  his  under- 
standing.    The  two  had  occasionally  moved 

N  2 
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towards  the  block,  as  they  oonvened,  i 
stopped  again,  as  Eome  matter  of  i 
terest  than  common  brought  them  tc 
They  were  now  so  near  the  building,  I 
that  neither  thought  of  purauiog  tbc 
atiy  further ;  but  each  prepared  himael 
final  scene  with  Sergeant  Bunhani. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thou  barraine  ground^  vrhom  winter's  wrath  hath  wasted, 

Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight : 
Whil'ome  thy  fresh  spring  fiower'd ;  and  after  hasted 

Thy  summer  proude,  with  daffodillies  dight ; 
And  now  is  come  thy  winter's  stormy  state^ 
Thy  mantle  mar'd  wherein  thou  maskedst  late. 

Spenser. 

Although  the  soldier  may  regard  danger, 
and  even  death,  with  indifference,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  battle^  when  the  passage  of  the  soul  is 
delayed  to  moments  of  tranquillity  and  reflec- 
tion, the  change  commonly  brings  with  it  the 
usual  train  of  solemn  reflections ;  of  regrets  for 
the  past ;  and  of  doubts  and  anticipations  for 
the  future.  Many  a  man  has  died  with  an 
heroic  expression  on  his  lips,  but  with  heaviness 
and  distrust  at  his  heart ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  varieties  of  our  religious  creeds,  let  us 
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depend  on  the  medistion  of  Christ,  the  i 
of  Mahomet,  or  the  doborated  all^oriea 

East,  there  is  a  coDviction,  common  to  a1 
that  death  is  but  the  stepping-stone  b 
this  and  a  more  devated  state  of  being, 
geant  Dunham  was  a  brave  mui ;  but  1 
departing  for  a  country  in  which  resc 
could  RTatl  bim  nothing ;  and  as  he  fdt  1 
gradually  loosened  from  tfae  grasp  of  the 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  toolc  the  nstu 
rection ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  death 
great  leveller,  in  nothing  is  it  more  true 
that  it  reduces  all  to  the  same  views 
vanity  of  life. 

Pathfioder,  though  a  man  of  quaint  ai 
culiar  habits  and  opinions,  was  always  th< 
ful  and  disposed  to  view  the  things  a 
him  with  a  shade  of  philosophy,  as  w 
with  seriousness.  lo  him,  therefore,  the 
in  the  blockhouse  awakraed  no  very 
feelings.  But  the  case  was  different  with 
rude,  opinionated,  dogmatical,  and  b( 
ouB,  the  old  sailor  was  little  accustom' 
view   even   death,   with  any  approach  ti 
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gravity  that  its  importance  demands;  and^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  and  his 
real  regard  for  his  brother-in-law,  he  now 
entered  the  room  of  the  dying  man,  with 
much  of  that  callous  unconcern  which  was 
the  fruit  of  long  training  in  a  school  that, 
while  it  gives  so  many  lessons  in  the  sublimest 
truths,  generally  wastes  its  admonitions  on 
scholars  who  are  little  disposed  to  profit  by 
them. 

The  first  proof  that  Cap  gave  of  his  not 
entering  as  fully  as  those  around  him  into 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  was  by  com- 
mencing  a  narration  of  the  events  which  had 
just  led  to  the  deaths  of  Muir  and  Arrow, 
head.  '^  Both  tripped  their  anchors  in  a 
hurry,  brother  Dunham,^  he  concluded ;  <<  and 
you  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
others  have  gone  before  you  in  the  great  jour- 
ney, and  they,  tooy  men  whom  you  \e  no 
particular  reason  to  love;  which  to  me,  were 
I  placed  in  your  situation,  would  be  a  source 
of  very  great  satisfaction.  My  mother  al- 
ways said.  Master  Pathfinder,  that  dying  peo- 
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ple^B  Bpiriu  should  Dot  be  damped^  but 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  f 
and  prudent  meanB;  and  this  news  will 
the  poor  fellow  a  great  lift,  if  be  fee 
wards  them  savages  any  way  as  I  feel  myi 
June  arose  at  this  intelligence,  and 
from  the  blockhouse  with  a  noiaelen 
Dunham  listened  with  a  vacant  stare 
life  had  already  lost  so  many  of  its  tiei 
he  had  really  forgotten  Arrowhead,  and 
nothing  for  Muir ;  but  he  inquired,  in  a  I 
voice,  for  Eau-douce.  The  young  mat 
immediately  summoned,  and  soon  tnad< 
appearance.  The  Sergeant  gazed  at  him 
ly,  and  the  expression  of  Iiis  eyes  was 
of  regret  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
in  thought.  The  party  in  the  blockhouse 
consisted  of  Pathfinder,  Cap,  Mabel,  Js 
and  the  dying  man.  With  the  exceptio 
the  daughter,  all  stood  around  the  8erg( 
pallet,  in  attendance  on  his  last  mon: 
Mabel  kneeled  at  his  side,  now  pressii 
clammy  hand  to  her  head,  now  applying  i 
ture  to  the  parched  lips  of  her  father. 
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<^  Your  case  will  shortly  be  ourn,  Sergeant/' 
said  Pathfinder,  who  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  awe-struck   by  the  scene,  for  he  had    wit* 
nessed   the  approach   and  victories  of   death 
too  often  for  that ;  but  who  felt  the  full  dif- 
ference between  his  triumphs  in  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  do- 
mestic circle ;   *^  and  I  make  no  question  we 
shall  meet   ag'in,   hereafter.     Arrowhead   has 
gone  his  way,  ^tis  true;  but  it  can  never  be 
the  way  of  a  just  Indian.     You  've  seen   the 
last  of  him,  for  his  path  cannot  be  the  path 
of  the  just.     Reason  is  ag'^in  the  thought,  in 
his  case,  as  it  is  also  in  my  judgment,  agMn 
it,  too»  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Muir.     You 
have    done    your  duty  in   life^   and   when   a 
man  does  that,  he  may  start  on  the  longest 
journey   with   a  light   heart,    and    an   actyve 
foot.** 

^^  I  hope  so,  my  friend ;  I  've  tried  to  do 
my  duty.*" 

"  Ay,  ay,''  put  in  Cap ;  **  intention  is  half 
the  battle ;  and  though  you  would  have  done 
better    had  you    hove-to  in  the  oiBng,    and 
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of  f  other.'' 
"  I  did  ;  yes. 
"  Father !     O 
"  Magnet  is  U 
ter  Pathfinder,  a 
carry  her  father 
try  all  the  hardc 
ourselves.'' 

"  Did  you  8p< 

turning  his  eyes  ii 

for  he  was  alread 

"  Yes,  father ; 

done  yourself,  fo 

altogether  in  the 

of  God  f' 

The  chaplain 
this,  brother.     Th 
"Ay,  ay,  that" 
He  will  be  our  Ju 
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of  our  acts,  and  will  foot  tbem  all  up  at  the 
last  day,  and  then  say  who  has  done  well,  and 
who  has  done  ill.  I  do  believe  Mabel  is  right ; 
but  then  you  need  not  be  concerned,  as  no 
doubt  the  account  has  been  fairly  kept.^ 

"  Uncle !  —  dearest  Father  !  This  is  a  vain 
illusion  !  Oh,  place  all  your  trust  in  the  me- 
diation of  our  Holy  Redeemer !  Have  you 
not  often  felt  your  own  insufficiency  to  effect 
your  own  wishes  in  the  commonest  things,  and 
how  can  you  imagine  yourself,  by  your  own 
acts,  equal  to  raise  up  a  frail  and  sinful  nature 
sufficiently  to  be  received  into  the  presence  of 
perfect  purity  ?  There  is  no  hope  for  any  but 
in  the  mediation  of  Christ  I'' 

*^  This  is  what  the  Moravians  used  to  tell 
us,^  said  Pathfinder  to  Cap,  in  a  low  voice ; 
rely  on  it,  Mabel  is  right."*^ 

Right  enough,  friend  Pathfinder,  in  the 
distances,  but  wrong  in  the  course.  I  'm  afraid 
the  child  will  get  the  Sergeant  adrift,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  bad  him  in  the  best  of 
the  water,  and  in  the  plainest  part  of  the 
channel.^ 
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"  Leave  it  to  Msbel ;  leave  it  to  Mabel ; 
knowB  better  than  any  of  us,  and  can  d 
harm." 

*'  I  have  heard  this  before,''  Dunhai 
length  replied.  *'  Ah  I  Mabel ;  it  is  eti 
for  the  parent  to  lean  on  the  child  at  a  mo 
like  this !" 

"  Put  yauT  truflt  in  God,  father;  lea 
His  holy  and  compassionate  Son.  Pray, 
est,  dearest  father ;  pray  for  his  omnip 
support." 

"  I  ara  not  used  to  prayer,  brother, 
finder  —  Jasper,  can  you  help  me  to  word; 
Cap  scarcely  knew  what  prayer  meant,  a 
had  nn  answer  to  give.  Pathfinder  pi 
often,  daily,  if  not  hourly,  but  it  was  men 
in  his  own  simple  modes  of  tliinking, 
without  the  aid  of  words  at  all.  In  this  t 
therefore,  he  was  as  useless  as  the  mariner 
had  no  reply  to  make.  As  for  Jasper 
douce,  though  he  would  gladly  have  e 
voured  to  move  a  mountain  lo  relieve  Rl 
this  was  asking  assistance  it  exceeded  his  ] 
to  give,  and  he  shrunk  back  with  the  si 
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that  is  only  too  apt  to  overcome  the  young 
and  vigorous  when  called  on  to  perform  an  act 
that  tacitly  confesses  their  real  weakness,  and 
dependence  on  a  superior  power. 

"  Father ! "  said  Mabel,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  endeavouring  to  compose  features  that  were 
pallid,  and  actually  quivering  with  emotion, 
"  /  will  pray  with  you,  for  you,  for  myself ^ 
for  us  all.  The  petition  of  the  feeblest  and 
humblest  is  never  unheeded/' 

There  was  something  sublime,  as  well  as 
much  that  was  supremely  touching,  in  this  act 
of  filial  piety.  The  quiet,  but  earnest  manner 
in  which  this  young  creature  prepared  herself 
to  perform  the  duty;  the  self-abandonment 
with  which  she  forgot  her  sex's  timidity  and 
sex's  shame,  in  order  to  sustain  her  parent  at 
that  trying  moment;  the  loftiness  of  purpose 
with  which  she  directed  all  her  powers  to  the 
immense  object  before  her,  with  a  woman^s  de- 
votion, and  a  woman^s  superiority  to  trifles, 
when  her  affections  make  the  appeal ;  and  the 
holy  calm  into  which  her  grief  was  compressed, 
rendered  her,  for  the  moment,  an   object   of 
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OTifthing  werj  like  awe  and  veneradoo  to 
oompanHHUi 

Mabd  had  been  idigioiifly  and  reason 
educated;  equallj  witlioiit  exaggeration 
without  tdf-aufficien^*  Her  rdianoe  on  < 
was  cheerful  and  lull  of  hc^M^  while  it 
of  the  humblest  and  most  dependent  nal 
She  had  been  accustomed  from  childhooi 
addiem  herself  to  the  Deity  in  prayer ;  tal 
example  from  the  Divine  mandafp  of  CI 
bimsdf,  who  oommanded  his  followers  to 
stain  from  vain  repetitioos,  and  who  has 
behind  him  a  petition  that  is  unequalled 
sublimity  and  sententiousness,  as  if  exprc 
to  rebuke  the  disposition  of  man  to  set  uf 
own  loose  and  random  thoughts  as  the  i 
acceptable  sacrifice.  The  sect  in  which 
had  been  reared  has  furnished  to  its  follow 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of 
language,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  its  devo 
and  soUdtations.  Accustomed  to  this  mod( 
public  and  even  private  prayer,  the  mind  of 
heroine  had  naturallv  fallen  into  its  truE 
lofty  thought ;  her  task  had  become  impra 
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by  its  study,  and  her  language  elevated  and 
enriched  by  its  phrases.      In  short,  Mabel,  in 
this  respect,  was  an  instance  of  the  influence  of 
familiarity  with   propriety  of  thought,   fitness 
of  language,  and  decorum  of  manner,  on  the 
habits  and  expressions  of  even  those  who  might 
be  supposed  not  to  be  always  so  susceptible 
of  receiving  high  impressions  of  this  nature. 
When  she  kneeled  at  the  bed-side  of  her  father, 
the  very  reverence  of  her  attitude  and  manner 
prepared  the  spectators  for  what  was  to  come ; 
and  as   her  affectionate  heart  prompted  her 
tongue,  and  memory  came  in  aid  of  both,  the 
petition  and  praises  that  she  offered  up  were  of 
a  character  that  might  have  worthily  led  the 
spirits  of  angels.     Although  the  words  were 
not  slavishly  borrowed,  the  expressions  partook 
of  the  simple  dignity  of  the  liturgy  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  and  was  probably  as 
worthy  of  the  Being  to  whom  they  were  ad« 
dressed  as  they  could  well  be  made  by  human 
powers.     They  produced  their  full  impression 
on  the  hearers ;   for  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  effects  of 


ijic  diLuaiion  oi  ir 
most  truly  persui 
most   truly  zealoL 
of  the  language  w; 
tained  by  the  sim 
words  were  warmc 
proached   to  the  j 
We  might  record  s 
doubt  the  propriel 
themes  to  a  loo  fan 
The  effect  of  this 
was  different  on  th 
sent.     Dunham  bin 
subject  of  the  pray 
relief,   as  one  who  t 
the  edge  of  a  preci] 
cult   to  be  borne,  i 
pfriunce,  when  he  ur 
removed,  in  order  t( 
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ders  of  another  better  able  to  sustain  it.  Cap 
was  surprised,  as  well  as  awed;  though  the 
effects  on  his  mind  were  not  very  deep  or  very 
lasting.  He  wondered  a  little  at  his  own  sen- 
sations, and  had  his  doubts  whether  they  were 
as  manly  and  heroic  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but 
he  was  far  too  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
truth,  humility,  religious  submission  and  hu- 
man dependency,  to  think  of  interposing  with 
any  of  his  crude  objections.  Jasper  knelt  op- 
posite to  Mabel,  covered  his  face,  and  followed 
her  words,  with  an  earnest  wish  to  aid  her 
prayers  with  his  own  ;  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  his  thoughts  did  not  dwell  quite  as 
much  on  the  soft  gentle  accents  of  the  pe- 
titioner, as  on  the  subject  of  her  petition. 

The  effect  on  Pathfinder  was  striking  and 
visible;  visible,  because  he  stood  erect,  also 
opposite  to  Mabel;  and  the  workings  of  his 
countenance,  as  usual,  betrayed  the  workings 
of  the  spirit  within.  He  leaned  on  his  rifle, 
and,  at  moments,  the  sinewy  fingers  grasped 
the  barrel  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  compress 
the  weapon ;  while,  once  or  twice,  as  MabePs 
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I  language  rose  io  intimate  assodatUHi  wi' 

i  thoughts,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  floor 

j  him,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some  yiaib 

j  dence  of  the  presence  of  the  dread  Be 

' .  whom  the  words  were  addressed.     Then 

,  hia  feelings  reverted  to  the  fair  creatur 

]  was  thus  pouring  out  her  Bpirit«  in  ferve 

j  calm  petitions,  in  behalf  of  a  dying  paroi 

1  Mahel'ij  cheek  was  no  longer  pallid,  bi 

j  flushed  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  while  be 

>  eyes  were  upturned  in  the  light,  in  a  way 

semble  a  picture  by  Guido.     At  these  mi 

\  all  the  honest  and  manly  attachment  of 

'i  finder  glowed  in  his  ingenuous  features,  a 

gaze  at   our  heroine  was   such  as  the  i 

(  parent  might  fasten  on  the  child  of  his  lo 

I  Sergeant  Dunham  laid  his  hand  feebly 

I  head  of  Mabel,  as   she  ceaaed  praying 

;  buried  her  face  in  his  blanket. 

j  "  Bless  you,  my  beloved  child,  bless 

j  he  rather  whispered  than  uttered  aloud ; 

'  is  truly  consolation ;  would  that  I  too 

j  p™y ' " 

i  "  Father,  you  know  the  Lord's  prayer 
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taught  it  to  me  yourself,  while  I  was  yet  an 
infant'' 

The  Sergeants  face  gleamed  with  a  smile ; 
for  he  did  remember  to  have  discharged  that 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  paternal  duty ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  it  gave  him  inconceivable  gra- 
tification at  that  solemn  moment.  He  was 
then  silent  for  several  minutes,  and  all  present 
believed  that  he  was  communing  with  God. 

"  Mabel,  my  child !  ^  he  at  length  uttered, 
in  a  Toice  that  seemed  to  be  reviving,  ^^  Mabel, 
I'm  quitting  you.**  The  spirit,  at  its  great 
and  final  passage,  appears  ever  to  consider  the 
body  as  nothing ;  **  I  ^m  quitting  you,  my 
child ;  where  is  your  hand  ?  ** 

**  Here,  dearest  father — here  are  both — oh  ! 
take  both ! " 

*'  Pathfinder,*^  added  the  Sergeant,  feeling  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  where  Jasper  still 
knelt,  and  getting  one  of  the  hands  of  the 
young  man,  by  mistake,  **  take  it — I  leave  you 
as  her  father — as  you  and  she  may  please — 
bless  you — bless  you  both  I '' 

At  that  awful  instant,  no  one  would  rudely 
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apprise  the  Sergeaat  of  his  miBtake 
died  a  minute  or  two  later,  holding 
and  Mabel's  hands  covered  by  both 
Our  heroine  vas  ignorant  of  the  fact* 
exclamation  of  Cap's  announced  the 
her  father;  when,  raising  her  &ce, 
the  eyes  of  Jasper  riveted  on  her  own, 
the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand.  Bu' 
feeling  was  predominant  at  that  insti 
Mabel  withdrew  to  weep,  scarcely  coi 
what  had  occurred.  The  Pathfindei 
arm  of  Eau-douce,  and  he  left  the  bloi 

The  two  friends  walked  in  silence 
fire,  along  the  glade,  and  nearly  res 
opposite  shore  of  the  island,  in  pro 
lence.   Here  they  stopped,  and  Pathfint 

"  "Tis  all  over,  Jasper,"  he  said  ; 
over.  Ah's  me!  Poor  Sergeant  Uui 
finished  his  march,  and  that,  too,  by 
of  a  venomous  Mingo.  Well,  we  ne> 
what  is  to  happen,  and  his  luck  may  I 
or  mine,  to-morrow  or  next  day  !  " 

"  And  Mabel  .'*  What  is  to  becom 
bel,  Pathfinder.?" 
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You  heard  the  Sergeant's  dying  words  ; 
he  has  left  his  child  in  my  care,  Jasper ;  and  it 
is  a  most  solemn  trust,  it  is ;  yes,  it  is  a  mo^t 
solemn  trust.'^ 

*^  It 's  a  trust,  Pathfinder,  of  which  any  man 
would  be  glad  to  relieve  you,''  returned  the 
youth,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

^^  I  Ve  often  thought  it  has  fallen  into  wrong 
hands.  I  ^m  not  consaited,  Jasper ;  I  'm  not 
consaited,  I  do  think  I^m  not;  but  if  Mabel 
Dunham  is  willing  to  overlook  all  my  imper- 
fections and  ignorances  like,  I  should  be  wrong 
to  gainsay  it,  on  account  of  any  sartainty  I 
may  have  myself  about  my  own  want  of 
merit." 

*'  No  one  will  blame  you.  Pathfinder,  for 
marrying  Mabel  Dunham,  any  more  than  they 
will  blame  you  for  wearing  a  precious  jewel  in 
your  bosom,  that  a  friend  had  freely  given 
you."* 

*^  Do  you  think  they  11  blame  Mabel,  lad  ? 
—  I\e  had  my  misgivings  about  that,  too; 
for  all  persons  may  not  be  as  disposed  to  look 
at  me   with   the  same  eyes  as  you  and   the 
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SeTgeant''s  daughter."  Jasper  Eau-douo 
as  a  man  flinches  at  suddea  bodily  p 
he  otherwise  maintained  his  self-o 
"  And  mankind  is  envious  and  ill- 
more  particularly  in  and  about  the  { 
I  sometimes  wish,  JaSper,  that  Mai 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  I  do ;  and 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her ;  for  it  often 
me,  that  one  like  you,  after  all,  might  i 
happier  than  I  ever  can." 

"  We  will  not  talk  about  this,  Pat 
interrupted  Jasper,  hoarsely  and  impal 
"  you  will  be  Mabel's  husband,  and 
right  to  speak  of  any  one  else  in  that  t 
As  for  me,  I  shall  take  Master  Cap' 
and  try  and  make  a  man  of  myself,  I 
what  is  to  be  done  on  the  salt-water." 

*'  You,  Jasper  Western  !  —  you 
lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  lines ;  and 
for  the  towns  and  wasty  ways  of  the  set 
and  a  little  difference  in  the  taste  of  tl; 
Haven't  we  the  salt-licks,  if  salt  is  net 
you  ?  and  oughtn't  man  to  be  satist 
what  conteDts  the  other  crealur's  of  { 


U- 
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counted  on  you,  Jasper  —  I  counted  on  you,  I 
did  —  and  thought,  now  that  Mabel  and  I  in- 
tend to  dwell  in  a  cabin  of  our  own,  that  some 
day  you  might  be  tempted  to  choose  a  com- 
panion, too,  and  come  and  settle  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  a  beautiful  spot,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  garrison,  that  I  had 
chosen  in  my  mind,  for  my  own  place  of  abode ; 
and  there  is  an  excellent  harbour  about  ten 
leagues  this  side  of  it,  where  you  could  run  in 
and  out,  with  the  cutter,  at  any  leisure  minute ; 
and  I'd  even  fancied  you,  and  your  wife,  in 
possession  of  the  one  place,  and  Mabel  and  I 
in  possession  of  toother.  We  should  be  just 
a  healthy  hunt  apart ;  and  if  the  Lord  ever 
intends  any  of  his  creatures  to  be  happy  on 
'arth,  none  could  be  happier  than  we  four.^ 

**  You  forget,  my  friend,^  answered  Jasper, 
taking  the  guide's  hand,  and  forcing  a  friendly 
smile,  *^  that  I  have  no  fourth  person  to  love 
and  cherish  ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  I  ever  shall 
love  any  other,  as  I  love  you  and  Mabel.^ 

**  Thank  'e,  boy ;  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart;  but  what  you  call  love  for  Mabel,  is 
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These  words  burst  from  Jasper,  as  a  fluid 
pours  from  the  vessel  that  has  been  suddenly 
broken.  They  were  uttered  involuntarily, 
almost  unconsciously,  but  with  a  truth  and 
feeling,  that  carried  with  them  the  instant  con- 
viction of  their  deep  sincerity.  Pathfinder 
started,  gazed  at  his  friend  for  quite  a  minute, 
like  one  bewildered ;  and  then  it  was,  that,  in 
despite  of  all  his  simplicity,  the  truth  gleamed 
upon  him.  AH  know  how  corroborating  proofs 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  catches  a 
direct  clue  to  any  hitherto  unsuspected  fact ; 
how  rapidly  the  thoughts  flow,  and  premises 
tend  to  their  just  conclusions,  under  such 
circumstances.  Our  hero  was  so  confiding  by 
nature,  so  just,  and  so  much  disposed  to 
imagine  that  all  his  friends  wished  him  the  same 
happiness  as  he  wished  them,  that,  until  this 
unfortunate  moment,  a  suspicion  of  Jasper's 
attachment  for  Mabel  had  never  been  awakened 
in  his  bosom.  He  was,  however,  now  too 
experienced  in  the  emotions  that  characterise 
the  passion;  and  the  burst  of  feeling  in  his 
companion  was  too  violent,  and  too  natural,   to 

VOL.   III.  o 
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ksTc  any  funher  doubt  on  the  subj«c 
ferUng  that  fint  followed  this  change  of 
wu  oDc  of  deep  humility  md  exquisi 
He  bethought  him  of  Jasper's  joi 
higher  claims  to  personal  appearance, 
the  general  probabilities  that  such  i 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  Mabel 
could  possibly  be*  himKlt  Then  tli 
rectitude  of  mind,  for  which  the  man 
distinguished,  asserted  its  power;  it  i 
tained  by  his  rebuked  manner  of  thin 
himself,  and  all  that  habitual  deference 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  which  app 
be  inbred  in  his  very  nature.  Taking 
of  Jasper,  he  led  hira  to  a  lofi,  where 
pelled  the  young  man  to  seat  himself,  b 
of  irresistible  exercise  of  his  iron  inusci 
where  be  placed  himself  at  his  side. 

The  instant  his  feelings  had  foun 
Eau-douce  was  both  alarmed  at,  and  t 
of,  their  violence.  He  would  have  gi»e 
posse.i'Sed  on  earth,  could  the  last  three  j 
be  recalled ;  but  he  was  too  frank  by  disf: 
and  too  much  accustomed  to  deal  ingei 
by  his  friend,  to  think  a  moment  of  atlt 
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further  concealment,  or  of  any  evasion  of  the 
explanation  that  he  knew  was  about  to  be 
demanded.  Even  while  he  trembled  in  antici- 
pation of  what  was  about  to  follow,  he  never 
contemplated  equivocation. 

^*  Jasper,"  Pathfinder  commenced,  in  a  tone 
so  solemn  as  to  thrill  on  every  nerve  in  his 
listeners  body,  **  this  has  surprised  me  !  You 
have  kinder  feeliDgs  towards  Mabel  than  I  had 
thought ;  and,  unless  my  own  mistaken  vanity 
and  consait  have  cruelly  deceived  me,  I  pity 
you,  boy,  from  my  soul,  I  do !  Yes,  I  think, 
I  know  how  to  pity  any  one  who  has  set  his 
heart  on  a  creature  like  Mabel,  unless  he  sees  a 
prospect  of  her  regarding  him,  as  he  regards 
her.  This  matter  must  be  cleared  up,  Eau- 
douce,  as  the  Delawares  say,  until  there  shall 
not  be  a  cloud  atween  us.""      , 

"  What  clearing  up  can  it  want.  Path- 
finder? I  love  Mabel  Dunham,  and  Mabel 
Dunham  does  not  love  me;  she  prefers  you 
for  a  husband  ;  and  the  wisest  thing  I  can  do 
is  to  go  off  at  once  to  the  salt-water,  and  try 

to  forget  you  both.'' 

o  3 
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"  Forget  me,  Jasper  I — that  would  I 
ishment  I  doo^t  desarve.  But  how 
know  that  Mabel  prefars  me? — how 
know  it,  lad  P  to  me  it  seems  impoaubl 

"  Is  she  not  to  many  you,  and  woul 
marry  a  man  she  does  not  love  P" 

"  She  has  been  hard  urged  by  the  i 
the  has ;  and  a  dutiful  child  may  hai 
it  difGcult  to  withstand  the  wishes  of 
parent.  Have  you  ever  told  Mabel, 
prefarred  her,  Jasper ;  that  you  bore  1 
feelings  ?" 

"  Never,  PatliGnder  t  I  would  not 
that  wrong," 

"  I  believe  you,  lad,  I  do  believe  yi 
I  think  you  would  now  go  off  to  the  sa! 
and  let  the  scent  die  with  you.  But  t 
not  be.  Mabel  shall  hear  all,  and  i 
have  her  own  way,  if  my  heart  break 
trial,  she  shall.  No  words  have  eve 
atween  you,  then,  Jasper?" 

*'  Nothing  of  account,  nothing  direct 
I  will  own  all  my  foolishness,  Pathfim 
I  ought  to  own  it  to  a  generous  frii 
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you,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  You 
know  how  young  people  understand  each  other, 
or  think  they  understand  each  other,  without 
always  speaking  out  in  plain  speech ;  and  get 
to  know  each  other's  thoughts,  or  to  think 
they  know  them,  by  means  of  a  hundred  little 
ways?" 

**  Not  I,  Jasper,  not  I,^  truly  answered  the 
guide;  for,  sooth  to  say,  his  advances  had 
never  been  met  with  any  of  that  sweet  and 
precious  encouragement  that  silently  marks  the 
course  of  sympathy  united  to  passion.  *^  Not 
I,  Jasper;  I  know  nothing  of  all  this.  Mabel 
has  always  treated  me  fairly,  and  said  what 
she  has  had  to  say,  in  speech  as  plain  as  tongue 
could  tell  it."* 

**  You  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
say  that  she  loved  you.  Pathfinder  ?*" 

"Why  no,  Jasper,  not  just. that,  in  words. 
She  has  told  me  that  we  never  could,  never 
ought  to  be  married ;  that  she  was  not  good 
enough  for  me  ;  though  she  did  say  that  she 
honoured  me,  and  respected  me.  But  then 
the  Sergeant  said  it  was  always  so  with  the 
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mode,  afore  the  latter  fell ;  but  I  didn't  know 
that  young  girls  practysed  this  art ;  and,  least 
of  all,  Mabel  Dunham.^ 

^^'Tis  nothing,  Pathfinder.  I  mean  only 
a  look,  or  a  smile^  or  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or 
the  trembling  of  an  arm,  or  a  band,  when  the 
young  woman  has  had  occasion  to  tojuch  me ; 
and  because  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  trem- 
ble even  at  Mabel's  breath,  or  her  brushing 
me  with  her  clothes,  my  vain  thoughts  have 
misled  me.  I  never  spoke  plainly  to  Mabel, 
myself;  and  now  there  is  no  use  for  it,  since 
there  is  clearly  no  hope.*^ 

"  Jasper,"  returned  Pathfinder,  simply,  but 
with  a  dignity  that  precluded  farther  remarks 
at  the  moment,  ^'  we  will  talk  of  the  Sergeant^s 
funeral,  and  of  our  own  departure  from  this 
island.  After  these  things  are  disposed  of 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  more  of  the  Ser- 
geant's daughter.  This  matter  must  be  looked 
into;  for  the  father  left  me  the  care  of  his 
child.^ 

Jasper  was  glad  enough  to  change  the  sub* 
ject,  and  the  friends  separated,  each  charged 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Playful  ibe  lum'd,  that  he  might  see 
Tbe  paising  aiDile  her  cbeek  put  od  ; 

But  when  she  mark'd  hon  raoumfully 
Hi)  eyes  met  hen,  that  gmile  was  gone. 

Laiia  Rookh. 


Tub  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days  hod 
been  too  exciting,  and  had  made  too  many  de- 
mands on  the  fortitude  of  our  heroine,  to  leave 
her  in  tbe  helplessness  of  grief.  She  mourned 
for  her  father,  and  she  occasionally  shuddered, 
as  she  recalled  the  sudden  death  of  Jeannie, 
and  all  the  horrible  scenes  abe  had  witnessed, 
but,  on  the  whole,  she  had  aroused  herself, 
and  was  no  longer  in  tbe  deep  depression  that 
usually  accompanies  grief.  Perhaps  the  over- 
whelming, almost  stupifying  sorrow  that  crush- 
ed poor  June,  and  left  her  for  nearly  twenty- 
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bun  boon  in  «  state  oi  stupor,  assisted 
to  coDqucnng  ber  owd  feelings,  for  &h 
fdt  called  on  to  administer  consolation 
young  Indian  wonuD.  This  she  had 
in  the  qoiet,  soothing,  icEinualiag  wi 
which  her  sex  osuaUy  exetts  its  influen 
such  occasioQS- 

The  moToiE^  of  the  third  day  was  i 
that  oQ  which  the  Scud  was  to  sail.  , 
had  made  all  his  preparations ;  the  di 
effects  were  embarked,  and  Mabel  had 
leave  of  June,  a  painful  and  affectionate 
lag.  In  a  word,  all  was  ready,  and  ever 
had  left  the  island  but  the  Indian  w 
Pathfinder,  Jasper,  and  our  heroine, 
former  had  gone  into  a  thicket  to  wee{ 
the  three  last  were  approaching  the  spot 
three  canoes  Iot,  one  of  which  waf  thi 
perty  of  June,  and  the  other  two  wi 
waiting  to  carry  the  others  off  to  the 
Pathfinder  led  the  way,  but,  when  he 
near  the  shore,  instead  of  taking  the  dii 
to  the  boats,  he  motioned  to  his  companii 
follow,  and   proceeded  to  a  (alien  tree,  th 
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ou  the  margin  of  the  glade^  and  out  of  view 
of  those  in  the  cutter.  Seating  himself  on  the 
trunk,  he  signed  to  Mabel  to  take  her  place  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  to  Jasper  to  occupy  the 
other. 

*^Sit  down  here^  Mabel;  sit  down  there, 
Eaundouce,'^  he  commenced,  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  own  seat,  ^^  I  've  something  that  lies 
heavy  on  my  mind,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
take  it  o£P,  if  it 's  ever  to  be  done.  Sit  down, 
Mabel,  and  let  me  lighten  my  heart,  if  not  my 
conscience,  while  I  Ve  the  strength  to  do  it.**^ 

The  pause  that  succeeded  lasted  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  both  the  young  people  wondered 
what  was  to  come  next.  The  idea  that  Path- 
finder could  have  any  weight  on  his  conscience, 
seeming  equally  improbable  to  each. 

^^  Mabel,"  our  hero  at  length  resumed,  ^^  we 
must  talk  plainly  to  each  other,  afore  we  join 
your  uncle  in  the  cutter,  where  the  Salt-water 
has  slept  every  night  since  the  last  rally,  for  he 
says  it^s  the  only  place  in  which  a  man  can  be 
sure  of  keeping  the  hair  on  his  head,  he  does — 
Ah 's  me  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  follies 
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and  M3rhig«(  now  >  I  try  to  be  pleMaoi 
to  fed  ligfat-beuted,  but  tbe  powtr  ol 
can't  make  water  run  up  stream.  1 
;ou  know  that  tbe  Sergeant,  afore  be  Ii 
had  settled  it,  atween  us  two,  that  we  w 
beconie  man  and  wtfe^  and  that  we  were  t 
together,  and  to  love  one  another  as  lo 
the  Lcml  va«  fdeaaed  to  keep  us  both  on 
yes,  and  afterwards,  too  f " 

Mabel's  cheeks  had  regained  a  little  ol 
ancient  bloom,  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  mor 
but,  at  this  unlooked-for  address  they  hi 
ed  again,  nearly  to  the  pallid  hue  which 
had  imprinted  there.  Slill,  she  looked  k; 
though  seriously  at  Pathfinder,  and  eve 
deavoured  to  force  a  smile. 

"  Very  true,  my  excellent  friend,"  sh 
Ewered;  "this  was  my  poor  father's  wish 
I  feel  certain  that  a  whole  life  devoted  to 
welfare  and  comforts  could  scarcely  repa' 
for  all  you  have  done  for  us.'' 

"  I  fear  me,  Mabel,  that  man  and  wife 
be  hound  together  bj  a  stronger  tie  than 
feelings,  I  da      You    have  done  nothinj 
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me,  or  nothing  of  any  account,  and  yet  my 
"very  heart  yearns  towards  yoU)  it  does;  and 
therefore  it  seems  likely  that  these  feelings 
come  from  something  besides  saving  scalps  and 
guiding  through  woods." 

MabeFs  cheek  had  begun  to  glow  again ; 
and,  though  she  struggled  hard  to  smile,  her 
voice  trembled  a  little,  as  she  answered. 

**  Had  we  not  better  postpone  this  conver- 
sation, Pathfinder  ?  '*  she  said  ;  ^^  we  are  not 
alone ;  and  nothing  is  so  unpleasant  to  a  list- 
ener, they  say,  as  family  matters  in  which  he 
feels  no  interest." 

'^It's  because  we  are  not  alone,  Mabel,  or 
rather  because  Jasper  is  with  us,  that  I  wish 
to  talk  of  this  matter.  The  Sergeant  believed 
I  might  make  a  suitable  companion  for  you, 
and,  though  I  had  misgivings  about  it — ^yes, 
I  had  many  misgivings— he  finally  persuaded 
me  into  the  idee,  and  things  came  round 
atween  us,  as  you  know.  But,  when  you  pro- 
mised your  father  to  marry  me,  Mabel,  and 
gave  me  your  hand,  so  modestly,  but  so  pret- 
tily, there  was  one  circumstance,  as  your  uncle 
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comparing  bis  dreams  with  my  dreams,  his 
feelings  with  my  feelings,  and  his  wishes  with 
my  wishes,  I  fear  we  think  too  much  alike, 
consaming  you,  for  both  of  us  to  be  very 
happy.** 

"Pathfinder,  you  forget;  you  should  re- 
member that  we  are  betrothed  I  **  said  Mabd, 
hastily,  and  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  required 
acute  attention  in  the  listeners  to  catch  the 
syllables.  Indeed,  the  last  word  was  not  quite 
intelligible  to  the  guide,  and  he  confessed  his 
ignorance  by  the  usual — 

"  Anan  ?  " 

**You  forget  that  we  are  to  be  married; 
and  such  allusions  are  improper,  as  well  as 
painful." 

"Everything  is  proper  that  is  right,  Ma- 
bel ;  and  everything  is  right  that  leads  to  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing:  though  it  is  painful 
enough,  as  you  say,  as  I  find  on  trial,  I  do. 
Now,  Mabel,  had  you  known  that  Eau-douce 
thinks  of  you  in  this  way,  maybe  you  never 
would  have  consented  to  be  married  to  one  as 
old  and  as  uncomely  as  I  am.** 
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"Wb7  this  cruel  trial,  Psthfinda 
what  can  all  this  l«ad  P  Jasper  '^ 
thinks  no  such  thing:  he  aays  DOth 
feek  nothinj^." 

"  Mabel !"  bunt  from  out  of  the 
nun^s  lipe,  in  a  way  to  betray  the 
trollable  nature  of  bis  emotions,  tbc 
uttered  not  another  syllable. 

Mabel  buried  her  face  in  both  bei 
and  the  two  sat  like  a  pair  of  guilty 
suddenly  detected  in  the  commission  i 
crime  that  involved  the  happiness  of  a  i 
patron.  At  that  instant,  perhaps,  Jasj 
self  was  inclined  to  deny  his  passion, 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  grieve  his 
while  Mabel,  on  whom  this  positive  an 
ment  of  a  fact  that  she  had  rather  u: 
ously  hoped  than  believed,  came  so  ui 
ediy,  felt  her  mind  momentarily  bewj 
and  she  scarce  knew  whether  to  weej 
rejoice.  Still  she  was  the  first  to  speal 
Eau-douce  could  utter  nought  that 
be  disingenuous,  or  that  would  p 
friend." 
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"  Pathfinder,"  she  said,  "  you  talk  wildly. 
Why  mention  this  at  all  ?  '* 

«  Well,  Mabel,  if  I  talk  wildly,  I  am  half 
wild,  you  know,  by  natur^,  I  fear,  as  well  as 
by  habit."  As  he  said  this,  he  endeavoured  to 
laugh  in  his  usual  noiseless  way,  but  the  ef- 
fect produced  a  strange  and  discordant  sound  ; 
and  it  appeared  nearly  to  choke  him.  *^  Yes, 
I  must  be  wild ;  I  '11  not  attempt  to  deny  it.*" 

*^  Dearest  Pathfinder !  my  best,  almost  my 
only  friend !  you  cannot^  do  not  think  I  in- 
tended to  say  that ! "  interrupted  Mabel,  al- 
most breathless  in  her  haste  to  relieve  his 
mortification.  *^  If  courage,  truth,  nobleness 
of  soul  and  conduct,  unyielding  principles, 
and  a  hundred  other  excellent  qualities  can 
render  any  man  respectable,  esteemed,  or  be- 
loved, your  claims  are  inferior  to  those  of 
no  other  human  being.^   < 

"  What  tender  and  bewitching  voices  they 
have,  Jasper  ! "  resumed  the  guide,  now  laugh- 
ing freely  and  naturally.  ^^  Yes,  natur'  seems 
to  have  made  them  on  purpose  to  sing  in  our 
ears,  when    the  music  of  the  woods  is  silent. 
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of  his  feelings,  read  the  truth  of  all  he  said 
in  that  furtive  look,  and  instantly  concealed 
her  face  again,  as  if  she  would  hide  it  from 
observation  for  ever. 

"  Take  time  to  think,  Mabel,"^  the  guide 
continued,  ^^  for  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  accept 
one  man  for  a  husband,  while  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  lead  to  another.  Jasper  and  I 
have  talked  this  matter  over,  freely  and  like  old 
friends,  and  though  I  always  knowed  that  we 
viewed  most  things  pretty  much  alike,  I  couldn't 
have  thought  that  we  regarded  any  particu- 
lar object  with  the  very  same  eyes,  as  it 
might  be,  until  we  opened  our  minds  to  each 
other  about  you.  Now  Jasper  owns  that  the 
very  first  time  he  beheld  you,  he  thought 
you  the  sweetest  and  winningestest  creatur* 
he  had  ever  met;  that  your  voice  sounded 
like  murmuring  water  in  his  ears;  that  he 
fancied  his  sails  were  your  garments,  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind ;  that  your  laugh  haunted 
him  in  his  sleep;  and  that,  ag'in  and  agMn 
has  he  started  up  affrighted,  because  he  has 
fancied   some  one  wanted  to  force  you    out 


■l' 
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face  to  face  with  her  two  suitors,  though  the 
flush  that  was  on  her  cheeks  was  feverish, 
the  evidence  of  excitement  rather  than  of 
shame. 

"  What  would  you  have,  Pathfinder  ?  "  she 
asked :  "  have  I  not  already  promised  my 
poor  father  to  do  all  you  desire  ?  " 

*'Then  I  desire  this.  Here  I  stand,  a  man 
of  the  forest,  and  of  little  laming,  though  I 
fear  with  an  ambition  beyond  my  desarts,  and 
I  "11  do  my  endivours  to  do  justice  to  both 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  allowed  that  so  far 
as  feelings  in  your  behalf  are  consamed,  we 
love  you  just  the  same;  Jasper  thinks  his 
feelings  must  be  the  strongest,  but  this  I  can- 
not say,  in  honesty,  for  it  doesnH  seem  to  me 
that  it  can  be  true ;  else  I  would  frankly  and 
freely  confess  it,  I  would.  So  in  this  parti- 
cular, Mabel,  we  are  here  before  you,  on  equal 
tarms.  As  for  myself,  being  the  oldest,  I  '11 
first  say  what  little  can  be  produced  in  my 
favour,  as  well  as  agMn  it.  As  a  hunter,  I 
do  think  theice  is  no  man  near  the  lines  that 
can  outdo  me.      If  venison,  or  bear's  meat. 
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cried  our  heroine  seizing  his  hand,  and  kissing 
it  with  a  species  of  holy  reverence :  *^  you  do 
yourself  injustice, — you  forget  my  poor  father 
and  your  promise, — ^you  do  not  know  me  r 

*^  Now,  here'^s  Jasper,^  continued  the  guides 
without  allowing  the  girl's  caresses  to  win  him 
from  his  purpose;  *^  with  him  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  way  of  providing,  as  in  that 
of  loving,  there's  not  much  to  choose  atween 
us;  for  the  lad  is  frugal,  industrious,  and  care- 
ful. Then  he  is  quite  a  scholar,  knows  the 
tongue  of  the  Frenchers,  reads  many  books, 
and  some,  I  know,  that  you  like  to  read  your- 
self, can  understand  you  at  all  times,  which, 
perhaps,  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  myself.'' 

"  What  of  all  this,"  interrupted  Mabel,  im- 
patiently, "  why  speak  of  it  now, — why  speak 
of  it  at  aU?" 

**(Then  the  lad  has  a  manner  of  letting  his 
thoughts  be  known,  that  I  fear  I  can  never 
equal.  If  there 's  anything  on  'arth  that  would 
make  my  tongue  bold  and  persuading,  Mabel, 
I  do  think  it's  yourself;  and  yet  in  our  late 
conversations,  Jasper  has   outdone  me,  even 
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on  this  point,  in  a  way  to  make  me  asl 
of  myself.  He  has  told  me  how  simpli 
were,  aod  how  true-hearted,  and  kiod-ha 
and  how  you  looked  down  upon  vanitie 
though  you  might  he  the  wife  of  mora 
one  officer,  as  he  thinks,  that  you  cli 
feeling  and  would  rather  be  true  to  yo 
and  natur',  than  a  coloners  lady.  He 
made  my  blood  warm,  he  did,  when  he 
of  your  having  beauty  without  seeming 
to  have  looked  upon  it,  and  the  mam 
which  you  moved  about  like  a  young  fa 
nat'ral  and  graceful  like,  witbout  knowiii 
and  the  truth  and  justice  of  your  ideef 
the  warmth  and  generosity  of  your  heart- 

" Jasper!"  interrupted  Mabel,  giving 
to  feelings  that  had  gathered  an  ungovei 
force  by  being  so  lung  pent,  and  fallin] 
tlie  young  man's  willing  arms,  weeping 
a  child,  and  almost  as  helpless.  "Js 
Jasiper  I  why  have  you  kept  this  from  roe 

The  answer  of  Eau-douce  was  not  ve 
telligible,  nor  was  the  murmured  dialogu 
followed,  remarkable  for  coht^rency.     Bt 
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language  of  affection  is  easily  understood.  The 
hour  that  succeeded,  passed  like  a  very  few 
minutes  of  ordinary  life,  so  far  as  a  computa- 
tion of  time  was  concerned ;  and  when  Mabel 
recollected  herself,  and  bethought  her  of  the 
existence  of  others,  her  uncle  was  pacing  the 
cutter^s  deck  in  great  impatience,  and  wonder- 
ing why  Jasper  should  be  losing  so  much  of 
a  favourable  wind.  Her  first  thought  was  of 
him,  who  was  so  likely  to  feel  the  recent  be- 
trayal of  her  real  emotions. 

**  O  Jasper !"  she  exclaimed,  like  one  sud- 
denly  self-convicted,  **  the  Pathfinder  !  ^ 

Eau-douce  fairly  trembled,  not  with  unman- 
ly apprehension,  but  with  the  painful  convic- 
tion of  the  pang  he  had  given  fais  friend ;  and 
he  looked  in  all  directions,  in  the  expectation 
of  seeing  his  person.  But  Pathfinder  had  with- 
drawn, with  a  tact  and  a  delicacy  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  sensibility  and  breeding 
of  a  courtier.  For  several  minutes  the  two 
lovers  sat,  silently  waiting  his  return,  uncer- 
tain what  propriety  required  of  them,  under 
circumstances  so  marked  and  so  peculiar.    At 
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scarcely  equalled  in  her  hours  of  light-hearted 
buoyancy  and  joy.  As  the  feeling  which,  in 
her  sex,  always  accompanies  the  security  of 
love  returned,  threw  its  softness  and  tender- 
ness over  her  countenance,  she  was  singularly 
beautiful.  Pathfinder  gazed  at  her,  with  an 
intentness  he  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal, 
and  then  he  fairly  laughed  in  his  own  way, 
and  with  a  sort  of  wild  exultation,  as  men  that 
are  untutored  are  wont  to  express  their  de- 
light. This  momentary  indulgence,  however, 
was  expiated  by  the  pang  that  followed  the 
sudden  consciousness  that  this  glorious  young 
creature  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  It  required 
a  full  minute  for  this  simple-minded  being  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  this  conviction  ;  and 
then  he  recovered  his  dignity  of  manner,  speak- 
ing with  gravity,  almost  with  solemnity. 

*^  I  have  always  known,  Mabel  Dunham,  that 
men  have  their  gifts,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  ^  for- 
gotten  that  it  did  not  belong  to  mine  to  please 
the  young,  and  beautiful,  and  Tarned.  I  hope 
the   mistake    has    been    no  very   heavy   sin ; 

and  if  it  was,  I  've  been  heavily  punished  for 

p2 
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it,  I  have.  Nay,  Mabel,  I  know  what  i 
■ay,  but  it  'a  unneoessary ;  I  Jeel  it  all 
that  is  as  good  as  if  I  heard  it  alL  I  're 
bitter  hour,  Mabel ;  I  've  had  a  vety 
hour,  lad  — " 

"  Hour  1"  echoed  Mabel,  as  the  othe) 
uied  the  word ;  the  tell-taie  ldood»  wbici 
bq^un  to  ebb  towards  her  Heart,  rushing 
tumuUuously  to  her  very  temples ;  "  i 
not  an  hour.  Pathfinder?'' 

"  Hour  !"  exclaimed  Jasper  at  the  san 
Mtant ;  "  no,  no,  my  worthy  friend,  it  im  m 
minutes  since  you  left  us  I" 

*'  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  though  to  me  i 
seemed  to  be  a  day.  I  begin  to  think, 
ever,  that  the  happy  count  time  by  mil 
and  the  miserable  count  it  by  months, 
we  will  talk  no  more  of  this;  it  is  all 
now,  and  many  words  about  it  will  make 
no  happier,  while  they  will  only  tell  me 
I've  lost;  and  quite  likely  how  much  , 
sarved  to  lose  her.  No,  no,  Mabel,  Hia  u 
to  interrupt  me ;  I  admit  it  all,  and  your 
saying  it,  though  it  be  so  well  meant,  ci 
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change  my  mind.  Well,  Jasper,  she  is  yours ; 
and  though  it 's  hard  to  think  it,  I  do  believe 
you  11  make  her  happier  than  I  could,  for  your 
gifts  are  better  suited  to  do  so,  though  I  would 
have  strived  hard  to  do  as  much,  if  I  know 
myself,  I  would.  I  ought  to  have  known  bet<^ 
ter  than  to  believe  the  Sergeant ;  and  I  ought 
to  have  put  faith  in  what  Mabel  told  me  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  for  reason  and  judgment 
might  have  shown  me  its  truth ;  but,  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  think  what  we  wish,  and  mankind 
so  easily  over-persuade  us,  when  we  over-per- 
suade ourselves.  But  what 's  the  use  in  talk-, 
ing  of  it,  as  I  said  afore  P  It  ^s  true,  Mabel 
seemed  to  be  consenting,  though  it  all  came 
from  a  wish  to  please  her  father,  and  from 
being  skeary  about  the  savages  — ^ 

^'Pathfinder!" 

*^  I  understand  you,  Mabel,  and  have  no  hard 
feelings,  I  haven't.  I  sometimes  think  I  should 
like  to  live  in  your  neighbourhood,  that  I 
might  look  at  your  happiness;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it 's  better  I  should  quit  the  55th  alto* 
gether,  and  go  back  to  the  60th,  which  is  my 
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only  blame  myself  for  being  so  vain  as  to 
think  it  possible  I  could  please  such  a  creatur* ; 
for,  sartainly,  you  told  me  how  it  was,  when 
we  talked  it  over,  on  the  mountain,  and  I 
ought  to  have  believed  you,  then;  for  I  do 
suppose  it  ^8  nat'ral  that  young  women  should 
know  their  own  minds  better  than  their  fathers. 
Ah 's  me  !  It 's  settled  now,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  for  me  to  take  leave  of  you,  that 
you  may  depart ;  I  feel  that  Master  Cap  must 
be  impatient,  and  there  is  danger  of  his  coming 
on  shore  to  look  for  us  all.^' 

**  To  take  leave  !^  exclaimed  MabeL 
"  Leave  !  **   echoed  Jasper ;   **  you   do   not 
mean  to  quit  us,  my  friend  ?^ 

<'  'Tis  best,  Mabel,  'tis  altogether  best,  £au- 
douce ;  and.  it  ^s  wisest.  I  could  live  and  die 
in  your  company,  if  I  only  followed  feeling ; 
but,  if  I  follow  reason,  I  shall  quit  you  here. 
You  will  go  back  to  Oswego^  and  become  man 
and  wife  as  soon  as  you  arrive;  for  all  that 
is  determined  with  Master  Cap,  who  hankers 
after  the  sea  again,  and  who  knows  what  is 
to  happen  :  while  I  shall  return  to  the  wilder- 
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oesa  and   my  Maker.     Gome,  Habd,"   cc 

nued  Fathfioder,  risiDg,  and  drawing  nean 

our  hercHDe,  wttb  grave  decorum,  "  kisa 

Jasper  will  not  grudge  me  one  kiss :  then  ' 

part." 

"  O  Pathfinder ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  fai 
into  the  arms  of  the  guide,  and  kissing 
cheeks  again  and  again,  with  a  freedom 
warmth  she  bad  been  far  from  manifa 
while  held  to  the  bosom  of  Jasper ;  "  God 
you,  dearest  Pathfinder !  You  will  come  I 
hereafter.  We  shall  see  you  again.  V 
old,  you  will  come  lo  our  dwelling,  and  le 
be  a  daughter  to  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  that 's  it,"  returned  the  guide,  al 
gasping  for  breath  ;  "  I  *11  try  to  think  of 
that  way.  You  're  more  befitting  to  be 
daughter,  than  to  be  my  wife;  you  are.  ] 
well,  Jasper.  Now  we'll  go  to  the  canoe; 
lime  you  were  on  board." 

The  manner  in  which  Pathfinder  led 
way  to  the  shore  was  solemn  and  calm, 
soon  SB  he  reached  the  caoo^  he  again 
Mabel  by  the  hands,  held  her  at  the  1( 
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of  his  own  arms,  and  gazed  wistfully  into  her 
face,  until  the  unbidden  tears  rolled  out  of  the 
fountains  of  feeling  and  trickled  down  bis 
rugged  cheeks  in  streams. 

^*  Bless  me,  Pathfinder,''  said  Mabel,  kneel- 
ing reverently  at  his  feet.  ^^  Oh !  at  least  bless 
me,  before  we  part  !** 

That  untutored,  but  noble-minded  being 
did  as  she  desired ;  and,  aiding  her  to  enter  the 
canoe,  seemed  to  tear  himself  away  as  one 
snaps  a  strong  and  obstinate  cord.  Before  he 
retired,  however,  he  took  Jasper  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  a  little  aside,  when  he  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

*'  You  Ve  kind  of  heart,  and  gentle  by  na* 
tur*,  Jasper ;  but  we  are  both  rough  and  wild, 
in  comparison  with  that  dear  creatur'.  Be 
careful  of  her,  and  never  show  the  roughness 
of  man's  natur^  to  her  soft  disposition.  You  ^11 
get  to  understand  her  in  time ;  and  the  Lord 
who  governs  the  lake  and  the  forest  alike, 
who  looks  upon  virtue  with  a  smile^  and  upon 
vice  with  a  frown,  keep  you  happy,  and  worthy 

to  be  so  I"* 

p  5 
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Pathfinder  made  a  aga  for  bis  bit 
dc^wrt,  and  he  stood  leaniDg  on  his  rifle 
the  canoe  had  reached  the  side  of  the 
Mabel  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  breal 
did  her  eyes  once  turn  from  the  open  i 
the  glade,  where  the  form  of  the  Pad 
was  to  be  seen,  until  the  cutter  had 
a  point  that  completely  shut  out  the 
When  last  in  view,  the  sinewy  frame  i 
extraordinary  man  was  as  motionless  a 
were  a  statue  set  up  in  that  solitary  ph 
commemorate  the  scenes  of  which  it  1; 
lately  been  the  witness. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Oh !  let  roe  only  breathe  the  air^ 
The  blessed  air  that's  breath'd  by  thee  ; 

And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 
Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me ! 

Moore. 

Pathfinder  was  accustomed  to  solitude;  but, 
when  the  Scud  had  actually  disappeared,  he 
was  almost  overcome  with  a  sense  of  his  lone- 
liness. Never  before  had  he  been  conscious  of 
his  isolated  condition  in  the  world;  for  his 
feelings  had  gradually  been  accustoming  them- 
selves to  the  blandishments  and  wants  of  social 
life;  particularly  as  the  last  were  connected 
with  the  domestic  affections.  Now,  all  had 
vanished,  as  it  might  be,  in  one  moment ;  and 
he  was  left  equally  without  companions  and 
without  hope.  £ven  Chingachgook  had  left 
him,  though  it  was  but  temporarily ;  still  his 
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parture,  he  moved  in  a  direct  line  to  the  spot 
where  June  still  remained,  which  was  the  grave 
of  her  husband.  The  conversation  that  follow- 
ed passed  in  the  language  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
which  Pathfinder  spoke  fluently ;  but,  as  that 
tongue  is  understood  only  by  the  extremely 
learned,  we  shall  translate  it  freely  into  the 
English;  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
tone  of  thought  of  each  interlocutor,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  of  manner. 

June  had  suffered  her  hair  to  fall  about  hef 
face,  had  taken  a  seat  on  a  stone  that  had  been 
dug  from  the  excavation  made  by  the  grave, 
and  was  hanging  over  the  spot  that  contained 
the  body  of  Arrowhead,  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  other.  She  believed,  indeed, 
that  all  had  left  the  island  but  herself,  and 
the  tread  of  the  guide's  moccasined  foot  was 
too  noiseless  rudely  to  undeceive  hen 

Pathfinder  stood  gazing  at  the  woman,  for 
several  minutes,  in  mute  attention.  The  con- 
templation of  her  grief,  the  recollection  of 
her  irreparable  loss,  and  the  view  of  her  deso- 
lation, produced  a  healthful  influence  on  his 
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birth  and  white  gifts.  When  the  Manitou  of 
a  pale-face  wishes  to  produce  good  in  a  pale- 
face heart,  he  strikes  it  with  grief;  for  it  is 
in  our  sorrows,  June,  that  we  look  with  the 
truest  eyes  into  ourselves,  and  with  the  farthest- 
sighted  eyes  too,  as  respects  right.  The  Great 
Spirit  wishes  you  well,  and  he  has  taken  away 
the  chief,  lest  you  should  be  led  astray  by  his 
wily  tongue,  and  get  to  be  a  Mingo  in  your 
disposition,  as  you  were  already  in  your  com- 
pany.** 

**  Arrowhead  was  a  great  chiefs"  returned 
the  woman,  proudly. 

^^  He  had  his  merits,  he  had ;  and  he  had 
his  demerits,  too.  But,  June,  you  are  not  de- 
sarted,  nor  will  you  be  soon.  Let  your  grief 
out  —  let  it  out,  according  to  natur\  and  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  to  you.'' 

Pathfinder  now  went  to  his  own  canoe,  and 
he  left  the  island.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
June  heard  the  crack  of  his  rifle  once  or  twice ; 
and,  as  the  sun  was  setting  he  reappeared, 
bringing  her   birds  ready  cooked,  and  of  a 
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their  movements,  and  she  saw  that  her  guar- 
dian was  distressed.  Stealing  to  his  side,  she 
endeavoured  to  soothe  his  sorrow  with  a 
woman^s  gentleness,  and  with  a  woman's  in* 

stinct. 

*<  Thank  you,  June,  thank  you  !'*  he  said ; 
<'  'tis  well  meant,  though  it  ^s  useless.  But  it 
is  time  to  quit  this  place.  To-morrow  we  shall 
depart.  You  will  go  with  us,  for  now  you  Ve 
got  to  feel  reason.'* 

June  assented  in  the  meek  manner  of  an  In« 
diau  woman,  and  she  withdrew,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  time  near  the  grave  of  Arrow- 
head. Regardless  of  the  hour  and  the  season, 
the  young  widow  did  not  pillow  her  head  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  autumnal  night.  She  sat 
near  the  spot  that  held  the  remains  of  her 
husband,  and  prayed,  in  the  manner  of  her 
people^  for  his  success  on  the  endless  path  on 
which  he  had  so  lately  gone,  and  for  their  re- 
union in  the  land  of  the  just.  Humble  and 
degraded  as  she  would  have  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sophisticated  and  unreflecting,  the  image 
of  Grod  was  on  her  soul,  and  it  vindicated  its 
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industry.  The  ramparts  were  crowded  with 
spectators ;  but  Lundie,  who  knew  the  persons 
of  his  old  friends,  refused  to  allow  them  to  be 
even  hailed. 

It  was  noon  when  Chingachgook  entered  a 
little  bay  where  the  Scud  lay  at  anchor,  in  a 
sort  of  road-stead.  A  small  ancient  clearing 
was  on  the  shore ;  and  near  the  margin  of  the 
lake  was  a  log  dwelling,  recently  and  com* 
pletely,  though  rudely  fitted  up.  There  was 
an  air  of  frontier  comfort,  and  of  frontier 
abundance,  around  the  place,  though  it  was 
necessarily  wild  and  solitary.  Jasper  stood  on 
the  shore ;  and  when  Pathfinder  landed,  he  was 
the  first  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  The  meet* 
ing  was  simple^  but  very  cordiaL  No  questions 
were  asked,  it  being  apparent  that  Chingach- 
gook had  made  the  necessary  explanations. 
Pathfinder  never  squeezed  his  friend^s  hand 
more  cordially  than  in  this  interview  ;  and  he 
even  laughed  cordially  in  his  face  as  he  told 
him  how  happy  and  well  he  appeared. 

"  Where  is  she,  Jasper  ?  where  is  she?^  the 
guide  at  length  whispered ;  for,  at  first,  he  had 
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you  think,  Jasper,  that  she  thought  of  me  at 
all  on  that  joyful  occasion  ?^' 

^<  I  know  she  did,  Pathfinder ;  and  she  thinks 
of  you,  and  talks  of  you,  daily,  almost  hourly. 
None  love  you  as  we  do.'' 

*^  I  know  few  love  me  better  than  yourself, 
Jasper:  Chingachgook  is  perhaps,,  now,  the 
only  creatur'  of  whom  I  can  say  that.  Well, 
there's  no  use  in  putting  it  off  any  longer;  it 
must  be  done,  and  may  as  well  be  donc^  at 
once;  so,  Jasper,  lead  the  way,  and  I'll  en« 
divour  to  look  upon  her  sweet  countenance 
once  more." 

Jasper  did  lead  the  way,  and  they  were 
soon  in  the  presence  of  Mabel.  The  lat* 
ter  met  her  late  suitor  with  a  bright  blush, 
and  her  limbs  trembled  so,  she  could  hardly 
stand:  still  her  manner  was  affectionate  and 
frank.  During  the  hour  of  Pathfinder's  visit, 
(for  it  lasted  no  longer,  though  he  ate  in  the 
dwelling  of  his  friends,)  one  who  was  expert  in 
tracing  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  might 
have  seen  a  faithful  index  to  the  feelings  of 
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Mabel  in  her  manner  to  Pathfinder  i 
husband.     With  the  latter  she  still  h« 
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this  woman,  Mabel,  has  shamed  me  into  rea- 
son  — 

*^  June  remains,  and  lives  with  me,''  eagerly 
interrupted  our  heroine. 

^^  So  I  comprehend  it.  If  anybody  can  bring 
her  back  from  her  grief,  and  make  her  wish  to 
live,  you  can  do  it,  Mabel ;  though  I  've  mis- 
givings about  even  your  success.  The  poor 
creatur^  is  without  a  tribe,  as  well  as  without 
a  husband,  and  it 's  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
feelings  to  both  losses.  Ah  ""s  me ! — what  have 
I  to  do  with  other  people's  miseries  and  mar- 
riages, as  if  I  hadnH  affliction  enough  of  my 
own?  Don't  speak  to  me^  Mabel,  —  don't 
speak  to  me,  Jasper, — let  me  go  my  way  in 
peace,  and  like  a  man.  I  've  seen  your  happi- 
ness, and  that  is  a  great  deal,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear  my  own  sorrow,  all  the  better  for 
it.  No, — I'll  never  kiss  you  ag*in,  Mabel; 
I  ^11  never  kiss  you,  ag'in. — Here 's  my  hand, 
Jasper, — squeeze  it,  boy,  squeeze  it ;  no  fear 
of  its  giving  way,  for  it 's  the  hand  of  a  man, — 
and,  now  Mabel,  do  you  take  it,— nay,  you 
must  not  do  this — ^  preventing  Mabel  from 
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of  the  eye ;  but  he  did  not  look  back.  Once 
or  twice  they  thought  they  saw  his  head  shake, 
as  one  trembles  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  and  a 
toss  of  the  hand  was  given,  as  if  he  knew  that 
he  was  watched ;  but  a  tread,  whose  vigour  no 
sorrow  could  enfeeble,  soon  bore  him  out  of 
view,  and  he  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest. 

Neither  Jasper  nor  his  wife  ever  beheld  the 
Pathfinder  again.  They  remained  for  another 
year  on  the  banks  of  Ontario;  and  then  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  Cap  induced  them  to 
join  him  in  New  York,  where  Jasper  even- 
tually became  a  successful  and  respected. mer- 
chant. Thrice  Mabel  received  valuable  pre- 
sents of  furs  at  intervals  of  years ;  and  her 
feelings  told  her  whence  they  came,  though  no 
name  accompanied  the  gift.  Later  in  life,  still, 
when  the  mother  of  several  youths,  she  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  interior;  and  found  herself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  accompanied  by 
her  soqs,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  capable  of 
being  her  protector.  On  that  occasion,  she 
observed  a  man,  in  a  singular  guise,  watching 
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ovn  time,  by  the  deeds  of  a  younger  brother, 
who  sDCceeded  to  his  territorial  title,  which, 
however,  was  shortly  after  Merged  in  one  esm- 
ed  by  his  valour  on  (he  ocran. 
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